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Preface 


Recent decades have seen a resurgence of interest in Greek 
lyric, making it one of the most dynamic areas of Classical 
scholarship. The papyrological discoveries of the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries have transformed our knowledge 
of the corpus of Greek lyric, by both expanding the number 
of texts available, and allowing us access to a range beyond 
those selected for quotation in later authors. Meanwhile, new 
methodological approaches to ancient texts have taken the 
study of lyric beyond the textual and philological handling of 
fragments. This volume aims to reflect the current state of 
play in the study of Greek lyric, and showcase the scope and 
range of approaches to be found in scholarly work in the 
field. It also seeks to orient the newcomer to the range of 
contextual and technical information which is needed to 
engage with the lyric poets, and to work with texts which are 
mainly preserved as fragments. 


The volume is divided into sections which explore Greek 
lyric from a variety of different perspectives. Section one 
situates Greek lyric in its historical and performative 
contexts. While performance context is an important factor in 
all Greek literature, the close relationship of lyric poetry with 
ritual, communal, and social life makes it particularly closely 
bound to time, location, and occasion. Section two has a two- 
fold purpose: first, it aims to give a clear overview of the 
technical issues that particularly apply to dealing with Greek 
lyric, and which can pose difficulties to those new to the 
field. These include the transmission of the corpus and how 
scholars work with papyri and manuscripts, the language of 
lyric, and the role of meter and music. Second, the section 
showcases some of the methodologies that characterize 
modern approaches to lyric poetry, and that can help us read 
these texts in new ways. Section three provides a detailed 


overview of the authors and forms that constitute Greek lyric, 
from our earliest texts in the seventh century BC through to 
classical Athens and the Hellenistic period. Finally, Section 
four offers insights into the rich reception history of Greek 
lyric. This section begins with two chapters on the crucially 
important Roman reception of Greek lyric, followed by other 
chapters on how lyric poetry has influenced and inspired 
writers in the modern era. The latter is not meant to be an 
exhaustive study (which would easily fill a Companion 
volume of its own), but offers rather a selection of current 
research into where and when lyric has inspired later authors. 


The volume is intended to be accessible to those with little 
previous knowledge of Greek lyric, including undergraduate 
and Masters’ students. Some of the more technical topics by 
their nature pre-suppose a greater level of previous subject 
knowledge or linguistic ability: in particular, the chapters on 
dialects, meter, and papyrology are aimed at a reader with 
some experience of the Greek language. In the rest of the 
volume, no knowledge of Greek is assumed, and Greek, 
where included, is translated. Each chapter is followed by a 
short guide to further reading, to assist the reader who wishes 
to know what their next steps could be in learning more 
about the topic or author, while the bibliography at the end 
provides a much more extensive list of up-to-date research in 
the field. The list of abbreviations at the front of the volume 
includes the standard editions and abbreviations used by 
scholars working in this field. 


A volume of this size owes a great deal to many. I am 
grateful to the contributors themselves for their hard work 
and wise insights, to the external readers, who made many 
helpful suggestions on structure and scope, and of course to 
those at Blackwell-Wiley who guided it through the process 
of publication. My editorial work was done during a period 
of research leave funded by the Leverhulme Trust, and Iam 
grateful to the Trust for their generous support. Particular 
thanks are due to Bill Allan, for his support throughout, and 


for the index. 


SECTION 1 


CONTEXTS 


CHAPTER 1 
The Lyric Chorus 


Lucia Athanassaki 


The chorus was a group of male, female, or male and female 
adults, adolescents, or children who sang and danced 
simultaneously in honor of the gods at periodic Panhellenic 
and local festivals or smaller cultic events.1 Choruses also 
celebrated in song and dance important moments and 
achievements of mortals, such as weddings, athletic victories, 
civic and religious appointments, and any other activity that a 
community or a family thought worth celebrating and/or 
commemorating. Even when choruses celebrated human 
achievements, however, gods enjoyed an equal, if not 
greater, share in the eulogy, because divine favor was 
considered a sine qua non for human success and poets were 
well aware of the divine wrath and punishment awaiting 
those who did not pay them proper tribute.2 


Traditional songs were available for the wide range of cultic 
and social occasions, but the great number and variety of 
Panhellenic and local occasions in the metropolitan and 
colonial Greek world, the agonistic spirit, and the prosperity 
of Greek cities during the archaic and early classical period 
gave rise to a booming song culture that fostered great 
artistry, creativity, and innovation.3 The Panhellenic and 
high-profile local festivals were the venues where poets had 
the opportunity to display their talent and choruses their 
virtuosity. Like poets, choruses also traveled to Panhellenic 
and other major sanctuaries for theoric purposes,4 but these 
also had their own resident choruses, often female. The 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo offers a precious early testimony of 
such a chorus on Delos, the famous Deliades, who are also 
epigraphically attested.5 


The gender and number of choreuts6 varied according to the 
occasion, the honorand, and in all likelihood the region. 
Apollo, for instance, was worshipped by male, female, and 
mixed choruses in Delphi, Athens, Delos, and elsewhere.7 
Similarly, male choruses performed dithyrambs for Dionysus 
in Athens, whereas the god is frequently imagined as leading 
his female Bacchic choruses in Thebes and Delphi. Whereas 
Attic drama initially required 12 and later 15 choreuts for 
tragedy and 24 for comedy, the number of choreuts that 
performed on different occasions in different places must 
have varied greatly.8 Fifty seems to have been the usual high 
number, three the low number; divine choruses who were the 
models for human choruses ranged from fifty (Nereids) to 
three choreuts (Graces). Athenian dithyrambic choruses 
required fifty choreuts, but our early sources are not 
particularly enlightening concerning the number of choreuts 
that performed other genres, such as hymns, paeans, and 
partheneia. The young Spartan women who performed 
Alcman’s composition in Sparta, for instance, seem to give 
the number ten for the members of their chorus. Another 
famous performance in honor of Apollo on Delos, the song- 
dance of Theseus’ fourteen male and female companions, 
who imitated the hero’s movements in the Labyrinth, gives 
us the number fifteen for a mixed chorus of young men and 
women.9 


The choral audio-spectacle, much admired in antiquity, is 
lost for us. As we shall see, however, we can reconstruct 
aspects of it thanks to self-referential choral statements in the 
texts that have survived. Epic and dramatic descriptions of 
choruses, sculptural and vase representations, and later 
accounts and treatises add substantial information on the 
nature and the appeal of choral performances. 10 


The Great Masters of the Archaic and Early 
Classical Periods 


Countless traditional songs must have been sung and danced, 
and countless new song-dances must have been produced in 
the Greek cities over the centuries. Of this prolific output 
little has survived: names of great masters, titles of their 
songs, and a small number of their poems—mostly in 
fragments. 


Probably all nine poets who were included in the 
Alexandrian canon of the nine lyric poets tried their hand at 
choral compositions. Alcman, who lived and composed in 
7th-century cosmopolitan Sparta, became famous for his 
partheneia, choral compositions for female choruses (AP 
9.184.9).11 In 1855 a papyrus found in a tomb in Saqqara by 
Auguste Mariette brought to light a precious song that 
Alcman composed for a Spartan female chorus. If we take 
into account the importance of female choruses in the 
religious and social life of the Greek polis, the surviving 
fragments are frustratingly few. I shall come back to song- 
dances for young women in the next section. 


At the other side of the Aegean the most famous female poet 
of the ancient world, Sappho, probably composed songs for 
both solo and choral performances on Lesbos.12 In the next 
section I shall look at some evidence that depicts Sappho as a 
chorodidaskalos, i.e., chorus teacher/leader. The other 
famous Lesbian poet, Alcaeus, is mostly associated with 
compositions for the solo voice, but some scholars have 
suggested the possibility of compositions for choral 
performance in ritual contexts. 13 


According to the 10th-century ad dictionary Suda, 
Stesichorus was the first to set up a chorus to cithara-singing 
(Sud. % 1095 (iv 433 Adler)). This testimony together with 
the length of Stesichorus’ compositions gave rise to the view 
that Stesichorus was a citharode, but this view has been 
persuasively refuted. 14 If the testimony claiming that 
Stesichorus was the first to set up a chorus has any authority, 
the reference must be to some Stesichorean choral innovation 


and its impact. In all likelihood he made his reputation 
leading his choruses first in Western Greek festivals and then 
in Spartan and Athenian festivals.15 Another Western Greek, 
Ibycus from Rhegium, also composed for choruses and drew 
his inspiration from Homer and the epic cycle.16 He spent 
time at the court of Polycrates on Samos and took part in the 
tyrant’s symposia which must have been the venue for his 
homoerotic songs, probably composed for a solo voice. 
Another famous poet associated with Polycrates was 
Anacreon from Teos. Anacreon is thought to have composed 
love songs for the symposium, but it is possible that some of 
his hymns were meant for choral execution. Moreover, it has 
been shown that he was perceived as a choral poet by the 
later Anacreontean tradition. 17 


Very few fragments survive of Simonides’ choral 
compositions, but as we shall see in the next section he 
became legendary for his fitness as a chorodidaskalos in his 
old age. The number of his victories in dithyrambic contests 
also became legendary: an epigram claims that he won fifty- 
six (XXVII Page). Some scholars have thought that this 
number too high, but it sounds right if we take into account 
the poet’s longevity and Panhellenic success. 18 


We are infinitely luckier with Pindar’s and Bacchylides’ 
choral compositions. Bacchylides’ poetry was essentially lost 
until a papyrus bought by E. A. Wallis Budge in Egypt 
reached the British Museum in 1896 and was edited by 
Kenyon a year later.19 In addition to epinicians, this papyrus 
preserved a number of dithyrambs, two in very good 
condition (c. 17 and 18). The best preserved corpus by far is 
Pindar’s epinicians. Some modern scholars have argued that 
epinicians were intended for solo performance. The scales 
have tipped in favor of chorality, a view that has ancient 
authority as well, but the heated controversy in the 1980s and 
the 1990s has shown that the texts alone can lead to 
diametrically opposing views.20 In any event our knowledge 
of Pindar’s prolific output and range shows that he composed 


mainly for choruses. We know that the Alexandrian edition 
of Pindar consisted of 17 books: 1 book of hymns, 1 book of 
paeans, 2 of dithyrambs, 2 of prosodia, 3 of partheneia, 2 of 
hyporchemes, | of encomia, 1 of threnoi, 4 books of 
epinicians.21 


The distinction between choral and solo compositions is 
unquestionably important for the reconstruction of the 
occasion and the audio-spectacle, but their boundaries were 
fluid. We know that choral compositions were re-performed 
solo and that solo compositions re-performed chorally.22 
There are also songs that conjure up different performance 
venues, such as sanctuaries and symposia, which indicate 
different performance modes.23 Moreover unforeseen 
circumstances and/or practical considerations might dictate a 
course of action at variance with the initial intention of a 
given composition. 


Choruses, Chorus Leaders, 
Chorodidaskaloi, and Poets 


Unlike the modern world’s specialization and 
professionalization, Greek poets composed the words, the 
melodies, and trained the choruses who were by and large 
amateurs drawn from the citizen body. Although our 
evidence is scant, it indicates that poets trained choruses at 
least in their own cities. We have seen that recent scholarship 
has entertained the possibility of Sappho as a choral poet. 
This view, which as we shall see has ancient authority, gains 
further support from the recently discovered fuller version of 
the Tithonus poem (fragment 58): 


(several words missing) the violet-rich Muses’ fine gifts, 
children, (several words missing) the clear-voiced song- 
loving lyre: (several words missing) skin once was soft is 
withered now, (several words missing) hair has turned 
white which once was black, my heart has been weighed 
down, my knees, which once were swift to dance like 


young fawns, fail me. How often I lament these things. 
But what can you do? No being that is human can escape 
old age. For people used to think that Dawn with rosy 
arms (several words uncertain) Tithonus fine and young to 
the edges of the earth; yet still grey old age in time did 
seize him, though he had a deathless wife.24 


The speaker talks to young people about the gifts of the 
Muses and a song-loving lyre, she complains about the marks 
old age has left on her complexion, her hair, her mood, and 
her agility. She can no longer dance like a young fawn, 
because her knees do not support her. Our speaker is clearly 
a choreut, in all likelihood female, who experiences problems 
because she is getting on in years. A number of scholars 
identify the speaker of this fragment with Sappho herself.25 
If the identification is right, our speaker is Sappho in her role 
of chorodidaskalos, which she is no longer able adequately 
to fulfill, if we take the statement at face value, because of 
her old age.26 


I suggest that Philostratus the Elder had this and other poems 
of Sappho in mind in his description of a painting featuring a 
choral performance in the precinct of Aphrodite (Imag. 2. 1, 
Uuviytpiat). For our purposes it makes little difference if 
Philostratus does not describe an actual painting, but 
reconstructs a rehearsal of a choral performance on the basis 
of his own contemporary experience, Sappho’s poetry, and 
possibly other sources.27 


What Philostratus describes is a performance of young 
women in a sanctuary of Aphrodite. The chorus leader is 
skilled, beautiful, and still young, but a wrinkle heralds old 
age. The statue of Aphrodite is lifelike, too. At this point the 
speaker apostrophizes his readers, asking if they want to pour 
a libation of words on the altar, for the altar has already 
enough frankincense and cinnamon and myrrh, it has a 
fragrance of Sappho. Once again, the painter is praised for 
the vividness of the painting which enables the viewers to 


hear the young choreuts singing. One of them is off-tune. The 
chorodidaskalos frowns at her, claps her hands, and ably 
brings her back into tune. A description of the appearance of 
the young choreuts follows: they are barefoot, they wear 
close-fitting girdles and colorful garments, their chitons are 
loose so as to not constrict their movement. They are 
beautiful. Paris or any other judge would have a hard time to 
choose the best, because they rival one another in looks and 
“honeyed voice” (ueAipwvot). The speaker hastens to add 
that this is Sappho’s expression. The envisaged hypothetical 
contest is not based on looks only, but on looks, movement, 
and voice. The emphasis on the sound is further strengthened 
by the assertion that Eros is playing along with them and 
producing harmonious notes by striking his bow. The 
description of the painting ends with the subject of the song- 
dance. The eroticized choreuts sing and dance the birth of the 
goddess of love. The Philostratean ekphrasis goes far beyond 
a vivid description of a choral performance. It is a successful 
attempt to reproduce the irresistible visual, aural, and 
olfactory appeal of choreia, Sappho-style. The Philostratean 
image of Sappho as a chorodidaskalos gains further support 
from an epigram in the Palatine Anthology (9.189) that 
depicts the poet as chorus leader (3-4) and to a reference in 
Aulus Gellius to choruses of boys and girls performing 
Sappho’s and Anacreon’s poetry.28 


Sappho was not the only poet to express the frustration of the 
aging chorodidaskalos. Antigonus of Carystus (Mir. 23 [27] 
p. 8 Keller) quotes some lines from one of Alcman’s songs 
and asserts that the aging speaker who complains about his 
heavy knees that no longer support him is Aleman himself.29 
In contrast to Sappho, however, who laments the inevitability 
of old age, Aleman expresses the wish that he were a bird: 


No longer, honey-toned, strong-voiced (or holy-voiced) 
girls can my limbs carry me. If only, if only I were a 
cerylus, who flies along with the halcyons over the flower 
of the wave with resolute heart, strong (or holy) sea-blue 


bird.30 


How seriously these statements are to be taken is unclear. It 
is possible that they are hyperbolic, meant to elicit 
compliments for the fitness of chorodidaskaloi past their 
prime. 


An agonistic epigram usually dated to the Hellenistic period 
extolls the fitness of Simonides at the age of 80 and turns the 
image of the aging chorodidaskalos’ feebleness upside down 
(XXVIII Page): 


Adeimantus was archon in Athens when the Antiochid 
tribe won the intricately-made tripod; one Aristides, son 
of Xenophilus, was choregos of the chorus of fifty men 
who had learned well; and for their training glory (k0d0c) 
came the way of Simonides, son of Leoprepes, at the age 
of eighty. (OySwKovtaétei madt Acwrpemtéoc) 


Simonides may have been an exception, of course, but his 
age was not perceived as a problem by the members of the 
Antiochid tribe, who trusted him to compose and train a 
chorus for a dithyrambic contest.31 The epigram offers us a 
valuable glimpse into choral training privileging the 
outcome: Simonides’ disciples are said to have learnt well. 


In a charming epinician, the Fourteenth Olympian Ode, 
Pindar lets the male choreuts speak of their training (13-20): 


O queen Aglaia, and you Euphrosyne, lover of song- 
dance, children of the mightiest of the gods, hear me now 
— and may you, Thalia, lover of song-dance, look with 
favour upon this lightly stepping revel-group that 
celebrates kindly fortune. For having practiced (€v 
ucAétaic) I have come to sing of Asopichus in Lydian 
mode, since the land of the Minyae is victorious at 
Olympia because of you.32 


The honorand Asopichus competed in the category of boys. 
The choreuts celebrating his victory were probably also boys 


of his age. They designate themselves as a komos, they draw 
attention to their light step and to the practice they have done 
in order to come and celebrate their friend’s Olympic 
victory.33 This charming song, a cross between a hymn and 
an epinician, conjures up the ancient sanctuary of the 
Charites in Orchomenos where the chorus of boys perform in 
the goddesses’ presence.34 Despite the reference to choral 
practice, it is worth noting that Pindar chose not to mention a 
chorodidaskalos in this instance. 


In contrast, in the Sixth Olympian, an epinician for the 
Syracusan Hagesias, Pindar mentions Aeneas, a 
chorodidaskalos whom he compliments for his skills (87— 
91): 


Now, Aeneas, urge your companions first to celebrate 
Hera the Maiden, and then to know if by our truthful 
words we escape the age-old taunt of “Boeotian pig,” for 
you are a true messenger, a message stick of the fair- 
haired Muses, a sweet mixing bow] of loudly ringing 
songs. 


Space considerations do not allow a detailed account of 
several important issues raised by Pindar’s request to 
Aeneas, so I shall limit myself to the ancient scholiasts’ 
explanation: 


For this Aeneas was the chorodidaskalos, whom Pindar 
used because he was weak-voiced and could not lead the 
choruses by himself in public, which most of the poets 
and especially those who had strong voices used to do 
when they participated in contests, teaching the choruses 
themselves. (2 ad Olymp. 6. 148a)35 


The scholiasts had no way to know if Pindar was weak- 
voiced nor do they cite their authority. They probably 
deduced this conclusion from Pindar’s compliment to Aeneas 
that he is a “mixing bowl of loud ringing songs” (yAvKUG 
Kpathp Ayapbéyktwv Aodtv). If there was any grain of 


truth in this contention, we would expect Pindar to address 
the chorodidaskaloi he used more often. As it happens, the 
request is extremely rare, if not unique.36 Besides, it is hard 
to believe that Pindar would have such success in the 
dithyrambic contests in Athens if he was unable to teach 
choruses. Delegation of chorodidaskalia must have been 
common practice for poets of Panhellenic stature. Poets in 
high demand must have traveled a lot, but even so it would 
be impossible to train all choruses in all cities which had 
commissioned song-dances. 


Pindar must have trusted Aeneas whom he praises for being a 
faithful messenger, a message stick of the lovely-haired 
Muses. Turned on its head Pindar’s compliment reveals the 
anxiety that poets must have felt when they sent their songs 
to be performed under the supervision of people they did not 
know. This is why it is hard to imagine that poets like Pindar 
and Simonides would risk competition by proxy in 
prestigious contests. Simonides’ decision to train the 
Antiochid tribe at an advanced age shows that he was not 
prepared to delegate this task to somebody else and risk his 
success at a prestigious contest.37 


Our evidence shows that more often than not the roles of 
chorodidaskalos and chorus leader (choragos) were distinct. 
In Athens, for instance, in the dithyrambic and dramatic 
contests the chorus leader was called the coryphaeus, 
whereas the term chorégos was used of the producer of the 
show.38 Beyond Athens our evidence is scant. In Alcman’s 
Louvre partheneion the chorus leader is Hagesichora. In all 
likelihood she, her second in command Agido, and the other 
members of the parthenaic chorus were trained by Alcman. 
In the archaic period choral instruction had a pedagogical 
dimension that went far beyond preparation for a certain 
performance.39 The pedagogical dimension of choreia was 
later succinctly formulated by Plato’s: 0 ... Amaidevtoc 
Axopevtoc, “the uneducated man is one without choral 
training,” (Laws 654a). 


Was Pindar the chorodidaskalos of the fragment 94b, the 
partheneion he composed for the Theban festival of 
Daphnephoria? The leader of the procession, which can be 
reconstructed to some extent thanks to Proclus’ testimony, 
was probably the boy Agasicles, the daphnéphoros, escorted 
by his father Pagondas. The chorus leader was female, 
perhaps Damaena, Pagondas’ daughter, according to Luigi 
Lehnus’ widely accepted reconstruction.40 Another female, 
Andaisistrota, is said to have trained either the chorus leader 
or some other female choreut (66-75): 


Aopalvac mal. .Jo .. [..Jot v0v pot 
mod 

otelyav Ayéo: [..] [t]lv ydo ¢[B]opwv 
EETAL 


mepWta Suyatne [0] 600 

6dpvac eVmnetdAou oxed[O] v 
Balvotoa medlAoltc, 
Avéatototp0ta av énd- 

oxnge pndeol[t.] . [.]tl-]. . [1 
a6’ gol[yploao, [- - 

puplov ef. wu. -Jae 

CevEal[u u- 


of Damaena, stepping forth now with a ... foot, lead the 

way for me, since the first to follow you on the way will 
be your kindly daughter, who beside the branch of leafy 

bay walks on sandals, whom Andaisistrota has trained in 
skills ... and she, with works of innumerable and (.. . ) 

having yoked.41 


The text is too lacunose to allow certainty concerning the 
kind of training Andaisistrota offered, but the participle 
Cevéal (perhaps yoking the chariot of song?) as well as the 
immediate and broader context points to music and poetry. 
Before the text breaks off in another self-referential statement 
the chorus mentions nectar (uf) vv vExta[p ... ... ... |vac 
€udc, 76). Whatever the familial relations between the 


choreuts’ relations were, it looks as if Pindar offered a 
glimpse into choral education of young Theban girls by 
female teachers. The choreuts of Alcman’s Louvre 
partheneion mention a certain Aenesimbrota who could also 
have been a chorodidaskalos, but the diction is far more 
vague than in the Pindaric daphnéphorikon.42 


What Alcman’s Louvre partheneion and Pindar’ s 
daphnéphorikon have in common is the gender of the 
choreuts, for the occasions for which they were composed 
and consequently their contents are very different. Claude 
Calame’s reconstruction of the occasion of Alcman’s 
partheneion has stood the test of time despite challenges to 
it, 1.e., a ritual celebration in song and dance of the transition 
of the choreuts to female maturity. Pindar’s partheneion, on 
the other hand, honors Apollo and the members of a 
prominent family whose male members are praised for their 
athletic victories, the care they take of foreigners (proxenia), 
and their devotion to justice (38-65), whereas the female 
members, some of which are taking part in the song-dance, 
are praised for their musical gifts.43 


It is worth noting, however, that despite their different 
circumstances both choruses compare their singing to the 
enchanting singing of the Sirens. In Alceman’s partheneion it 
is Hagesichora who is compared with the Sirens (96-97). 
The text is frustratingly lacunose, but in what survives the 
chorus seem to say that Hagesichora cannot sing better than 
the Sirens, because they are goddesses, but she can sing as 
well as a mortal can. In the daphnéphorikon the Theban 
choreuts assert that with the accompaniment of au/oi made of 
lotus they will imitate with their songs the Sirens’ boast 
(oeiphva 5€ KOuTtov aVALoKwV U0 AwTivwV LIUNoo’ 
dodatc, 13-15) whose power is such that it silences the 
swift blasts of the West wind (Zephyrus) and “whenever with 
the strength of winter chilling Boreas rages swiftly over the 
sea ... Stirs up the blast ...” (trans. Race). At this point our 
text becomes lacunose, but the Hesiodic intertext (fr. 27-28 


M.-W) according to which the Sirens enchanted the winds 
(toUc Avépouc HéAyeEtv) indicates a similar boast. Like the 
song of the Sirens that can conquer the raging North wind, 
the song that the Theban choreuts are about to reenact in the 
here and now will prove comparably enchanting. The 
specification of the material of the auloi as lotus wood 
intensifies the Odyssean intertext of irresistible 
enchantment.44 Pindar was well aware of the irresistible 
power of song. In the Eighth Paean he sang of the wondrous 
artifact of Hephaestus and Athena, the Kelédones, whom the 
two gods decided to destroy, when they realized the effect 
their song had on mortals who, unable to resist them and 
depart, stayed and died in Delphi.45 The Odyssey offered a 
more viable model of handling enchantment, since Odysseus 
was able both to enjoy the intense pleasure of the 
performance of the Sirens and survive it. 


In another fragment Alcman identifies the Muse with the 
Siren (A M@oa KéxAay’ O Aiyna Xnprjv, “the Muse cries out, 
that clear-voiced Siren,” 30 PMGF). Anastasia-Erasmia 
Peponi has drawn attention to Aelius Aristides’ reception of 
the identification and has offered a very attractive 
interpretation. We may first look at the interpretation of 
Aelius Aristides, who evidently had access either to the 
whole poem or to a substantial quotation (28.51): 


And you hear the Spartan saying to himself and the choir: 
The Muse cries out, that clear-voiced Siren. 


... Add this point too, that the poet, having in the first 
place requested the Muse herself, so that he might become 
active under her influence, goes on to say as though he has 
changed his mind that the choir itself instead of the Muse 
has become what he says. 


(trans. D. Campbell) 


According to Peponi “the identification of the Muses with the 
Sirens is not random from the leading figure’s point of view. 


If he imagines the voice of the chorus as that of Sirens and in 
turn identifies these with the Muses, he can be considered as 
both attracted to and inspired by the chorus that he leads. Or, 
to put this another way, the poet/choral leader acts out a 
position that is at once active and passive. He is made to 
yearn for the voices he hears while drawing from them the 
power to compose and sing.”46 


The choruses’ irresistible appeal to poets/chorodidaskaloi, 
proposed by this interpretation, underlies a number of 
Pindaric self-referential choral statements in which the 
speaker claims a special relationship with the Muses and 
other deities associated with music. In Pindar’s Fourth 
Paean, for instance, the male chorus of Ceans makes the 
following statement (21-24): 


tot xal €yW o[xOm]eAov volov Sta- 
yivWoxopat pev Apetaic AgEbAwv 
EdAavloiv, yivWox[o]palt] §& Kal 
poltoay maptxwy GAtc: 


Truly, I too, who dwell on a rock am renowned for 
Hellenic excellence in games on the one hand and on the 
other I am also known for my abundant contribution to 
music. 


William Race, who translates potoav as poetry, thinks that 
the “reference can be to the amount of poetry their [1.e., Cean 
athletes’) victories have occasioned or to the Cean poets 
Simonides and Bacchylides (whose first two odes celebrate 
Cean victors).”47 Whereas the expression is general enough 
to include the inspiration that Cean athletic victories offered 
to Simonides and Bacchylides, textual and contextual 
indications suggest that the reference cannot be so restrictive. 


The y€v-d€ construction indicates that the chorus boasts of 
the athletic excellence of Ceans on the one hand and of their 
contribution to music on the other. What does the chorus’ 
contribution consist of? It consists of beautiful singing and 


dancing. Pindar has not supplied an indirect object of the 
participle mapéxwv, but it is not hard to imagine the 
recipients: first and foremost the chorus sing and dance for 
Apollo. They also sing and dance for the human audience of 
the paean, but an important beneficiary of their musical 
talents is the composer of the paean, Pindar, who could be 
the chorodidaskalos.48 By making the chorus draw attention 
to their musical contribution, Pindar paid a compliment to the 
Cean performers of his paean, along the lines “You sing and 
dance splendidly! You inspire me.” The clever combination 
of an adverb denoting abundance (QAtc) with an iterative 
present participle (mapéxwv) and a direct object denoting the 
totality of music (uotoav), namely words, melody, and 
dance, points to the countless occasions that Cean choruses 
performed in the past, and presumably would perform in the 
future. As we shall see in the next section, instruction of 
choruses has a divine paradigm. In teaching and leading 
choruses, poets enacted in the here and now the instruction 
gods offered mortal choreuts once upon a time, and shared in 
the pleasure mortals offered to the gods. Sometimes the 
pleasure was so intense that poets thought of their choruses 
as Sirens. 


Singing and Dancing with and for the Gods 


From Homer onward poets missed no opportunity to 
foreground their privileged relation with the Muse(s), but 
they were aware that choruses had also a privileged relation 
with the gods, since their participation in ritual celebrations 
was indispensable.49 


We may first turn to Plato’s eloquent descriptions in the 
Laws. In 653e—654b the Athenian states that the gods 
appointed Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus as the mortals’ 
fellow-celebrants and fellow-choreuts: 


ATHENIAN. Very good. Now these forms of education, 
which consist in right discipline in pleasures and pains, 


grow slack and weakened to a great extent in the course of 
men’s lives; so the gods, in pity for the human race thus 
born to misery, have ordained the feasts of thanksgiving 
as periods of respite from their troubles; and they have 
granted them as companions in their feasts the Muses and 
Apollo the master of music, and Dionysus, that they may 
at least set right again their modes of discipline by 
associating in their feasts (ovveoptaotdc) with gods. [...] 
Now, whereas all other creatures are devoid of any 
perception of the various kinds of order and disorder in 
movement (which we term rhythm and harmony), to men 
the very gods, who were given, as we said, to be our 
fellows in the dance (toUc 0e0Uc ovyxopevTdc), have 
granted the pleasurable perception of rhythm and 
harmony, whereby they cause us to move and lead our 
choruses (xopnyetv NuGdv), linking us one with another by 
means of songs and dances; and to the choruses they have 
given their name from the “cheer” implanted therein.50 


It is worth noting that in the Laws the envisaged context of 
human and divine interaction is the festival. The designation 
of Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus as fellow-choreuts 
(ovyxopevtai), chorus-leaders (yopnyoi), and fellow- 
celebrants (Ovveoptaotai) suggests that they are imagined as 
being present on these festive occasions, guiding the minds, 
the voices, the steps, and the actions of mortals. A little later 
in the Laws the Athenian will describe the performance of 
the three choruses before the whole city: the chorus of 
children led by the Muses, the chorus of those under 30 who 
will invoke and pray to Apollo Paean, and the chorus of 
those between 30 and 60 (664cd). It is worth noting that the 
interaction of human choruses with the gods, as envisaged by 
the Athenian in this instance, is unmediated by poets.51 


One would be tempted to attribute the absence of poets to 
Plato’s hostility toward them, but the truth of the matter is 
that literary representations, prior to Plato, depict Apollo and 
Dionysus as leaders of human choruses and fellow- 


celebrants, and Plato may have had these in mind. The 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, for instance, concludes with 
precisely this image. First Apollo gives his Cretan priests a 
set of cultic instructions (490-501): to make an altar upon the 
beach, light fire upon it, and make an offering of white meal; 
next, to stand around the altar, which they must name 
Delphinius, and pray to the god as Apollo Delphinius; then 
the Cretan priests should dine beside their ship and pour an 
offering to the Olympian gods; once they have eaten, they 
should follow the god singing the hymn Je Paean, until they 
reach the place where they shall be responsible for Apollo’s 
rich temple. 


The Cretans followed the god’s instruction and when the 
time came Apollo arrived to lead the chorus to his sanctuary. 
Not surprisingly, under the musical guidance of Apollo, the 
chorus sing a paean (513-523): 


Then they took their meal by the swift, black ship, and 
poured an offering to the blessed gods who dwell on 
Olympus. And when they had put away craving for drink 
and food, they started out with the lord Apollo, the son of 
Zeus, to lead them, holding a lyre in his hands, and 
playing sweetly as he stepped high and featly. So the 
Cretans followed him to Pytho, marching in time as they 
chanted the Je Paean after the manner of the Cretan 
paean-singers and of those in whose hearts the heavenly 
Muse has put sweet-voiced song. With tireless feet they 
approached the ridge and straightway came to Parnassus 
and the lovely place where they were to dwell honoured 
by many men. There Apollo brought them and showed 
them his most holy sanctuary and rich temple. 


(trans. Evelyn-White 1932) 


This is the prototypical rite in honor of Apollo in which the 
god gives his future priests unmediated cultic and choral 
instructions. In Platonic terms he is a fellow-celebrant and a 
chorégos.52 


Dionysus and the Muses are also represented as fellow- 
celebrants and fellow-choreuts in pre-Platonic literary 
sources. Euripides’ Bacchae is the most extensive, but 
certainly not the only account of Dionysus’ depiction as a 
fellow-celebrant and chorégos of female choruses.53 
Similarly the Muses are also imagined as fellow-dancers. In 
the Second Stasimon of Euripides’ Heracles the chorus cast 
themselves as eternal choreuts who, despite their old age, 
still sing and dance and hope never to cease singing of the 
Muses who have made them dance (ai un’ Exopevoav, 686). I 
have argued elsewhere that in this instance the expression 
xopevw Tiva should be interpreted in the light of the 
representation of the gods as fellow-choreuts in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo and the Laws.54 In other words the 
expression Movoac at w’ €xopevoay can be translated as 
“the Muses who taught me to sing and dance.” This 
interpretation gains further support by the chorus’ 
immediately following parallelism of their song-dance in the 
here and now of the dramatic reality with the Deliades’ 
recurrent song-dance on Delos.55 This parallelism or “choral 
projection,” as Albert Henrichs labeled the tendency of tragic 
choruses, further enhances the Chorus’ claim to the divine 
origin and quality of their virtuosity. 


These epic and dramatic representations of choral interaction 
of mortals and immortals conjure up an i/lud tempus when 
the world was taking shape, institutions were being 
established, and boundaries were being drawn: Apollo 
instructed his Cretan priests how to worship him in song- 
dance and cult; Dionysus was dancing with his maenads on 
Parnassus and elsewhere as his cult was spreading across the 
whole earth. The Theban elders reminisce how they were 
taught to sing and dance by the Muses at a remote time long 
before Heracles’ apotheosis. The difference between these 
representations and Plato’s version in the Laws is that there 
the Athenian projects the choral interaction of the Muses, 
Apollo, and Dionysus with young and old choreuts to a 


future set in (fictional) Magnesia. This envisaged interaction 
in an imaginary city was not totally novel, however, but was 
rooted in religious belief and inspired by cultic practice. 
Festivals such as the Theoxenia where mortals were hosting 
the gods and choruses were singing and dancing in their 
honor evoked and reenacted the times when mortals enjoyed 
the company of the gods. Some of Pindar’s theoxenic songs 
have survived: the Third Olympian that conjures up the 
celebration of Theron’s Olympic victory at the Theoxenia of 
Dioscuri in Acragas, the Sixth Paean for the Delphic 
Theoxenia, and Dithyramb 75, evoking the xenismos of 
Dionysus in his small sanctuary in the Academy. In what 
follows we shall look briefly at the paean and the dithyramb. 


Pindar’s Sixth Paean was composed for performance in the 
Delphic Theoxenia. The song-dance begins with the Chorus’ 
prayer to golden Pytho to welcome them along with the 
Charites and Aphrodite in this most holy time: 


Mp0c OAupniou Atdoc of, xpuloé]a 
KAUTOLpAVTL Ive@ol, 
Atooopart Xaptteo- 
otv te xal oVv Agpoditat, 
€v CaoGéwt pe SEEQAL yCdval 
QotStpov TMiepté6éwv mpopdatay. 
(Pae. 6.1-6) 


In the name of Olympian Zeus, I beseech you, golden 
Pytho famous for seers welcome me along with the 
Graces and Aphrodite in this holy time, the songful 
prophet of the Pierians. 


(trans. Race modified) 


In the light of the theoxenic occasion, I suggest that the 
arrival of the Charites and Aphrodite retains here its literal 
meaning as well.56 In other words the male chorus imagine 
that they arrive at a holy time, when divine guests, in this 
instance the Charites and Aphrodite, are also invited and 
expected. The simultaneous arrival and reception conjures up 


the image of choral interaction of Pindar’s male chorus with 
the Charites and Aphrodite. After a reference to the recurrent 
performances of Delphian priestesses and a lacuna of about 
30 lines, the choreuts sing a brief praise of the Muses’ 
omniscience and ask them to hear their song (58). In the 
missing lines (19-49) the chorus sang of a divine strife, if we 
are to judge from 1.50, “whence the immortals’ strife 
began...” The gods who were said to have quarreled were 
probably thought to be present in the Theoxenia, as were also 
the Muses, despite the absence of any indication other than 
the chorus’ request kA Ute vOv. Be that as it may, the nature 
of the festival leaves no doubt that the paeanic chorus 
performed for a mixed audience, human and divine, who 
gathered together at Delphi. 


A dithyramb that Pindar composed for the Athenians begins 
with an invitation to the Olympians and come and join the 
chorus who are dancing for Dionysus (Dithyramb 4, fr. 75.1- 
19): 


Come to the chorus, Olympians, and send over it glorious 
grace, you gods who are coming to the city’s crowded, 
incense-rich navel in holy Athens and to the glorious, 
richly adorned agora. Receive wreaths of plaited violets 
and the songs plucked in springtime, and look upon me 
with favor as I proceed from Zeus with splendor of songs 
secondly to that ivy-knowing god, whom we mortals call 
Bromios and Eriboas as we sing of the offspring of the 
highest of fathers and of Cadmeian women. Like a seer, I 
do not fail to notice the clear signs, when, as the chamber 
of the purple-robed Horai is opened, the nectar-bearing 
flowers bring in the sweet-smelling spring. Then, then, 
upon the immortal earth are cast the lovely tresses of 
violets, and roses are fitted to hair and voices of songs 
echo to the accompaniment of pipes and choruses come to 
Semele of the circling headband. 


(trans. Race) 


There is broad consensus that Pindar composed this song- 
dance for the Dionysia, but various reconstructions have 
been offered concerning the timing of this performance 
within the festival and its locale in Athens.57 The invitation 
of the gods to come and join the chorus suggests that Pindar 
may have had Dionysus’ xenismos in mind, which took place 
in the god’s small sanctuary in the Academy.58 Most 
scholars think of the great Dionysiac procession as the 
performance context, and specifically the altar of the twelve 
gods in the old Agora, whose location before the Persian 
wars, however, has now been suggested to be east of the 
Acropolis.59 It is possible that Pindar telescoped two 
different events and venues, i.e., the arrival and the xenismos 
of Dionysus in the Academy and the great procession that 
opened the festival in the Agora. Whether the chorus 
performed this song-dance at the sanctuary of Dionysus in 
the Academy, or in the old Agora, or even in the theater, 
Pindar conjured up a beautiful image where the Olympians 
were invited to join the mortal choreuts in song and dance in 
the most relaxing occasion, the spring festival in honor of 
Dionysus. As the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, Pindar’ s 
dithyramb offers yet another precious representation of 
mortals and immortals as united in choral dance and feasting 
as ovyxopevTal and ovveoptaortai. 


Epilogue 


The preceding discussion focused on the great masters of the 
archaic and early classical period and their choral 
compositions for female and male choruses at the apogee of 
the song-dance culture. Choral activity does not of course die 
with Pindar. As Ewen Bowie has argued, choral activity 
remains a marker of Greek identity well into the Roman 
period.60 What survives however suggests that by the end of 
the fifth century Pindar’s compositions were already “silent” 
(according to Eupolis because of people’s indifference to 
beauty).61 The fractures through our scant and fragmentary 


evidence suggest that women had a more important role both 
as choreuts and chorodidaskaloi in the artistic and cultic life 
of the Greek cities than our surviving evidence allows us to 
establish. There must have been countless gifted women 
who, like Andaisistrota, trained young girls but only one, 
Sappho, made it to the canon of the nine lyric poets and was 
considered the tenth Muse. The various angles on the theme 
of the aging poet/chorodidaskalos must have reflected the 
anxiety professional poets felt at the prospect of reaching an 
age when they could no longer teach and lead choruses. It 
was not simply an anxiety at quitting a profession. We have 
seen that comparisons of the performance of female choruses 
with the irresistible appeal of the Sirens revealed the 
inspiration and the pleasure that the chorodidaskaloi derived 
from their interaction with choruses, and that inspiration and 
pleasure is something they would miss. In the archaic and 
early classical period choral instruction had a divine model, 
on the pedagogical significance of which Plato capitalized 
later. The Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus were believed to be 
the mortals’ fellow-choreuts and fellow-celebrants. This 
privileged relationship of human choruses with the gods had 
important implications for their cultic authority and musical 
virtuosity, for like the poets, choruses could also claim that 
their art had divine origin. 


FURTHER READING 


Claude Calame’s work on choruses is still the basic work of 
reference (2001). Mullen 1982 focuses on Pindar, but the 
first two chapters are of interest to students of choral 
performance in general. Stehle 1997 is a reading of poetry 
performed on communal occasions and at the symposium 
and is informed by gender and performance theory. 
Kowalzig 2007 is a demonstration of the importance of the 
choral performance of myth and ritual for the life of the 
polis, and its power to effect social change on the local and 
Panhellenic level. Athanassaki 2009b, an extensive part of 


which has been subsequently published in English in the 
form of updated articles, considers the art displayed in the 
Panhellenic centers as a visual “intertext” shared by poets, 
performers, and audiences, and it explores the inspiration it 
offered to poets and the poems’ subsequent commemorative 
and emotional impact on their audiences (Athanassaki 2009a, 
2011, 2012a, 2012b, 2016a, 2016b). The collection of essays 
in Peponi 2013 gives the Laws center-stage and demonstrates 
its importance for the study of the Greek performance 
culture. Those interested in dithyrambic choruses should 
consult the essays in Kowalzig and Wilson 2013. Billings, 
Budelmann, and Macintosh 2013 examine the position of 
choral studies in classical scholarship and explore their 
reception by ancient and modern authors and the fascination 
they still exercise on thinkers and artists of different 
societies. Steiner’s extensive investigation of the 
representation of choruses in Greek culture (Steiner 2021b) 
came out when this chapter was already in production. 


Notes 


1 Greek has a variety of terms denoting festivals and festivities: 
agon (Qywv), heorté (opt), panégyris (maviyvpic), thalia 
(Oaria), aglaia (AyAaia), kKOmos (K@06), etc. 


2 See Athanassaki 2018b with references. 


3 For the booming song culture in the archaic and classical period 
see Herington 1985. For traditional cult songs see Kowalzig 
2007: 6—7. For the various types of song-dances see Weiss 
2020: 162-164. 


4 For thedria see Rutherford 2013. 


5 Homeric Hymn to Apollo 156-164; for the Deliades see 
Calame 1997: 104-110; Clay 1989; Kowalzig 2007: 56-80; 
Peponi 2009; Nagy 2013. For the Hellenistic testimonies 
concerning the Deliades see Bruneau 1970: 35-38. Rutherford 
2000 suggests that the Homeric hymn reflects choral practices 


which are attested by Hellenistic inscriptions. 


6 The term “‘choreut” (xyopevtnc <xopoc, xopeia in Greek) is 
preferable to the term dancer or singer, because it denotes 
simultaneous singing and dancing. Greek has special words for 
dancer (orchestés) and singer (aoidos, hymnétés, etc.). As a 
rule the chorus sang and danced in unison; Naerebout 2017 
reiterates his conviction that choruses always sang and danced 
in unison. Other scholars opt for more open models. Lardinois 
1996, for instance, envisages a choral performance that Sappho 
sings and plays the lyre while female choruses dance. Nagy 
2013 also advocates a more open model. 


7 See Calame 1997: 25-30 and 74-88. 
8 Calame 1997: 19-25. 
9 Plutarch, Theseus 21; see Calame 1997: 53-58. 


10 For epic representations see Richardson 2011; for dramatic 
representations see Henrichs 1994/1995 and Swift 2010. 


11 See Power (Chapter 17) in this volume. 
12 See Lardinois (Chapter 18) in this volume. 
13 See Nagy 2007 with references. 


14 For convincing argumentation in favor of Stesichorus as a 
choral composer see in particular Burnett 1988, Cingano 1993, 
and Finglass 2017a. For an overview of arguments for and 
against choral execution of Stesichorean poetry and more 
broadly the state of Stesichorean studies see Finglass and Kelly 
2015b: 1-17. 


15 See Bowie 2015: 120-124. 
16 See Campbell 1982: xvii—xviii; Hutchinson 2001: 234-235. 


17 See Ladianou 2005, who argues persuasively for Anacreon’s 
reception as a choral poet by the Anacreontean tradition. 


18 See Wilson 2000: 218. 


19 See Budge 1920: 345-355. Kenyon’s editio princeps was 


published in 1897. 


20 The arguments advanced in favor of choral vs. solo 
performance of Pindar’s epinicians are mutatis mutandis 
similar to those advanced about Sappho’s poetry, but to my 
knowledge there has not been so far a comparative assessment 
of the lines of argumentation used for the classification of melic 
poetry as choral or monodic. 


21 See Race 1987. 
22 See Cingano 2003. 


23 Pindar’s Sixth Pythian, for instance, presents its performance 
as a procession to Apollo’s temple, but it also conjures up the 
symposium as a performance venue. I have labeled this 
rhetorical trope “mirrored performance settings”; see 
Athanassaki 2009a, 2012a for more examples. 


24 The translation (with a slight modification in the last line) is 
taken from Obbink 2011. 


25 See for instance Gronewald and Daniel 2004: 7 and Lardinois 
201 1b. 


26 Even if the speaker here is not Sappho, fr. 58 offers us a 
precious glimpse into the frustration of the aging 
chorodidaskalos. See Power 2019: 93 who considers fr. 58 an 
example of parachorality: “but in the monodic fragment 58 
choreia is treated as a figure of thought, a situational metaphor 
for the social and affective dynamics of Sappho’s group (or any 
analogous group), not to mention for the human condition itself 
*: for the choral imagery see also Steiner 2021a: 83-87. 


27 For Philostratus’ reception of Sappho see also Ladianou 2016 
with references. 


28 Aulus Gellius Noctae Atticae 19.9.4. See Yatromanolakis 
2007: 84-85. 


29 For the association of Sappho fr. 58 with Aleman 26 see 
Calame 1983: 474 and Lardinois 201 1b. 


30 Translation taken from Campbell. 


31 For Simonides’ great success in Athens see Ierano 2013: 376- 
377 and Athanassaki 2020. 


32 My translation. 


33 The ancient scholiast glosses it as €mmpedreioig (2 Ol. 14 26a). 
The verb weAet@ and the noun peAétn are used for the practice 
of dancers (Plato Laws 813e), actors (Aristotle Problemata 
9015), and orators (Plato Phaedrus 228b). 


34 ¥ OL. 14 21d: Seaodpevan toUtov TOV xopOv [...] EVKOAWC 
xopevovta, AO Ko1vod, EmnKoo1 yéveo0e. For the performance 
of this chorus at the sanctuary of the Orchomenian Charites see 
Athanassaki 2003, 2009b: 100-125 with references. 


35 My translation. The same claim is repeated in scholium 149a. 


36 The other person that could have been a chorodidaskalos is a 
certain Nicasippus in [sthmian 2. 47 about whom we know 
nothing other than Pindar’s request to deliver the poet’s 
message and song to Thrasybulus. 


37 At the end of the fifth century Aristophanes entrusted the 
chorodidaskalia of several of his plays to Callistratus (see 
OCD s.v. Callistratus 1). Aristophanes’ reasons are unknown, 
but the increasing pressure of specialization may have played a 
role. 


38 See Calame 1997: 43-49. 

39 See Calame 1997: 221-244 for a discussion of the evidence. 
40 Lehnus 1984. 

41 The text and translation are taken from Race 1997. 


42 For Aenesimbrota as chorodidaskalos see, e.g., Page 1951: 
65-67. 


43 For the gender dynamics in this song-dance see Stehle 1997: 
93-99; for the social dynamics see Kurke 2007. 


44 As Peponi 2012: 84 points out, Pindar adds here the musical 
accompaniment, i.e., the pipes, that is missing from the 


Odyssean account of the song of the Sirens. 
45 See Rutherford 2001: 210-232 and Power 2011. 
46 See Peponi 2012: 87. 


47 See Race 1997: 261. Cf. Rutherford 2001: 282 who translates: 
“known also for providing the Muse in plenty.” 


48 In the First Isthmian, 1-3, Pindar mentions a song he must 
compose for Delos, but presumably has not yet finished, 
because he gave priority to his epinician for the Theban 
Herodotus. Scholars have long thought that Pindar’s reference 
is to the late delivery of the Fourth Paean. See, e.g., Race 
1997: 135; Rutherford 2001: 284-285. As Rutherford points 
out (ibid 292 with n. 48), the speaker envisages his choreia on 
Ceos, a statement that has led the ancient scholiast to posit a 
rehearsal on Ceos. 


49 For a detailed discussion see Athanassaki 2018a. 


50 The translation is that of Bury (1926, Loeb Classical Library) 
slightly modified. 


51 Elsewhere in the Laws Plato mentions human intermediaries: 
see 656c and 816bd. 


52 For Apollo as leader of the Cretan chorus see also Nagy 2009. 


53 See for instance the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 26, 9-10, 
which depicts Dionysus leading the choruses of nymphs who 
raised him to be honored with many hymns (ztoAbuuvos, 7). 


54 See Athanassaki 2018a: 96-98. 


55 The parallelism is achieved by the mova pév — modivac 5é 
construction in lines 687 and 691. See H. Parry 1965: 37 and 
Henrichs 1996. 


56 For the metaphorical meaning see Rutherford 2001: 307 who 
suggests that “the inclusion of the Kharites and Aphrodite in 
the prayer identifies the register as one of sexuality and 
celebration: it is as if the xopdoc of young men (line 122) is a 
k@oc arriving at Delphi.” 


57 See Neer and Kurke 2014 with references to earlier scholarship. 


58 Pausanias 1.29.2; Philostratus Lives of the Sophists p. 549. 
The xenismos of Dionysus as the performance context of this 
song-dance was advanced by Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 95-96, 
who seems to be thinking of the Agora north of the Acropolis. 
Note that her book came out the same year as the publication of 
John Papadopoulos’ finds (Papadopoulos 2003) that offered 
definitive arguments for the location of the Ancient Agora to 
the East of the Acropolis before the Persian wars. Note also that 
the date of Pindar’s dithyramb is unknown. 


59 For the location of the old Agora to the east of the Acropolis 
see Neer and Kurke 2014 with references. 


60 Bowie 2006. 


61 This is Eupolis’ verdict quoted by Athenaeus 1.2c—3a. 


CHAPTER 2 
Religion and Ritual in Early Greek Lyric 


William Furley 


It is hard to overstate how much the modern mindset differs 
from the ancient in the matter of religion. Today, instead of 
praying to healing gods, or performing rituals in iatromantic 
cults if we are ill, we call on all the vast repertoire of modern 
medicine, confident that science and technology will have the 
answer to our malady. Today, when we enter an athletic 
competition, we rely on dietetics, training, and good 
equipment instead of prayers to Hermes or Iris. Today, when 
a state deliberates on an international crisis, it does not ask 
Delphi or Dodona or another oracle for advice, but rather it 
calls on all possible experts and, in a democracy, it debates in 
the relevant houses, before it, for example, imposes sanctions 
or declares war on another country. No need to labor the 
point. The old gods are dead, science and technology rule. 
Since most classicists—I mean teachers and students—at 
modern universities pursue the scientific way of thinking, it 
is hard for us to make the imaginative leap necessary to 
understand what an ancient prayer, hymn, or ritual really 
meant to the individual praying or the group singing.1 They 
certainly would not have done it if they thought it was 
wasted breath. So our approach can be either that of the 
interested observer or we can attempt somehow to step inside 
the ancient mindset. It is in fact the old dichotomy of the 
anthropologist: emic (the perspective from within the social 
group) or etic (the perspective of the observer). The external 
observer of a rite from a different culture can interpret the 
rite from his point of view, while the person performing the 
rite may have a quite different “reason.”2 We do not need to 
go too far down this road. Suffice it to remind readers that in 
the religious lyric we will be discussing there is very much 


an emic and an etic standpoint. 


But what is this religion which we wish to discuss in 
conjunction with archaic and classical lyric poetry? The only 
earlier sources to survive are the epics of Homer and Hesiod, 
together with fragments of the so-called epic cycle. It is 
probable that lyric poetry coexisted with epic, but as we map 
existing texts, lyric comes “after” epic. And before the two 
epic giants there existed a society in Greece which we can 
only investigate through archaeology, including inscribed 
clay tablets which speak to us to a very limited degree. 
Philology on the other hand has shown how Homeric epic 
developed over the centuries as an oral form of poetry with 
its roots in Mycenaean Greece.3 Many of the gods we 
encounter in literature recur in the Mycenaean linear B 
tablets.4 So the first datum is the age of many of the gods and 
their cults which form the background to literary religion. In 
Homer we see the gods assembled and conversing;5 we see 
individual gods taking individual action on earth, and 
humans conversely engaged in a number of actions directed 
toward winning divine attention and favor: praying, 
sacrificing, consulting oracles, singing hymns (on Achilles’ 
Shield), burying the dead with elaborate rituals, and so on. 
When the lyric poets begin their work the whole apparatus 
exists. They draw on tradition, personalize it, select from it.6 
Did the poets—and their audiences— “believe” in the gods 
which appear in their poems, or were they already mere 
literary abstractions as in English classical verse? The 
question of belief is often brushed aside by modern scholars 
who maintain that Greek religion up to and including the 
Classical period was a question of doing, saying, but not 
believing. Personally I side with scholars who take the 
opposing view that there is no point going to great lengths to 
worship a god if one does not believe in his (or her) power. Is 
it possible to imagine that Sappho’s heart-rending appeals to 
Aphrodite were directed at a literary abstraction? I think 
not.7 


Another important point to make at the outset is the 
communality of Greek lyric. Choral lyric obviously involved 
a number of interested parties, as we shall see: the poet, 
chorus, listeners, and divine ‘“‘audience,” to whom the 
performance was addressed. But monodic lyric no doubt 
involved a group experience as well: apart from the singer 
(aoidos) there was often, we imagine, a group of male or 
female companions (hetairoi or hetairai) who may have 
joined in, too, if they knew the tune. This means that the poet 
was always composing for this performative context, and 
was not merely expressing feelings in private.8 This is a very 
important principle for Aeolic lyric (Sappho and Alcaeus) 
because sometimes scholars have tried to read their works as 
if they were private diary entries. So Greek lyric is much 
more public than modern poetry for the reason that it had to 
make itself understood to its listeners, that it had to be 
memorable both for performer and listener, and, above all in 
our case, it had to deliver an unequivocal message to the 
gods. There was not only a “song culture” in Greece at this 
time, there was also a hymn and prayer culture.9 The vast 
majority of lyric compositions, whether cult hymns or less 
overtly hieratic compositions, from this period are lost.10 We 
should beware of generalizing from the scant remains, but 
this “congregational” aspect of the poetry should be kept in 
mind.11 


Religion itself as a thing in its own right did not exist either 
in the archaic or the classical period. The Greeks had no one 
word for it, as scholars never tire of pointing out.12 No need 
to rehearse that argument. The converse of this truism, 
however, is that religion was everywhere and intertwined 
with everything, as we shall see. The Greeks did not separate 
religion from other activities, but included it in the sense that 
the gods and their entourage made themselves felt, and 
demanded recognition, in all walks of life. It might be true to 
say that the gods then were as omnipresent and omnipotent 
as the Internet today. As this spreads its tentacles into almost 


all our activities nowadays, and watches over our shoulder, 
so then the Greeks believed they lived and prospered by the 
grace of the gods and suffered, and died, by the will of the 
gods. Nevertheless it is important to remember that at this 
time “religion” was organized only in the sense that the early 
polis began to choose its priests, that is, the functionaries 
who would supervise sacrifice on the various civic altars, and 
the times that was appropriate. Otherwise there were many 
freelancers: prophets, seers, purveyors of the Mysteries, 
healers, and so on.13 They were a motley crew, as 
Aristophanes liked to point out later.14 Their reputation was, 
no doubt, predicated on their apparent success. The Greek 
army attacking Troy had its Chalcas; the Spartans at Plataea 
their Teisamenos; the Ten Thousand in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis their Silanos (1.7.18), or generally “prophets” 
(4.3.17 wdvteic).15 Likewise, holy scripture had never been 
organized into a unity like the books of the Bible; there were 
sacred texts such as those composed by hexameter poets such 
as Orpheus, Musaios, Olen, but these did not form a coherent 
unity, and nobody tried to force them into such. Thus 
“religion” did not exist as a recognized body of sacred 
scripture. All these people and entities vied with each other 
for the truth, 16 as, indeed, did the gods. There was 
competition and rivalry among the gods, as there was among 
holy men on earth. True, as Herodotus says, Homer and 
Hesiod did their best to give the Greeks a theogony, and 
organize their worship into something like a coherent system 
(2.52), but their works were still poetry and nothing like holy 
law, or catechism. 


So when the gods and ritual are invoked in lyric poetry we 
should bear this in mind. The poets were calling on a vast 
conglomerate of traditional hiera (lit. “sacred things”), by no 
means to be scorned in its numen (lit. “holy power’), but not 
part of what might be called a system politic. The famous 
case of Sappho fr. 1 Campbell takes the form of a genuine 
private prayer to Aphrodite with many features of the ancient 


prayer-hymn;17 we would, I think, certainly admit this piece 
to the category “private religion,” but it is equally certainly 
not a cult hymn in the sense of a song repeatedly sung by a 
congregation engaged in cult worship. Or we might take 
several of Alcaeus’ fragments in which recognized gods are 
called upon, again, with many features of the traditional 
hymn, but with a recognizable purpose of calling the gods’ 
support for Alcaeus’ faction (his stasis) on Lesbos.18 Again, 
definitely religion, but hardly “official” worship. Later on, 
some genuine cult hymns do indeed come to light. One of the 
most interesting is the Cretan Hymn for the Great Kouros.19 
Its precise dating is a matter of debate but it may be very old. 
The inscription which transmits it to us is, admittedly, much 
later. But this indeed is genuine cult lyric, with a 
recognizable lyric meter (ionics) and a refrain (ephymnion) 
which no doubt rang out when the congregation sang it. 
Some other “authentic” cult hymns are equally late: the 
inscriptions on the Athenian Treasure-House at Delphi 
recording hymnic compositions by Limenaios and Athenaios 
are hymns to Apollo in ionic meter for the ritual known as 
Pythais (a procession from Athens to Delphi).20 Again, clear 
cases of cult hymns, but originating in the second century 
BC. In this essay the texts we collected in Furley and Bremer 
2001 will be largely taken as read; it will perhaps be of 
greater interest to the reader if we concentrate here on new 
developments: new texts and new approaches. Let us begin 
with the latter. 


Some Recent Research 


A new line with regard to the choral lyric of Pindar and 
Bacchylides has been taken by Barbara Kowalzig, whose 
central hypothesis is that the fragments of Pindar and 
Bacchylides, sung by choruses representing their state of 
origin, contain myths which reflect local, or regional, 
history.21 That is, the myths which they relate are 
aetiological in the sense that they give an dition or 


grounding, to the social history of the performers and 
recipients of one such example of choreia. An example: 
Pindar’s sixth Paian tells—among other things—of 
Neoptolemus’ death and burial at Delphi. Kowalzig argues 
that this myth somehow reflects the ambivalent position of 
the Amphictyons at Delphi: they exert control over Delphi 
but are not actually the local owners of the cult. 
Neoptolemus’s position can be seen as somehow analogous: 
an opponent of Apollo, yet buried, and given hero worship 
within the cult precinct. Similarly Kowalzig examines 
missions to the Delia festival during the period of Attic 
hegemony: cities positioned themselves with respect to the 
Delian League by contributing—or staying away—from the 
festival. One might say that they voted by their dances.22 
With great attention to detail and vast scope of the socio- 
political history of each cult locality she attends to, Kowalzig 
has illuminated above all the socio-historical dimension of 
the myths sung by Pindar and Bacchylides, with particular 
focus on their cult poetry. Myth is never innocent in these 
compositions, but rather encoded history, or even politics. 


The dissertation by Yuriy Lozynsky (2014) takes up the 
gauntlet thrown down by Kowalzic, and Furley and Bremer, 
in the sense that he argues against a monocausal 
interpretation of cult lyric in favor of a plurality and 
hierarchy of factors in their composition. Yes, they employ 
hieratic rhetoric (Furley and Bremer), and reflect local socio- 
political realities (Kowalzig), but there are other factors as 
well, and Lozynsky makes it his job to show the various 
components, or layers of significance, in these texts. The key 
ingredient in his work is that of “stakeholders,” that is, the 
various parties who are involved and interested in the 
presentation of a cult hymn.23 Of course there are the gods, 
the actual addressees of a hymn, but the human side is not 
simply the audience. Lozynsky identifies “hosts,” for 
example, the Delphians, or Delians, where the hymns are 
performed, the presenters, who are usually a trained chorus, 


perhaps from a different city, such as Athens or Thebes, the 
poet who composes the hymn, and perhaps other performers 
such as musicians. His thesis quite rightly points to the 
performance context of cult hymns, and how the various 
stakeholders influence the shape and content of the hymnic 
text. This work could perhaps be linked to the essay by 
Carey, which seeks to identify the identity and singing voice 
of monodic compositions and choral works.24 The important 
point here is the way singers “construct” their identity and 
“negotiate” a relationship with the deity or entity hymned. 


An interesting development was also marked by Laura 
Swift’s monograph on sacred songs mirrored in Attic 
drama.25 The idea here—one anticipated in more 
rudimentary terms by Furley and Bremer in Greek Hymns— 
was that the choruses of Greek drama frequently sing songs 
which are “like” cult hymns or traditional songs but 
embedded, of course, in the dramatic context. Her book is 
less focused on the formal attributes of choral lyric and how 
they recur in tragic choruses; she concentrates more on the 
imagery and context suited to the lyric forms and how these 
are mirrored in tragedy. An example is the paianic song in 
Sophokles’ OT in which the chorus sing a long paian which 
forms the parodos of the play. The audience is perhaps led to 
believe in salvation when it hears this type of song, but, if so, 
it is deceived, as the play gradually leads to disaster. 
Similarly in Euripides’ Jon, paianic song in honor of Apollo 
by the chorus, stands in contrast to Apollo’s negative role in 
the play. There is, in the opinion of Swift, a tension between 
paianic mood and the development of the play.26 She also 
considers epinician, a genre which traditionally and socially 
celebrates great deeds, but the epinician sung by the chorus 
in Euripides’ Herakles leads to an ironic effect when 
juxtaposed with Herakles’ butchering of his family. One 
might in fact align the thrust of this work with the older 
subject of tragic irony, but played out in a new arena. Here 
the tragic motif examined is the choral song imitating genres 


of choral lyric placed contrapuntally to the development of 
the tragedy. Another aspect of her work is the alignment of 
gender in choral song and the heroine of the play. Thus, 
partheneia and hymenals for female leads and epinikia and 
paians for men. The choral lyrics here are not always, it 
seems, placed contrapuntally to the plot; if I understand her 
correctly, the third stasimon of Euripides’ Helen, a 
notoriously difficult piece, can be seen as a kind of 
partheneion in that Demeter must become reconciled to her 
daughter’s gender (i.e., sexuality), which is achieved by her 
taking on the character of Oreia Mater and “receiving” 
Aphrodite’s gift. It is not surprising that many choruses in 
tragedy are cast in the mold of existing models of choral 
lyric; Swift’s book takes up this motif and, not contenting 
herself with identifying types of choral song, she asks how 
these contribute to audience reception by bringing with them 
generic expectations. 


Thus new research has turned the microscope on the social 
and historical background of choral lyric (Kowalzig), the 
tiered structure of performance (Lozynski), and the reception 
of lyric genres in Attic tragedy (Swift). Turning now to some 
new or less well-known texts we may begin with the 
magnificent new series of Sapphic fragments which have 
come to light, even if partly under questionable 
circumstances.27 The poems which have been rediscovered 
are not purely religious but they contain religion, and this, 
after all, is typical of much of cult lyric: the poems often 
contain a religious element, vital to the composition of the 
whole, and yet not dominating it. 


New Discoveries of Sappho 


The so-called “Old Age Poem” shows the poet lamenting her 
old age, although there is no overt indication that the subject 
is a female, like Sappho herself.28 One could read it as a 
general indictment of old age. The poem opens on a 


religious, if conventional, note: the children (probably a 
fictional girl chorus) are to “employ the fine gifts of the 
violet-bosomed Muses and the fine-voiced tortoise-shell 
which loves song.”29 Note that the “song-loving tortoise- 
shell” evokes a well-known myth here: how Hermes found 
the “original” tortoise, eviscerated it, and turned its shell into 
an instrument which “loved song.”30 The opening has 
evoked both the Muses with a particularly feminine epithet 
(iokOAmwv), and Hermes who turned the tortoise to music. 
Then the poem progresses, listing the unwelcome attributes 
of advancing age: wrinkled skin, stiff joints, gray hair, 
depression. All these things, the text says, “I lament much. 
But what can I do?” (10 <wEv> otevoxiodSw SapuEwe: AAAA TL 
Kev ToEinv;). A gnomé follows, then the poem suddenly 
plunges into myth: “they say Dawn of the rosy arms, 
<overcome> by Love, carried Tithonus off to the ends of the 
earth, since he was beautiful and young, but nevertheless 
grey old age overcame him in time, he who was married to 
an immortal wife.” Is myth religion? Intuitively we will 
probably say yes.31 The second but last word indicates that a 
religious dimension is implied: Tithonos aged like a mortal; 
but his wife and captor, Eos, was immortal. Hence the whole 
poem suddenly acquires a religious dimension. Everything 
Sappho has said about advancing old age should be set in 
relation to immortality. It is not just that mortals age: we are 
mortals, unlike Eos, who was taken in by Tithonos’ beautiful 
youth.32 Thus the poem begins with the Muses and ends with 
Eos; between these immortal brackets humans enjoy—or 
endure—their life span, their youthful beauty close to 
divinity at first, but withering unpleasantly and inevitably 
with the passing of time (xpOvu1). Thus the Greek belief in 
gods and men frames this poem. Perhaps not a difficult or 
complicated structure, but nevertheless vital to the full 
message, to use an unfashionable word. 


The new “Brothers Poem” is framed with a similar, but overt, 
contrast between mortal and immortal.33 We are not quite 


sure what the context is, as the first stanza is mostly missing. 
The speaking voice is not identified, and the addressee is also 
left open. I am tempted to think Sappho left these parameters 
deliberately undetermined: the poem is, to an extent, open- 
ended. The speaker admonishes an addressee that she is 
“always going on about Charaxos returning with a full ship.” 
Immediately she brings in the gods: “Only Zeus and all the 
other gods know such things,” she says. “You should not 
think about such things, but rather you should send me off to 
entreat Hera that Charaxos may return home with his ship 
and find us safe and sound.” I think this is two girls talking to 
each other; the first editor of the poem, Dirk Obbink, thinks 
the addressee may be the mother of the speaker.34 Anyway 
the picture is clear: the speaker should pray to Hera for both 
the safety of Charaxos (Sappho’s brother) and for the safety 
of both (?)girls. “Let’s leave the rest to the gods,” she says, 
followed by a gnome: “Blue skies come suddenly after great 
storms.” There follows an extension of the gndmé which 
returns to the theme of almighty Zeus: “Whomsoever’s fate 
Zeus wishes to turn from troubles to the better,35 they are 
blessed and very fortunate.” The final stanza then puzzles us: 
“If ever Larichos (another brother of Sappho) proves himself 
a man, then we, too, (kupec) might be freed forthwith from 
great heavy-heartedness.” 


The religious dimension of the text is easy to spot. The 
speaker should pray to Hera for the safety of Charaxos at sea. 
The world is built upon the superior knowledge and power of 
the gods: only they can save man from danger. Humans 
cannot know such things. Their daimon, fate, is in the hands 
of Zeus and the other immortals. Gregory Hutchinson noted 
that Horace, for one, echoed the theme of the gods’ superior 
power in his “Soracte Ode.”36 The piece has been entitled 
“The Brothers Poem” because it mentions two names known 
to be brothers of Sappho from Herodotus and Athenaios: 
Charaxos and Larichos.37 Is it then Sappho speaking? Is the 
poem autobiographical in quite a simple way? Is the 


addressee, as Obbink posited, Sappho’s mother, worried 
about Charaxos at sea? I doubt it; so many of Sappho’s 
pieces are open-ended. The situation is as it is with popular 
modern songs; when Bob Dylan sings “You’re the reason 
I’m travelling on. But don’t think twice, it’s all right,” we do 
not need to identify the two people involved; in fact we 
might read aspects of our own lives into the words of the 
song. True, we can read biographies of Dylan and learn who 
the woman in the song might have been, but that does not 
necessarily increase our enjoyment of the song. Similarly 
even when Leonard Cohen sings about Marianne: “Now so 
long Marianne. It’s time that we began...” one does not need 
to know who this Marianne is; the lyric situation is what 
counts. In the same way, when Sappho, or perhaps someone 
else, sings this song, we do not need to know the precise 
biographical details for the words to work. It is the song’s 
internal world as constructed by the interplay between the 
recital and the listener which matters.38 I personally prefer to 
think it is one girl addressing another: the addressee yearns 
for Charaxos who is engaged in trade with his ship overseas: 
the girl hopes against hope that he will return home, with a 
full ship.39 The speaker admonishes her that it is in the lap of 
the gods whether a man is saved from danger. She phrases 
her belief in a whole, carefully constructed stanza: only Zeus 
can steer a man’s daimon from troubled to better, as stormy 
seas can become calm.40 


The poem is a clear example of the way religion is woven 
into lyric. The human drama would be unthinkable without 
the gods, who are omnipresent here. The main divinities 
involved are Hera (BaotAnav "Hpav, 10) and Zeus (BaolAcvc 
‘OdUuTw, 17), the great parental pair of the Olympian family, 
although the remaining gods also play a part (lines 7, 14). 
Humans should not fret overmuch about their fate, as they 
cannot decide that, only gods. It is interesting that the same 
word d5aiywv used in the plural in line 14 means gods, while 
in the singular in line 18 it refers to the daimon, or fate of the 


individual. Likewise, whom Zeus favors, acquires the 
attributes of the gods: such people become uAkapec and 
TOAVOABo1 (15-16), blessed and much-fortunate, words 
normally reserved for the blessed gods on Olympus. There is 
another interesting parallel between the storms which 
“suddenly cease” (atwa méAovtau, 12) and the misery of the 
speaker which might “suddenly cease” (atwa AVOeipEVv, 20) 
if Larichos behaved properly: as the elements, so the 
emotions. A certain naivety has been remarked upon in the 
poem: it is certainly not Kierkegaard. But the monody is 
lively and moves with the stanzas in interesting directions. I 
find it might capture the somewhat naive exchanges between 
girls, as for example in Sense and Sensibility, well.41 


The new discovery of the “Brothers Poem” shows the same 
personal religion as we encounter in other poems of 
Sappho.42 Here Hera is to be invoked to save a brother of 
Sappho’s; Zeus is said to be responsible for the individual 
daimon of people. In the third fragment which has emerged 
from the new discoveries,43 Aphrodite is entreated in a way 
not dissimilar from the great opening poem of the 
Alexandrian collection of Sappho’s poems, which we only 
know through indirect quotation by Dionysios of 
Halicarnassus (fr. 1 Campbell).44 Here the lyric “T’ prays to 
the goddess for help in a love affair.45 


“Immortal Aphrodite of the embellished throne, daughter of 
Zeus, weaver of intrigues, I entreat you, do not destroy my 
soul with pains and torments, but come here...” (lines 1-5) 
...and influence the course of my love affair, the poem goes 
on. Aphrodite is addressed in a one-to-one manner; although 
almighty, she is imagined as caring about the speaker’s 
torment; as in the past she will fly in her winged chariot from 
Olympus down to earth specially to relieve the speaker’s 
(singer’s) torment (9-12). “Come to me now,” the speaker 
prays, “as you have previously” (5—7 paraphrase). The 
depiction of Aphrodite and her engagement with the singer 
could not be more personal. This in itself is no major 


departure in Greek religion. In epic, too, individuals have 
their patron gods or goddesses; Odysseus his Athena; Paris 
his Aphrodite; Sarpedon no less than Zeus. Nor is the form of 
the prayer new: “Da ut dedisti.”46 What is new is Sappho’s 
dramatization of her personal relations with Aphrodite in the 
form of a traditional prayer. She depicts her life as repeated 
engagement with the goddess; in a previous affair Aphrodite 
managed to swing things the singer’s way; now she needs her 
good offices again.47 


Alcaeus has not been served so well by recent discoveries. 
Boychenko makes the point that Sappho’s hymns, or prayers, 
tend to be cletic, that is, they appeal to the god(s) to come, 
while Alkaios shows a preference for narrative hymns to 
gods.48 This leads her to a reconsideration of fr. 304 V 
(=Sappho fr. 44a Campbell), a fragment from a hymn to 
Artemis, it seems, which had previously been attributed 
variously to Sappho or Alcaeus. The narrative quality of the 
fragment points, she says, to authorship of Alcaeus. 
Although the article makes a case for a categorization of 
Aeolic hymns as tendentially Celtic or narrative, the 
distinction does not map cleanly onto the two chief authors 
of Aeolic hymns known to us.49 


Simonides’ Elegy for Plataia 


Poets were generally obliged to make a bow to the gods at 
the beginning of their compositions.50 Thus we have near- 
complete hymns and prayers at the beginning of a number of 
melic works. Pindar Ol. 4 is a good example, which gets 
under way with a magnificent prayer to Zeus. Elegy, too, was 
often launched by a show of piety, as the Theognidea 51 
shows us; here a miniature hymn to Apollo and Artemis 
stands at the beginning of the work.52 Of particular interest, 
then, is the newly (partly) reassembled beginning of a long 
elegaic poem by Simonides on the Battle of Plataea, one of 
the two major Greek victories of the Persian Wars.53 The 


poem itself celebrates the heroism of the Spartans marching 
out from the Peloponnese, over the Isthmus, in pursuit of the 
Persians to save Greece from the “day of slavery” (25). The 
poet says they drew strength and courage from their epic 
forebears, in particular Menelaus (36), and from the twin 
Spartan “horsemaster sons” of Zeus, the Dioskoroi. At the 
Isthmus they sacrificed the diabateria, transition sacrifices, 
as we can extrapolate from the Greek [8e@v tepde]oor 
memto1WOTEc, “trusting the divine signs” (39). But what 
interests us here particularly is the beginning of the poem, a 
hymnic encomium of Achilles, it seems, called the “son of 
the glorious goddess (Thetis), daughter of Nereus” (19-20). 
The text is unfortunately not complete. When it begins, 
Achilles is struck and he falls like a pine felled by foresters 
in the highlands (1-3). Grief overcomes his people; he 
himself is much honored and buried in the same urn as his 
friend Patroklos (4—6).54 Despite his death the goddesses 
Athena and Hera see to it that Troy falls, as they are angry at 
Paris’ wickedness (9-10). A gnomé seals the fate of Paris’ 
city: “the chariot of divine justice catches the sinner in time.” 
There follows a brief praise of Homer who “made the heroes’ 
short-lived race a theme familiar to younger men” (15-18), 
then the poet takes his leave of Achilles in a conventional 
transitional formula in hymnic address (19-20): 


[AAA oV pé]v vv yaloe, Oc 
€otKU[Seoc vie] 

[koVon¢c eiv]adtou Nnpfoc: oVtdo e&yW 
KTA. 


“But now I take my leave of you, son of a famous 
goddess, daughter of the sea-god Nereus. But I [call now 
on the Muse...]” 


The proemium, then, to Simonides elegy on the Battle of 
Plataia began with an encomium of Achilles. He is called 
“son of a goddess” and it is said explicitly that no mortal 


killed him but rather the hand of Apollo (8). The divine 
elevation of the epic battle is maintained by saying that 
Athena and Hera took Troy because of divine anger at the 
children of Priam (10). Achilles has the status of a half-god, 
but he was worshipped after his death as divine. He was not 
actually a Spartan, but nevertheless Simonides has chosen 
him to head his elegy. We see that the praise of Achilles took 
narrative form, as in lines 1—6 there is an account of his 
death. Apollo, presumably, struck him; he fell like a great 
tree in the wilderness; in their grief his people buried him 
together with his friend. The “point” of the encomium was 
no doubt to set the tone of the Spartans’ heroism at Plataia. 
The greatest warrior of the Greeks at Troy was a suitable 
figurehead for the great valor of the Greeks fighting a much 
larger force of Persians at Plataia.55 And, by then, the 
barbarian hordes of the Persians were assimilated to the 
Trojans (living in what is now Persia), an ethnicity not 
emphasized by Homer.56 We see, then, in this fragmentary 
poem that the religiosity has two levels. There is the level of 
epic saga in which half-gods fought alongside deities, and 
there is the day-to-day level represented by the favorable 
omens at the Isthmos, and also by the Dioskoroi, as these 
were Spartan gods who regularly received cult there.57 
Strengthened both by thoughts of their epic forebears and by 
their tutelary deities, the Spartans marched forth. Simonides 
realized that the victory was unthinkable without these 
fortifying religious elements. 


Archilochus’ Telephos Elegy 


It was a great surprise when a fragment of Archilochus was 
revealed on a bedraggled Oxyrhynchus papyrus which was 
neither iambic nor (overtly) parodistic but was, in fact, a 
fragment from a poem very much in the manner of the last 
we have been discussing by Simonides: a long narrative 
poem in elegiac meter.58 The fragment has come to be 
known as the “Telephos Poem,” as its main feature is a battle 


between Telephos, son of Herakles, and the Greek force 
against Troy, which has landed in Mysia by mistake: 
Telephos routs the unfortunate Danaoi more or less single- 
handed, it seems. But this basic narrative has, again, very 
clear religious import. In the first place there is the same 
quasi-sacred status of heroic epic:59 here the routing of the 
half-gods who fought before Troy is used as a paradigm to 
comfort some person(s) who have obviously fled in battle. 
There is no shame when greater men than you fled before 
one man! is the basic paraenetic message. This is reinforced 
by saying that one cannot withstand “divine necessity”; the 
text is incomplete but it seems to be saying “When [the 
opponent] is driven by the strong compulsion of a god, one 
should not speak of weakness and cowardice.”60 The poet 
repeats this point in line 7: “to such an extent the fate of the 
gods cast fear [sc. on them], although they were brave 
spearmen.’61 We note other touches which emphasize the 
elevated sacred nature of the epic paradigm: the fleeing 
Greeks are themselves “sons and brothers of gods” (14); their 
proper destiny, Troy, is a “holy city” (15); and the ground 
they have mistakenly trodden, Mysia, by bad navigation, is 
the “lovely city of Teuthras” (17).62 We see that such a 
paraenetic appeal to epic includes the divine apparatus 
familiar from Homer: the gods decide the humans’ destiny, 
they fight in person, in this case the son of Herakles, 
Telephos. What they fight for has a sacred quality: the citadel 
of Troy, or, here, Mysia. Probably the context is a battle in 
which Archilochus and his comrades fled ignominiously. 
“Don’t worry,” says the poet, “braver men than you have fled 
before just one opponent, Telephos.’’63 But the human 
message which today we would communicate by psychology 
—for example, “it was the shock element which demoralized 
you” —is here explained in the abstract by gnomic wisdom 
“one can’t fight against the compelling fate of god” and by 
the half-god status of Herakles’ son, Telephos, and his father 
Herakles, who eggs him on.64 


The Lille Stesichorus 


The religion of heroic epic emerges in another relatively 
recent find. Stesichorus had been hardly more than a name 
known for composing lyric narratives65 when, in Lille in the 
seventies of last century, Egyptian mummy cartonnage was 
unwrapped to reveal nearly a hundred lines of continuous 
verse in dactylo-epitrite meter on the subject of Theban myth 
(fr. 97 F).66 Scholars are nearly agreed, by now, that the 
author must be Stesichorus. The poem is hundreds of lines 
long, and written in lyric triads in marked Doric dialect. Of 
interest to us here is the interplay of religion and cult with the 
narrative. This concerns the Labdacid family, and in the 
recovered section, the strife prophesied for Oedipus’ 
children, Eteokles and Polyneikes. The intact section 
contains a dramatic dialogue between Jocasta (probably) and 
Teiresias, the famous Theban seer.67 First Jocasta speaks, 
mulling over the prospect of strife between her children: 
gods do not always give continuous strife to mortals on the 
“holy earth,” she says, but they alternate this daily with 
friendship (204—208 paraphrases). “Let us hope Lord Apollo 
the far-shooter does not bring all your prophesies to 
fulfillment” (209-210). She continues with another Homeric 
concept: the fate which men cannot escape. If, she says, it is 
my fate to witness my children killing each other68 let the 
end of death take me immediately before I see such misery in 
the home, or the city sacked (210-217 paraphrases). She 
concludes with a prayer that Zeus (228) may protect Thebes 
and put off the evil day predicted by Teiresias’ prophecy for 
as long as possible (230). All the Homeric concepts are there: 
Zeus himself, chief among many; fate in her various guises; 
Teiresias uttering prophecies as Chalkas did about Troy; 
Apollo as the mantic god deciding issues on earth by his 
arrows. In this poem the human level is represented by the 
heroic age; Iokaste’s fate is not paradigmatic of a 
contemporary situation, as it is in Archilochus’ Telephos 
poem, or Simonides’ ode on Plataia. In this sense, 


Stesichorus is “pure” Homer in a different metrical garb.69 
Such heroic lyric narratives were, we are told, sung by 
choruses. We should imagine them performed, like Pindar’s 
choral lyric, at great occasions such as religious festivals, the 
marriage, or funeral, perhaps, of a Syracusan grandee. 
Culturally, they convey and propagate Homeric ideology, 
showing an heroic age in close contact with gods and 
goddesses, among other things through their prophets. Even 
Iokaste’s opinion that gods send mixed blessings and 
troubles to men has an Homeric model in Zeus’ jars of good 
and evil, which he variously doles out to mankind. 


Pindar’s Second Paian 


We have raced through the genres—Aeolic monody, elegy, 
lyric dactyls—and yet, as Herodotus remarked, it is Homer 
and Hesiod who prevail when it comes to religion. The same 
gods receive worship, in the same forms, even if poets show 
preferences: Sappho for Aphrodite, Archilochus for Heracles, 
Stesichorus for Apollo, and the list could be extended. The 
most significant finds in the last century of cult poetry are the 
remnants of Pindar’s paians,70 dithyrambs,71 prosodia,72 
daphnephorika, nomoi, and others.73 And here, if anywhere, 
we have a poet who took his art beyond the Homeric model, 
although there is much of Homer in Pindar, too.74 Again 
from Oxyrhynchus a tattered papyrus roll was recovered by 
Bernard Grenfell and Arthur Hunt in their Victorian-age 
exploration of Egypt.75 We imagine Pindar’s paians to have 
been sung and performed by choruses of young men and 
women, at cult centers such as Delphi and Delos primarily in 
honor of Apollo and his sister Artemis. Although one might 
think paians were composed for a particular crisis of the 
state, as in Iliad 1.472—474, where the Achaeans seek to 
propitiate Apollo’s wrath at the mistreatment of his priest, 
that seems not to be true for the majority of the paians 
written by Pindar, which were composed for calendrical cult. 
The exception is the ninth, composed on the occasion of a 


solar eclipse at Thebes, and suitably urgent in tone: here 
there is lament, and appeal to Apollo who has occluded the 
sun, giver of light and life. We included a selection of these 
works in Greek Hymns (including the 9th) but nevertheless 
these compositions should be revisited here. Let us consider 
the second, to Abdera.76 


The second paian, to Abdera, is a fascinating, if fragmentary, 
piece which closely binds the genre of paian with military 
bravery. Without considering the whole piece, which is over 
one hundred verses, let us grapple with the opening verses. 
The address is clearly to Abderus (ABdnpe, 1), and it is 
phrased in the manner of hymnic address, that is, Abderus is 
given his divine genealogy—son of the Naiad Thronia and 
Poseidon.77 His military credentials are immediately invoked 
by the epithet yo xoOWpaé, “of the bronze breastplate” (1). 
Thus the paian does not address the city of Abdera directly, 
but rather the eponymous hero, who is a half-god, being the 
son of Poseidon. Then comes a first-person statement, 
possibly by the poet Pindar himself, or possibly by a 
representative member of the singing chorus. “This paian in 
your honour I am pursuing with this Jonian company beside 
Derenian Apollo and Aphrodite.”78 The latter phrase tells us 
that the paian will be performed at a local sanctuary in 
Abdera, one combining the worship of a local identity of 
Apollo, and Aphrodite. The beginning of the sentence is full 
of difficulties. I take [o€]0ev with [7a]@va as a genitive of 
possession: “your paian” or “a paian to you,” while William 
Race prefers “beginning with you.” Then comes Tdovi Aad, 
a dative which the Loeb editor takes as “for the Ionian 
people” but I prefer an instrumental sense “with this Ionian 
company.”79 In other words the poet announces that he will 
sing Abderus, the eponymous hero of Abdera, through or by 
means of a company of Ionian paian singers. Either way, we 
have here a cult song for Apollo Derenos and Aphrodite 
which foregrounds Abdera, the place. Lozynsky could 
identify at least four separate “stakeholders”: the gods, the 


poet, the singers, and the audience.80 


After a lacuna of fourteen lines we take up the thread when a 
voice announces that “I inhabit this fertile Thracian plain” 
(paraphrase) “... lam a young city; but still, I gave birth to 
the mother of my mother who had been struck by fire.’’81 
Pindar riddles deliberately. This is mantic language, 
deliberate obfuscation. Race prefers to take veOztoA1c as “T 
am of a young city,” but others differ, with them me.82 I 
think Abdera herself must be speaking and saying “I am a 
young city.” The riddle with the bearing of the mother’s 
mother is normally explained with reference to Teos, the 
mother city of Abdera, which was ransacked by the Persians 
but then reestablished by the colonists from Abdera. The 
locals might understand the enigma; difficult for anyone not 
in the know. There follows a gndmé about courage producing 
peace, then the paianic ephymnion i i€ Mardy, in ié- Mody 
/ 5€ wNmote Actor (“may Paian never wane”). This paian 
was composed by Pindar for a ritual celebration (as we have 
said) but it maintains the genre’s links with war. As an army 
advanced in formation singing the paian,83 no doubt 
designed to put courage in the hearts of the phalanx and fear 
in the enemy, so here we have the supreme literary 
development of what may have started as a mere chant. 
Pindar has pushed the genre to the limits in a way which 
brought him fame and much money.84 Of time (following 
the successful foundation of Abdera) Pindar says literally: 
“may steadfast time treading mightily not tire for me 
hereafter” which perhaps means “may things remain good in 
future.” My point is the hieratic style which Pindar uses to 
achieve the semnotés, elevated dignity, suited to paianic 
prayer.85 The final prayer (104—108) is that Abderus 
(masculine again) should be victorious in battle.86 
Wilamowitz opined that Pindar did not in any sense write 
“normal” Greek.87 Perhaps the mantic style was supposed to 
speak directly from, and to, Apollo. 


Conclusion 


Can we pull the strings of what has been said together? The 
first thing is that religion encompassing the gods’ and 
humans’ place in the world,88 prayers to these gods, stories 
about them and their children, their worship in traditional 
places and ways, is ubiquitous in archaic Greek lyric. We 
must assume that belief corresponded to action: no prayer or 
sacrifice without belief in that deity, that is, in the deity’s 
power to harm or help. Gods must sanction poetry like 
anything else. Hence the desire to “begin with the gods” 
(ipxeo8a1 OeoU) in any composition, either in the form of a 
prayer or a miniature hymn (Simonides Plataia).89 Here 
verse imitates ritual: the poem is offered, like a physical 
agalma, with a prayer at its head.90 The themes of heroic 
epic still play a large part, as we have seen, in lyric, either as 
a source of comparison (Telephos) or as a poetic material in 
its own right (Stesichorus). The gods have become more 
personal (Sappho) or politically engaged in stasis (Alkaios). 
Dionysos (Anakreon) and Aphrodite (Sappho again), whom 
we have not examined, dominate the world of the 
symposium, both of men and women. Pindar is exceptional 
both in the length of his compositions and his sophistication; 
Bacchylides equals his length but his compositions in the 
traditional fields of paian and dithyramb do not match 
Pindar’s semnotés, elevation.91 These last two are the only 
true representatives of cult lyric, as their trained choruses 
performed at the great cult centers of Greece. As such they 
represented their city-states (Kowalzig) and performed with 
an agenda suiting both home city and place of performance 
(Lozynksi). It is vital to remember that all compositions we 
have been considering were meant for oral performance 
(Depew) before an audience whose constitution we can 
sometimes only guess at. Sappho’s works were “hits” still 
sung in later centuries.92 We must never forget, either, the 
agonistic quality of many Greek poems. Whether explicitly 
or not, the poet usually wanted to win, or win praise. 


FURTHER READING 


Many Greek hymns are collected in Furley and Bremer 2001, 
along with a discussion of their conventions and the wider 
hymn-culture in which they originate. Much work has also 
been done on the paian: see in particular Ford 2006, and on 
Pindar’s paianes in particular Rutherford 2001. Pindar’s cult 
poetry more broadly is collected in Snell and Maehler 1975 
vol. 11. On the dithyramb, see Kowalzig and Wilson 201 3a. 
On the intersection between myth, history, and cult, see 
Kowalzig 2007, and for the relationship between lyric and 
Homeric perspectives, see Nagy 1990a. 


Notes 


1 Even if someone is a practicing Christian, the “pagan” gods 
seem merely quaint. There have been classicists who have 
expressed sympathy with the ancient gods: Jane Harrison, for 
example, Robert Graves (in a way), Walter F. Otto. 


2 An example: the annual climbdown from a cliff face to harvest 
gannet eggs by the Faraoh Islanders may be explained by them 
(emic) by the desire to harvest nourishing eggs; the outsider 
(etic) will prefer to explain the ritual as some kind of rite de 


passage, as similar eggs may be obtained from hens. Cf. 
Morris 1993: 15-45. 


3 Latacz 2004. 

4 See Burkert 1987. 

5 Minchin 2011: 17-35. 
6 See further Hagg 1996. 


7 One may consult Versnel’s essay “Did the Greeks Believe in 
Their Gods?” (2011: 539-559). He argues against the 
“ritualists” that there was such a thing as “believe in the gods” 
in ancient Greece: p. 552: “On the other hand, the fact that 
Greek religion was basically a matter of ritual action in no way 
implies the consequence that Greeks did not believe in (the 


existence) of their gods;” same page: “Stating that Greek 
religion is ritualist and at the same time that ‘the Athenians did 
not believe in their gods’ is either nonsense or a kind of 
sophistry run wild.” 


8 Cf. Depew 2000: 59-79; 254-263. 
9 Furley and Bremer 2001. 


10 As Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1921 said: “Die gottesdienstliche 
Poesie der alten Zeit ist verloren.” 


11 As (young) people today share on social media lyric poets then 
shared in their group of flesh-and-blood friends. 


12 For more cf. Garland 1994. 
13 Dignas and Trampedach 2008. 


14 For example in the Birds 959-992 (chresmologue); Peace 
1046-1126 (Hierokles); Knights 961-1111 (Kleon and 
Sausage-Seller vie with pseudo-oracles). 


15 See Flower 2008. 


16 An interesting testimony to this at the turn of the fifth century is 
the Derveni Papyrus, which is all about the “correct” 
interpretation of an Orphic poem. 


17 Furley and Bremer 2001: no. 4.1. 

18 Cf. Furley and Bremer 2001: nos. 4.3, 4.3. 

19 Furley and Bremer 2001: 1.1. 

20 Furley and Bremer 2001: 2.6.1 and 2.6.2. 

21 Kowalzig 2007. 

22 Cf. Simon 1997: 247-259. 

23 The work is marred by an excess of typing errors. 
24 Carey 2017: 34-60. 

25 Swift 2010. 


26 “Thus the paian is used to indicate a form of religious morality 
which the play encourages us to question” (p. 88). 


27 The remark applies to the papyri in the Green Collection. See 
Obbink 2015b. The first poem I discuss, the “Old Age Poem,” 
is transmitted separately (see below). 


28 P.KOln inv. 21351 + 21376. See West 2005; duBois 2011: 5-6. 


29 Following West’s restorations of the lacunose text: Dupe 7250 
Moloav iJox[O]Amwv Kdra d0pa, maldec, / omovddodete kal 
TA]v MIAGo1dov A1yUpav xeAVvvay. 


30 Homeric Hymn to Hermes, with Vergados’ commentary 
(2012). 


31 Cf. Bremmer 1987; Veyne 1988; Gantz 1996. 


32 Tithonos occupies a kind of unfortunate limbo between 
mortality and immortality, as he ages and ages without dying. 
Structuralists might say that he “mediates” between the 
conditions of mortal and immortal. 


33 See Obbink 2014: 32-49. 


34 Suggested by West’s supplement of the last line of the 
(defective) first stanza ] oc ud[tep]. 


35 Reading, with West ér, Gpnov and not émApwyov IT. Even the 
parallel in Theocritus 17.132 (cited by Henrichs) does not 
convince me of the latter. The actual reading of the papyrus is 
eTTap?nyov. 


36 permitte divis cetera, qui simul / stravére ventos aequore 
fervido / deproeliantes, nec cupressi/ nec veteres 
agitantur orni, “leave the rest to the gods who, the moment 
when they lay to rest winds raging on the heaving seas, nor 
cypresses nor ancient ashes toss.” 


37 Herodotus 2.135.3—4; Larichos is only known from Athenaios 
X = 425a Sappho test. 203a V. A third brother called Erigyion 
was, apparently, named by the Peripatetic philosopher 
Chamaileon in his treatise on Sappho (see P.Oxy. 2506 fr. 48, 
col. iii lines 36-48). 


38 For the former Hutchinson uses “narrator” to emphasize that it 
is not necessarily Sappho. 


39 That detail is also important: the girl hopes for affluence. 


40 This is not the place to consider possible interpretations of the 
Larichos stanza at the end. 


41 If Sappho had wanted to write a biographical memo about her 
brothers she would have chosen prose, like Hekataios, perhaps. 
The lyric medium involves interplay between biography and 
timeless situations constructed by the words and music. 
Detailed biographical interpretations of the poem are, in my 
opinion, misguided. 


42 Other hymns/prayers: fr. 5 Nereids; fr. 327 Eros; fr. 325 
Athena. 


43 The so-called Kypris poem, see Obbink (2014), lines 45-49: 
mg KE SN] Tig OV OauEws Goarto, / KUmpi 5€gro1y, Orriva [5]F 
piAfety / Kou] O€A01 wa[AroTa] TOALV KOA[eoou; “how could ~ 
anyone not suffer greatly, Lady Kypris, when he/she loved 
someone and greatly wished to call them back?.” 


44 De Comp. 23 (vi 114ss. Us.-Rad.) (+P. Oxy. 2288). 
45 For an exploration of the lyric “I’ in Sappho see Calame 2012. 


46 For the formula “give as you have given” and variants see 
Bremer 1981. 


47 And in the new “Kypris Poem,” the narrator asks Kypris in a 
spirit of desperate resignation “What do you have in mind to 
torture me thus idly with such uncertainty?” (v. difficult text) 
[mot]ov €xno0a/ [vHv] oAAo1o1 p, AAcuAtwe Salod[nv]. 


48 Boychenko 2017. The remark is based on Menander Rhetor’s 
comment “most [sc. hymns] by Sappho or Anacreon or other 
melic poets tend to be cletic, as they contain an appeal to many 
gods to come.” 


49 See esp. the chapter “Gebet und Gétterhymnus” in Tsomis 
2001: 38-96. 


50 The expression Agoo1oo0a GEG implies “satisfy one’s 
conscience towards the gods.” 


51 On the transmission of the Theognidea, see Bowie (Chapter 21 
) in this volume. 


52 1-10 W in honor of Apollo, 11-14 W to Artemis, 15—18 W the 
Muses. 


53 Simonides fr. 11 W (P.Oxy. 2327 fr. 5 + 6 + 27 col. i+ 3965 fr. 
1 + 2). Cf. Boedeker 1995. 


54 According to West’s plausible supplements. 


55 As Pausanias (3.4.7—8) says explicitly when he is discussing 
Leonidas’ glory in the Persian Wars: “It is only in a few (cases) 
where the virtue of one man alone has magnified that of many, 
as Achilles did in the Trojan War.” 


56 Hall 1989. 
57 Walker 2015, esp. ch. 5. 


58 P.Oxy. 4708. Obbink 2006; and see West 2006. At least one 
more heroic work of this nature seems to have been 
Archilochus’ “Hymn to Herakles,” which was allegedly sung at 
Olympia for victors; cf. Eratosthenes (FGrH 241 F 44) who 
quotes an opening “Greetings lord Heracles, glorious in 
victory.” Portulas 2012 suggests that the myth may have been 
about Herakles’ fight with Poseidon, Apollo, and Hades, as 
mentioned by Pindar O/. 9.30-35. Note also his discussion of a 
new cult song introduced by Archilochus in Paros, as 
documented in the Mnesiepes Inscription. He taught the song 
(&15GEavta) and organized its performance by “companions” 
(€talpo). 


59 Cf. West 2006: 15. 


60 2-3 [et 5€].[....].[J.1 8e00 Kpatepfic Ur, Avaykne, / [ov det 
AvjoA[ketnly kal kaxOtnTa AEyer[v]. 


61 7-8 [€]¢ TO0g SN potpa VeGv EOE! -- / aixuntal rep 
€0vte[c]. 


62 The epithet parry, lovely, is perhaps not religious per se, but 
the attribute “of Teuthras” firmly locates it in the heroic sphere. 


63 Cf. West loc. cit., who cites as parallel Adesp. iamb. 38.5-11, 
another case of sensible flight. We hear of another poem by 
Archilochus on the heroic myth of Herakles, this time in 
connection with the fateful crossing of the River Acheloos: frr. 
286-288 W. 


64 I don’t quite understand Swift’s point (2014) that there is a 
conflicting message in the paradigm: both the fleeing Greeks 
and Telephos are said to be brave: the point is, even the brave 
Greeks fled before a rampant Telephos. 


65 Cf. Pseudo-Plutarch, On Music 1131b10-cl GAA Kaddmep 
<thv> LtnorxOpov te kal tHv Apxalwv ueroroiddv, ot 
To1oUvtec En TOUTOIC HEA TEpleTiOcoav: “but like the 
<diction> of Stesichorus and the archaic melic poets, who 
composed epic verses in melic [metres].” Later the author of 
this work says that Stesichorus imitated none other than 
Olympos, a legendary pupil of Marsyas, employing t@1 
Apuartetwi vOuwi Kal TH1 KATO SAKtVAOV Elder (1133f3-6), 
“the Harmateion nome and dactylic meter.” 


66 Parsons 1978. 


67 On the identity of Oedipus’ wife and other questions of 
interpretation, see Hutchinson 2001: 120-139; Davies and 


Finglass 2014, ad loc. 


68 The well-known mythical theme as dramatized by Aeschylus, 
for example, in Seven against Thebes. 


69 Pseudo-Longinus De sublimitate 13.3.1, calls him (and 
Archilochus) ‘OunpixWtatoc, “most Homeric.” 


70 The main edition and commentary is by Rutherford 2001. 
71 van der Weiden 1991; Zimmermann 1992. 
72 New edition by Prodi 2014. 


73 The main edition of Pindar’s cult poetry is the Teubner by Snell 


and Maehler (see S-M in list of abbreviations). Cf. Pavlou 
2011. 


74 Nagy 1990a. 


75 Tony Harrison’s play Trackers of Oxyrhynchus contains a 
portrait of the pair, as they unearth and decipher papyri. 


76 Cf. Rutherford loc. cit.; Dougherty 1994; also considered by 
Carey 2017. 


77 The cult details tie in with local socio-demographic structures 
in a way inviting analysis according to Kowalzig’s method. 


78 3-5 o€0]ev Tdovi TOvde Aa / Ton] Give [51]WEw / Anpnvov 
An0AAwva dp t, Appo[Sitav]. 


79 The poem is in Doric dialect! 


80 Carey 2017 considers the question of the identity of singer and 
audience more carefully. 


81 28-30 vedmoAlc ciut- watpOc / dé patep, Eudic Etexov Eurtav / 
ToAEULw1 Trupl TAGYyELoav. 


82 I find the metaphor “I have given birth,” Etexov, odd if applied 
to the young men of the chorus, more natural if applied to 
personified Abdera. Unfortunately there is no specific 
indication of gender in the whole run from 24 to 36. 


83 Known as maaviCetv. 


84 Note lines 102-103 €uo[t 5, E]é[w]v éo[.] /...e]0KAEa 
[essed ]v xQ[p]iv, in which Pindar seems to be talking of the 
“fame of words” which is due him. 


85 As Kappel 1992 says. 


86 ABd]npe_, Kal ot[patOv] immoxdpuav / oO] Bla moAE[L]w1 
tedev- / tai]w1 mpobi[B]ACorc, “Abderus, may you advance your 
cavalry, too, with your force in a final war.” 


87 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1907 (=1995): 55. 
88 Cf. Liapis 2017. 


89 One ancient reference to this common saying in Aristophanes 
Clouds 566%: €00¢ toic nointats THY ApXNv TOV ToIMaTWV 
G0 toU A1Oc moretv: “It was the custom of poets to make their 
beginning from Zeus.” 


90 Cf. Depew 2000. Agalma derives from GyaAAw, “pay honour 
to a god”; we may thus gloss the word as “that which pays 
honour to a god.” 


91 At their best they contain fine lyric narrative (Theseus, 17) in 
simpler language. 


92 Aristophanes fr. 235 PCG; Plutarch Sympotic Questions 
711d. 


CHAPTER 3 
Epic and Lyric 


Adrian Kelly 


Introduction 


There are several points of contact between epic and lyric 
poetry of the archaic period, although all of them, in their 
capacity to articulate the differences between these modes of 
composition, require some kind of nuance and offer 
interesting exceptions.! First of all, Meter and Language: 
epic poets composed in a stichic (“line-by-line”) pattern 
called the dactylic hexameter, and their Kunstsprache 
(roughly, “poetic language’) combined the Aeolic and Ionic 
dialects from different periods. The elegists use the same 
language and basic dactylic rhythm (that is, one heavy 
followed by two light syllables, represented as ), but the lines 
are arranged in couplets (a dactylic hexameter followed by a 
pentameter), while the other lyric meters are much more 
varied, ranging from stichic patterns to stanzaic groupings of 
verses. Their language is just as traditional as that of epic, if 
drawing more freely on Aeolic and Doric forms 
(corresponding to the geographical and cultural centers of 
these traditions), as well as on the epic language itself.2 
Secondly, Scale: most lyric compositions were relatively 
short and tied to an immediate, if not necessarily real, 
performance setting, but this is not inevitable: many lyric 
poems lack a specific link with the external audience, and 
elegies could be very long, even if we leave out of 
consideration the extensive melic heroic narratives of 
Stesichorus and his Western Greek forebears. Moreover, 
standard epic performances weren’t as lengthy, presumably, 
as the Iliad and Odyssey; Hesiod’s Theogony and Works and 
Days (roughly 1,000 and 800 lines long, respectively) and 


the larger Homeric Hymns fit much more neatly into the scale 
usually imagined, and some of these epic hymns are very 
short. Thirdly, Self-presentation and Perspective: epic 
poets—at least those concerned largely with narrative—seem 
usually to have self-anonymized, standing at a distance from 
the mythical content of their works, while lyric poets were 
more inclined to refer to the external audience’s 
contemporary world and to foreground their own and their 
audience’s role in it. Again, we have exceptions: Stesichorus 
doesn’t seem generally to have followed his lyric brethren, 
while Hesiod (and possibly other epic poets) freely deployed 
“autobiographical” statements within their songs. Fourthly, 
Delivery: while both modes were accompanied by a stringed 
instrument, the kithara, phorminx, or lyra, the epic poet’s 
style is sometimes held to have been closer to recitative, 
rather than the singing of the elegist (to the accompaniment 
of the aulos or reed-pipe) and the rest of the lyric poets, 
much of whose work, moreover, could be performed either 
by a soloist or a chorus. Again, however, Homeric language 
reveals a strong conception of epic poetry as song, and 
Hesiod’s famous story of the Muses giving him a staff 
(Theog. 30) probably represents a sign of poetic authority 
rather than revealing a change in delivery style, viz. from 
sung to spoken. Fifth, Performance context: lyric poetry is 
often associated with smaller, more private occasions, such 
as the symposium (drinking-club), while epic poetry is 
frequently linked with larger, more public events, such as the 
festival depicted in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (146-176), 
or the funeral competition mentioned by Hesiod in the Works 
and Days (654—669). But this differential has even less value 
than the others: choral lyric poetry, like Alcman’s Partheneia 
(“Maiden [songs]’’), obviously found a natural home in 
public performances, and some of the most famous 
depictions of epic performances in the Odyssey (1.325—327, 
8.62—107) render a smaller-scale performance in a patron’s 
household more than conceivable. 


The reader may be relieved to know at this stage that, despite 
the nuances just suggested, there is no practical difficulty in 
distinguishing an epic poem from a lyric poem. The 
relationship between these modes of composition, 
nonetheless, has long been a matter for discussion. 
Scholarship once divided early Greek literary history into 
temporally discrete periods, with epic preceding lyric, so that 
the latter was seen as solely derivative and reactive. Not only 
did this tend to reduce our conception of epic to the dominant 
extant examples (sometimes not even that) in order to make 
comparisons seem more stark,3 but now we recognize the 
continuities and evolution of both “types” before and after 
the archaic period: the poems of the “Epic Cycle,” for 
instance, were being composed and performed well after the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and found a lively reception in visual 
and poetic discourse,4 while, for example, the elegiac couplet 
is clearly already of some antiquity before we first encounter 
it in the poetry of Archilochus in the seventh century. Both 
genres are thereby freed from a teleological straitjacket: lyric 
poets need not simply be reacting to an epic model, epic 
poets other than Homer (and Hesiod) become more visible to 
the literary historian even as they encapsulate and modify 
elements within the lyric traditions, and we become alive to a 
mutually enriching process at the heart of literary history in 
the Archaic period. 


| Epic and Elegy on War 1: Tyrtaeus 


So we should not deny a constant interplay between the 
forms throughout the archaic period, especially but not only 
in places like Lesbos, which enjoyed strong local traditions 
of both epic and lyric poetry,5 though this chapter inevitably 
focuses more on the latter material. Such an interplay is 
particularly evident when epic and lyric poets treat the same 
theme, especially with the elegists, whose formal similarities 
with the epic tradition permit us to see them manipulating 
common themes, but in a more self-contained, contemporary 


direction.6 Take the contrast between old age and youth, in 
the context of violent death in battle, as found in the /liad 
and the seventh-century Spartan elegist Tyrtaeus.7 In Homer 
(1. 22.71— 76), Priam says that it is a fine thing for the young 
to die in battle, but shameful for the old to lie dead, so as to 
exhort Hector not to risk death by fighting Achilles: instead, 
he is to save himself for the good of the city. The comparison 
at first sight militates against his point; perhaps Priam is 
really contrasting the desire (or normative expectation) that 
the young should die in battle with the need to protect the old 
from the kind of violent end which the sack of Troy would— 
indeed will—entail. Nonetheless, a niggling impression of 
inconsistency remains, especially given that Tyrtaeus uses 
the same theme in a hortatory elegy (fr. 10.21—30 W): the 
poet here makes it clear that the death of an old man in battle 
is a shameful thing, following on from his call to the young 
specifically not to abandon their elders (15-20), while it is 
both laudable and beautiful for a youth to die there. The same 
theme as that in the //iad is woven more directly into its 
surroundings, since its message is addressed to the young 
when exhorting them to fight in such a way that they not 
“love their lives” (18). Though important, the question of 
epic or elegiac priority is less crucial here than observing the 
greater specificity and self-contention of the lyric poem: it 
cannot rely on a wider narrative context, and must instead fill 
out its claim on the audience in a more direct, self-sufficient 
way.8 


Il Hesiod and Alcaeus on Drinking 


Approximation between epic and lyric modalities can 
proceed even without the aid of shared dialect and meter. 
Consider the pictures of high summer in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days (582-596) and the sixth-century Lesbian poet Alcaeus 
(fr. 347).9 Hesiod sets out a series of seasonal signs (582— 
588) before suggesting a somewhat restrained drink (mixed 
three parts of pure water and one of wine: 588-589, 595— 


596) for the farmer, resting from the cool of the sun after 
enjoying the best food the season has to offer (590-594). 
Alcaeus’ much shorter treatment uses a stichic meter (called 
the “Asclepiad”) like the hexameter, and allows several 
correspondences with Hesiod’s language and style, since its 
rhythm allows dactylic segments.10 Thus, Alcaeus can treat 
his verses, as epic poets do, as largely contained (sub)units of 
meaning with considerable degrees of end-stopping: the only 
—and thus emphatic—noticeable run-over comes in the 
poem’s final word Gode1 “dries up.”11 There may well be 
something missing at the end of this fragment, but even so it 
is a self-contained and (con)dense(d) vignette, seemingly 
designed to make itself as quotable and popular as it 
became. 12 


Connection between summer and wine drinking is traditional 
in early poetry,13 and Hesiod’s consumption is in keeping 
with his poem’s moderation and restraint (592-596), while 
the Alcaean refraction isolates and puts the drinking first, and 
in exuberant terms somewhat removed from the well- 
instructed farmer seasonally resting from his toils. This 
contrast, between the repeated rhythms of Hesiod and the 
definitely hic et nunc nature of Alcaeus’ song, recalls the 
directness we saw in Tyrtaeus. 14 


But direct comparisons between lyric and epic modalities are 
most evident in the case of mythical narratives and exempla, 
since the lyricists were almost as interested as their epic kin 
in using the past as a paradigm for the present.15 The 
narration of myth is, of course, the natural province of epic 
poetry and dominates our record of the form (and so the rest 
of this chapter): whether we think of the poems themselves, 
like the Iliad and Odyssey, which set out large-scale heroic 
narratives, and the Theogony (and its ilk) and Homeric 
Hymns which tell the stories of the gods; or of the many 
characters in those poems who deployed these exempla in 
their own speeches, as e.g., Phoenix recounting the story of 
Meleager to Achilles (//. 9.524— 599), or any of Nestor’s 


several self-narratives (//. 1.260—273, etc.). Even epic poets 
who adopted a more involved self-presentational stance may 
be grouped here, such as Hesiod in his Works and Days with 
the myths of Pandora’s creation (47-105) and the Ages of 
Man (106-201) as direct lessons to his contemporary 
addressee, Perses, about the power of Zeus.16 This is, in 
other words, a strategy found everywhere in early epic. So it 
is in lyric, right across genres and the span of the Archaic 
period, where we can observe the growth of a specifically 
lyric or—more accurately perhaps—an openly mixed 
tradition of mythological exemplarity. 


Ill Eos and Tithonos across the Modes 


Most of the time, we don’t have directly comparable 
treatments of the same tale, which makes particularly 
valuable the widespread story of the goddess Eos and her 
Trojan husband Tithonos. In this tale, Eos falls in love with 
the handsome mortal Tithonos and asks Zeus to make him 
immortal. Known from several early sources (and assumed in 
Homer’s formular expressions for daybreak, where Eos 
simply rises from Tithonos’ side: //. 11.1—2, Od. 5.1—2), here 
we can compare three lyric treatments (Tyrtaeus fr. 12.5 W, 
Mimnermus fr. 4 W, Sappho fr. 58) with an epic one 
(Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 218-240). For Tyrtaeus, 
Tithonos is a one-line, almost throwaway, paradigm of 
beauty (“not even if he were more fair than Tithonos”);17 for 
Mimnermus, in an isolated and lacunose couplet from his 
longer elegiac poem Nanno (“to Tithonos [Zeus] gave an 
everlasting evil/old age, which is more dreadful than terrible 
death”), aging immortality is even worse than death. 
Similarly brief, but at least with some contextual detail as to 
its point, Sappho’s fr. 58 adduces Tithonos’ example, as 
mortal lover of Eos, to parallel her own aged situation and 
relationship to Music (vv. 2—7), in contrast to an opening 
exhortation to unspecified “children” to cultivate the Muses 
(1-2): she cannot escape old age (6-7), illustrating her point 


by reference to the state which takes him despite his divine 
consort (8—12). Her selectivity and allusivity is clear (nb. the 
reference to tradition in the form €gavto “they said” 9),18 as 
is the deployment of several apparently epic features, such as 
the expression for Dawn (Bpodoraxvv AUwv “rosy-armed 
Dawn” 9) which looks like a Lesbian recreation of the (later 
attested) epic phrase of the same meaning HQ) te Podomnyxvv 
(HH 31.7), but must be a “new” coinage, given that this 
epithet is never applied in early epic to Dawn (see Hes. Th. 
246, 251, fr. 35.14 M-W, etc.).19 


Tithonos as a negative example is found once more in the 
epic hymn, where Aphrodite explains to Anchises why their 
liaison cannot be permanent:20 as in Sappho, the relationship 
between Eos and Tithonos has an exemplary purpose, but the 
story proceeds in a more leisurely way and sequentially, each 
activity being fully told before the next: from the first 
snatching (218-219) all the way to Dawn’s final 
abandonment of him in the closed bedroom (233-238). 
Aphrodite then goes on to draw lessons from the story as 
reasons for them not to be together, in somewhat the way 
Sappho had tried to link the story with her circumstance 
(though here at the end rather than the start of the myth), but 
the differences in scale and process between epic and lyric 
modalities are clear: the epic speaker/narrator proceeds step- 
by-step and gives the whole story, in this case within a 
broader, embedding narrative encounter between goddess 
and heroic mortal, while the lyricist’s smaller composition 
selects and alludes only to the desired parts of that story—an 
excellent example of the general lyric approach to the “epic” 
material in the Archaic period. 


IV Elegy and Epic on War 2: Simonides and 
Archilochus 


A more straightforwardly heroic example can be seen in the 
famous “Plataea elegy” of the late sixth- and early fifth- 


century author Simonides of Ceos (frr. 10-17 [+18?] W2), 
which deploys the story of Greek victory in Troy as a direct 
comparison for the recent triumph over the Persians in the 
eponymous battle (479 BC).21 The first extant portion seems 
to be addressed to Achilles (see esp. fr. 10.5), introducing 
this poem with an elegiac version of the epic proem-hymn 
which opens the Theogony (1-104) and Works and Days (|1- 
10), here directed at Achilles; this is closed with the standard 
hymnic transitional farewell to the god and introduction of 
the current or next poem, viz. the battle of Plataea itself (fr. 
11.19-21). Between those points, the poet summarizes 
Achilles’ involvement in the Trojan War, but the text is 
insecure and its story selective: Simonides mentions the 
hero’s death at the hands of Apollo (lines 7-8), the 
responsibility of Paris (9-11) and the “chariot of justice” 
which destroyed the city (12), and the journey home of the 
Greeks from Troy (13-14), before a transition to talking 
about the “undying ... glory” (15) which they earned through 
Homer’s poetry (15-18). 


Simonides naturally uses epic vocabulary, such as Goidipov 
(“worthy of song” fr. 11.13) and hujEwv (“demi-gods” 18), 
but he also sprinkles in some decidedly non-epic words 
(Ayéuaxor “leaders of battle” 11.14) and phrases (Ocing Gpua 
... dik[ng “chariot of swift justice” 11.12). The poet also 
creates what looks like an epic formula (Q0a]vatov ... KAEOG 
11.15), using it again in the Persian narrative section (11.28), 
but it is in fact not evidenced before him nor again until 
Bacchylides (13.32); when Simonides uses the epic 
collocation of “trusting in the gods’ signs,” the precise form 
(8o@v tepae]og mem0180TEC 11.39) is not found in extant epic 
(U1. 4.398, 4.408, 6.183); similarly innovative is his call on 
the Muse to be an “ally” (€zixovpov fr. 11.21), a 
subordination of the god and foregrounding of human which 
will be resumed by Ibycus (see below), while Simonides’ 
epic recreations continue in describing the setting out of the 
Greek forces in what looks like a reformed catalog style (fr. 


11.2934; cf. fr. 15 of the battle order). 


This desire simultaneously to compete with, as well as pay 
homage to, the tradition, helps the elegist construct the 
hoped-for parallelism of Homer’s effect on the Trojan War 
with his own efforts for the Persian War. The epic world—its 
themes, concepts, and language—is refashioned for a 
different kind of mode: Simonides is not just advertising an 
affiliation or passively following epic norms, but actively 
participating in an ongoing dialogue with a mixed poetic 
heritage. 


Much the same type of aim, though perhaps generically less 
self-confident, can be seen at the other end of the period in 
Archilochus’ “Telephus elegy,” in which the poet apparently 
excuses a recent military defeat suffered by Parian colonists 
on Thasos by comparing it to the first Argive reverse, at the 
hands of Heracles’ son Telephus, when they landed by 
mistake on the Mysian, rather than Trojan, plain (P.Oxy 4708 
fr. 1.1-28).22 This is not a story told by or perhaps even 
known to Homer; its events were covered by a later epic, the 
Cypria, which contained the events in the Trojan War before 
the Iliad.23 Archilochus here shows some deviation from 
epic language in this elegiac battle narrative, but he also uses 
many of its phrases directly: for instance, uoipa Beuwv “fate of 
the gods” (7 ~ Od. 3.369), 2m Olya moAvPAOIoBoi[o 
O8ardoons “on the shore of the much-sounding sea” (10 ~ I/. 
1.34, 9.182, Od. 13.220 [mapa], I. 23.59 [€m ivi), 
evkynulidsec, Axatoi “well-greaved Achaeans” (12 ~ found 
36x in Homer in the nominative and accusative, Hes. fr. 
23a.17 M-W, Little Iliad fr. dub. 32.5 Bernabé), etc.24 


The story is told in two parts: first Archilochus adduces the 
necessary point of comparison (4—5), but not 
straightforwardly, since the introduction of Telephus makes 
it seem as though this will focus on his victory; then the 
Greeks re-embark gladly (15) before Archilochus 
recommences the story of the Greeks’ first arrival and attack 


upon Mysia, and runs sequentially to the intervention of 
Heracles (16-25). Having excerpted the story to illumine 
recent history, the poet tries to give that narrative a 
temporally progressive sequence in a broadly, if reduced, 
epic manner. 


V Alcaeus’ Epic Lesson: Damning Pittacus 


A less exculpatory purpose can be seen in Alcaeus’ “Cologne 
fragment” (fr. 298), which compares his contemporary 
Mytilenaean Pittacus to the lesser Aias and his sacrilegious 
behavior—specifically the rape of Priam’s daughter 
Cassandra at the altar of Athene herself—during the sack of 
Troy.25 Here Alcaeus still copies some epic phraseology (16 
A]booav ... OAOaV Exwv ~ Avooav]v Exwv OAoNV “with 
destructive madness” J/. 9.305; lines 25-6 xQt olvora/... 
mOv]to[v] ~ Ent olvorta mOvtov “over the wine-faced sea” 
found 17x in Homer in several cases),26 though it is more 
noticeable that he uses competing “lyric” coinages (8 
TOAvAMSOS and 24 yopywrt]|v) while avoiding any of the 
many standard epic epithets for the ever-present Athena. The 
meter, too, signals its lyric distinctiveness: the Alcaic stanza, 
composed of four identical verses, is somewhat like the 
dactylic hexameter in each of its verses admitting degrees of 
end-stopping (note, e.g., 4 and 5), while as a whole it is, once 
more, a semantic unit with, for example, the run-over 
between stanzas 3 and 4 underlining the destruction of Troy 
therein denoted. 


The comparison with Pittacus is made later in the poem 
(addressed as “son of Hyrrhas” at line 47), and the myth 
itself is a refraction of a tale probably already in epic form: 
the story is known to the Odyssey poet (3.145—146, 4.502), as 
is the consequently difficult nostos facing the Greek heroes 
from Troy (Od. 1.325—7). Later ages knew an actual 
narrative from a cyclic poem, the Jliou Persis (“Destruction 
of Troy”) though there is no way to tell how it must have 


been narrated in an epic mode, beyond the obvious 
differences in meter and dialect, except that its progress 
would have been likely more sequential and leisurely.27 
Direct influence may be suspected, but impossible to 
pinpoint: interestingly, both Homer and Alcaeus give the 
story in a somewhat allusive manner, the former poem 
perhaps to avoid the picture of a too-hostile Athene the 
Lesbian because of the point he wishes the story to make— 
that divine revenge for individual wrongdoing must be 
avoided before it affects the entire community. 


The extant portion of fr. 298 seems itself to be a miniature 
epic, with stanzas | and 2 drawing the mythical lesson in a 
proemic manner (the Greeks would have found a calmer sea 
had they killed the “man who harmed the god” 5), before the 
poet embarks on the narrative portion of the poem telling the 
story of that wrongdoing (stanza 3 ff.). The myth may have 
continued to the general debate over what to do about Aias 
(see esp. 30), but the rest of the poem cannot be 
reconstructed after v. 27. Again, we find density, complexity, 
and allusivity: after an abrupt introduction, Aias is first 
merely “the one who harmed the god” (5), Cassandra is not 
named (8) or rather denoted in such a way as to connect her 
with the “cries of the children” in the city (14); and without 
further ado, Deiphobus stands for the Trojans’ original, 
disastrous error. The parallel of Cassandra and Aias in the 
third and fifth stanzas, with the latter named and the former’s 
name merely alluded to, places great emphasis on the 
depiction of what is happening in Troy in the intervening 
stanza (11, 12-15), underlining the example of the people’s 
suffering for one man’s transgression (Deiphobus, though T, 
Cua in 12 suggests another name at the start of the verse). 
Thus the inner story of (Trojan) popular suffering is made to 
bolster the outer (Greek) one as well. 


VI Love and War 1: Helen in Sappho and 
Alcaeus 


Given the general lyric tendency toward selectivity, myths 
may merely be summarized, as in the story of Eos and 
Tithonos examined earlier. Consider, too, the famous 
deployment of Helen’s story in Sappho fr. 16.1—20, where 
Sappho has little interest in retelling several episodes from 
the war, rather than boiling down one central event, Helen’s 
abandonment of her family.28 She uses for this poem her 
characteristic “Sapphic” stanza, in which the first three 
verses are always eleven syllables long (unlike the epic 
verse, whose syllable count can vary29) but which, like the 
hexameter, can form potentially self-contained lines, while 
the final verse (the so-called “adonean” clausula) is treated as 
a continuous element of the previous verse. The stanza, once 
more, is a semantic unit: e.g., the delayed main verb “she 
went” (€Ba 9) at the start of the third stanza—the only such 
run-over example in the preserved portion of the poem— 
underlines the obvious importance of that act to the eventual 
fate of her husband, to Troy, and indeed to Sappho’s own 
situation. One may even suspect an intentional play on the 
promised ease of demonstration at the start of the second 
stanza (“it is very easy to make this [viz, the substance of 
lines 3-4, below] well understood” 5—6), which proves 
unable to be completed until the third. 


The rhythmic difference with the dactylic hexameter is 
noticeable (the first three verses have the invariable pattern — 
“-x—""—%*—-—), but the fourth verse (— ~~ — —) exactly 
matches a common line-end pattern in the hexameter, and 
therefore frequently contains epic forms.30 Indeed, scholars 
have detected several more or less direct adaptations, with, 
e.g., [o]i uév immwv otpodtov, of 5 mé05wv (1) and Exfi] 
ydv pédau[v]av (2) perhaps copying the Homeric formulae 
méCo1 0” immféc te (3x) and yaia wéAaiva (8x). But the 
second of these is also a topos in lyric poetry (e.g., Sappho 
frr. 1.10, 20.6, Alcaeus fr. 283.13-14 [below]), so that we 
have to reckon also with the shaping of a lyric tradition. 


Sappho’s invocation of Helen’s story here is introduced 


(once again) swiftly, though this time to justify the primacy 
of “whatever one loves” (3-4) over the material of war (1-3), 
and this opposition has been held by some scholars, too 
readily, as straightforwardly programmatic of a lyric versus 
an epic sensibility.31 As Helen becomes the model for the 
principle, however, the poem begins to cast doubt on whether 
love is so separate from the military items in the priamel, and 
when Sappho relates the absence of Helen to that of her 
beloved Anactoria (15-16), the reader realizes with a shock 
that she is now comparing herself to Menelaus, a man 
prepared to bring war to the entire Greek world to recover his 
lost wife. The clever play on our expectations puts the 
surface aim of the poem in a discernible tension with its 
paradigmatic myth: love and war—perhaps lyric and epic as 
well—are not so mutually exclusive or antagonistic, after 
all.32 Thus, the poem meditates on the nature of modal 
relationships, or rather their interrelationship. 


Sappho’s treatment of Helen is certainly more subtle, even 
sympathetic, than Alcaeus’ ringing damnation of the same 
figure in fr. 42, which seems to lack any explicit connection 
to the poet’s world, and simply to compare her (1-4, 15-16) 
to the goddess Thetis, whose love with Peleus brought into 
the world something great and good in the form of Achilles 
(5—13).33 Alcaeus mentions Thetis also in fr. 44, where he 
may invoke and crystallize the same story as the Iliad, 
though the poem’s fragmentary state makes it very hard to 
say anything at all about the way in which this epic treatment 
is invoked and recreated—beyond the fact that it is very short 
indeed.34 At slightly more length, Alcaeus returns to Helen 
again in fr. 283.3—18 (1-2 cannot be reconstructed), where 
the evaluative coloring of the myth is clear throughout:35 
Helen’s heart has been made to flutter (3), the liaison’s 
inappropriateness is made clear by the juxtaposition of 
Apyetac, Tpolw (4), she is maddened (5), she abandons her 
child (7) under the influence of Zeus’ child (10, possibly 
Aphrodite), she remains responsible in the adonean (€v]vexa 


Ktvac 14), and the anaphora of toAA- (15, 16), together with 
the shift into past tenses and the application to the chariots of 
the usually personal epic verb fpiev (16), underlines the 
disastrous results of her action. We have no way of knowing 
how long this poem was, but Alcaeus’ negative judgment of 
Helen dominates the selection and sequencing of the story, 
1.e., from her following Paris (3-6), abandoning her home 
(7-10), and then causing destruction (11—16f.). Similarly 
evaluative coloring is of course found in epic poetry, but the 
narrative in the latter is typically more full, more clearly 
progressive and sequential. Consider, for example, 
Agamemnon in the Underworld when relating (through 
Odysseus) his death (Od. 11.409—26), which is told both to 
answer Odysseus’ query about what had happened (397-403) 
and, more explicitly, to illustrate the treachery of womankind 
(427-434): though the behavior of Clytemnestra is clearly 
negatively formed, the story is given in full, and includes 
Aigisthos’ behavior, the death of his comrades, of Cassandra, 
and Clytemnestra’s poor treatment of her husband. The wider 
narrative context, once more, sits together with epic’s ability 
or tendency toward more capacious and progressive 
storytelling. 


Vil Ibycus’ Epic Lesson: Flattering 
Polycrates 


So far we have seen a variety of lengths, details, and 
approaches to heroic myth, but the longest extant example of 
a mythical narrative before Stesichorus (see below) comes in 
the so-called “Polycrates Ode” by the mid-sixth-century BC 
poet Ibycus of Rhegium (in Italy) (fr. S 151 PMGF).36 This 
composition was written to praise Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, and did so by associating him with the great heroes 
of the Trojan War. Here the assertion of lyric dialect and 
language combines a clear appropriation and recreation of 
epic norms: for instance, the expression Aapdavida ITpidpo10 
(“of Dardanus’ son Priam” 1) combines the standard epic 


form of Priam’s name with a patronymic showing a non-epic, 
Doric inflection (Aapdavida ~ Aapdavidao).37 Moreover, 
lines 20-22 (t@v] uév kpeiwv Ayapg[uvwv / dpxe 
TlAc108[evi]5ac Paoir[eV]c AyOc AvdbpOv / Atpéoc Eo[OA0c 
Tt]a1g Exy[o]voc “their leader was powerful Agamemnon/the 
Pleisthenid, king, leader of men/noble trueborn son of 
Atreus’’) obviously allude to an entry in the /liad’s Catalogue 
of Ships with the typical epic formula kpeiwv Ayapeuvev 
“powerful Agamemnon” (41x J/., 1x Od., 1x Little Iliad), 
though the entry is also “lyricized” by the non-epic vocalism 
for the patronymic IA e100[evi]dac (~ TAeio8evidnc). 
Incidentally, the genealogy given here combines the Homeric 
tradition that Agamemnon was the son of Atreus with the 
Hesiodic conception that he was Pleisthenes’ son (Hes. frr. 
194-195 M-—W);: Ibycus sides with Homer,38 but includes 
Hesiod’s tale. Finally, the expression kAE0g Apéitov “glory 
imperishable” reiterates the creation of a mixed lyric/epic 
tradition, since this epic phrase (//. 9.413, Hes. fr. 70.5 M— 
W) had already been appropriated by Sappho (fr. 44.4 

[below ]).39 


This reproduction and reworking of epic language is 
obviously aided by the dactylic rhythm of the triad (i.e., 
strophe/antistrophe/epode) which, as with the stanzaic 
constructions examined earlier, affords the poet semantic 
opportunities of a sort denied to epic: note, e.g., the 
considerable syntactical continuity within the units of each 
triad (e.g., 4-5, 13-14, etc.), but the strong pause between 
them (9-10, 22-23, etc.). Moreover, the enclosed two triads 
have the same structure—refusal to sing about the Trojan 
War in the usual way (10-12 f., 23-6 f.), then the Greek 
ships coming to Troy (14-19, 27-31), followed by entries 
which allude to the Catalogue of Ships (20-22, 32—35)— 
which helps to underline the self-consciously novel nature of 
the final comparison (see below), but which also focuses on 
Ibycus’ advertisement of his decision not to give a standard 
treatment of the material, most notably perhaps in his refusal 


to invoke the Muses, that standard source of epic inspiration 
and authority, rather than merely noting where their narrative 
preference would otherwise take him (23-24). 


Indeed, the poem self-consciously manipulates, recreates, 
and refuses epic norms throughout. Ibycus reframes the war 
and its epic treatment through the decidedly un-epic erotic 
theme with which the text closes, as Polycrates is praised by 
being set among a series of impressive male figures 
specifically for his looks (“for these men there will always be 
a share of beauty;/so you too, Polycrates, will have glory 
imperishable/as can be in song and my fame” 46—-48).40 The 
very structure of the myth seems to highlight this eroticism in 
moving from female to male beauty: the war is thematized in 
the first triad in terms of the female, as a contest for Helen’s 
physical form (5) and a result of Aphrodite’s deceptive doom 
(9).41 


Vill Love and War 2: Sappho fr. 44 


But perhaps the most well-known reframing of an apparently 
epic story in lyric modality comes in Sappho fr. 44, which 
tells the story of the wedding of Hector and Andromache. 
The extant portion of the text opens with Idaios apparently 
announcing the imminent arrival of Andromache, and is then 
concerned with the preparations to receive her and the 
following celebrations in Troy.42 Once typically classed as 
one of Sappho’s epithalamia (““wedding-songs’”’) though it 
refers to no contemporary wedding, this poem exploits both 
that convention and its dactylic rhythm to produce the most 
recognizably “epic” of archaic lyric poems before 
Stesichorus. A stichic poem adding to the epic resonance, 
each of its verses contains an invariable number of syllables 
(fourteen) with a strong dactylic rhythm (x x — ~~ -""-~~ 
—*~—). This allows many epic features, on the level of meter 
(e.g., line 5, where -[o]1 is shortened before G- in an instance 
of “epic” correption, a prosodic feature not usually found in 


Aeolic lyric), language (kAéog A@éitov 4),43 and narrative 
convention: the story proceeds in a strictly sequential 
manner, there is an unparalleled (at least from our examples 
above) use of character speech with a closing “formula” (4— 
11; for Oc etn’ cf. Homeric Wc ato etc.), a catalog of 
Andromache’s dowry (7-10) and even a refraction of the 
typical epic departure scene (13-20). 


Unsurprisingly, scholars have tried to link this poem with the 
Iliad, casting it as a foreboding pastiche-prediction of the 
couple’s future within, and predicted by, the epic.44 
Certainly Homer knew the story but other epics, such as the 
cyclic Cypria and whatever preceded it,45 might have told it, 
alongside the wedding of Helen and Paris (already 
encountered in Sa. fr. 16 and Alc. fr. 283). Equally, some 
scholars have viewed the poem in positive terms, as a joyous 
celebration of the couple’s limited but still glorious future.46 
Yet epic weddings are not generally happy affairs,47 and the 
marriage inevitably invokes the fall of Troy and the death of 
their son Astyanax, both popular themes in early epic,48 
which sits ill with the apparent purpose of an epithalamium, 
even one which is something of a generic oddity. 


Aside from the question of sources, fr. 44 is typically 
Sapphic in its emphasis on the experience and perspective of 
women: Andromache’s praise (8-10) looks forward to the 
joyful Trojan women participating in the ceremonies (14-16, 
23-31), the couple’s “imperishable glory” (4) is equally hers 
as it is Hector’s, while the promise and value of her person, 
augmented by the dowry-catalog but also the detailed, 
itemized description of the whole city’s welcome, contrast 
powerfully with Troy’s unstated future. As Sappho reframes 
the epic world, the female presence within it becomes as 
prominent and visible as the male. 


So the lyric experiment and interaction with epic in the 
Archaic period consisted of several strategies of engagement, 
and several opportunities for poetic choice: appropriation and 


alteration of language, form, rhythm and prosody, theme and 
material, immediate or self-sufficient directionality in 
orientation, in sum the—at times, deliberately and openly 
agonistic—subordination of epic poetry and its modality to 
the needs of the lyric poet. 


IX Lyric into Epic, Epic into Lyric: 
Stesichorus 


If we are right to see a creative agonism at the heart of this 
interaction, then it reaches something of a paradoxical climax 
in the works of the mid-sixth-century Western Greek lyric 
poet, Stesichorus of Himera, whose songs almost entirely 
comprised mythological narratives, composed in a variety of 
dactylic rhythms.49 Their length was extraordinary, next to 
those of the other lyric poets, with works ranging from 1,500 
to 4,000 verses. These facts make him exceptional enough, 
but he was also unlike other lyricists in not saying much of 
himself or his contemporary audiences and performance 
settings in these compositions, and in digging out the less 
conventional parts of those stories. For example, his 
treatment of the conflict between Heracles and the monster 
Geryon focused much more on humanizing the latter than on 
heroizing his slayer (as, e.g., Hesiod’s story does: Theogony 
287-294, 979-983), a choice perhaps unsurprisingly given 
the poem’s title: Geryoneis or “song of Geryon.” 


That is not to say that he did not treat famous, panhellenic 
myths: his oeuvre included poems with the titles Sack of 
Troy, Oresteia, and the Returns (of the heroes from Troy), 
and his interaction especially with Homer was of an 
extraordinarily sophisticated sort; he took not only formulaic 
phrases and epic type-scenes such as those we found 
throughout the lyric tradition, but even unique expressions 
become the subject of his recreative poetry, such as the 
simile of the poppy applied to Geryon’s death (fr. 19.44—7 F) 
drawn from the same, unique, simile image in the Homeric 


description of the minor warrior Gorgythion’s death (JI. 
8.302—308).50 Nonetheless, we can get the clearest picture of 
his unique stance vis-a-vis the other lyric poets, by turning to 
his deployment of the Helen myth—a popular theme, as we 
have seen. Whether his poem Helen was the same as his 
Palinode (or Palinodes),51 Stesichorus’ treatment 
represented a broad-spectrum rehabilitation, a response to the 
critical coverage Helen received in epic poetry—but also to 
the denunciations in Alcaeus, and the more qualified picture 
in Sappho. Stesichorus went much further in his exculpation 
than any previous author: he denied that she had gone to 
Troy, her place there being taken by a phantom (this, too, is 
an epic theme, but taken to an extreme conclusion: see, e.g., 
Il. 5.449-453), and this version would perhaps unsurprisingly 
leave its mark on later literature, both in Herodotus (2.112-— 
120) and Euripides’ Helen. But unlike his lyric predecessors 
when they turned their attention to Helen, Stesichorus 
doesn’t select or allude or compose on a small scale—he 
massively retells and revises her entire story (perhaps more 
than once!), and in doing so he shows himself a true modal 
hybrid, with the scale, self-presentation, and ambition of an 
epic poet, the delivery and performance contexts of a lyric 
poet, and the languages and rhythms of both. 


ok cK Ok 


The lyric poets of the Archaic period interacted with epos as 
well as their own lyric past, and bequeathed to later ages a 
rich, inter-modal inheritance, opening the way for future 
experimentation and cross-fertilization between epic and 
lyric modes of poetic composition. Without this 
extraordinary, path-breaking period, the next great 
efflorescence of Greek poetic creativity, the works of 
Athenian tragedy, would have been impossible. 


FURTHER READING 


For general introductions to this material, see Herington 


1985; Graziosi and Haubold 2009; Budelmann 2018b: 16— 
18; Kelly 2015; Rawles 2018 (all with further bibliography). 
For an excellent overview of the varieties of epic poetry in 
this period, see Gainsford 2016. Pallantza 2005 and Bowie 
2010b discuss the lyric refractions especially of Trojan War 
material in the poetry after Homer. For recent developments 
in elegy’s relationship with epic, which tend to see the two 
forms as both independent and interdependent, see Lulli 
2016, and the controversial arguments of Faraone 2006 and 
2008 that the elegists used basic ten-verse stanzaic structure 
(viz. five couplets). The opposite tendency in iambos, i.e., to 
read it as all parasitic directly on Homer, is visible in recent 
studies in iambos, e.g., the essays by Alexandrou and 
Hawkins in Swift and Carey 2016, with very skeptical 
response in Kelly forthcoming. 


Notes 


1 Lam grateful to Laura Swift for her invitation and scrutiny of 
this chapter, and to Bill Allan and Felix Budelmann for reading 
drafts and assisting me with its material. For Sappho and 
Alcaeus, I use the numeration of Campbell; for the elegists, that 
of West. This chapter uses the term “mode” to describe “epic” 
and “lyric” as distinct poetic forms, since current terminology 
(e.g., “genre,” “sub-genre,” even “super-genre’’) can be 
deployed, confusingly, for both these broadest groupings and 
also their most specific several sub-types. Under the “lyric” 
mode I include (a) sung poetry (sometimes labeled “melic”) of 
the sort practiced by Sappho, Alcaeus, Alcman, and Ibycus, and 
(b) recitative poetry of the elegiac tradition, as practiced by 
Mimnermus, Tyrtaeus, Theognis, etc. Many poets were 
productive in more than one group (e.g., Archilochus, 
Simonides) and even modes (e.g., Sappho frr. 105-109, 142, 
143: see Kelly 2021: 56-57), and so the possibility of 
experimentation beyond and within these boundaries needs 
always to be remembered. The basic differentiation in this 
chapter is, therefore, “epic” and “non-epic” (in all their 
varieties). The current survey is limited to the Archaic period 
down to Simonides. Iambic poetry receives no mention in this 


chapter, as its interaction with epic is uncertain: see Kelly 
forthcoming and, specifically on Hipponax’s so-called “mini- 
Odyssey” (frr. 74-77 W), Prodi 2017a. 


2 See esp. Hooker 1977 and Bowie 1981 on the traditionality of 
the Lesbian poetic language; and de Kreij (Chapter 10) in this 
volume. 


3 For the variety of epic poems, forms, and approaches to be found 
in early Greek epos, see Gainsford 2016. 


4 See now Fantuzzi and Tsagalis 2015, with much further 
bibliography. 


5 See West 2002: 218 = 2011-2013: 1 406—407; for Lesbos in the 
Homeric epic tradition, see //. 9.129, 664, 24.544, Od.3.169. 


6 For the need to see elegy as not simply a reactive offshoot from 
epic, see Faraone 2006: 19-21; Lulli 2016: esp. 193-195 
(though much of her following treatment seems to do precisely 
this). 


7 See de Jong 2012: 75-76 for recent summary, and further 
bibliography. 


8 For another example of epic/elegiac interaction, see the famous 
“men as leaves” topos, found in Iliad 6.145—S0 (but also 
2.467468, 2.800-801, 21.462-467, Od. 7.105-106, Od. 9.47-— 
50), and in Mimnermus fr. 2.1—5 W, and Simonides frr. 19-20 
W; see Griffith 1975; Sider 1996: 273-275; Burgess 2001: 117- 
126; Kelly 2015: 22-24; Rawles 2018: 106-129. Once more, 
whatever judgment we make as to priority, the elegiac 
refraction cannot rely on the narrative context to smooth out its 
interpretation. 


9 For readings of Alcaeus’ poem, see e.g., Page 1955: 303-306; 
Rosler 1980: 256-264; Petropoulos 1994 passim; MacLachlan 
1997: 142-143; Hunter 2014: 123-126. 


v vu vu v 


10 The pattern is — x — ~~ - —“° -—~“ -* - (“dactylic” portions 
underlined). 


11 The poem may have continued; nonetheless, aside from Sirius 


forming a ring with Gotpov (1: Budelmann 2018b: on lines 5— 
6, 113), Godei also reverses the opening verb téyyet “drench.” 


12 See Budelmann 2018b: 111. 


13 See esp. Petropoulos 1994. The image is found also in the 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, a mid-sixth-century epic tale 
(393-400) roughly contemporaneous with Alcaeus, but the 
points of arguably direct contact with Hesiod are fewer. 


14 This remains true even if Alcaeus is, as many scholars think, 
drawing directly on Hesiod. For another example of his use of 
epic themes, see fr. 140.3—5 and JI. 3.336-7 (= 11.41-42 = 
16.137-138 = 15.480-481), though it is unclear to which 
particular scene from the /liad, if any, Alcaeus is referring us: 
see Page 1955: 209-223; Rosler 198: 153-154; Kelly 2015: 
27-28. For more general studies of his poem, see recently 
Spelman 2015; Budelmann 2018b: 106-110. 


15 This is a much-studied part of the field: the basic material is 
collected by Oehler (1926), but see also Meyerhoff 1984; 
Edmunds 2009. 


16 Hesiod does not have to maintain this involved stance or 
perspective, since the Theogony, after its opening proem hymn 
to the Muses (1-103) where he details his encounter with them, 
is very much a distanced narrative of the “glorious deeds of 
gods (and heroes).” 


17 Tyrtaeus cites him here as the dispreferred object of song and 
memorialization, like several other figures (3-4, 6-8), next to 
the “good man” who proves himself in war (10ff.). 


18 This technique is the so-called “Alexandrian footnote,” where 
the poet explicitly references previous versions of the tale s/he 
is about to retell: see Edmunds 2006. 


19 On this poem, see recently Rawles 2006, the essays in Greene 
and Skinner 2009; Budelmann 2018b: 146-152. 


20 See Faulkner 2008: 45—47, 270-271; Richardson 2010: 247— 
248. 


21 On this poem, see especially the essays in Boedeker and Sider 
2001; Kowerski 2005; Rawles 2018: 77-106. 


22 For text and commentary, see Swift 2019: ad loc. Archilochus 
was particularly interested in Heracles myths: see frr. 286-288, 
304 W with Swift 2014: 441 n. 28. For recent discussions, see 
Swift 2012, 2014; Bowie 2016a; Lulli 2016: 197-199. 


23 On this poem generally, see Currie 2015. On the Cypria and 
Telephus, see Cingano 2004: 71-73. 


24 See Swift 2019 ad loc. 


25 For discussions, see Lloyd-Jones 1968; Bremer, Résler 1980: 
204—221; Bremer, van Erp Taalman Kip, and Slings 1987: 95— 
127; Liberman 1999: ii 99 (with much further bibliography); 
Pallantza 2005: 47-56; Bowie 2010b: 69; Boedeker 2012: 72— 
73. 


26 Note, however, that the epic formula is never used in epic after 
Kata, only ézi, vi, and cic: Alcaeus makes the epic phrase his 
own. See below, n. 43, for Sappho’s engagement with this same 
phrase. 


27 See Finglass 2015c. 


28 For readings of this poem, see Pfeijffer 2000; Hutchinson 2001: 
160-168; Pallantza 2005: 45-57; Bowie 2010b: 67-69; 
Blondell 2010: 377-387 (~ 2013: 111-116); Swift 2015: 105— 
106. 


29 On the basis that the double light in the second half of each of 
the first five metra (also known as “feet’’) can be replaced by a 
single heavy syllable: i.e., — ~~ can be rendered as — — . Thus 
the minimum syllable count for the dactylic hexameter is 
twelve, and the maximum seventeen. 


30 See, e.g., fr. 1.24 (kw €0éA 0100 “even unwilling”), which 
deploys the epic form €0¢A- rather than Lesbian 0¢A-, though 
with Lesbian vocalism -o1oa for epic-Ionic -ovoa. 


31 See, e.g., Whitmarsh 2018: 139-145. 


32 A generally “subversive” effect of myth is not foreign to epic 


poetry, either, when characters use myths to justify or illustrate 
something in their immediate circumstance, but end up 
implying something else entirely. Consider Agamemnon’s 
evocation of Heracles’ birth story as an illustration of the fact 
that even Zeus, like Agamemnon himself, could be misled by 
Ate (I. 19.90-136). On the surface, it is a powerful 
exculpation, until we remember that the myth places 
considerable emphasis on the servitude of a physically greater 
man (Heracles) to a more powerful but physically inferior man 
(Eurystheus)—a circumstance not far from Agamemnon’s own 
situation with regard to Achilles. 


33 See Boedeker 2012: 69-72; Caprioli 2012; Spelman 2018. Both 
Race 1989-1990: 23 and Budelmann 2018b: 89-90 make the 
point that neither Thetis nor Achilles are clearly or 
unambivalently positive figures in this context, which allows 
for much the same type of subtle self-questioning we saw in 
Sappho fr. 16. 


34 See Fowler 1987: 37; also Meyerhoff 1984: 46-53; West 2002: 
208-209 (= 2011-13: 394-395); Liberman 1999: i ad loc., 38; 
contra Burgess 2001: 115; Kelly 2015: 25-27. 


35 See Caprioli 2012; Whitmarsh 2018: 146-148. 


36 See the discussions of Barron 1969; Goldhill 1991: 116-119; 
Bowie 2010b: 74-78; Boedeker 2012: 75-81; Wilkinson 2013: 
50-87; Budelmann 2018b: 172-181. 


37 -16n¢ patronymics in epic show both the older —ao form in the 
genitive case, as well as the later Ionic —ew. 


38 Not his invariable practice in this poem: by calling Cyanippus 
the “most handsome” man to come to Troy, Ibcyus sets himself 
against the Homeric judgment that it was Nireus who bore this 
crown (II. 2.673-675). 


39 cf. CEG 1 344.2 (Phocis, 600-5507). 


40 Erotic themes are of course found in epos; given the 
typological nature of the “seduction scene,” one of whose most 
extensive examples occurs in the Homeric Hymn to 


Aphrodite, one might well consider these themes sewn into the 
very fabric of the epic world: see Forsyth 1979. However, 
Ibycus’ final point of comparison as one of physical beauty 
displaces the epic primacy of martial achievement for its male 
addressee. 


41 Note too the mention of Cassandra and Paris (10-12), both 
renowned for their physical attractiveness, the latter frequently 
feminized in the Homeric epic tradition because of it. 


42 For readings of this poem, see Rissman 1983: 119-141; 
Meyerhoff 1984: 118-139; Schrenk 1994; Bowie 2010b: 71- 
74; Kelly 2015: 28-29; Spelman 2017; Kelly 2021. 


43 For a complete list, cf. Page 1955: 66-70; Ferrari 1986. Sappho 
doesn’t only or simply copy epic phrases, but recreates them: 
e.g., €’ GAuvpov / t0vtov (7-8) combines two epic formulae 
(GAuvpOv Bdwp and Ex’ olvora mdvtov), altering both the 
position of the epithet, and the usual (line-ending) position of 
the formular noun; see above, n. 26, for Alcaeus’ engagement 
with this epic formula. Like him, Sappho is recreating the epic 
world in lyric form. 


44 See, e.g., Schrenk 1994; for a survey, Kelly 2021. 


45 See esp. Il. 22.470-472, but also 1.366-369, 2.691, 6.394-397, 
413-428, etc., with Spelman 2016; contra West 2002: 213 = 
2011-13: 1 400. 


46 Cf., e.g., Pallantza 2005: 79-88. Scodel 2021: 198 and n. 21 
suggests that Sappho knew stories of a separate figure 
Scamandrius (i.e., not just Astyanax’s original name: J/. 6.402- 
403) who survives to refound Troy. 


47 See Cingano 2005: 124-127. Wedding disasters include the 
quarrel of the Lapiths and Centaurs (//. 1.260-73), the Trojan 
War—at least three times! first with Menelaos (Hes. frr. 196— 
204 M-W), then Paris (Cypria arg. 19-20 B), and then 
Deiphobos (Little Iliad arg. 10, fr. 4 B; cf. Alcaeus fr. 289.12) 
— and the slaughter of the suitors in the Odyssey. 


48 Cf. Burgess 2012: 176-182; Anderson 1997: 54-56. 


49 For detailed treatment, see especially Finglass (Chapter 16 in 
this volume); Finglass and Kelly 2015a; Davies and Finglass 
2014: 40-46 (and 47-52 on his meters, which they group into 
dactylo-anapaestic and dactylo-epitrite). He seems to have had 
forebears in his hybridity (see West 2015), but we cannot say 
much about their experiments. 


50 See Kelly 2015: 35-37; Finglass and Davies 2014: ad loc.; also 
Finglass (Chapter 16) in this volume. 


51 For this view, see Kelly 2007; for its opposite, see Finglass and 
Davies 2014: 308-312. 


CHAPTER 4 
Commemorating the Athlete 


Nigel Nicholson 


In Pindar’s odes athletic victory is represented as one of the 
greatest human achievements. “For the remainder of his life, 
whoever wins a victory voyages in honey-sweet calm, at 
least as far as contests can confer it,” Pindar declares in 
Olympian 1.97— 99.1 Of an aging Olympic victor whose son 
has won a youth contest at Delphi, he goes even further: 
“Blessed and hymned by the wise is that man who 
conquering through his hands or the excellence of his feet, 
takes the greatest of prizes by daring and strength, and while 
still living sees his young son in turn meet Pythian crowns. 
He can never scale brazen heaven, but of all the glories that 
we mortal race touch, he voyages to the furthest limit” (Pyth. 
10.22—29). Some men are in awe of the victor (Ol. 9.96, 
Pyth. 10.58, Nem. 11.12), others are envious (Ol. 6.74—76, 
Nem. 4.39-41), while women desire him, or wish he was 
their son (Pyth. 9.97—103). Athletic victory may not cure all 
ills, but in a confusing world of countless independent city 
states with a wide variety of constitutions and ideologies, it 
seems to provide an anchor, a universal value that bound the 
Greeks together and expressed some deeper commonality 
beneath all the differences. 


This universality is a mirage. Some were much less 
impressed by athletic victory, and questioned whose interests 
it served. Xenophanes, one of the late archaic period’s great 
intellectual iconoclasts, complained that even those who won 
the most prestigious events at the most prestigious games did 
not make a city “better governed” or “fatten the city’s 
storehouses” (fr. 2.19—22 W). Xenophanes spent much of his 
life in two cities—Colophon and Elea—that made no 


significant mark in competitive athletics, but an earlier critic 
from Sparta, an athletic powerhouse, also found athletic 
achievement wanting—because it did not imply excellence in 
battle: “I would not make mention of nor rate a man whose 
excellence lay in his feet or his wrestling... For a man is not 
good in war unless war unless he can endure the sight of 
bloody slaughter and, standing close by, reach out against the 
enemy” (fr. 12.1-13). Tyrtaeus does not say that athletes 
bring no benefit to the community, but his declaration that 
the staunch hoplite is “a common good shared by the city and 
the whole people” (fr. 12.15) suggests that he considered the 
returns that athletes conferred on the larger community to be 
limited. Skepticism of the worth of athletics can also be 
traced in this larger community. One of the potsherds that 
remain from Athens’ practice of ostracism calls not only for 
Megacles, the politician whose chariot victory was celebrated 
by Pindar’s Pythian 7, to be ostracized, but “also his 
horses.”2 The writer clearly knew of Megacles’ success in 
the games, but saw in this no reason to keep him around. 


If, then, athletic victory seems like a cultural anchor in 
Pindar’s odes, that is the odes’ achievement, rather than 
describing universal values, the odes promoted the values of 
their patrons by making them seem universal. The value of 
athletic victory was contested, and each ode had two jobs: to 
praise the specific victory and to establish the value of the 
whole institution of athletics.3 


Victory Memorials 


Pindar’s odes belonged to a group of lyric productions now 
known as epinician or victory odes. The basic ideological 
maneuver of these poems is to liken the achievement of the 
victor to the achievements of past heroes by linking a 
mythical narrative to the present context through proverbs, or 
gnomes, and verbal and thematic echoes. The poems were 
typically commissioned by the victor or a family member for 


performance by a chorus on his return from the games. This 
combination of choral performance and praise of the 
individual represented a radical hybridization of earlier 
practice, relocating the praise of the individual from the 
private symposium into a communal space, and applying the 
“choral form to the praise of a single mortal individual.’”’4 
The precise venues for performance depended on the norms 
of the local community, as well as the patron’s influence, but 
existing local cults were likely often appropriated as venues 
for performance, by aristocrats as well as tyrants.5 Such 
takeovers of existing civic institutions would have embedded 
the praise of the victor and his family more directly in the 
fabric of the local community. 


The form flourished in the hands of three great practitioners, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, and Simonides, but they were not the 
only producers; papyrus finds have revealed at least 
epinician-like lyric poems from before Simonides,6 while an 
ode by an unknown poet from the mid-fifth century is 
preserved in the manuscript tradition as Pindar’s Olympian 
Sr 


The rough date of the odes as a whole is secure, but precision 
for individual odes can be elusive. Precise dates for the odes 
rely for the most part on precise dates for the victories, and 
these dates rely in turn on victor lists, whether these lists 
themselves survive (as, for example, the Oxyrhynchus victor 
list, whose fragments cover two sequences of victors from 
the time of epinician) or are reflected in the information 
provided by the scholia to Pindar odes. These victor lists 
have limitations, however: they do not cover all events; they 
cover only Olympic and Pythian victories; and they contain 
errors and contradictory information.8 Moreover, some odes 
were commissioned well after the victory given the primary 
billing, so that the victory date represents only a terminus 
post quem for the ode itself. Some celebrated a career that 
was coming to a close,9 while others celebrated a later 
installation into a civic office. These odes demonstrate 


epinician’s flexibility. They are certainly epinicians—athletic 
victories are praised—but the athletic achievements are 
themselves deployed in support of new civic achievements. 10 


There were options other than epinician for commemorating 
an athletic victory. Statues and other kinds of dedication, set 
up at the sanctuary where the victory was won, or ina 
sanctuary or public place in or near the victor’s hometown, 
could serve the same purpose. A cheaper alternative was 
provided by specially commissioned vases; one vase records 
the victory of a Dysniketos in a horse race.11 Tyrants had the 
option of commemorating victories on their coins: Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Messene and Rhegium, minted a distinctive and 
voluminous series of coins featuring a mule cart that 
commemorated a victory in that event.12 Finally, a 
particularly impressive victor in a gymnastic (that is, non- 
equestrian) athletic event could try to pursue a place in an 
orally transmitted legend that cast him as a hero, whether by 
imitating the actions of Heracles in deeds of war, feats of 
strength or even death, or by inserting himself into a pre- 
existing cult and displacing the cult’s previous occupant. 
This latter was done by Euthymus of Epizephyrian Locri, 
three-time winner of the Olympic boxing, in 484, 480, and 
472. He was said to have driven away a vampiric spirit from 
Temesa, in the hinterlands of Locri.13 


The development of epinician in the latter half of the sixth 
century, and the elaboration or invention of these other 
vehicles for commemorating athletics—including the use of 
(increasingly lifelike) statues that purported to represent the 
athletes as dedications!4—-should be understood as part of a 
concerted effort on the part of the elites, both the traditional 
elites and those more newly risen to prominence, to establish 
the value of athletic competition. Epinician became a 
significant kind of lyric production precisely because the 
value of athletics was disputed, and should be understood as 
a response both to the specific criticisms that were or could 
be voiced about athletics and to challenges to aristocratic 


power more generally. 


Athletic Festivals and Events 


Athletics was itself a complex network of institutions and 
practices, whose relative importance was itself contested. 
Just as forms for commemorating victories had multiplied by 
the end of the sixth century, so too had the venues for 
winning those victories. The two penteteric festivals, the 
Olympic and the Pythian games, held pride of place because 
of their greater antiquity, lesser frequency, and the fact that 
they (unlike, say, the Panathenaea in Athens, which 
promoted Athenian interests in various ways) were as close 
as one could get to neutral spaces, free from the control of 
the main powerbrokers. The Olympics were regarded as 
preeminent in athletics, although the Pythia was the most 
prestigious venue for musical competitions, which were not 
held at Olympia.15 The greatest Olympic victors had the 
potential to be heroized, even within their lifetimes, an 
option not typically open to those who had only won at other 
festivals.16 


Two further festivals, founded in the sixth century and held 
every two years, the Isthmia and the Nemea, made up a 
group of the four panhellenic contests, with the Isthmia 
enjoying priority over the Nemea. These four games were 
called the “sacred contests” and only awarded crowns to their 
victors, olive at Olympia, laurel at the Pythia, celery at the 
Nemea and (in this period) the Isthmia. Some athletic 
memorials clearly prioritize these four games; for example, 
the Olympic dedication of the great runner Ergoteles 
recorded his eight panhellenic wins, two at each festival, but 
no others.17 Other memorials draw the boundary elsewhere. 
The Olympic dedication of the boxer Diagoras of Rhodes, 
who had victories at all four festivals, recorded only his 
Olympic win,18 while the wealthiest equestrian competitors 
seem to have privileged the Olympics and the Pythia, and left 


the lesser panhellenic games to others.19 


Beyond these four panhellenic contests, there was a wide 
variety of festivals, some well-known and supported by 
major cities, such as the Ioleia at Thebes, the Argive Heraea 
near Argos, or the Panathenaea at Athens, and others 
obscure. Pindar’s catalogs of his patrons’ wins give some 
sense of the more prestigious choices. Diagoras, we are told, 
won at Athens, Argos, Arcadia, Thebes, elsewhere in 
Boeotia, Pellene, Aegina, and Megara; Epharmostus of 
Opuntian Locri at Argos, Athens, Marathon, the Lycaea (i.e., 
Arcadia), Pellene, the tomb of Iolaus (i.e., Thebes), and 
Eleusis.20 These better-known venues only scratch the 
surface, however. A stele dedicated on the Spartan acropolis 
around the time of the Peloponnesian war records the 
victories of one Damonon at seven obscure festivals in the 
southern Peloponnese.21 


When Callimachus arranged Pindar’s odes into books, he 
separated them by festival, privileging the panhellenic 
contests, and ordering the books according to the traditional 
hierarchy: the Olympics first, the Pythian games second, the 
Isthmian third, and the Nemean fourth. (At some point in 
transmission the order of the Isthmian and Nemean books 
was reversed.) The few odes that celebrated victories won 
elsewhere were tacked on to the end of Isthmian and Nemean 
books.22 Epinician itself was, however, much less interested 
in privileging particular victories, whether Olympic, 
panhellenic, or combinations of many such wins. Epinician 
odes do not differ in form or quality depending on the place 
of victory. They certainly recognize the traditional hierarchy 
among the venues—Olympian 1.7 declares no contest better 
than the Olympics; Pythian 7.14, in an ode praising a Pythian 
chariot win describes the family victory at Olympia as the 
“outstanding” family victory; Pythian 5 ends with a wish for 
an Olympic victory; and Nemean 2.1—11 speaks of a first 
Nemean win as a strong platform from which to win victories 
at other sacred games—but an Olympian ode is no longer, 


and no grander in its language or design than a Pythian or 
Nemean one. There was, moreover, no firm demarcation 
dividing panhellenic from non-panhellenic wins in the odes: 
local victories were celebrated in catalogs of the victor’s 
achievements; Isthmian and (especially) Nemean wins can be 
treated more like the well-recognized local festivals, grouped 
with them and not precisely tallied;23 and some odes 
celebrated as their primary victory a victory won at a non- 
panhellenic festival.24 The boundary that mattered to 
epinician was winning a contest, not winning the most 
prestigious contests; epinician celebrated athletic victory as a 
whole.25 This inclusiveness perhaps explains why so few of 
the truly great athletes in the age of epinician seem to have 
commissioned epinicians: these athletes had the very real 
possibility of being heroized, if local norms and institutions 
permitted it, and to commission an epinician meant 
embracing a vision of the victor that aligned the truly great 
athlete with many lesser competitors—victors with no 
Olympic wins, few or even no panhellenic victories, or 
victories only in the youth categories.26 


The different events also formed complex networks. Events 
were divided between gymnastic (that is, what we call 
athletic) and equestrian, and, while there was a core of events 
that featured at most festivals, there were significant 
differences in programs. 


Equestrian events, especially the chariot race, typically 
enjoyed greater prestige than gymnastic ones,27 a prestige 
reflected in Callimachus’ choice to place the equestrian 
events before the gymnastic in his edition of Pindar’s odes. 
At Olympia, the east pediment of the temple constructed 
around 460 represented the chariot race of Pelops and 
Oenomaus as the founding moment of the games, while the 
Panathenaea, one of the most prestigious games outside of 
the four panhellenic contests, offered considerably larger 
prizes for the main equestrian events.28 The great 
powerbrokers gravitated toward the main equestrian events at 


the most important festivals. This was at least partly because 
these events required (and thus demonstrated) significant 
resources, but also because the meeting of kings, tyrants, and 
other great aristocrats leant these events distinction. The list 
of Olympic chariot victors constitutes a roll-call of the great, 
if not the good: Damaratus, king of Sparta; Gelon, tyrant of 
Gela (at the time); Theron, tyrant of Acragas; Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Messene and Rhegium; Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse; 
Arcesilas IV, king of Cyrene; Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens 
(on whom, see below); Alcibiades; and others. These wealthy 
men supported the special distinction of the chariot race and 
other main equestrian events by conducting themselves as if 
they were in a different class. At the site of the victory they 
dedicated statues of their chariots that dwarfed the regular 
victor statues, set up expensive pavilions during the festival, 
and played host to the whole assembled gathering. 
Empedocles, the grandfather of the philosopher, when he 
won the horserace at Olympia, is said to fed the crowd with 
some sort of vegetarian ox-substitute made of myrrh, 
frankincense, and spices.29 Anecdotes report significant 
tensions between these great men at the games: Plutarch 
records that at the Olympic games of 476 Themistocles, the 
great victor of Salamis, wanted Hieron’s tent destroyed and 
his horses prevented from competing. Hieron had not joined 
the fight against the Persians, but the Deinomenids had 
defeated the Carthaginians at around the same time. Plutarch 
reports that the spectators neglected the victors to applaud 
Themistocles, but if he really did attend, he left without a 
crown, while Hieron won the horserace.30 


The primacy of equestrian competition did not go 
uncontested. When Pindar described the first Olympics, he 
described a festival with six events: the sprint (or stadion), 
the wrestling, the boxing, the four-horse chariot, the javelin, 
and the discus.31 A different version gained traction in the 
fifth century that made gymnastic events the original events 
of the festival, and the stadion the very first, and this was the 


version that the sophist Hippias—an Elean (and thus a local 
to the Olympics)—canonized in his Olympic chronology at 
the end of the fifth century.32 The stadion was much more 
central to the ritual of the festival, taking place close to the 
heart of the sanctuary; an account written during the Roman 
empire claims that in the early days of the Olympic festival, 
the stadion winner lit the fire that would consume the 
sacrifice for Zeus.33 Moreover, in the wake of the Persian 
wars, the very luxury and kingliness that marked out 
equestrian competition could also constitute a liability. The 
often rich clothing that distinguished equestrian competitors 
from gymnastic ones also linked them to the Persian kings, 
while the nudity of the gymnastic competitor marked him out 
as Greek, and perhaps in some cities became identified with a 
broader (even if still exclusionary) citizenry.34 


Within the categories of gymnastic and equestrian athletics, 
there was a wide variety of events. Equestrian events 
included four-horse and two-horse chariot races and races for 
single racehorses. These basic events could be quickly 
multiplied by having separate races for colts, mares, and 
warhorses. Mule-cart races were also offered, and the 
Panathenaea held a race with some third kind of two-horse 
chariot called a zeugos. Some more complicated events 
graced the program, events such as the kalpe™ at Olympia, 
which called upon the rider to run as well as ride. The 
second-century program for the Panathenaea included as 
many as 28 equestrian events for individual competitors, 
some open, others restricted to various citizen groups. There 
were eight fewer gymnastic events.35 


The relative importance of the main equestrian events was 
clear: chariots won more prestige than racehorses, four-horse 
chariots more than two-horse, full-grown horses more than 
colts, horses more than mules. Questions were surely raised 
between the categories—was an open racehorse win better 
than a colt chariot win?—but Olympia avoided such 
questions by having a spare equestrian program, especially 


so in the period of epinician’s production. Before 408, 
Olympia offered only four equestrian contests: the four-horse 
chariot, the racehorse, a mule-cart race, and the kalpe’, and 
the last two were added only around 500 and discontinued 
only about 50 years later. 


By the end of the sixth century, the Olympics offered many 
more gymnastic events: four in running (the stadion; the 
diaulos or double sprint; the dolichos, a long race; and the 
race-in-armor), three in combat sports (boxing, wrestling, 
and pancration, a kind of kick-boxing), and the pentathlon 
(combining the wrestling, the sprint, the long jump, the 
discus, and the javelin). Three youth events were offered, in 
the sprint, the boxing, and the wrestling. Less prestigious 
venues offered more events, and multiplied the options for 
youths, both by opening more events to youths and by having 
more youth categories. Isthmia and Nemea offered two youth 
categories: their “beardless” category (perhaps, roughly 17- 
20 years old) may have constituted an intermediate category 
(and a more realistic opportunity for a victory) between the 
youth and adult categories at Olympia and Delphi.36 They 
also offered some different events, including the horse-course 
race, a longer running race than the Olympic dolichos, 
perhaps 800 m.37 As with equestrian events, there was likely 
a wide array of possibilities at the smaller games, including 
separate competitions in the long jump, discus, and javelin.38 


Youth events ranked below open events. Among the open 
events, we have seen that Hippias’ chronology privileged the 
stadion, and, to judge by the Panathenaea in the fourth 
century, the stadion commanded the biggest prizes for a 
gymnastic event at regional contests,39 but the combat events 
enjoyed priority in other ways. The athletes from the late 
archaic and early classical period that occupied the most 
space in the oral tradition tended to be combat athletes: the 
boxer Euthymus of Western Locri with his victory over the 
vampiric monster of Temesa; the boxer-cum-pancratiast 
Theagenes of Thasos, whose statue was said to have fallen 


upon an enemy who was whipping it; the boxer Diagoras of 
Rhodes, whose children shared his success at Olympia; and, 
perhaps greatest of all, the wrestler Milo of Croton, who was 
said to have led a much smaller Crotoniate force to victory 
over the Sybarites dressed as Heracles and wearing his 
Olympic crowns. The great sprinters—Astylus of Croton, 
Crison of Himera—were comparatively anonymous. Most, 
though by no means all, of the athletes who became the 
objects of cult or were framed as heroes by the oral tradition 
were combat athletes.40 


Various hierarchies, therefore, structured the complex field 
of athletics, some of them in competition with each other. 
But just as epinician downplayed differences between 
venues, so too it downplayed differences between events. It 
celebrated open and youth contests, and equestrian and 
gymnastic contests with similar grandeur. Despite the fact 
that equestrian victors were typically older41 and rarely 
participated in the physical work of victory, differences 
between equestrian and gymnastic contests seem to be 
actively erased. Gymnastic paradigms sometimes illustrate 
equestrian victories, and the victories are offered as evidence 
of the same virtues: hard work, generosity, wisdom and wise 
expenditure, divine favor, and excellence in general.42 


Pindar’s two odes for Melissus of Thebes, /sthmian 3-4, 
illustrate this lack of distinction. /sthmian 4 celebrates an 
Isthmian pancration victory, and includes in its catalog the 
family’s prior equestrian victories, suggesting that the two 
athletic activities are part of the same story. This sense was 
then strikingly underlined when Melissus won a chariot race 
at Nemea. He commissioned a second ode—the ode we call 
Isthmian 3—but, uniquely among Pindar’s odes, the two 
odes share the same meter. The second ode does not seem to 
have been intended simply to extend the first ode (although 
the repeated metrical scheme would have made it much 
easier for both to be performed as part of a single 
celebration),43 but their extraordinary similarity does mark 


the two victories as part of a unitary athletic activity. The 
language used to describe the victory also promotes this idea: 
like the earlier win, the chariot win demonstrates strength 
and hard work—albeit the “strength of wealth” (U[sth. 3.1—2) 
and the “toils of four-horse chariots” (/sth. 3.17)—as well as 
the same, vague “excellence” (/sth. 3.4, 3.13) lauded by the 
earlier ode (Isth. 4.13, 4.38).44 


Epinician does not avoid descriptions of the events, but 
rarely spends much time on them.45 A particularly prized 
victory in the combat events and the pentathlon was called a 
“dustless” victory, a victory seemingly won without having 
to compete in the final bout. Bacchylides describes how, at 
the Olympics of 476, Hieron’s racehorse, Pherenicus, won 
without being soiled by “dust” (5.44) kicked up by any 
horses in front of him. Pherenicus is claimed to be literally 
clean here, but epinician’s victory descriptions also 
metaphorically raise the victors out of the dirt, transforming 
the sweat, dust and struggle, the blood and violence—the 
basic physicality of athletic competition—into a beautiful, 
bodiless radiance. At one point Bacchylides describes a 
wrestling bout as “the sparkling of the wrestling” (9.36).46 


As Bacchylides’ inclusion of Hieron’s racehorse suggests, 
epinician did speak of what might be called the additional 
personnel involved in athletics. For equestrian events, several 
different bodies were involved: the horses (or mules), the 
drivers or jockeys, as well as grooms, breeders, trainers, and 
managers. In some events at regional or local festivals, the 
competitors were required to drive or ride, but in the main 
events it was optional and, while it may have been common 
for owners to drive at small festivals, at large venues the 
option was rarely exercised. Pindar records one adventurous 
victor, Herodotus of Thebes, who drove a team to victory at 
the Isthmian games, but the example of Melissus of Thebes 
was typical, and telling. Although himself a prize-winning 
athlete, he left his chariot to be driven by someone else.47 
For gymnastic events, athletes typically required trainers 


when young, for the running events as much for the combat 
events, and many adults will have continued to practice with 
a trainer.48 Framing the participation of these different agents 
required care, as their relationship with the victor or the role 
they played in the victory might undermine its value. 


Athletic trainers were largely omitted from victory 
memorials; their absence at Olympia in this period is 
confirmed by Pausanias’ surmise that the inclusion of a 
statue of a trainer in a third-century memorial required 
special dispensation from the Elean officials.49 Epinician 
follows this strategy for adult victors and youth victors in the 
running events, but odes for youth victors in the combat 
events mostly name the victors’ trainers. We thus learn of 
several trainers from this period: Ilas, Orseas, Melesias, and 
Menander.50 Menander seems to have been particularly 
successful as a trainer, and such success, while providing an 
excellent reason to secure his services for a youth, might also 
suggest that the real agency in a victory belonged to the 
trainer, and that victory itself was a commodity that could be 
passed around between strangers. A striking passage in the 
Hippocratic corpus compares a trainer training an athlete to a 
smith producing an iron tool.51 Such a vision of training 
must have provided strong motivation to pass over the trainer 
in silence, but epinician mostly confronted the trainer’ s 
involvement directly, at least in the odes for youths in the 
combat events. It framed the trainer as developing qualities 
already present in the athlete, rather than producing him, and 
represented him as a close family friend.52 The image of the 
trainer as the athlete’s whetstone, used twice by Pindar, 
responds directly to the vision of the athlete as a tool seen in 
the Hippocratic corpus: both trainer and athlete are things in 
this image, and the trainer sharpens but does not make the 
athlete.53 


Epinician maintains a studied vagueness about the trainers’ 
responsibilities. These included technique, character 
development, and physical development, including diet, 


exercise routines, and recovery from any injuries. Athletes 
certainly sustained injuries—Hippocratic texts speak of 
dislocations needing to be reset in wrestling schools—and 
trainers need to be understood as healthcare workers, in 
competition in some areas with the physicians represented by 
the Hippocratic texts from the late fifth century.54 There is, 
however, no mention of injury in epinician. Obviously a 
victor is unlikely to have been injured in that particular 
competition, but one might expect recognition of past 
injuries, perhaps as an obstacle that the victor has overcome 
or as a reason for retirement. Injury is not evoked, however; 
rather, the epinician body proves itself immune to injury and 
a reliable platform for athletic performance, and 30-year-old 
epinician bodies are not distinguished from 20-year-old 
ones.55 


Statue dedications, vases, and coins often depict the horses, 
mules, drivers, and jockeys involved in equestrian 
competition. The absences are more notable. Some fifth- 
century Olympic chariot victors dedicated single statues of 
themselves rather than large sculptures of a team,56 while at 
the end of the sixth century the Corinthian Pheidolas seems 
to have dedicated a statue of a racehorse that lacked a jockey. 
The story told to Pausanias at Olympia as he visited the 
sanctuary was that the horse had bucked its rider and won 
anyway.57 There is, in fact, a general tendency to privilege 
the horse over the jockey or driver: significantly more horses 
are named by memorials, and the horse is often given the 
credit. Bacchylides describes Pherenicus “taking care of his 
helmsman” (5.47), and Pindar claims the same horse won 
“ungoaded” (OI. 1.21). The victory vase of Dysniketos says 
that his horse (as opposed to the victor) won, as does 
Bacchylides of Pherenicus (5.40, 183). 


Agency is, therefore, not an issue for these events, but, as 
with trainers, the nature of the relationship with the victor. 
The horses slip easily into the role of close family friend; in 
this period, they were bred and raised in-house, as we can 


deduce from the fact that it was only in the second half of the 
fifth century that raising your own horses became something 
to boast of.58 Jockeys, too, were likely drawn from a wealthy 
entrant’s estates, although they may have been drawn from 
the surrounding community too, or even purchased as slaves, 
and seem to have been a locus of concern. Most concern was 
focused on the charioteers, however, as their achievements 
seem to have been genuinely admired and they may have 
served many victors. Epinician and other memorials largely 
ignored them, or at least kept them largely hidden behind the 
horses (literally, in the case of the Delphic charioteer),59 but 
two odes where the charioteer receives considerable attention 
should be noted. First, Pindar’s Pythian 5 generously praises 
the driver, Carrhotus, but he was genuinely a close family 
friend, being the victor’s brother-in-law. Second, Pindar’s 
Isthmian 2, for Xenocrates of Acragas, reveals the role of a 
Nicomachus in victories won both by Xenocrates and by his 
brother, Theron, tyrant of that city. It is surely no 
coincidence that this extended praise of a charioteer 
dominates the central section of an ode that opens with the 
image of the Muse as a prostitute selling herself for profit 
and addresses head-on the anxiety that epinician itself was a 
commodity. The charioteer passes without mention in the 
two odes that Pindar composed to celebrate Theron’s victory 
when it actually occurred.60 


Competitors and Politics 


Success in athletics required considerable investment, of 
resources and of time. For equestrian competitors, it was 
usually other people’s time, but serious gymnastic 
competitors dedicated their youth to training, as well as to 
regular travel for competition. Athletics was certainly a 
lifestyle, but it was not a diversion; it was a central route to 
prestige and political power. Kings, tyrants, and aristocrats 
used athletic victories to justify their positions of power. This 
meant not only investing in their own competition in 


equestrian contests, but also making a home for successful 
émigrés. Astylus of Croton joined Gelon’s expansion of 
Syracuse in 485/4 after his first two Olympic crowns, but 
before his next five, while Ergoteles settled in Theron’s 
Himera after being exiled from Cnossus, but before all of his 
eight panhellenic wins.61 Athletics could also be used to 
articulate relations among the elites, as less famous festivals 
or less prestigious events provided venues for lieutenants or 
lesser leaders to compete. Thus, while Hieron of Syracuse 
competed in the chariot and horseraces at Olympia and 
Delphi, his lieutenants competed in the chariot races at 
Sicyon and Nemea, or the mule-cart race at Olympia.62 


Victories also enhanced the standing of those who sought 
power, as Athens’ history demonstrates: Cylon used an 
Olympic victory to foment an unsuccessful coup in the 
seventh century; the elder Cimon transferred his second 
Olympic chariot win to the tyrant Pisistratus in return for 
being recalled from exile, but when he won a third victory, 
after Pisistratus’ death, Pisistratus’s sons killed him; and 
Alcibiades used his Olympic victory in 416 (celebrated in an 
epinician ode commissioned from Euripides) to push for an 
invasion of Sicily, with himself in pole position to claim the 
expected gratitude.63 Relative status was worked out in many 
communities often in particular athletic events, without 
coups, invasions, or murders: Aeginetans jostled for position 
through combat events in the fifth century, and Spartans 
through chariot racing—a reminder that athletic cultures 
varied across the Greek world.64 


Epinician certainly mentions special distinctions, such as 
Pherenicus’ pseudo-dustless victory for Hieron, or the 25 
panhellenic victories accrued by one Aeginetan family 
(Pindar, Nem. 6.58-61), and sometimes odes include more 
powerful figures from outside the victor’s family within the 
ode (Pindar, O/. 6.93, Pyth. 10.5, 64), but the overwhelming 
impression given is of unity, within cities and across cities, 
rather than competition, hierarchy, and a struggle for 


position. The different Aeginetan clans appear in their odes 
as part of unified elite, bound by shared values, shared 
history, and shared interests, and, while Hieron is evoked as 
the ruler of Syracuse in a victory ode for one of his 
commanders, he is pictured more as his friend than his king, 
hosting his victory celebration when it reaches Sicily (Pindar, 
Ol. 6.92—100). In epinician, all victors belong to the same 
elite panhellenic club. 


Athletics certainly offered an effective means for those at the 
margins to claim a place at the center of Greek world. 
Marginalization came in different forms—ethnic, political, 
geographical, or social—but the more prestigious athletic 
festivals provided a venue where one could not only compete 
against others to stake a claim to priority within the 
aristocracy, but, more simply, share in the activities of the 
interstate aristocracy and claim a place within it. Epinician 
both recorded this participation, and reinforced through its 
very form the claim to a place in the interstate aristocracy. It 
was a truly panhellenic form, fitting patrons from all around 
the Greek Mediterranean into a limited repertoire of shared 
mythical paradigms and gnomic wisdom, and representing in 
its melodies an interstate synthesis of local instrumental 
traditions. The very figure of the epinician poet articulated a 
panhellenic vision: his authority was rooted not in his 
voicing of local tradition but in his capacity to move between 
communities and speak for himself, separate from a 
chorus.65 


There seems to have been a formal process at Olympia 
through which competitors might be called upon to prove 
their Greekness,66 but this served more to affirm the 
fundamental Greekness of those taking part than to exclude 
entrants. Competitors whose Greekness was in question in 
some way could thus use athletic competition to burnish their 
credentials, and among the patrons of epinician Psaumis of 
Camarina, victor of Pindar’s Olympians 4 and 5, likely 
belongs in this category. His strange name, garbled by 


scholiasts and compilers of victor lists, indicates Sicel 
connections.67 More usually a competitor’s Greekness was 
threatened by his values or conduct, rather than his ancestry. 
The victories and odes of both Arcesilas, king of Cyrene, and 
the great Diagoras served to mitigate their close connections 
to Persia: Arcesilas’ family owed its position to Persian 
backing and were effectively client kings of the Persians,68 
and Diagoras’ family were surely supported by the Persians 
and may have ruled as kings until Rhodes was forced into the 
Delian league.69 In itself, tyranny or kingship could seem un- 
Greek in the wake of the Persian wars, so epinician was a 
popular choice with kings, tyrants, and those with monarchy 
or tyranny. Such odes served not to obscure tyranny or 
kingship, but to normalize them as regular parts of the Greek 
institutional landscape. Hieron’s tyranny owed nothing to 
foreign powers, but he and his circle, and his fellow west 
Greek tyrants were particularly keen users of epinician.70 


A third kind of marginalization that athletics and odes helped 
to combat was geographical distance. Athletics provided the 
opportunity to be seen on the mainland and to affirm a place 
in the interstate aristocracy. Known epinicians largely 
celebrate victors from the mainland or at least from nearby 
islands, with the obvious exception of the significant 
contingent of west Greek odes, but others from the 
geographical fringes who commissioned odes include 
Cyreneans (an aristocrat called Telesicrates as well as 
Arcesilas), the Rhodian Diagoras, and a civic official from 
Tenedos.71 Different kinds of marginalization overlap, with 
tyranny and kingship often coinciding with distance from the 
center and subordination to Persia. It should also be noted 
that Hieron did not begin the vogue for odes in the west: his 
commissions were preceded by odes from Pindar for 
Xenocrates of Acragas, odes from Simonides for Anaxilas of 
Messene and Rhegium, and Astylus of Croton and Syracuse, 
and odes from Ibycus for victors from Leontini and perhaps 
Syracuse.72 


Epinician was also a useful means for social climbers to 
claim a place in the aristocracy. Whether the prizes available 
in local festivals would have allowed anyone from a 
household that could not afford to purchase any additional 
labor to find their way into the elite is highly unlikely, but 
there were many households in a typical Greek community 
that lay outside the aristocracy, but had sufficient 
wherewithal to hire labor or have tenants or slaves. The 
heads of these households could afford to serve as hoplites, 
and could, if they chose, dedicate the necessary time and 
resources to athletic competition.73 Some of these athletes, 
particularly those generating the most wealth, will have 
sought entry into the local elites, and commissioning an 
epinician was one way to claim that place. Such social 
mobility is difficult to trace for certain, but there are some 
promising candidates from among epinician’s patrons. 


Chromuus, the Sicilian patron of Pindar’s Nemeans | and 9, 
can be characterized as a highly competent soldier of fortune 
who secured great wealth, status, and prominence under 
Gelon and Hieron, marrying one of their sisters, racing 
chariots, and becoming the regent of Aetna. Some soldiers of 
fortune were aristocrats (as Hagesias, the victor of Pindar’s 
Olympian 6), but Chromius’ odes give no evidence of 
aristocratic forebears and make no mention of prior family 
athletic competition.74 Psaumis of Camarina was likely 
another soldier of fortune from outside the aristocracy. He 
amassed his wealth under Hieron, and, after the democratic 
ructions of the 460s, settled in the newly refounded Camarina 
and used his wealth to mount a major assault on the 
equestrian competitions at Olympia, entering horse, chariot, 
and mule-cart races, and winning the last two.75 Finally, the 
family of Argeios of Ceos, the victor celebrated by 
Bacchylides 1 and 2, may have sought to use athletics and 
epinician as a way to join the island’s elite. Much of the long 
first ode does not survive, but we learn from it that the 
victor’s father, Pantheides, provided medical care, and there 


is no indication of earlier athletic activity. The central myth 
concerned the first king of Ceos, and the ode claims that 
Argeios is descended from him (Bacch. 1.140-142). If this 
was widely considered true, the family presumably already 
belonged to its city’s aristocracy, but the claim of such 
ancestry itself, a claim impossible to prove or disprove— 
together with the epinician ode, the Isthmian victory, and the 
family’s generous hospitality—may represent a concerted 
effort by a family grown wealthy from providing medical 
care to claim aristocratic status.76 


All these potentially marginalized patrons were welcomed 
into epinician’s club, with the result that epinician should be 
considered a tool for constituting a more expansive version 
of the interstate aristocracy, and not just reaffirming or 
protecting existing networks and connections (see Wecowski 
(Chapter 5) in this volume). Yet, although it constitutes a 
more expansive aristocracy, epinician promoted a profoundly 
aristocratic vision of excellence. Excellence is represented as 
something that is inborn and inherited, even in odes for those 
born outside the aristocracy, so that, as Peter Rose observes, 
“birth is the determining principle of everything worth 
having”: “One must walk on a straight road and contend 
through one’s nature. For in action strength counts, while in 
planning the wisdom of those whom the inborn foresight of 
the future follows” (Nem. 1.25—28), Pindar declares in an ode 
for the soldier of fortune Chromius.77 A broad trend can be 
seen in all athletic memorials to frame victory as a family 
possession and a family achievement. Victor statues almost 
always include the name of the victor’s father as well as the 
victor; many describe earlier family victories or are dedicated 
alongside statues of other victors from the family.78 The 
narratives that depict some athletes as heroes sometimes 
replace their mortal fathers with gods: Euthymus, the son of 
Astycles, becomes the son of the river Caecinus, Theogenes, 
son of Timosthenes, becomes the son of Heracles, and 
Diagoras, the son of Damagetus, becomes the son of 


Hermes.79 The notion of inherited excellence was articulated 
particularly insistently by Pindar’s odes, which repeatedly 
link “the specific achievement of the victor, his immediate 
origin in his own family, and his more remote origin in the 
mythically evoked heroes of his homeland, and, finally, the 
origin of both those heroes and the present victory in divine 
favor.”80 


While the odes articulate an aristocratic ideology, they also 
address themselves to the criticisms such as those of 
Xenophanes that reflect a civic point of view. Victory is 
described as glorifying and benefitting the victor’s city, as 
well as the victor, his family, and the larger interstate 
aristocracy that epinician constitutes, almost as a kind of 
liturgy. The victor and his family are described as men of 
hard work and moderation (rather than leisure and excess) 
who identify with their civic community as well as their 
family and class. Thus Olympian 5, the ode by an unknown 
poet for Psaumis of Camarina, speaks of the victor as 
“increasing your city, Camarina” (Ol. 5.4) by his offerings 
and competition at Olympia, and as “setting up delicate glory 
for you [Camarina]” by his victory, as he announced both his 
father Acron and his “newly founded seat” (Ol. 5.7—8). The 
ode goes on to describe how he has built houses for the 
newly founded city, “leading out of helplessness into light 
this people of townsmen” (OI. 5.14), and how those who 
succeed through “hard work and expenditure” (O/. 5.15) in 
risky enterprises (a designation vague enough to cover both 
equestrian competition and town-building) are considered 
wise “by their fellow citizens” (O/. 5.16). Pindar’s Isthmian 
6.63—71 promotes the same vision of shared interests: the 
family’s victors sustain the clan of the Psalychidae and the 
house of the immediate victor’s maternal grandfather; yet all 
are pointedly located in this “god-beloved city,” and the 
immediate victor’s father is described as “bringing to his 
own town an ornament for all to share’”—presumably the 
victories of his sons—and “beloved for his beneficence to 


guests, pursuing moderation in judgment and holding fast to 
moderation.”81 Wherever epinician looks, it sees harmony; 
victories may exemplify and prove the truth of aristocratic 
ideals, but victors serve the interests of the city as a whole. 


Conclusion 


In many ways the function of epinician was to convert 
athletic victory into political and social capital by persuading 
people of its value. Athletics encompassed a complicated 
web of festivals, disciplines, and personnel, and there were 
different visions of their meaning. Epinician’s vision 
downplayed differences between festivals and events, located 
its different victors in a unified, panhellenic aristocracy, and 
presented a harmonious vision of relations between the 
members of that aristocracy and their cities. This represented 
one particular version of athletic competition, in competition 
with others, and understanding the particular intervention 
into the complex field of athletics that epinician represents 
offers an excellent entrée into the key social and political 
dynamics of the Greek world of the late archaic and early 
classical periods. 


FURTHER READING 


The best starting point for students of the athletic context of 
epinician is Golden 1998, both for its discussion of the kinds 
of evidence available and its many insights on the political 
work done by athletics. Golden makes no claim to 
comprehensive coverage, but strong surveys of ancient 
athletics are offered by S. Miller 2006 and Kyle 2015. There 
is an extensive companion covering Greek athletics, 
Christesen and Kyle 2014, and Nikephoros, a journal that 
specializes in ancient sport, provides discussions of many 
elements of athletics and athletic culture. Konig 2010 
collects some important pieces on the politics of athletics, 
including Pleket 2010, Kurke 2010, and C. Morgan 2010. 


Christesen 2007 describes and analyzes the Olympic victor 
lists, and Christesen 2012 thoroughly dissects the 
relationship between sport, social status, and 
democratization. Young 1984 provides a searing critique of 
earlier scholarship on athletics. 


For the politics of epinician specifically, P. Rose 1992 and 
Kurke 1991 are invaluable for the broader dynamics of the 
genre. Various studies concentrate on local athletic cultures, 
including Kowalzig 2007, C. Morgan 2007, Antonaccio 
2007, Stamatopoulou 2007, Fearn 2011b, and Nicholson 
2016a. For the representation of the specifics of the athletic 
events in epinician, see Nicholson 2005. For the heroization 
of athletes, see Currie 2005 and Nicholson 2016a, and for 
dedications at the Panhellenic sites, Neer 2007. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Aristocracy, Aristocratic Culture, and the 
Symposium 


Marek Wecowski 


What, in this chapter, is meant by aristocratic culture goes far 
beyond the traditional scholarly focus on aristocratic ideals, 
aristocratic artistic patronage, and aristocratic lifestyle in all 
its main manifestations. Instead, it is related to a more 
general notion of archaic and early classical Greek culture I 
will try to substantiate.1 In a nutshell, I will argue that due to 
its universal appeal, aristocratic culture of the archaic period 
was a main integrative force of early Greek civilization—in 
both its social and its geographical dimension. Accordingly, 
Greek aristocracy was above all a cultural phenomenon. 
Meanwhile, we must start with definitions, since the very 
title of this essay is no longer self-explanatory. 


Defining Aristocracy 


In recent scholarship, both the idea of the aristocratic 
symposium and the notion of Greek aristocracy have been 
challenged.2 In their fine introduction to the collective 
volume on “Aristocracy” in Antiquity. Redefining Greek and 
Roman Elites, Nick Fisher and Hans van Wees suggest that 
““aristocracy’ is only rarely a helpful concept for the analysis 
of political struggles and historical developments or of 
ideological divisions and contested discourses in literary and 
material cultures in the ancient world” (Fisher and van Wees 
2015: 1). In their own words, Fisher’s and van Wees’ 
suggestion was conceived in reaction to two fundamental 
errors of earlier scholarship, both resulting from excessive 
scholarly reliance on the claims of ancient aristocratic 
ideology. “In modern scholarship, these claims are often 


translated into a belief that a hereditary ‘aristocratic’ class is 
identifiable at most times and places in the ancient world [...] 
and that deep ideological divisions existed between 
‘aristocratic values’ and the norms and ideals of lower or 
‘middling’ classes” (p. 1). When put in very general terms, 
these remarks are hardly controversial.3 Van Wees and 
Fisher persuasively argue that “the political and economic 
preconditions for the creation of hereditary aristocracies of 
the medieval and early modern European type (strong royal 
authority, stable transmission of wealth) did not exist in most 
parts of the ancient world, and we have much less evidence 
than we used to imagine for the importance of hereditary 
status and privilege in general and for the existence of closed 
hereditary elites in particular.” If anything, “[a]rguably the 
Bacchiadai in Corinth and the patricians [in Rome] at their 
most ‘closed’ are the only elites that deserve this label [...]” 
(both quotes at p. 7). 


Consequently, H. van Wees and N. Fisher praise an approach 
that seems more and more common in current scholarship. 
This approach is well represented by Alain Duplouy, who 
banished “aristocracy” and “aristocrats” from his ground- 
breaking book (Duplouy 2006). Instead, he tried to conceive 
a “behavioral definition” of aristocracy studying diverse 
mechanisms of “social recognition” of those aspiring to, or 
enjoying, elite status. His work focuses rather on the 
activities and strategies adopted in order to achieve their aim 
by individuals who were in constant need of negotiating or 
confirming their “prestige.” In their introduction, van Wees 
and Fisher have recourse to the notion of “leisure class” 
(adapted from the classical sociological theory of Veblen 
1899) to denote those who not only objectively belonged to 
propertied social groups, but also adopted a particularly 
ostentatious lifestyle. 


The conclusions reached by H. van Wees and N. Fisher look 
entirely logical in the light of modern definitions of 
aristocracy that universally emphasize—with some minor 


variations—the hereditary nature and a high degree of 
exclusivity of such groups alongside their high material 
status (cf. van Wees and Fisher 2015: 1-2). The problem, 
however, lies less in our inability to find such “closed 
hereditary elites” in the archaic period than in the fact that 
these very definitions miss the point when applied to the 
historical realities of the archaic Greek world. To prove this, 
it is enough to point out that such definitions excellently fit 
the entire citizenry of a given political community in this 
period. 


Before the rise of the first Greek democratic regimes and the 
concomitant enlargement of the citizen-body in Athens and 
elsewhere to include those, who did not own landed property 
(1.e., thétes, or poor free men working as hired laborers), the 
strictly hereditary group enjoying absolute exclusivity was 
no less than citizens at large. One must have been born into a 
family of citizen descent to be a citizen and only citizens had 
access to political rights, however we define them in each 
particular case. What is more, the civic status was obviously 
based on (relatively) substantial wealth, since the right to the 
ownership of land was limited to citizens only. I submit we 
should, and I am confident the archaic Greeks themselves 
most certainly did, view all the citizens of the archaic period 
as self-conscious elites of their own communities— 
hereditary, closed and privileged at the expense of all other 
inhabitants of their land. But can all citizens, following our 
contemporary definitions of “aristocracy,” be called 
aristocrats? Obviously not! And this is why, I would argue, 
we should look for other definitions rather than agree on the 
non-existence of the aristocracy in the archaic Greek world. 


The definitions that provided the starting point for van Wees’ 
and Fisher’s analyses (Shorter Oxford Dictionary online; 
Oxford English Dictionary, definition 5) share a common 
weakness in that they systematically blend the notion of 
“aristocracy” with that of “nobility,” using both terms 
interchangeably. This is of course understandable given the 


British political tradition, but in many European countries the 
(so-called “titled’’) aristocracy will historically stand out as a 
more or less exiguous “super-elite” of a broader social order 
of “nobility.” It so happens that the notions of heredity (of 
noble birth) and exclusivity (of political status), which 
feature in the aforementioned definitions are historically 
much better suited to the social group of nobility, whereas 
the additional emphasis on (hereditary) titles and offices and 
on exceptional wealth is more appropriate for aristocracy. 


In our present case, the citizen-bodies of all Greek 
communities of the archaic period can logically be subsumed 
under the category of nobility. What remains is the question 
of tools or definitions one should employ in our quest for an 
archaic Greek aristocracy. In that, whatever path of enquiry 
we adopt, the necessary starting point must be the axiom that 
in archaic Greece, to quote van Wees and Fisher once more, 
“the political and economic preconditions for the creation of 
hereditary aristocracies [...] (strong royal authority, stable 
transmission of wealth) did not exist.” In fact, if we look for 
archaic Greek aristocracies, hereditary titles and offices, or 
large property, bestowed upon individuals or families or 
larger social groups by a superior political or religious 
authority will not be there. Rather, we should focus on the 
relationship and on conceivable differences and interplay 
between the “nobles” and the “aristocrats,” i.e., between the 
citizens at large and their elites. 


Following the pioneering study by Benedetto Bravo, I would 
suggest a working hypothesis based on a historical analogy 
that I consider particularly appropriate in this context (esp. 
Wecowski 2014: 21—26).4 In several European countries of 
the late mediaeval and early modern periods, aristocracies 
were less dependent on the good graces of the monarch than 
in others. But a truly exceptional case is that of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth between the late 15th and late 
18th centuries ad, where royal privileges were conspicuously 
limited by the political rights of the so-called “noble nation” 


consisting of all nobles of the land and amounting to 10 up to 
15 percent of the population (cf. Frost 2007). Importantly, 
hereditary aristocratic titles were banned because of the 
dominating ideology of the basic equality of the entire body 
of “noble brethren,” as they called themselves. Their elite, 
who called themselves “magnates,” was never legally 
defined. The estates of many of such aristocrats exceeded by 
far those of the wealthiest aristocrats in Western Europe (in 
particular in what is now Ukraine, where they were duly 
called “petty kings” and mercilessly exploited the local 
population of this fabulously fertile land), whereas many 
nobles in central Poland were often poorer than their non- 
noble neighbors. Despite that, the ideology of the equality of 
nobles as a group was much more than a fiction, since the 
political rights were limited to this group, featuring the most 
spectacular right to elect the king. On such occasions, every 
member of this group, 1.e., every member of the citizen-body 
of the “noble nation,” had the same say, with one vote for 
each of the nobles notwithstanding their economic or 
political status. 


Despite the inherent risk of anachronism in such historical 
analogies, this is a very close approximation to what we 
encounter in the archaic Greek city, where the basic political 
right to participate in the Popular Assembly and to vote on 
the most vital communal issues did not depend on the 
economic status of a citizen, provided one was regarded as 
such. In both historical cases it was clear to all who did and 
who did not belong to those powerful few who were “more 
equal” than the others and who, based primarily on their 
elevated economic status, dominated the political life of their 
community. 


But the most important lesson to be drawn from this 
historical analogy is that for a member of a well-defined and 
legally delimitated “nobility” of a given community, in our 
case, for a Polish or Lithuanian noble proud of his elite status 
and of his ideological equality with all other members of the 


group including the most powerful and the wealthiest, it was 
possible to advance into the ranks of the “aristocracy,” or the 
“magnates,” when one was propelled by spectacular 
individual success (political, but especially military) backed 
by a steady economic advance. If able to pursue the lavishly 
“aristocratic” lifestyle, one becomes universally perceived as 
an aristocrat. Naturally, the nouveau-riche aura may 
accompany a family for a time, but this is another 
phenomenon that we also find in archaic Greece. 


Aristocracy as a Social Group 


Bearing this in mind, let us take a brief look at the data at our 
disposal for the archaic Greek world. 


Insiders always know who is and who is not one of them, 
based on various and often very vague criteria, often without 
recourse to definite standards. Ideally, as in Homer, members 
of elite circles would interact with one another on an equal 
footing long before they are formally introduced, on the basis 
of their good looks. In archaic Greek sympotic poetry, the 
elite insiders would characterize themselves as elite-members 
and deplore the infringements on their status by the 
arrivistes. However, it is not entirely clear for an outside 
observer what might be the criteria of legitimate membership 
in such inner circles beside being well born, a criterion which 
in the elegiac poet Theognis may itself be ambivalent (cf. 
Wecowski 2014: 56—-65).5 Even more so would be the 
criterion of wealth, often lamented in the Theognidea (e.g., 
149-150; 155-158; 165-166; 173-180) as not duly 
accompanying the aristoi (“the best ones’) but bestowed by 
the gods on commoners (kakoi, “the vile ones”). The only 
absolute standard, then, may be the ambition to fulfill a set of 
social ideals sometimes subsumed under the notion of areté 
(“excellence” or “virtue”’). But even areté, as often 
emphasized by the moralizing Theognis, can only be earned 
or proven in the eyes of their peers (cf. 147-148; 150; 335— 


336; 465-466). Moreover, in the eyes of a Persian outsider in 
Herodotus (8.26.3), it is all Greeks that compete, or witness 
others competing, for areté (instead of material gain) in the 
athletic contests at Olympia. Logically, then, all the citizens 
of the Greek cities could naturally aspire to the aristocratic 
ideal. When they prove themselves victorious, the divine 
grace itself may seal their advent to the ranks of aristocracy. 


From the perspective of Herodotus’ Histories, our main 
narrative source for the historical period under scrutiny, 
things look even more confusing. Herodotus never explicitly 
touches upon the status of “aristocrats,” or Greek elites. He 
usually takes their being aristocrats for granted and only 
deals with this issue when confronted with abnormal 
circumstances. Thus, when a former collaborator of the 
tyrant Polycrates (3.142.5), Maiandrios, magnanimously 
decides to restore political freedom to his fellow citizens on 
Samos, he must face accusations of being unworthy of 
leadership as being born “lowly” (kakos). In Athens, 
Miltiades the Elder is described in some detail as “belonging 
to a four-horse family,” i.e., to a horse-breeding family who 
was successful in racing competitions, as well as ultimately 
stemming from an important hero Aiakos. But this is only 
mentioned because it helps Herodotus explain that Miltiades 
was powerful (€Svvaotev_e) in Athens despite the fact that 
the city was ruled by the tyrant Pisistratus at the time 
(6.35.1—2). In other words, occasional glimpses do not allow 
us to decide with any precision who was and who was not an 
aristocrat in the eyes of Herodotus and more importantly of 
his public. 


The closest we come to this is the episode of the wedding of 
Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes the tyrant of Sicyon 
(6.126—-130). Here, the mixed bunch of her suitors is 
supposed to compete in andragathié, the “manly virtue,” 
which may be understood here as particular competences 
testifying to their areté. While the tyrant will test them all 
year long in athletics and in table manners at their nocturnal 


symposia (see below), they arrive already equipped with 
some renown. Perhaps too young to have already earned their 
own celebrity, they can still boast about their fathers’ or their 
elder brothers’ lavish lifestyle, family riches, good looks, 
wisdom, athletic victories, exceptional physical strength, 
family connections to powerful tyrants, and even personal 
familiarity with gods (6.127). 


To sum up, Herodotus’ audience must have instinctively 
been able to recognize the outstanding aristocrats as such, 
and the only criterion seems to have been some sort of 
celebrity, with good birth as an ideological sine qua non. 
Most often, however, we will only learn of an individual that 
he was notable (S0kip0c, SoKiuwTaToc, Or AOyiLOG), powerful 
(e.g., he €5vvaorteve in his city), or had a great power 
(«kpatoc) in his local community.6 


When it comes to describing social groups in Herodotus, we 
are on much safer ground. True, he does deal with a few 
exceptional cases of seemingly closed oligarchic groups, 
such as the Corinthian Bacchiadai, the Eretrian Hippobotai 
(lit. “feeders of horses,” as in 5.77.2—3; 6.100.1), or the 
yauopot (lit. “the landowners,” as in 7.155.2) of Syracuse. 
But besides the aberrant case of the Corinthian oligarchs, 
explicitly characterized as such in the story of their merciless 
exclusivism (5.92.b 1—e 2), the other group names seem only 
to add local flavor to a general phenomenon we can 
consistently observe in Herodotus. Namely, those in a more 
elevated social position are always described as “the wealthy 
ones,” or literally “the fat ones” (ztoxéec, as in 5.30; 5.77.2— 
3; 6.91.1; 7.156.2-3). 


Thus far, both the individual and the group characterization 
of the elites in Herodotus seem at first to confirm Alain 
Duplouy’s idea that it is impossible to find an operative 
definition of the Greek “aristocracy” as a social group. 
However, one more aspect of Herodotus’ narrative should 
attract our attention here. Namely, the “wealthy ones,” the 


Traxeec, are sharply contrasted with the démos. At several 
occasions, we hear of political fights between the two groups, 
resulting at some point in the expulsion of the tayxéec from 
Naxos (5.30). On Aegina, however, the mtaxéec, led by a 
certain Nikodromos, had the upper hand over the démos and 
even massacred 700 of them (6.91.1—2). Even more 
importantly, when the tyrant Gelon’s mass deportations in 
Sicily reached Megara Hyblea, he brought the toxéec of this 
city to Syracuse and bestowed citizenship on them, while 
selling the démos of Megara into slavery. He did the same 
with the Euboeans of Sicily (7.156.2-3). 


This last case is revealing because it shows that the contrast 
between the démos and “‘the wealthy ones,” while often 
subjective, can nevertheless be used as a legal or socio- 
political criterion of some precision. In other words, at any 
given time both fellow citizens and outsiders were perfectly 
capable of defining the “aristocrats” of any given 
community. Such groups, without being legally determined 
or constitutionally defined, and probably fluid in their social 
composition given the strength of the wealth criterion and so 
the potential influx of the nouveaux-riches stigmatized by 
Theognis, were nonetheless distinguishable. Let us try to 
compile and to analyze the set of criteria that made this 
possible. 


How to Be an Aristocrat? 


How could one assert one’s own aristocratic status and 
recognize it in another? As already mentioned, in the ideal 
world of the Homeric poems, physical appearance (alongside 
garments, in all probability7) will be enough to recognize an 
aristocrat. There is no need even to ask for a name until the 
guest himself decides to reveal it to his noble host. In real 
life, however, all is in the name. In the archaic period, 
elements of usually meaningful Greek personal names will 
suggest at least aristocratic ambitions of one’s parents.8 The 


compounds containing such words (and notions) as “horse” 
(hippos, as in Hipparchus) or other athletic paraphernalia 
such as the race track (-dromos, as in Callidromos), or 
“victory” (nike-, as in Nikodromos), “fame” (kleos or the 
like, as in Pericles), or “strength/power” (kratos, as in 
Polycrates), but also references to the public sphere (agora, 
more rarely asty or polis, as in Aristagoras) and/or to the idea 
of resisting the enemy and so protecting one’s community 
(mene-, alexi-, as in Alexander), or leading (proto-) or 
persuading (peis-, peith-) fellow-citizens (laoi, démos, 
stratos, as in Peisistratos) will instantly be perceived as 
belonging to the stock of “aristocratic” names, alongside 
those straightforwardly indicating one’s supremacy (arist-, as 
in Aristides or anax-, as in Anaxarchos or Astyanax). More 
rarely, but very importantly, the idea of being “elected” (- 
kritos, as in Demokritos) by the people will come to the fore. 
All such names, besides referring to the aristocratic lifestyle 
(cf. athletics, but also fame in general) allude to an elevated 
position within the community in politics but also in 
warfare.9 


Ideally, again in Homer, a commoner will also be easily 
distinguishable from an aristocrat for want of athletic posture 
(Od. 8.159-164). In real-life terms, athletic competence or 
past experience will need to be asserted verbally, but athletic 
references themselves are crucial as they parade one’s 
membership in the “leisure class,” i.e., a group with an easy 
access to spare time needed for specialized bodily training. 


Besides these elements, aristocratic means of social 
recognition will be a complex mix of material and non- 
material “markers” revolving around one’s economic status, 
pedigree, family and social connections, as well as rituals 
and social practices one participates in. More or less 
ostentatious luxury (a relative thing, as the object “luxurious 
enough” in a poorer community will be ridiculously 
negligible in a wealthier environment), including foreign, 
exotic, and especially oriental items will be crucially 


important here. The most spectacular among such objects 
will have their own genealogy recounted by their current 
owners who sometimes refer to their previous high-born 
possessors (as in Homer, Od. 4.615-619; cf. Crielaard 2003). 
At times, it will be one’s war booty, additionally pointing to 
military prowess of the person in question or of his 
forefathers, but probably more often the story will refer to 
the gift-exchange procedures as they will themselves be 
indicative of prestigious relations of guest-friendship (xenia, 
philia) reaching far beyond one’s immediate circle or even to 
other Greek, and at times non-Greek, communities. Such ties, 
whether short- or long-distance, may be consolidated by 
political marriages, operative even within a tiny village, but 
sometimes extending as far as eminent or even royal 
barbarian families.10 All those distinguished ties will be 
subject to narratives, sometimes evoking longer genealogical 
traditions, naturally encroaching on the realm of myth if 
needed and whenever possible. 


Marriages will naturally be concluded in a duly spectacular 
manner, leading to more or less conspicuous consumption 
and feasting, as in the aforementioned case of Agariste in 
Sicyon. On the other end of one’s aristocratic adult life, more 
or less spectacular funerals will be fundamental, with 
appropriate (in number, value and in symbolic terms) grave- 
goods, lavish feasting and the burial itself.11 Duly 
monumental or otherwise spectacular s@mata, or grave- 
markers, visible to all passers-by, will naturally crown the 
funeral, at times additionally having recourse to funerary 
inscriptions. 


Although the actual ritual and material forms of all these 
social practices did vary from one community to another 
(e.g., inhumation vs. cremation for burials and the locally- 
specific nature of grave-goods), their common supra-local 
denominator is clear, since many of them only made sense 
when operating between different communities. In principle, 
the bigger the distances people, stories, and objects travel, in 


space and in time, the more prestigious their exchange and 
their possession will be. The same can be said of rituals 
(potentially) involved in consolidating one’s aristocratic 
status. Specific votive practices in local sanctuaries or other 
forms of conspicuous presence in them (such as group or 
individual statues, kouroi or korai, as well as 
commemorative or votive inscriptions on public display) 
may be different in each particular case, but they all will have 
to somehow interact with corresponding practices executed 
in supra-local, or even pan-Hellenic sanctuaries, where 
aristocratic families from all over the Greek world competed 
on an equal footing. 


Although theoretically all these activities may sporadically 
by executed by non-aristocrats (see below), what a priori is 
aristocratic about them is not so much the scale of 
expenditure required (as already mentioned, all is relative 
here) but the programmed or pre-meditated activity 
amounting to a systematic recourse to gift-exchange, 
luxurious ostentation, and marriages by a given family. 


As a result of all this, countless interconnected networks 
were born, covering the “small Greek world,” as Irad Malkin 
calls it (Malkin 2011), in its entirety. Private or aristocratic 
ties lend an additional “systemic” dimension to this network 
dynamics. This clearly results not only from a handful of 
traditions to this effect preserved in our ancient sources, but 
even more so thanks to much more numerous stories of high 
political importance regarding political, historical, ethical, 
and religious ties between entire communities. 12 It seems 
likely that the bonds of friendship (philia, xenia) or even 
(mythical) kinship between the communities across the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea were modeled on private, 
or better individual relations between those who thought of 
themselves as aristocrats and intensely interacted with one 
another on a supra-local scale. (Not inappropriately, such 
“international” ties between political communities were often 
thought of in terms of syngeneia, or kinship.) 


In a more general vein, a good amount of the inter-communal 
relations in archaic and classical Greece was based on 
individual, or better interpersonal, ties, such as the institution 
of proxeny, or honorary consulate of a citizen looking after 
the interests of another city and its citizens in his own polis 
(cf. recently Mack 2015). But I aim here to focus not on such 
institutional or more private ties between individuals and/or 
political communities, but rather on local and supra-local 
mechanisms of elite recognition, on establishing one’s 
elevated status to be acknowledged as such by one’s 
community and others across the Hellenic world. For the 
very essence of Greek aristocracy will be, I submit, a certain 
level of group solidarity, or perhaps better of self- 
recognizability. And here the cultural aspect of this 
phenomenon ultimately comes to the fore. 


The Symposium 


At this juncture, two remarkably Greek social practices stand 
out, both marked by a highest degree of competition among 
equals, and both requiring a set of otherwise highly symbolic 
skills, sometimes impractical in real-life’s terms, namely 
athletics (see Nicholson (Chapter 4) in this volume) and the 
symposium (see Wecowski 2014). 


Symposia were held at night.13 They were culture-oriented 
and highly ceremonial elite gatherings over wine (only light 
snacks were served in the process) with more or less 
sophisticated pastimes involving both dexterity games and 
intellectual, mostly poetical entertainment. Almost all 
sympotic pastimes had competitive character and were 
organized as a series of tournaments that were supposed to 
determine the winner of each particular contest. Usually, 
individual performances accompanied the movement of the 
common cup of wine, consecutively refilled, and changing 
hands from one diner to another from left to right (epidexia, 
endexia). Whenever the circulating cup reached a participant 


of the banquet, he was supposed to perform. This order 
assured both a rigorous equality of the performers and 
naturally stimulated competition. At the very beginning of 
the symposium, the diners appointed one particularly 
experienced colleague, called “the leader” of the drinking 
occasion (symposiarchos, archon), or simply “the king” 
(basileus), to supervise the gathering, decide on the volume 
of wine to be consumed and its strength (as wine was always 
diluted with water), organize the pastimes, and to suggest 
suitable subjects for competitive performances. 14 


The participants of the symposium can be categorized into 
several groups. First come the full-members of a given 
sympotic circle, the self-proclaimed “friends” (philoi) or 
“companions” (hetairoi), adult men of aristocratic status 
providing for the (relatively) luxurious banquet. They could 
either organize symposia in their houses taking turns or 
contribute together to a shared banquet in a rented room in a 
sanctuary or in a public space. Specialized public buildings 
for elite drinking are alluded to in Homer and 
archaeologically discernible as early as the Late Geometric 
period in the late 8th century. In classical times, they would 
usually gather in a specialized room, called andron (“men’s 
room’), a square chamber with an off-center entrance to 
accommodate along its walls seven or more couches, each 
for one or two reclining revellers (before the end of the 
seventh century BC, one sat at symposia). The cozy space 
assuring intimacy among the “friends” was particularly 
important for sympotic entertainment. The diners would most 
probably be summoned there by the host or organizer of a 
given party. 


Next, their young sons or other male relatives to be 
inculcated with aristocratic values and practical skills would 
be in a subordinate seated position with no right to drink 
wine or speak unasked. Besides the hetairoi, who belonged 
together and regularly attended the same social circles, there 
were the so-called “shadows” (skiai), occasionally invited by 


one of the full-members and probably tested by the company 
before being admitted on a more regular basis. 


The group of attendants was a mixed bunch, starting with 
those in-between the aristocratic participants and their non- 
aristocratic servants and slaves. The group of the so-called 
“uninvited ones” (aklétoi) encompassed both free-born, 
regular parasites of lowly origin, on the one hand, and 
impoverished aristocrats on their way down the social scale, 
on the other. Recently deprived of their economic solvency, 
they could no longer participate on an equal footing as they 
were unable to invite their former “friends” back to their 
houses for symposia. But they still possessed the requisite 
“cultural capital” (see below) and the cherished sympotic 
competences to be admitted as attractive wine-companions, 
albeit no longer peers. Just as the regular parasites, in return 
for the invitation to eat and to drink, they would perform 
amusing tricks, participate to some extent in sympotic games 
and performances, but most importantly, when doing so they 
would be exposed to diverse self-humiliating activities in 
their function of buffoons.15 


The unfree or low-born servants included young male and 
female attendants (paides), mostly slaves, presumably often 
selected for their physical beauty. Besides distributing 
sweetmeats, preparing, mixing, and serving wines, their 
important function was to fuel the eroticism of the gathering 
and the erotic discourse among the diners. Both visual arts 
and literary sources regularly concentrate on the courtesans, 
the “female-companions” (hetairai), as they were called to 
emphasize their ambiguous status. They participated in some 
of the sympotic pastimes, both cultural and dexterity ones 
(see below), but were subordinate and exploited nonetheless. 
They would be open to more or less brutal courtship by the 
diners and perform erotically-laden activities, including 
dancing, but it would be wrong to envision full-blown sexual 
orgies during well-ordered symposia. The courtesans were 
perhaps a socially variegated group, including compromised 


free women, metics, and slaves.16 


They had to possess some cultural education and sympotic 
skills. Sometimes it is difficult to draw the line between the 
courtesans and female musicians brought to the symposium, 
the “‘flute-players” (pl. auletrides). 


In fr. 146 PCG, the comic playwright Epicharmus says that 
“+ A sacrifice (@voia) leads to a feast, | and a feast leads to 
drinking (z0otc). | [...] But drinking leads to wandering the 
streets drunk (komos), and a komos leads to swinish behavior 
(Davia), | and acting swinishly leads to a lawsuit, <and a 
lawsuit leads to being found guilty>, | and being found guilty 
leads to shackles, stocks, and a fine” (tr. S. D. Olson, 
adapted). This time frame is actually one of the most 
important characteristics of the symposium, which lies 
between the daytime sacrifice and feast and the returning of 
the revellers at dawn. Both its integration within a larger 
ritual sequence (sacrifice—feast-symposium—komos) and, by 
implication, the moment of the day when the “drinking” 
starts are peculiar indeed. In purely functional terms, they 
distinguish the time when one eats from that devoted to 
drinking and furthermore confine the symposium itself to the 
night. 


Both these characteristics are meaningful in social and 
ideological terms as they set the participants of such 
gatherings apart from their immediate social environment. 
The divide between the necessary sustenance and the 
expendable drinking goes hand in hand with the nocturnal 
activities that logically prevent their participants from fully 
engaging in early-morning and daytime labors that await the 
other members of their community. In other words, the very 
setting of the symposium emphasizes the diners’ membership 
in the “leisure class” of the community. The logic of all the 
pastimes of the symposium points in the same direction. 


At one extreme of the scale of indispensable sympotic skills 
one finds the dexterity game called kottabos, whose essence 


was to knock a wobbly metal disc off a tall pole set in the 
middle of the dining room.17 The trick had to be executed 
using the last drops of wine left in one’s cup just emptied and 
the elegant, catapult-like hand-gesture of the diner was as 
important as the accuracy itself. At the other extreme, the 
symposium featured sophisticated intellectual games such as 
thematic exchanges of elegiac verse (improvised on the spot 
or memorized from well-known authors) or short 
performances in prose, including more or less ingeniously 
commenting on classical utterances of the poetic “sages” 
(Homer, Hesiod, and others), contests of riddles etc. Literacy 
would play an important role here since shorter or longer 
inscriptions, at times poetical and often provocative, were 
frequently inscribed on the cups circulating among the 
diners. Reading and interpreting them aloud, sometimes in 
combination with their accompanying images in painted 
pottery, would add to the amusing atmosphere of the 
gathering. Thus, the symposium required not only literary or 
poetical, but also iconographic competences from the diners 
(cf. Lissarrague 1987). 


It is important to note that the crucial role of musical and 
poetic performances at symposia, both when executed and 
“capped” from one another by the diners themselves and 
when expertly applauded by them while being performed by 
professional singers or musicians, may be revealing for our 
understanding of both the aristocratic culture and of the lyric 
poetry of this period. On the one hand, one should emphasize 
that full participation in sympotic circles required a rather 
high level of (at least purely amateurish) proficiency in 
formally complex poetical genres. On the other hand, the 
overwhelmingly competitive character of such dilettante 
performances at symposia strongly suggests that this very 
proficiency was an important means of testing aspiring 
aristocrats and that utter incompetence here must have been 
compromising for one’s prestigious ambitions. Therefore, it 
is fully understandable that archaic Greek poets, both 


dilettante and professional, composing both for symposia and 
for wider public performances, naturally belonged to this 
social group and that lyric poetry was a natural medium of 
aristocratic culture, but also of moral, religious, and even 
socio-political thought reaching out to broader audience both 
in one’s local community and on a pan-Hellenic scale. 


What deserves our special attention in the context of 
sympotic performances are provocative exchanges of gibes 
(skOmmata), which were supposed to fall short of an affront 
and thus to test the sense of humor and the mental balance of 
the diners. With the progress of drinking, physical, 
intellectual, and ethical equilibrium was more and more 
difficult to keep. Therefore, from one perspective, all the 
pastimes involved can be viewed as an incessant moral 
challenge and an all-night long test of one’s good manners.18 
Not inappropriately, in extant sympotic poetry and even in 
the relevant iconography of Greek vase painting, the 
symposium is regularly depicted as vacillating between the 
moral ideal of moderation (often rendered as sophrosyné) 
and the danger of hubris, or insolence.19 


What may be called sympotic ethos combined complex 
symbolic skills, both physical and intellectual, with an ethical 
ideal focused on friendly equality and mutual trust. 
Mastering this ethos gave access to the elite circles regularly 
enjoying their symposia. As a result, external credentials of 
potential fellow-aristocrats must have involved cultural skills 
or competences to be deployed at symposia. These can be 
identified with the “cultural capital” indispensable to join the 
ranks of aristocracy and to retain this social position, both at 
home and when travelling abroad. 


Aristocratic Culture and Social Mobility 


In its social aspect, the archaic and early classical symposium 
can be defined as a hub or focal point of the mechanisms of 
natural selection for the Greek aristocracy in that “ambitious 


non-aristocrats striving for social advancement, beyond 
requisite economic success allowing them to be admitted to 
the ranks of their local elite, had to learn, alongside their 
male offspring, some elements of the aristocratic culture and 
in particular some sympotic poetry. Once ready to join in the 
social élite of their community in economic terms, they 
would need at least some rudimentary cultural competences 
to be admitted” (Wecowski 2014: 76-77). In other words, 
investing in a family’s “cultural capital,” in the banquetal 
skills and sympotic poetry in the event, was a necessary 
prerequisite of future social advancement, so in principle all 
the ambitious kakoi of the highly competitive Greek 
communities should gravitate to a more conspicuous 
intimacy with aristocratic culture. 


In practical terms, non-aristocratic members of Greek civic 
communities would have regular contact with the aristocratic 
symposia. At numerous festive occasions involving animal 
sacrifice and communal feasting, elites would customarily 
withdraw at some point to more specialized facilities such as 
hestiatoria (banqueting halls) or even impermanent huts or 
improvised tents—in order to ostentatiously dine and then to 
drink in more secluded groups all night long.20 Meanwhile, 
their fellow-citizens would dine and drink within the confines 
of the same sanctuary in the open. There were many other 
occasions for the kakoi to get access to the “cultural content” 
of the aristocratic symposia. Their familiarity with the 
publicly performed poetry goes without saying.21 But those 
interested would have had easy access at least to the widely 
circulating memorable utterances of sympotic poetry that 
must have quickly become popular.22 Those truly 
determined to acquire the aforementioned “cultural capital” 
could conceivably adopt several strategies open to them. 
Imitation or emulation of aristocratic symposia by non- 
aristocrats was always possible. But it is important to bear in 
mind that those groups which were capable of doing so 
successfully would functionally join the ranks of aristocracy 


as nouveaux-riches provided that they were able to deploy 
rudimentary elements of the said “cultural capital” and to 
copy those characteristics of the symposia that bestowed on 
their participants the status of the “leisure class.” In other 
words, to regularly enjoy all-night drinking but also culture- 
oriented parties they would need to achieve the material 
condition of an aristocrat anyway. A very special case of 
group ambitions resulting in an imitation of aristocratic 
symposia was identified by Kathleen Lynch in her study of 
the material from the Athenian Agora. Observing the sudden 
rise in quantity of the sympotic pottery (combined with the 
concomitant decline in its quality) in the final decades before 
the Persian Wars, Lynch concluded that aristocratic symposia 
must have been “democratized” in the wake of the reforms of 
Kleisthenes (Lynch 2011). Elaborating on this ingenious 
theory, I would rather interpret this phenomenon as a sign of 
the “aristocratization” of the new political elite who would 
adopt (some elements of) the aristocratic lifestyle to assert 
themselves as a leading group of the new regime, thus 
functionally becoming self-proclaimed aristocrats 

(Wecowski 2018). But in the socio-political realities of the 
archaic Greek cities, individual social advancement of 
successful kakoi and their families must have been by far 
more common. Inculcating oneself and one’s progeny in a set 
of specifically aristocratic cultural skills, essentially, those 
related to athletics and to the symposium, would be the most 
wide-spread strategy of social promotion among the citizens 
of the archaic period. 


Greek Aristocracy as a Cultural 
Phenomenon 


At the beginning of this essay, I have quoted N. Fisher and 
H. van Wees, who rightly emphasize two important factors to 
be taken into account when thinking of archaic and classical 
Greek elites, namely the absence of a strong external 
authority and the lack of mechanisms of stable transmission 


of wealth. To put it differently, potential sources of one’s 
sudden economic success and potential mechanisms of a 
long-term accumulation of wealth were scarce in archaic and 
early classical Greece. When combined with the fact that 
only citizens at large constituted a legally defined social 
order, it becomes understandable that (1) the economic 
threshold for joining the ranks of (aristocratic) elite must 
have usually been relatively low, that (2) the composition of 
such elite groups must have been relatively unstable, and that 
(3) specialized “cultural capital” must have played an 
unusually important role in promoting and securing one’s 
social advance. 


To conclude this essay, let me briefly consider two important 
implications of my previous argument. Firstly, the 
predominantly cultural mechanisms of social recognition of 
Greek aristocrats naturally tended to create a wide network 
of strong personal ties between individuals across the Greek 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea region. The aristocratic 
cultural idiom became the lingua franca of the “small Greek 
world.” Secondly, the same aristocratic culture became a 
common gauge of social advancement and prestige for entire 
Greek civic communities. 


One can test the former idea by taking a look at the list of the 
(fragmentarily) preserved poets of the archaic period, whose 
work was either directly produced to be performed at 
symposia or could potentially be quoted or discussed at 
symposia. What immediately strikes us here is the pan- 
Hellenic provenance of these poets, or better, their wide 
geographic distribution on the map of the archaic and early 
classical Greek world. Notwithstanding their place of origin, 
their compositions seem to have been sung in almost every 
corner of the (Greek) Mediterranean. At first, this may partly 
be due to the well-known phenomenon of migrating poets, 
such as Anacreon or Xenophanes. But migrating poems must 
have been a much more important phenomenon. Briefly put, 
sympotic (or potentially sympotic) poetry, testifying to one’s 


competences in this crucial branch of aristocratic lifestyle, 
must have been a common currency for all those who 
thought of themselves as aristocrats—both abroad, but more 
particularly at home, where following cultural novelties 
(recent poems of renowned poets) and parading them among 
one’s social peers was an instrument of aristocratic 
competition and prestige. 


As far as the second implication of this essay is concerned, I 
would argue that some of the fundamental and historically 
most influential aspects of the aristocratic culture were due to 
the fact that its various manifestations, notwithstanding the 
original circumstances of their production or of their 
performance, had been created in order to be “consumed” by 
the representatives of social elites and by the “commoners” 
in their respective social circles. In other words, the 
aristocratic culture of the archaic and early classical period 
was attractive and influential far beyond the its own milieu.23 
This was not simply due to the natural appeal of “higher” 
cultural models, but most importantly anchored in the 
mechanisms of social advancement in the Greek 
communities of the time. 


Ultimately, then, by aristocratic culture I mean the overall 
“cultural capital” indispensable to seal one’s elite status or to 
promote one’s social advancement to achieve this status. 
Accordingly, both the remarkable social mobility within 
archaic Greek communities and the extraordinary 
geographical spread and geographical mobility of the archaic 
Greek culture were due to the predominantly aristocratic 
character of this culture. One of the most important riddles of 
early Greek history, i.e., the essential cultural uniformity of 
archaic and early classical Greek civilization achieved and 
maintained despite the fundamental (geographic and 
political) fragmentation of the Hellenic world, can perhaps 
be accounted for from this perspective. The unity in question 
was primarily due to the aristocratic culture that provided a 
common denominator for the universally valid modes of 


social recognition—both for individual aristocrats striving to 
secure their position among their peers and for the 
commoners at large, striving to find their way into the ranks 
of their local elites. As a result, cultural novelties travelled 
extremely fast into every corner of the Greek world since 
those ready to “praise that song the most which comes the 
newest to their ears,” as Homer puts it (Od. 1.351-—352), were 
to be found both among the aristocrats and among the 
commoners across the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
region. 


ok 


As a coda to this paper, one may rightfully ask oneself if two 
crucial characteristics of the Greek, and especially Athenian 
culture of the classical era, namely its constant drive for 
novelty and its integrative force combining the appeal of a 
popular and an elite culture— characteristics at least partly 
responsible for the universal allure of this culture ever since 
—were not rooted in the aristocratic culture of the archaic 
period as analyzed in this essay. But this is another story. 


FURTHER READING 


The starting point for modern studies on Greek aristocracy of 
the archaic period was by Murray (1993a) [originally 
published 1978], especially chapter XI, which deals with the 
aristocratic lifestyle. For a selection of studies, see Donlan 
1999. Murray 2009 represents a magisterial study of 
sympotic culture. For recent analyses of aristocratic culture 
and the symposium, see Wecowski (2014) and van Wees and 
Fisher (2015). 


Notes 


1 My essay owes a lot to a constant source of inspiration that has 
been for me the work of, and incessant discussions with, 
Benedetto Bravo. In particular, see Bravo 1989, 1996 as well as 
his essay on classical Greek culture, Bravo 2009 (in Polish). I 


am also thankful to Mirko Canevaro, Tomasz Gromelski, and 
Irad Malkin for our conversations on the issues discussed here, 
to B. Bravo, Adam Zidtkowski, and to my colleagues from the 
research project of Poland’s National Science Center that 
subsidized this study (NCN grant no. 2016/21/B/HS3/03096): 
Xenia Charalambidou, Katarzyna Kostecka, Cameron Pearson, 
and Roman Zuchowicz, for having read and commented on this 
chapter. 


2 See esp. Duplouy 2006, 2018; Yatromanolakis 2009b; Fisher 
and van Wees 2015. 


3 This criticism is directed against the influential work by Ian 
Morris (see, e.g., Morris 1996, 1997; cf. Kurke 1999). For 
previous criticism, see in particular Hammer 2004 and Kistler 
2004. 


4 For critical assessments of this idea in my previous work 
(Wecowski 2014), see Fisher & van Wees 2015: 42 n. 5 and 44 
n. 37; Duplouy 2018: 41. 


5 E.g., in Theognis, 39-52, it is clear that to deserve their name, 
the agathoi (“the good ones”) must be morally good and that 
this very quality seems rare among the leaders of Greek 
communities. 


6 See, e.g., 3.143.1; 6.39; 6.73; 6.101.3; 8.46.3; 9.16.1; 9.17.2; 
9.78.1. 


7 Cf. Ulf 2014. 


8 Below, I will also use meaningful Homeric names. The 
paradigmatic value of this poetry makes it possible for us to 
skip the famous debate on the “historicity” of the “Homeric 
world” (see, e.g., Wecowski 2011). 


9 In general, cf. the collective volume edited by Hornblower and 
Matthews 2000. 


10 Cf. the famous case of the Athenian Miltiades marrying a 
daughter of the Thracian king Oloros in Herodotus, 6.39.2. 


11 Cf. in general, Kurtz and Boadman 1971. 


12 A good case in point is the convergence of both these factors in 
the traditions regarding Greek colonial enterprises in the West, 
e.g., as described by Thucydides in 6.4.3, where we are told 
that Gela was founded “jointly” by Antiphemus of Rhodes and 
Entimos of Crete—no doubt two eminent members of their 
respective communities. 


13 For all the historical changes this institution must have 
undergone throughout the centuries of its long history, I would 
argue that its essential characteristics were already there in the 
eighth century BCe (see in general Wecowski 2014). For a 
series of important mutations marking its decline and its fall in 
the fourth century BC, see now Wecowski 2018. 


14 This is implied, e.g., in the Adesp. eleg. fr. 27 W2. Cf. Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 620 A-622 A. 


15 Cf. Fehr 1990. An early allusion to humiliations awaiting a 
déclassé aristocrat may be Archilochus, fr. 124b W2. 


16 In general, cf. Glazebrook and Henry 2011. 
17 For sources and earlier scholarship, cf. Jacquet-Rimassa 1995. 


18 As in the case of the year-long testing of the suitors of Agariste 
in Sikyon (see above). 


19 See, e.g., the idealizing elegy by Xenophanes, fr. 1 W? and 
Adesp. eleg. fr. 27 W2. 


20 See Wecowski 2014: 171-174 and 183-187, for archaic 
sanctuaries, such as Eretria, Isthmia, or the Samian Heraion, 
where such social dynamics of public feasting can be postulated 
in some cases already for the Late Geometric period. 


21 See the essays of Lucia Athanassaki and Adrian Kelly as well 
as the essays in Section 1 of this volume. 


22 The very fact that Solon used his poetry to promote and later to 
defend his reforms bespeaks his ambition to target his non- 
aristocratic fellow-citizens at least indirectly. Additionally, the 
folkloristic element of the utterances of the Seven Sages, often 
set in a Sympotic context and in elegiac verse, seems to suggest 


a rather wide social circulation of such traditions. I take it as 
one more argument for the social “permeability” of the 
ideological divide between the agathoi and the kakoi 1 
advocate in this chapter. 


23 In a way, this study deals with a set of social and cultural 
phenomena that foreshadowed the situation remarkably 
analyzed, for classical Athens, by Mirko Canevaro, in that 
already in the archaic period and long before the first Greek 
democracies saw the light of the day, the “official culture” (my 
“aristocratic culture,” in the event) was largely “geared toward 
the vast majority of the people” (Canevaro 2017: 40), although 
in a very different manner. 


CHAPTER 6 
Politics 


Jonathan M. Hall 


The Lyric Author 


For as long as the study of the Greek past rested on almost 
exclusively literary authorities, the world evoked by the early 
lyric poets constituted the first fully historical chapter in 
accounts of Greek antiquity. True, following Schliemann’s 
excavations of Hisarlik, Mycenae, and Tiryns in the 1870s 
and 1880s and prior to Milman Parry’s work on oral epic 
poetry in the 1920s, many scholars accepted the Homeric 
epics as a reasonably faithful representation of the Late 
Bronze Age world (for discussion, see Morris 2000: 77-78). 
But not everybody was convinced that there was any lineal 
connection between the Mycenaeans and the Greeks of the 
archaic age and, in any case, the seemingly radical 
disjuncture between the detached and anonymous authorial 
voice of the epics and the more subjective individuality of 
archaic Greek poets rendered the latter the more vivid 
testimony for historians to mine. As Karl Julius Beloch 
(1912: 314) put it, Archilochus “‘is the first Greek who stands 
before us in his full individuality as a person of flesh and 
bone.” Furthermore, it was commonly believed that this more 
“autobiographical” stance might inform us better as to local 
or regional differences in the politics of the archaic Greek 
poleis. So, Werner Jaeger, while conceding that the poets 
“spoke in their own persons, and expressed their own 
opinions and emotions, while the life of their community was 
relegated to the background of their thought,” nevertheless 
argued that “when they mentioned politics—as often—their 
theme was not a standard with a claim to universal 
acceptance (as in Hesiod, Callinus, Tyrtaeus, and Solon) but 


a frank partisanship, as in Alcaeus, or the individual’s pride 
in his rights, as in Archilochus” (1945: 116). 


Today, the picture looks rather different. First, “what we 
know of the exigencies of performance radically challenges 
the reading of the lyric “I” as the spontaneous and 
unmediated expression of a biographical individual” (Kurke 
2007a: 143). Since archaic poetry was typically composed 
for performance—be it at a festival or in the context of the 
symposium—the recitalist could very well be adopting a 
persona, distinct from the voice of the author (Lefkowitz 
2012: 31). Pertinent here is the oft-cited fragment 19W of 
Archilochus (“I care nothing for the possessions of Gyges, 
rich in gold’’), which, according to Aristotle (Rh. 1418b28), 
was uttered by a character named Charon the carpenter. 


Second, it is clear that not all the verses ascribed to a named 
individual can be the work of a single poet. The cautionary 
example here is the body of work attributed to Theognis of 
Megara. According to the Byzantine encyclopedia known as 
the Suda (s.v. “Theognis’”), Theognis flourished at the time of 
the 59th Olympiad of 544-541, but the reference in verses 
39-40 to “a man who will correct our wicked violence” has 
often been taken as anticipating the tyrannical rule of 
Theagenes, whose daughter’s marriage to the failed Athenian 
tyrant Cylon (Thuc. 1.126.3) would date him about a century 
earlier. Later, verses 773-6 call upon Apollo to “ward off the 
violent army of the Medes from this city,” which seems to 
refer to the Persian invasion of the Megarid in 480-479 BC.1 
Worse still, ancient authors disagreed as to which Megara 
was Theognis’ home city: Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. 
“Megara’’) and Harpocration (s.v. “Theognis’’) identified his 
homeland as Nisaean Megara, north of the Corinthian 
isthmus, and this is generally accepted by scholars today, but 
Plato (Laws 630a) and the Suda (s.v. “Theognis”) derive him 
from Megara Hyblaea on Sicily (Figueira 1985: 123-124). It 
is partly for these reasons that “autobiographical” readings of 
archaic poetry have come under sustained critique in recent 


decades (Dover 1964: 209; West 1974: 27; Seidensticker 
1978). Gregory Nagy (1985: 33), for example, has argued 
that “the figure of Theognis represents a cumulative synthesis 
of Megarian poetic traditions.” Indeed, Nagy has made 
similar claims for both Hesiod and Archilochus. In the case 
of the latter, he suggests that the verses ascribed to the poet 
were continuously recreated in the context of rhapsodic 
performances centered on the “Archilocheion”—a hero 
shrine established on the island of Paros, perhaps as early as 
the late sixth century.2 Presumably, the “cumulative 
tradition” hypothesis could also be extended to many other 
Archaic poets. As Nagy admits: 


The major advantage to this theory is that the poetry of a 
given poet like Archilochus or Theognis may then be 
appreciated as a skillful and effective—maybe even 
beautiful—dramatization of the polis through the ages. 
The major disadvantage on the other hand is that the 
notion of a historical figure called, say, Archilochus or 
Theognis, may have to be abandoned. 


(1990a: 436) 


Third, even the notion that archaic poetry preserves local 
traditions may stand in need of some revision. Nagy (1985: 
34), for example, has argued that, through continuous 
performance, much of it “evolved into a form suitable for 
pan-Hellenic audiences.” This is revealed not only by shared 
topoi that are as common to the verses ascribed to Theognis 
and Solon as they are to Hesiod but also by the dialect in 
which they are composed. Thus, although the poems 
attributed to Sappho and Alcaeus are close to the Aeolic 
dialect spoken on their native island of Lesbos, the verses of 
the presumably Dorian poets Theognis and Tyrtaeus are in a 
stylized form of the Ionic dialect (see de Kreij (Chapter 10) 
in this volume).3 


In light of these sobering reassessments, Ian Morris (2000: 
159) has argued that, while the works attributed to archaic 


poets can be viewed as discourses that convey coherent 
ideologies, we can only approach the body of texts from ca. 
700 to ca. 520 BC synchronically and should refrain from 
reconstructing specific events from the poems. That verdict 
would deliver a crushing blow to our understanding of the 
archaic period because the historical value of lyric poetry 
resides in its approximate contemporaneity to the world it 
describes—a stark contrast to the dubious evidence for the 
period that is presented by authors writing much later, such 
as Plutarch, Pausanias, or even the Aristotelian school (Hall 
2014: 18-19). Fortunately, the outlook may not be quite so 
bleak. 


For one thing, Nagy’s model of recomposition in 
performance does not necessarily rule out an original poet or 
an original moment of composition (Forsdyke 2005: 33). In 
contrast to the Theognidea, datable references in the poetry 
of Archilochus are confined to a relatively short span of time 
in the middle decades of the seventh century: (i) in fr. 102, 
Archilochus describes the Parian settlement of Thasos, for 
which archaeology suggests a date shortly before the middle 
of the seventh century; (ii) fr. 19, as we have already seen, 
refers to the Lydian king Gyges, whose reign is 
approximately dated by Assyrian documents to the period 
665-643 BC; (iii) a reference to a solar eclipse in fr. 122 
should be that of either June 27 661 or April 6 648 BC; and 
(iv) the name of one of the poet’s addressees, Glaucus son of 
Leptinus, appears on a memorial, set up in the Agora of 
Thasos and dated by letter-forms to the last quarter of the 
seventh century, thus providing a terminus ante quem.4 For 
another, the assertive, individual “I” in Greek lyric betrays 
what Leslie Kurke (2007a: 145) describes as an “intense 
ideological contestation”—that is, a form of resistance to 
rapidly changing circumstances in which the force of specific 
referents would be bluntened were they merely generic. One 
of the distinguishing features of the archaic Greek poets is 
that they “use their own experience to express a truth of 


general validity” (Carey 1986: 67). It may be possible then, 
as Sara Forsdyke argues, to read such poetry both historically 
and generically (2005: 40). 


Alcaeus is a case in point. Modern reconstructions of the 
history of archaic Mytilene (e.g., Jeffery 1976: 238-240; 
Parker 2007: 31-32) are largely generated from the 
fragments of Alcaeus’ poetry as well as from later authors, 
who may have had little else to hand than that same poetry. 
So, we hear that Mytilene was originally ruled by an 
aristocratic group of families known as the Penthilidae (fr. 75 
Campbell), who were overthrown by a certain Megacles and 
his associates after they had gone around striking people with 
clubs (Arist. Pol. 1311b). Another fragment (fr. 331) 
mentions the tyrant Melanchrus, whom Alcaeus’ brothers are 
supposed to have assisted Pittacus in deposing (Diogenes 
Laertius 1.74). A scholiast to fr. 114 tells us that Alcaeus and 
his associates fled to nearby Pyrrha after a failed plot against 
another tyrant, Myrsilus, whose death is celebrated in fr. 332. 
On this occasion, Pittacus had apparently taken Myrsilus’ 
side (fr. 70), later being established as tyrant of Mytilene (fr. 
348), although Aristotle (Pol. 1285a) implies and Diogenes 
Laertius (1.75) explicitly states that Pittacus assumed power 
(arché) for a limited term of 10 years before standing down. 
Alcaeus’ hostility against Pittacus is unreserved: he calls the 
tyrant, among other things, “splay-footed,” “a braggart,” and 
“a pot-belly” (fr. 429). And yet Diodorus of Sicily (9.11.1) 
describes him as a “good lawgiver,” who “liberated his 
homeland from three of the greatest evils—tyranny, civil 
strife (stasis), and war” (cf. Strabo 13.2.3) and later tradition 
numbered him among the Seven Sages. There could be no 
clearer example of “ideological contestation.” 


Even if we were reluctant to assume without question that the 
narrating voice of these poems is that of the author, meaning 
that ““Alcaeus” may not actually have been so personally 
involved in political intrigues on Lesbos, it strains credibility 
to imagine that characters such as Melanchrus, Myrsilus, and 


Pittacus—whether they are genuine names or pseudonyms— 
had no real-life referents in the context of an original 
performance. At the same time, however, this poetry can be 
read generically as well as historically because topoi such as 
factionalism among elites or autocratic rule “were 
meaningful to a large number of poleis over a long period of 
time” (Forsdyke 2005: 34). Simply put, we do not need to 
adopt an autobiographical approach to archaic Greek poetry 
to recognize the historical value that it contains. Nor should 
we disregard the fact that we have evidentiary materials that 
both supplement and complement the poetic testimony: first, 
laws inscribed on stone, which begin to appear toward the 
end of the seventh century, so coterminous with the lyric 
poets; second, the archaeological remains of structures for 
which a public or political function has been supposed; and 
third, the “bookends” constituted by the world described in 
the slightly earlier Homeric and Hesiodic poems and the 
much better documented circumstances of the succeeding 
classical period, between which we can make at least 
educated guesses about political developments in the archaic 
period. 


The Rise of Institutions 


This is not the place to discuss in detail whether the society 
depicted in the Homeric epics is in any sense historical or, if 
it is, whether it can be located precisely in time and space or 
viewed instead as a mélange of societies that belong to 
different periods and localities (for a more extended 
discussion, see Hall 2002: 230-236). Although Homeric 
characters traverse a landscape that is undeniably that of Late 
Bronze Age Greece, persuasive arguments have been made 
that the social structures, customs, and values portrayed in 
the epics must have been at least partly meaningful to 
audiences of the eighth and early-seventh centuries.5 With 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, however, we are on firmer 
ground. One does not need to read autobiographically the 


Hesiodic persona of the peasant-poet, squabbling with his 
brother over an inheritance, to recognize that the moral and 
didactic nature of the poem would be severely compromised 
if the situations described were unimaginable to an audience 
(Hall 2014: 25-26). 


One of the more significant developments of the seventh 
century is the appearance of named magistracies, which 
signals a shift from societies where status and authority were 
“achieved,” through charisma, the ability to persuade, and 
the demonstration of military prowess and conspicuous 
generosity, to a situation where status is “ascribed” by the 
office one holds (Hall 2014: 142). In the poems of Hesiod, 
for example, leadership in the community is exercised by a 
plurality of basileis (e.g., Theog. 80-90, 429-438; WD 37- 
39). The word basileus had, in the Mycenaean period, 
denoted a medium-ranking official in the palatial 
administration although by the classical period it came to be 
used either of monarchs, especially foreign ones, or of an 
elected or appointed official, such as the archon basileus at 
Athens ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 57.1). In Hesiod, however, its 
employment seems less well defined—especially when 
considered in the light of the term’s meaning in the Homeric 
epics. When Nestor describes Agamemnon as the “most 
basileus” (basileutatos) of the Achaeans C/I. 9.69) or when 
Agamemnon argues that he is “more of a basileus” than 
Achilles (9.160), it is clear that basileus connotes a relative, 
rather than absolute, status. In essence, the Homeric basileus 
is more akin to what some anthropologists have termed a 
“big man” or a “chieftain” than to a sovereign ruler (Sahlins 
1963; though see Yoffee 2005: 22-41). Because such 
positions are “achieved” through personal virtues, they risk 
instability across generations: there is certainly some 
aspiration toward hereditary succession (e.g., //. 2.100—108; 
Od. 4.62—64) but there is no certainty that Odysseus’ son 
Telemachus will inherent his father’s position, while 
Odysseus himself wields authority even though his father 


Laertes is still alive (Qviller 1981; Donlan 1985; 1997; 
Tandy 1997: 84-111). 


What is interesting is that, unlike in the Jliad, the Odyssey 
preempts the situation described by Hesiod, whereby 
communities were ruled by a plurality or college of basileis: 
Antinous tells Penelope that there are “many other basileis of 
the Achaeans in sea-girt Ithaca, both young and old” (1.394— 
5) while Alcinous notes that he is one of 13 basileis who 
hold sway over the Phaeacians (8.390—1). This is largely, no 
doubt, a consequence of a rise in population that can be 
traced back to the second half of the eighth century even if 
the scale of this increase is disputed (Snodgrass 1980: 15-48; 
Morris 1987: 156-167; Scheidel 2003). The archaeology of 
ancient cities such as Athens, Eretria, Corinth, and Argos 
suggests that the physical epiphenomenon of demographic 
increase was an expansion of formerly discrete, village-like 
clusters of habitation to create a single, continuous settlement 
area (Hall 2016: 282, 285). Community leaders had 
essentially two options: either to subdue, or yield to, a fellow 
basileus or to subscribe to a power-sharing arrangement. The 
latter is almost certainly what accounts for a transition from a 
hierarchically structured elite, where preeminence was 
always contested and precarious, to a collective ruling class 
regulated by legal procedures (Stein-Hélkeskamp 2015: 85) 
—a transition that is documented initially in the epigraphic 
record by the emergence of named magistracies. 


So, for example, a law that was set up in the second half of 
the seventh century in the sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios at 
Dreros on Crete prescribes a series of regulations concerned 
with a magistracy named the kosmos (ML 2/Fornara 11). A 
sacred law from the citadel of Tiryns, dated to ca. 600 BCE, 
lists officials named as platiwoinarchoi, hiaromnamon, and 
epignomon (SEG 30.380) while a kosmos, a kosmos ksenios 
(a magistrate charged with regulating non-residents?) and a 
gnomon are documented at Cretan Gortyn for the sixth 
century (IC 4.14). By the second quarter of the sixth century, 


Argos was administered by officials known as damiourgoi 
UG IV 614; SEG 11 314). A law from Chios (ML 8/Fornara 
19), dated to ca. 575-550 and now in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum, refers to a démarchos (leader of the 
people) but also testifies to the fact that the formerly generic 
term basileus had been repurposed as the title of a formal 
office; the same may be true at Athens, if the late fifth- 
century republication of Dracon’s law code (ML 86/Fornara 
15B) employs genuine titles that go back to the late-seventh 
century. It is, then, intriguing that named offices do not as a 
rule feature in the fragments of the archaic poets. Aristotle 
(Pol. 1285a) characterizes Pittacus as an aisymnétés, or 
“elected tyrant,” and this is a magistracy that is later attested 
in some cities (e.g., JG VII 15 from Megara), though we 
cannot gauge the credibility of Aristotle’s source here. 
Sappho’s reference (fr. 161 Campbell) to the “basileis of 
poleis is unlikely to refer to titled officials but neither can we 
be sure that it is employed in the Homeric sense, as opposed 
to denoting non-Greek or mythical rulers. Perhaps the 
avoidance of specialized titles was an attempt to evoke a 
milieu that seemed more panhellenic and less local. 


Just as important as the mere attestation of the title kosmos in 
the Dreros inscription is the fact that a term-limit is imposed: 
we learn that individuals were prohibited from holding the 
office more than once in any 10-year period. At Gortyn, there 
was a 3-year prohibition on iteration of the office of kosmos, 
5 years in the case of the kosmos ksenios, and 10 years for 
the gnomon. The intention would seem to have been, 
negatively, to prevent certain individuals or families from 
becoming too powerful and, more positively, to ensure that 
there was an equitable distribution of executive offices 
among the group of those eligible to rule.6 This principle of 
the rotation of office, “ruling and being ruled in turn,” would 
be a fundamental characteristic of the Greek polis, regardless 
of the type of constitution it adopted, and it accounts for why 
so many early Greek laws are focused on matters of 


procedure. As for the qualifications for office, there is 
nothing to contradict the view that eligibility was determined 
by birth and/or wealth. The Aristotelian author of the 
Constitution of the Athenians (7.3) claims that the early 
sixth-century poet and statesman Solon reorganized, rather 
than instituted, property qualifications for the holding of 
office, but the most important office of archon was not 
opened up to more than a narrow elite until as late as 457 BC 
({Arist.] Ath. Pol. 26.2). 


It is, then, the second half of the seventh century that 
witnesses the “institutionalization and formalization” of the 
early Greek state (Gehrke 2009: 405). Nowhere can this be 
seen more clearly than in what may be the earliest 
constitutional document to survive from archaic Greece— 
namely, the Great Rhetra of Sparta, preserved only in 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (6). In Plutarch’s account, the 
Great Rhetra sets out provisions for (i) the foundation of 
sanctuaries to Zeus and Athena; (ii) a reorganization of the 
civic body into “tribes” (phylai) and either villages or tribal 
subdivisions (obai); (iii) the establishment of a council of 28 
elders (gerousia) together with the 2 archagetai—i.e., the 
two “kings,” who at Sparta, unusually, were hereditary; (iv) 
the regular holding of assembly meetings (apellai) at which 
proposals will be introduced or set aside; and (v) the ultimate 
power of the people (damos [i.e., démos, or “people’’]), 
although a “crooked” decision by the people could be vetoed 
by the kings and the elders.7 That the provisions of the 
Rhetra may actually date back to the seventh century is 
suggested strongly by what appears to be a reference to them 
in some verses by Tyrtaeus (fr. 4W quoted by Diod. Sic. 
7.12.5—6 [in italics]): 


Having listened to Phoebus (Apollo), they brought home 
from Pytho (Delphi) the prophecies and truthful words of 
the god: the god-honored basileis, who care for the lovely 
polis of Sparta, and the aged elders are to be in charge of 
deliberation; then the men of the démos, responding to (or 


with?) straight proposals (or utterances?), are to speak 
noble words and do just deeds and not give [crooked] 
council to the polis. Victory and power are to accompany 
the mass of the démos. For thus did Phoebus reveal about 
these things to the polis.8 


That the kings and the—presumably aristocratic—council of 
elders had the ultimate say is far less surprising than the 
assertion that kratos (power) rests with the damos. But in 
light of the veto clause, this is probably best understood as 
meaning that the popular assembly was simply expected to 
validate proposals submitted by elite officials—a legacy of 
an earlier period when leaders of much smaller communities 
sought to immunize their precarious status by seeking 
consensus for their decisions and actions. If it is true that 
decision-making in the early Greek city was characterized by 
both elite office-holding and popular participation,9 then 
perhaps arguments as to whether there was originally a 
property qualification for attending the assembly are 
misplaced. 


Certainly, the law regulating the office of kosmos at Dreros 
(ML 2/Fornara 11) was endorsed by the community as a 
whole (“this has been decided by the polis”) and was sworn 
to by the kosmos, the damioi (perhaps the name of a 
magistracy, if not the members of the démos itself), and “the 
twenty”—probably a council akin to the gerousia at Sparta. 
Similar institutions are attested elsewhere. Alcaeus (fr. 130B 
Campbell) bemoans his life as an exile, distanced from the 
deliberative mechanisms of his home community 


I, wretch that I am, live a rustic life, desiring to hear the 
assembly (agora) being summoned, Agesilaidas, and the 
council (bolla); but I have been driven from the property 
which my father and my grandfather held into old age, 
amidst these mutually-destructive citizens, and I live as an 
exile in the borderlands. 


The law from Chios (ML 8/Fornara 19) refers to a popular 


council (bolén démosién), which is presumably distinct from 
an older, aristocratic council and a popular council may also 
have existed at Athens in this period, in addition to the 
aristocratic council of the Areopagos: Solon, at any rate, is 
credited with establishing a new council of 400 ([Arist.] Ath. 
Pol. 8.4).10 


The Rise of an Aristocracy 


There is some reflection in the archaeological record of this 
transition from achieved to ascribed authority and from a 
ranked, pre-state to a stratified statal society.11 The 
archaeology of eighth-century Argos reveals no evidence for 
aristocratic cemeteries, but there is a handful of “warrior 
graves” belonging to different generations and different 
settlement nuclei, which is suggestive of basileis presiding 
over small-scale communities (Hall 2014: 134-135). In 
Eretria, the 16 wealthy burials belonging to the cemetery by 
the West Gate, dated ca. 720-680 BC, are more likely to 
belong to a single family than a ruling class (Bérard 1970; 
Ducrey 2006), while the apsidal structure (the so-called 
“Daphnephorion’’) excavated within the sanctuary of Apollo 
Daphnephoros is better appointed but certainly not much 
more luxurious than its neighbors (Verdan 2013), suggesting 
the residence of a primus inter pares. Like the earlier 
monumental building in the Toumba plot at Lefkandi, the 
Eretria house seems to have been in use for only a short 
period of time, which might reflect the intergenerational 
instability of such authoritative regimes (Whitley 1991). 
Further buildings have been tentatively identified with 
basileis at Thermon in Aetolia, Nichoria in Messenia, and 
Koukounaries on Paros.12 Open spaces may have served as 
venues for meetings of the community as early as the eighth 
century at sites such as Koukounaries, Dreros, Zagora on 
Andros, and Emborio on Chios (Hélscher 1999)—although 
they could also have served ritual or festal functions—but it 
is not until the second half of the seventh century that the 


agora of Megara Hyblaea, although left free of development 
from the earliest years of the settlement, becomes 
monumentalized (Tréziny 2016). It is also the seventh 
century that witnesses the earliest buildings with a 
recognizably public function. At Argos, for example, 
inscribed and uninscribed lead plaques and weights were 
found in association with a complex excavated beneath the 
classical stoa in the Agora (Pariente, Piérart, and Thalmann 
1998: 212-213) while a similarly public function has been 
attributed to a four-room structure with a hearth and clay 
seals at Koukounaries (Schilardi 1996: 52); a theater-like 
wooden structure dating to c. 600 BC and found at 
Metapontum in South Italy has been possibly identified as 
the seat of the city’s assembly (Hansen and Fischer-Hansen 
1994: 65-67). 


It is only with the transition to a stratified society that we can 
talk about the emergence of a true aristocracy. Granted, the 
values that Homeric heroes articulate—honor, status, prestige 
goods, and athletic and martial prowess—are precisely those 
that define the aristocratic ethos in the archaic period (Stein- 
Hoélkeskamp 2015: 189) but, numerically speaking, Homeric 
basileis are simply not numerous enough to constitute an 
aristocratic “class.” There are leaders (basileis) and followers 
(laoi). From the seventh century, however, a nascent 
aristocratic consciousness is identifiable in an unashamedly 
elitist terminology that distinguishes between an aristocratic 
group of insiders, termed variously kaloi (“beautiful” or 
“fair’), agathoi (“good”), or esthloi “good” or “brave’’) and 
a much larger group of outsiders or inferiors, designated as 
kakoi (“ugly” or “bad’’) and deiloi (“cowardly” or 
“wretched”’).13 The divisions are especially pronounced in 
the Theognidea. “It is because I am well disposed to you, 
Kyrnos,” the poetic voice proclaims, “that I will offer you 
advice that I myself, as a child, learned from agathoi’(1.27— 
8). The poet continues: “Do not associate with men who are 
kakoi, but always hold close to the agathoi; drink and eat 


with them, sit with them and ingratiate yourself with those 
whose power is great; for you will learn esthla from those 
who are esthloi” (1.31-5). In a similar vein, the sixth-century 
elegiac poet Phocylides of Miletus (fr. 6 W) warns his 
addressee “to avoid being the debtor of a kakos, lest he cause 
you grief by demanding repayment at an inopportune time.” 


Hans van Wees has argued that the dualistic terminology in 
the Theognidea should not be seen in terms of class 
consciousness. Drawing on studies of the Sicilian Mafia, the 
Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta and Cosa Nostra in the United States, 
van Wees concludes that Theognis presents “a highly 
favorable self-image of one section of the elite contrasted 
with a deeply hostile image of their political rivals,” where 
terms such as agathos and kakos refer to social standing 
rather than class affiliation (2000: 60-61). This is largely 
because he finds no evidence for an aristocratic ideology or 
for an endangered hereditary aristocracy in the poems of 
Theognis (2000: 65; cf. Rose 2009: 476). But this is to 
downplay the importance Theognis attaches to genos (“birth” 
or “lineage”)—a word that is freighted with indelible 
hereditary connotations. As he tells Cyrnus, “do not wonder 
that the genos of the citizens is becoming diluted, because 
what is esthla is being intermingled with what is kaka” 
(1.191—192). The analogy that he offers here involves the 
breeding of thoroughbred horses (immovc eVyevéac: 1.183-4). 
Furthermore, this sort of elitist terminology is by no means 
limited to Theognis. For van Wees, the evaluative terms 
agathoi and kakoi are defined by the faction to which the 
poetic voice belongs, but that interpretation does not work 
with Solon’s comment (fr. 34 W) that “it did not please me 
...that esthloi and kakoi should have an equal share of our 
country’s rich land.” Here, Solon clearly distinguishes 
between two groups but proclaims allegiance to neither (cf. 
fr. 37, where he describes himself as a “boundary marker in 
no-man’s land”). Alcaeus’ complaint (fr. 130 B Campbell) 
that he has been dispossessed of his ancestral property or 


Callinus’ reference (fr. 1 W) to a genos of immortal 
ancestors, or Tyrtaeus’ exhortation (fr. 10 W) not to disgrace 
one’s genos do actually imply some sort of hereditary self- 
validation within elite consciousness. 


Conflict and Tyranny 


Van Wees is, however, correct in two respects. First, the 
ruling elites were not a hermetically sealed group and 
aristocratic status was always precarious (cf. Stein- 
Hoélkeskamp 2015: 188). Alcaeus’ claim (frr. 75, 348 
Campbell) that Pittacus was kakozatpidav (“of mean 
ancestry”) might be a disingenuous slur rather than a social 
fact, but when he establishes a symmetry between people of 
humble origins who became agathoi and esthloi who have 
become deiloi, there is an implication of volatile social 
mobility. Second, much of the violence that characterizes the 
Theognidea and other works of archaic Greek poetry is due 
primarily to deeply rooted conflict within the elite (Forsdyke 
2005: 59). 


This is not the ideological conflict that Kurke (1992; 1999: 
23-37) and Morris (1996; 2000: 155-191) have posited 
among the elite class between two very different mentalities: 
on the one hand, an elitist ideology, represented by the 
Homeric epics, Sappho, Alcaeus, and Anacreon, which 
sought to elide distinctions between Greeks and non-Greeks, 
males and females, and mortals and divinities in order to 
highlight a basic division between elites and non-elites; and 
on the other, a “middling” ideology, articulated by Hesiod, 
Tyrtaeus, Solon, Phocylides, and Xenophanes, which 
excluded women, slaves, and outsiders in order to construct a 
community of equal male citizens.14 Rather, this was a 
ruthless, violent, and very real scramble for power and 
property in order to secure or maintain wealth and status, 
with catastrophic consequences for the larger community, 
elite and non-elite alike. At Mytilene, for example, Sappho’s 


references to Near Eastern luxury items (e.g., frr. 39, 92, 98 
Campbell) or Alcaeus’ comment on mercenary payments 
from Lydia (fr. 69 Campbell), together with Herodotus’ 
testimony (2.178.2) that the city was involved in establishing 
the Hellenion at Naucratis and the archaeological evidence of 
ceramic exports, all suggest that Mytilenean elites were 
engaging in an increasingly competitive quest for investment 
outside the island that ultimately ended up threatening the 
internal social order (Spencer 2000; Forsdyke 2005: 37-47). 


Solon (fr. 4.6-13 W) gives a vivid description of the 
destructive consequences of intra-elite competition in early 
sixth-century Attica: 


But the citizens themselves, through their foolishness and 
being persuaded by material greed, want to destroy a great 
polis, and the mind of the leaders of the démos is unjust, 
and they are ready to suffer much pain for their great 
violence. They do not understand how to curb excess nor 
to organize peacefully the celebrations of the feast that is 
at hand, but they grow wealthy, yielding to unjust deeds; 
sparing neither sacred nor public property, they steal 
rapaciously, this one from here, that one from there. 


A plausible reconstruction of the background to this unrest is 
that elite landholders were bringing previously common but 
marginal land into cultivation through intensified agricultural 
practices and that they were recruiting smallholders or 
landless laborers to farm the newly acquired land for a 
pittance—the so-called hektemoroi ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 2.2; 
Plut. Vit. Sol. 13).15 Plutarch adds that the poor were also in 
the habit of offering their own liberty as security against 
debts owed on loans from the wealthy, which may lie behind 
Solon’s own comment (fr. 4.23—25 W) that “many of the 
poor go to a foreign country, sold and bound in unseemly 
fetters.” Matters came to a head and Solon was appointed as 
an arbitrator. He canceled debts and prohibited enslavement 
for debt default ({Arist.] Ath. Pol. 6; Plut. Vit. Sol. 15) 


though, as we have already seen, he was not minded to give 
the esthloi and the kakoi equal shares in the land (fr. 34.8—9 
W) and felt that he had given “the démos as much privilege 
as was sufficient” (fr. 5.1 W).16 


It is within the context of elite contestation of power that the 
phenomenon of tyranny is best viewed. Indeed, Solon makes 
a point (frr. 32, 33, 34 W) of claiming that he could have 
seized tyranny and Elizabeth Irwin (2005: 205-61) has 
detailed how Solon exploited contemporary political 
discourse to construct an autocratic position that, in many 
ways, was ambiguously close to tyranny.17 Our 
understanding of archaic tyranny has been impeded by a 
pervasive—though not universal—negative source tradition, 
coined in reaction to autocratic rule, as well as by Aristotle’s 
attempts to draw distinctions between legitimate and 
illegitimate rulers (McGlew 1993; Anderson 2005). But 
Aristotle also offers some insight into how tyrannies may 
have emerged, when he notes (Pol. 1310b) that some arose 
“from those elected to the highest magistracies,” offering as 
examples the tyrants of the Ionian cities—including, 
presumably, Thrasybulus of Miletus—and Phalaris of 
Acragas. This is also, as we have seen, supposed to be the 
case with Pittacus, appointed to a 10-year-term as aisymnétés 
(Arist. Pol. 1285a), and with Orthagoras of Sicyon and 
Cypselus of Corinth, both of whom apparently held the office 
of polemarchos (105 FGrH 2; Nicolaus of Damascus 90 
FGrH 57.5). Indeed, it is clear that tyrants typically belonged 
to the ruling elite (de Libero 1996): Cypselus’ mother 
belonged to the aristocratic clan of the Bacchiadae (Hdt. 
5.92); Pittacus married into the ruling family of the 
Penthilidae (Alcaeus fr. 70 Campbell); Theagenes married 
his daughter to the Athenian aristocrat Cylon (Thuc. 
1.126.3); and Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, married his 
daughter to the Athenian Alemaeonid Megacles (Hdt. 6.130). 
The case of the Athenian archon Damasias, who remained in 
office for two years and two months (582-580 BC) before 


being forcibly removed from power ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 13.2), 
suggests that tyrannies often arose when aristocrats decided 
not to “play by the rules,” violating the principle of rotation 
by refusing to cede to their peers the offices to which they 
had been appointed. 


The degree to which tyrannical regimes depended upon 
popular support is still debated (see Wallace 2009: 417 
against Stein-Hdlkeskamp 2009: 113). Certainly, the old 
view that tyrants were swept to power by hoplite armies of 
middling citizens shortly before the middle of the seventh 
century (e.g., Andrewes 1956) finds support in no source. 
Even later, when hoplite tactics were fully established, 
Polycrates of Samos established his rule with a force of no 
more than 15 hoplites (Hdt. 3.120.3); Theron seized power at 
Selinus with 300 slaves (Polyaenus, Strat. 1.28.2); and 
Pisistratus’ first attempt at tyranny over Athens was achieved 
with a band of 50 club-bearers (Hdt. 1.59.5—6; [Arist.] Ath. 
Pol. 14.1; Plut. Vit. Sol. 30)—his third and successful 
attempt was brought about by foreign mercenaries (Hdt. 
1.61.4). On the other hand, there are hints in our sources that 
tyrants, once established, may have appealed to the démos 
for support against potential elite rivals. According to 
Aristotle (Pol. 1315b), the Orthagorid dynasty of Sicyon 
“promoted the interests of the démos in most respects,” while 
Pisistratus is said to have administered Athens “more like a 
citizen than like a tyrant,” making loans to those in need 
({Arist. Ath. Pol. 16.2). And it is Aristotle again who says 
that, in order to secure the trust of the démos and their pledge 
of hostility against the wealthy, Theagenes slaughtered the 
flocks of the rich as they grazed beside the river (Pol. 
1305a);18 a similar motif is attributed to Telys of Sybaris, 
who is supposed to have persuaded his subjects to expel the 
500 richest citizens and confiscate their property (Diod. Sic. 
12.9.2). The historicity of such episodes is not secure but, 
when Cleisthenes of Athens, the grandson of the Sicyonian 
tyrant, “brought the démos into his faction” (Hdt. 5.66.2) in 


order to gain a political advantage over his elite rival, 
Isagoras, he can hardly have been the first person to have 
entertained the prospect of deploying popular support within 
intra-elite conflict. 


In terminating the principle of rotation of office, the tyrants 
were, in a certain sense, turning the clock back and there are, 
in fact, various aspects in which the tyrants resemble the big 
men or chieftains of an earlier age. Charismatic authority for 
what was essentially an “achieved” office was secured by 
means of martial and athletic prowess: Orthagoras, Cypselus, 
and Pisistratus are all said to have distinguished themselves 
in the military sphere (105 FGrH 2; Nicolaus of Damascus 
90 FGrH 57.5; Hdt. 1.59.4), while Cleisthenes of Sicyon was 
commemorated for victories in the four-horse chariot race at 
Olympia and Delphi (Hdt. 6.126.2; Paus. 10.7.6). Loyalty 
was bought through public munificence: Cypselus made 
costly dedications at Delphi and Olympia (Plut. Mor. 400d; 
Paus. 5.17.5); the Pisistratids began construction of the 
Temple of Olympian Zeus (Arist. Pol. 1313b); and 
Polycrates probably initiated the second dipteral temple to 
Hera on Samos (Kienast 2002). Like Homeric basileis, 
tyrants contracted marriage alliances and guest friendships 
with peers beyond their own states: in addition to the 
intermarriages mentioned already mentioned, Cypselus’ 
successor, Periander, married the daughter of Procles, the 
tyrant of Epidaurus (Hdt. 3.50), while Thrasybulus of 
Miletos and the Lydian king Alyattes were guest-friends 
(Hdt. 1.22.4), as were Polycrates and the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Amasis (3.39.2). But, also like Homeric basileis, the position 
of the tyrant was intergenerationally unstable: while the 
tyranny of the Orthagorids may have lasted around a century 
at Sicyon, the Cypselid tyranny at Corinth was suppressed in 
the third generation, when Periander’s nephew, 
Psammetichus, was removed after just three years (Arist. 
Pol. 1315b); at Athens, the younger of Pisistratus’ sons, 
Hipparchus, was assassinated after fourteen years while his 


brother, Hippias, survived only a further four years before 
being expelled by the Spartans (Hdt. 5.55—65; [Arist.] Ath. 
Pol. 19). By the end of the sixth century, tyranny had become 
virtually extinct in mainland Greece and the Aegean islands, 
but it continued in Sicily, witnessing a new, more imperialist 
manifestation with the establishment of Deinomenid power 
over first Gela, and then Syracuse and much of eastern Sicily 
(Thuc. 1.18.1; see Luraghi 1994). 


The Advent of Democracy? 


The Athenians of the classical period liked to think that the 
Pisistratid tyranny had been replaced by democracy: 
Herodotus (6.131.1) has little to say about the younger 
Cleisthenes, other than that he had “instituted the tribes and 
the democracy.” But this was largely self-delusion (Hall 
2010: 15-18). The immediate aftermath of Hippias’ 
expulsion was a return to elite infighting. Indeed, the word 
démokratia is heavily freighted with meaning because it 
implies that supreme authority or power (kratos) resides with 
the démos—a word that, in Archaic poetry, regularly denotes 
the population of a city exclusive of the elites. In other 
words, a political revolution occurred in which the masses 
wrested power away from the formerly governing elites and 
this can only really have happened with Ephialtes’ attacks on 
the aristocratic council of the Areopagus in 462/1 BC 
({Arist.] Ath. Pol. 25.2; see Raaflaub 2007; Giangiulio 2015: 
21-24). It can hardly be coincidental that the word is first 
paraphrased (Sjpov KpatoVoa xeip) in Aeschylus’ Suppliant 
Maidens (604), thought to have been performed in the later 
460s, or that this is also the approximate date attributed to a 
gravestone for a certain individual named Democrates 
(Hansen 1991: 70). But, if Athens crafted what is often 
termed a “radical” brand of democracy, it may not have been 
the first experiment in what we might call popular rule. 
Argos probably adopted a form of democracy very similar to 
Athens at about the same time, but there are some indications 


that elite rule had already yielded to more popular 
governance three decades earlier (Gehrke 1985: 361-363; 
Piérart 1997: 333). Herodotus (5.30.1) recounts how the 
wealthy—literally “fat” (pacheis)—of the island of Naxos 
had been expelled by the démos and had found refuge in 
Miletus in the years immediately prior to the Ionian Revolt of 
499 BC. And Plutarch (Mor. 304e) refers to the 
establishment of an “undisciplined democracy” (AkoAdotov 
SnuoKpatiac) at Megara as early as the first decades of the 
sixth century, though the testimony has been doubted (e.g., 
Forsdyke 2005: 53-55).19 


Kurke (1991) has argued that athletic victors, who were 
almost invariably from elite backgrounds in the Archaic 
period, stood at the intersection of three concentric circles, 
constituted by the oikos (household), polis, and the wider 
transregional community of aristocrats, and that one of the 
functions of Pindar’s epinician odes was to reintegrate the 
victor into his home community and to mitigate the potential 
tensions that might arise between him, his family, and his 
fellow citizens. Peter Rose (1992: 159, 177-178) has gone 
further and argued that Pindar’s celebration of aristocratic 
values was a response to the Cleisthenic democracy of 
Athens. Yet, as Rosalind Thomas (2007) has pointed out, 
there are few odes that are commissioned for Athenian 
victors while the epinician tradition can be traced back to at 
least Simonides ca. 520 BC and perhaps even Ibycus before 
him (and may have developed alongside an even earlier 
tradition of setting up honorific statues)—1.e., well before 
Cleisthenes’ reforms which in any case, as we have seen, do 
not seem to have ushered in true democracy at Athens. There 
can, however, be little doubt that, by the end of Pindar’s and 
Bacchylides’ careers in the middle of the fifth century, the 
Greek world was a very different place. The tyrannies on 
Sicily had collapsed, democratic regimes had been installed 
in many cities throughout the Greek Mediterranean, and the 
more elitist expressions, values, and concerns of lyric poetry 


began to yield to the sort of civic self-reflection that is so 
characteristic of Athenian drama. 


FURTHER READING 


For overviews of the archaic period, see Osborne 2009 and 
Hall 2014. For discussions of archaic authorship, see Nagy 
1985; Kurke 2007a; and Lefkowitz 2012. Donlan 1985 and 
1997 discusses early archaic Greek society, while Gehrke 
2009 treats the development of institutions in the seventh 
century BC. Mazarakis-Ainian 2006 surveys the 
archaeological aspects of early authority. For Solon’s 
political thought, see Irwin 2005. Anderson 2005 presents an 
important reassessment of archaic tyranny. For early 
experiments in popular government, see Robinson 1997. 


Notes 


1 See, however, Lane Fox 2000: 39, who suggests that Theagenes 
is not the tyrant imagined in lines 39-52 and that Theognis can 
therefore be dated to the first half of the sixth century. 


2 Kontoleon (1964: 44) identified two marble slabs, dating to ca. 
510 BC, as part of the monument, whose original location is 
unknown. The first depicts a bull being attacked by a lion and 
the second a banqueting scene. An associated Ionic capital 
bears an inscription dated to the fourth century: “Archilochus of 
Paros, son of Telesicles, lies here; this monument was 
dedicated by Dokimos, son of Neokreon.” See also Schilardi 
1996: 58. 


3 Although Plato (Laws 629a—b), Lycurgus (Leoc. 106), and 
Philochorus (328 FGrH 215) all say that Tyrtaeus was 
Athenian by origin, it is generally accepted that he was a 
Spartan poet. See Lefkowitz 2012: 40. 


4 Kontoleon 1964; Graham 1978; Jeffery 1990: 300-301, 307 no. 
61; Parker 1997: 62-67, 76-79; Osborne 2009: 220-224. 


5 Morris 1986; van Wees 1992; Raaflaub 1998. 


6 Forsdyke 2005: 42; Gehrke 2009: 405; Hall 2014: 142-144; 
Stein-Hélkeskamp 2015: 143. 


7 Plutarch, probably following the now lost Aristotelian 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, says that the veto 
clause was added later, “‘after the multitude twisted and violated 
proposals by subtraction and addition.” But this is probably an 
inference generated by a chronological difficulty: while 
Tyrtaeus seems to have linked the Rhetra to the joint rule of 
Polydorus and Theopompus in the early seventh century, 
Aristotle dated Lycurgus, who is supposed to have been the 
architect of the document, to the first Olympic Games of 776 
BC. Ancient authors, however, offered a variety of dates for 
Lycurgus and there are good reasons to believe that the legend 
concerning his famed legislation and connection with Sparta 
postdates Tyrtaeus, in which case there is no obstacle to seeing 
the veto as an integral part of the original constitutional 
provisions: see Thommen 1996: 33-36. 


8 Van Wees 1999 has argued that the oracle to which Tyrtaeus 
refers is unconnected with the Great Rhetra as presented in 
Plutarch. Nevertheless, even if there is a clear difference in 
emphasis between the two accounts, the central features (kings; 
elders; damos) and certain linguistic expressions are common 
to both: see Hall 2014: 207-211. 


9 Wallace 2009: 417 may be right to point out that “[e]arly 
regimes should not be called “aristocracies” without 
configuring the power of popular assemblies. ..free speech, 
resistance to elite abuse, and pervasive mentalities of personal 
independence among the Greek populace;” such popular 
representation might explain the circumstances in which Solon 
was chosen as a mediator between the wealthy and the poor at 
Athens ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 5.2. Nevertheless, Solon himself 
admits (fr. 5) that he did not increase the privileges of the 
démos. 


10 Although Ath. Pol. 4.3 says that there was a council of 401, 
distinct from the Areopagus, under the legislation of Dracon in 
the archonship of Aristaichmos (621/0 BC). 


11 See, however, Berent 1996, who argues that the polis was a 
“stateless society” —a position that is challenged in Hansen 
2002. 


12 Thomas and Conant 1999: 32-59; Morris 2000: 225-228; 
Mazarakis Ainian 2006. 


13 On aristocratic culture, see Wecowski (Chapter 5) in this 
volume. 


14 For critiques, see Hammer 2004; Kistler 2004; Irwin 2005: 58— 
62; Hall 2014: 200-203; van Wees and Fisher 2015: 25-27; 
Giangiulio 2015: 21-31. 


15 This interpretation, detailed further in Hall 2014: 214—20, is 
influenced by Gallant 1982 and Rihll 1991. For alternative 
interpretations, see Murray 1993a: 189-94; Manville 1990: 
124—56; Harris 1997; Foxhall 1997. 


16 Forsdyke 2005: 53-55 compares the Solonian seisachtheia 
(“shaking-off of burdens’) to the palintokia, or return of 
interest paid on debts, that Plutarch (Vor. 295c-d) attests for 
sixth-century Megara. 


17 The apologetic tone of Plutarch’s sources in Vit. Sol. 14-15 
that Solon refused invitations to set himself up as tyrant surely 
implies a counternarrative. 


18 Since Megara was famous for the export of woolen garments, 
these flocks, if the story is true, would have been an important 
source of elite wealth and power: Forsdyke 2005: 53. Figueira 
1985: 144-145 notes that there is no river of any account in the 
Megarid and conjectures that the Aristotelian notice is loosely 
based on a sacrificial slaughter of victims for a festival named 
the Potamia. 


19 Robinson 1997 collects the evidence for early experiments in 
popular government, though some caution needs to be 
exercised with regard to the interpretation of the sources: see 
Hansen 1999. 
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Introduction 


The study of Greek lyric poetry has always been limited by 
the state of the extant corpus. Not only does it consist 
primarily of fragments, but apart from four books of Pindaric 
epinician and the elegies attributed to Theognis, it was until 
recently also transmitted indirectly, 1.e., via quotations in 
sources such as Athenaeus, Stobaeus, or the scholia to other 
works (Phillips, this volume). But with the dawn of 
papyrology, which emerged as a discipline in its own right 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, a new era was 
ushered in. Although only a small number of the upwards of 
a million papyrus fragments recovered from the sands of 
Egypt preserve lyric poetry, and although many of those 
fragments are rather scanty, they nonetheless provide ancient 
witnesses to textual traditions that do not otherwise survive, 
frequently shedding light on the work of Alexandrian 
scholars. More often than not, they challenge received 
wisdom and long-held dogma: thanks to papyrology, the 
poetic output of Timotheus, Bacchylides, Aleman, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Simonides, and Archilochus (to name a few) is 
understood more richly today than at any point since 
antiquity. 


The corpus of Greek lyric remains meager and frustratingly 
incomplete, but papyri have added considerably to it, and 
because of the staggering amount of unpublished material, 
further additions may await discovery—especially in the 
largest institutional collections. Relatively few students and 
scholars of lyric will ever have to edit a papyrus, but even 


making use of these texts, fragmentary and riddled with 
specialized symbols, can be intimidating. This chapter 
therefore endeavors to provide a wide-ranging and 
demystifying introduction. 


Using Papyrological Editions 


On the printed page, papyrological editions look unusual: 
literary papyrology widely prefers the lunate sigma (C, in 
place of o/c), and, in addition to the all-too-frequent gaps in 
the text that complicate its layout, a variety of symbols— 
including several varieties of brackets—can appear. 
Abbreviations and other conventions add to the potential for 
confusion. 


Editorial Symbols 


The standard editorial sigla, which are collectively known as 
the “Leiden conventions,” reflect a twofold imperative: to 
represent faithfully what appears on a papyrus and to indicate 
any interventions by the editor. For literary papyri, the two 
most common symbols are the sublinear dot and square 
brackets, but they are by no means the only ones: 


¢ ay letters read with confidence 
¢ aBy. letters read with doubt 
e ... ink observed, but letters uncertain (one for each dot) 


¢ [ ] gap or lacuna in the text (cf. vacat, which is used for space 
left intentionally blank) 


e [.....] gap or lacuna in the text; estimated number of missing 
letters (one for each dot) 


¢ [aBy] letters supplied by editor to fill a gap/lacuna 

* (aBy) letters omitted by scribe and inserted by editor 

¢ {aBy} letters read on the papyrus but deleted by editor 
¢ [aBy] letters on papyrus deleted by ancient scribe 


¢ LaByJ letters supplied or confirmed by a secondary witness 


¢ \aBy7 letters inserted above the line by the scribe 


¢ taByt letters read on papyrus that defy analysis (i.e., corrupt 
text) 


* (aBy) resolution by editor of a symbol or abbreviation on 
papyrus (uncommon in literary papyri) 


Because these symbols are not easily transferred to a 
translation, the study of Greek lyric is by necessity 
demanding, specialized work. 


For the purposes of illustration, we might consider the first 
column of P.Fouad inv. 239 (Figure 7.1) both as first 
published by Lobel and Page (1952) and subsequently 
reedited by Eva-Maria Voigt. The former tentatively 
attributed the poem to Alcaeus, but since Treu (1976: 161- 
164) the case for Sappho has been endorsed by many editors, 
including most recently by Battezzato 2018. The appearance 
of an asterisk on the papyrus, however, renders the case for 
Sappho problematic (de Kreij 2022). 


Figure 7.1 P.Fouad inv. 239: lyrics by Sappho or Alcaeus. An 
asterisk is visible in the left margin of the second column, opposite 
line 2. (© Institut francais d&38217;archéologie orientale du 
Caire.) 


Lobel-Page 1952 Sappho fr. 44a 
Voigt 
Fcavopec, [ 
]@Quifiwexorowga) [ici TOV Etikte Kow [ 


JovpSen(eyWppoviddi eyo wvb pd) 
[Asyeynp hevOcmmploceyav OpKov OstWUOCE 
Keeper] ihe létiaphavoasc Eqcouca 

| wvopséowKappo@mMrnéem 

]SeveatOooe iqneorpiap iv - 

deOe] Ce PeKuxpwoornayr Ey: TOT p- 
Mopefywoadp anime pav O01 
].Civeereowwpu omy! gngcyor- 
JepoCaniddqqworiainoroorc - 

IL]... -apoBel, J, w-- 


[ ... golden-haired Phoebus,] whom [the daughter of] 
Koios bore, [mingling] with Kronos’ mighty-named son. 
[But Artemis] swore a great oath ... “I will always be a 
maiden ... on the peaks of mountains ... grant my favor 
...” The father of the blessed gods agreed ... the gods 
[call her deer-]shooter, huntress ... a great title ... Eros(?) 
never approaches her. 


The relative paucity of dots indicates that the extant text is 
fairly secure, but it is by no means complete: the square 
brackets at left indicate that only the right side of the column 
survives. Lobel-Page’s text represents what the ancient scribe 
wrote: occasional accents on the papyrus mark the Aeolic 
dialect’s characteristic barytonésis (= recessive accent); 
punctuation in the form of a raised dot appears in lines 5, 7, 
8, 10, and 11. The scribe also deleted an epsilon in line five, 
which changes Qei into Aeolic Gi. Voigt’s articulated edition, 
by contrast, includes the interventions of modern editors, 
namely, the third line’s addition of iota adscript (to make the 
dative case explicit) as well as several textual supplements in 
square brackets to the left of lines 2-4 and 8-9. Those 
supplements are not chosen at random (see further, on 
Dialect and Meter, below), but they must nonetheless be 
understood as additions to the extant text (on which, see 
further, The Readings, below). 


Common Abbreviations 


The abbreviations commonly used in papyrology can be 
subdivided into two groups: those for the many scholarly 
editions, series, and corpora that are frequently cited on the 
one hand, and those pertaining to digital resources on the 
other. There is some overlap; the same text can be cited in 
several different (and interchangeable) ways, depending on 
the particular resource or system that is employed. 


Printed Editions and Corpora 


The most common form of abbreviation in the papyrological 
world (and the one employed by this chapter) refers to a 
text’s principal publication, frequently within a larger series. 
P.Oxy. 32.2624, for example, refers to the 2624") papyrus in 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri series, published in the thirty-second 
volume (N.B.: volume numbers can be indicated by Roman 
numerals). The Oxyrhynchus Papyri enumerates its papyri 
consecutively, in their order of publication, but some series 
reset the counter with each new volume. 


Each series or individual volume of texts has its own 
designated abbreviation, which typically refers to an ancient 
site (e.g., P.Oxy. = Oxyrhynchus), a modern institution or 
collection (e.g., P.Ryl. = John Rylands Library, Manchester), 
an individual or archive either ancient or modern (e.g., 
P.Dryton, P.Turner), or some other unique identifier (e.g., 
P.Nekr.). A checklist of documentary editions with robust 
bibliographical information is now maintained online (http:// 
papyri.info/docs/checklist), though exclusively literary 
editions are not included. Like the journal abbreviations that 
have been standardized by l’Année philologique, checklist 
abbreviations vastly simplify the process of citation and are 
therefore ubiquitous in papyrological scholarship. 


But there are other ways of identifying a text, too. For one 
thing, every papyrus has a collection-specific inventory 
number under which it has been archived: when one is 
published outside of a series, therefore, it will continue to be 
identified by its inventory number (i.e., P.-Fouad inv. 239, 


Figure 7.1) instead of a number assigned by the series. In 
some cases, a text published in this way can nonetheless be 
republished within a series (1.e., P-K6In inv. 21351 + 21376 
= P.Koln 11.429). Additionally, when the works of a 
particular poet are collected in a standard edition, they are 
renumbered by their editor (the same is true when groups of 
poets are edited together). Not only can such systems of 
numeration be complicated by the addition, over time, of 
new discoveries to the corpus, but competing volumes or 
editions may assign different numbers to the same fragment! 
This companion has elected to use the enumeration of 
Campbell’s Loeb editions, but much has changed since they 
were first published: for Sappho and Alcaeus, scholars 
frequently cite the editions of either Lobel-Page (= LP) or 
Voigt (= V.); for elegy, the editions of West or Gentili-Prato 
compete. Sometimes it is not the editor but the title of an 
edition which provides an identifying acronym, e.g., Page’s 
Poetae Melici Graeci (= PMG) or Supplementum Lyricis 
Graecis (= SLG), Davies’ Poetarum Melicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (= PMGF), and Lloyd-Jones’ Supplementum 
Hellenisticum (= SH). For these, and other common 
abbreviations, see the Abbreviations and Standard Editions in 
this Companion. 


Digital Resources 


Papyrology has long been in the vanguard of digital 
humanities: the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri (= 
DDbDP) was established in 1982 (i.e., before the creation of 
the World Wide Web!); the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden (= HGV) was launched in 
1988, and in the mid-1990s, the Advanced Papyrological 
Information System (= APIS) was conceived and developed 
out of the Duke Papyrus Archive. Papyrologists now 
collectively curate papyri.info (http://papyri.info), which 
aggregates data and metadata from these and other resources. 
An equivalent portal for literary papyri (dubbed DCLP) was 


launched in December 2017 and has since been incorporated 
into papyri.info. But there are other important digital corpora 
of data and metadata about literary texts, which warrant 
mention in this chapter inasmuch as papyri can also be 
identified according to their unique systems of enumeration: 


* M.-P.3: Catalogue des papyrus littéraires grecs et latins} 
(http://cip193 .philo.ulg.ac.be/Cedopal/MP3/ 
dbsearch_en.aspx). This catalog is the online third edition of 
the Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt, edited by Pack and Mertens. Literary papyri are 
frequently identified by their Mertens-Pack (or M.-P.3) 
number. 


¢ TM: Trismegistos (http://www.trismegistos.org) aims to 
catalog metadata about all ancient texts on papyrus (and other 
media)—big data for the papyrological world. It assigns a 
unique, stable identifier to every record in the database 
(823,217 texts as of April 2020). 


¢ LDAB: Leuven Database of Ancient Books, now part of the 
Trismegistos catalog (http://www.trismegistos.org/Idab). This 
database collects basic information on literary texts from 
antiquity (16,561 items as of April 2020). 


The various systems of enumeration both digital and archival 
can be used in tandem: for the purpose of illustrating the 
overlap, consider the cases of a codex from Berlin containing 
Sappho and the famous Lille Stesichorus. 


Berlin Sappho Lille Stesichorus 
Inventory Number P.Berol- inv. 9722 P-Lille inv. 11 1c + 
73 + 76a—c 


er GiR IP ike 44 976):BRT-BO3n0. XII 2 
* cf. ZPE 26 (1977)(ftp-61 0-18) 
° cf. ZPE 26 (1977). 7=36 


Othew Griaaa . 
Foditio92F97 LP 
TM 62713 62787 
M.-P.3 1451 1486.1 


LDAB 3901 3975 


In the former case, six fragmentary poems of Sappho from a 
single codex have as many possible identifying numbers 
(LDAB 3901 = M.-P.3 1451 = TM 62713, etc.); so too in the 
latter case, where several separately inventoried fragments 
from a single poem are reunited under an individual number 
(PMGF 222b = fr. 97 F = LDAB 3975 = M.-P.3 1486.1, 
etc.). Encountering a TM or M.-P.3 number in the course of 
one’s research should not startle; knowing the different 
names for something is akin to mastering it—7toAvwvvuIa is 
not only a property of gods! 


The Editorial Process 


The editor’s most important tasks—namely, the production 
of an accurate transcription (i.e., “good readings’), as well as 
attributing the work to a particular poet—are the basis for all 
further research. But fulfilling these responsibilities depends 
on further wide-ranging, synthesizing analyses, including of 
dialect (de Kreij, this volume), of meter (Battezzato 2009; 

D’ Angour, this volume), of palaeography, of diction, and of 
physical layout. The last can be particularly challenging: a 
group of small fragments is like a jigsaw puzzle, but with 
papyri there are inevitably missing or otherwise ill-fitting 
pieces! (Figure 7.2) In general, the larger the scrap(s) and the 
more extensive the amount of text available for analysis, the 
more richly it can be understood. 
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Figure 7.2 P.Oxy. 25.2430; fragments of Simonides (= fr. 519). 
(Courtesy of The Egypt Exploration Society and the University of 
Oxford Imaging Papyri Project.) 
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The order in which various aspects of the process are 
presented below in no way reflects a standardized technique: 
every papyrus is unique, and yields insights on its own terms 
as its readings are confirmed and its text stabilized. A 
papyrologist invariably wears many hats in the course of 
completing the job (Youtie 1963; Turner 1968: 54—73), but 
all responsible editions will include some combination of the 
following. 


Origins/Provenance 


Papyri are archaeological objects, and are therefore best 
understood in their archaeological and historical contexts, to 
the extent that these can be reconstructed: from 
archaeological find spot, to use (and reuse) in antiquity and 
modern ownership or collecting history. But due especially 
to philology’s tendency to privilege the text above all else, 
papyrology—and especially literary papyrology—has long 
been weak on archaeology. Early excavations such as those 


of the famed Oxford “Dioscuri” (Bernard Grenfell and 
Arthur Hunt), for example, prioritized the extraction and 
accumulation of papyri. While attempts were made to 
organize texts that were uncovered together where possible, 
the “torrent” of papyri Grenfell and Hunt were uncovering on 
a daily basis at al-Bahnasa precluded any sort of detailed 
inventory or accounting of find-spots, let alone a more 
scientific recording of stratigraphy. (Figure 7.3) We are not 
much better served on this front by the reality of a lively 
antiquities market: purchased papyri were accompanied by 
the dealer’s word, which could (but need not) be well 
informed. There are exceptions (see, e.g., Claytor and 
Verhoogt 2018) but the principal methods of acquisition 
during the heyday of discovery regularly make the analysis 
of a papyrus in its archaeological context impossible. 
Documentation is frequently frustrating or nonexistent. 
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Figure 7.3. Excavating for papyri at Oxyrhynchus (al-Bahnasa). 
(GR.NEG.048, courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society.) 


Such historical limitations notwithstanding, every editio 
princeps should include a frank and thorough accounting of a 
papyrus’ provenance, an all-encompassing term under whose 
umbrella the object’s history (from antiquity to the present) 
is meant: its ancient context, the circumstances of its 


discovery, and its modern ownership or collecting history. 
Where documentation exists in the form of receipt(s) for sale, 
archaeological notebook(s), or institutional acquisition/ 
inventory report(s), it should also be reported. Transparency 
on this front is essential to responsible scholarship; in 
addition to the possibility of forgery, Egyptian law has since 
1983 prohibited the domestic antiquities trade and has 
established definitively that all archaeological sites and 
objects are the property of the state. Any papyrus that cannot 
be proven to have been exported before that date therefore 
falls into a legal—not to mention ethical—grey area (see 
further discussion of ethics, below). 


Physical Description and Layout 


Before an editor begins to transcribe a text, all aspects of the 
physical papyrus are measured and described: 


¢ the dimensions of the fragment(s) 
¢ the color and quality of the papyrus 
¢ the direction of the fibers 


¢ the location and size of holes 


the direction and orientation of any folds 


* the presence of any sheet-joins (= kolléseis) 


the extent of the header, footer, margins, intercolumnar space, 
and leading (= the space between lines), where extant 


¢ the number of lines, letters per line, and width of the lines 


the size of the letters 


¢ the presence of marginalia, symbols, or corrections (see 
further, below) 


¢ if the obverse also preserves writing, it is similarly scrutinized 


Among the insights potentially resulting from physical 
examination is the type of ancient book from which the 
fragment derives (i.e., bookroll or codex). But more 
significant findings are possible, as well. New analyses of the 


columns in P.Oxy. 10.1232, for example, have clarified the 
organization of Sappho fr. 44 (Sampson 2016; de Kreij 
2020). Regularly recurring folds or wormholes, similarly, can 
permit the modeling of a bookroll, facilitating the placement 
of fragments (or columns) relative to one another. And where 
the fibers of the papyrus align, disparate fragments can be 
rejoined with some confidence. 


Palaeography 


A familiarity with ancient handwriting styles (and their 
evolution) is essential for the papyrologist: due to abrasion, 
dirt, holes, or other damage, letters can be quite unclear and 
educated guesswork is therefore inevitable. In order to 
produce good readings, it is often necessary to produce an 
alphabet of letter shapes drawn by a particular scribe, the 
recourse to which helps to narrow the possibilities for 
fragmentary letters. 


Palaeography is also important for assigning a date to the 
text. Although this is true of both documentary and literary 
texts, documents can helpfully include a dating formula 
while literary texts lack such an internal indication (unless 
the papyrus has a document on its obverse side!). The 
differences between the two kinds of text are often obvious 
even to an untrained eye; unlike the cursive scripts of rapid 
documentary hands, whose analysis often requires 
specialized training, those of professionally produced ancient 
books can be remarkably elegant (Figures 7.4 and 7.5). Their 
features have been analyzed and categorized in several 
scholarly studies: in some cases, the handiwork of an 
individual scribe can even be identified (e.g., Johnson 2004: 
16-37). But not all literary texts are the product of 
professional workshops: the text of PS7 13.1300, the so- 
called Sappho ostracon (= fr. 2), for example, is very corrupt, 
and the hand that transcribed it, while practiced, is less 
regular than that of a formal bookroll (Figure 7.6). This 
poem, coincidentally, continues to challenge its editors and 


interpreters. 


Figure 7.4 P.Tebt. 2.684 (= Pindar, Ol. 9 and 10). The clear 
script is an example of biblical majuscule. (Courtesy of the Center 
for the Tebtunis Papyri, University of California, Berkeley.) 


SS) See _ 


Figure 7.5 P.Tebt. 2.620 descr., a receipt for poll-tax. The 
rapid script is an example of a documentary cursive. (Courtesy of 
the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, University of California, 
Berkeley.) 


‘ra BR. | : a 
TR'h'B' LS a 9 ho 
Figure 7.6 PSI 13.1300 (= Sappho fr. 2) (Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, inv. 22008. Su concessione del Ministero 
per i Benie le Attivita Culturali.) 


The Readings 


Literary papyri are often published in parallel, with a 
diplomatic edition (i.e., the raw, visible text) alongside an 
edited text (i.e., articulated, normalized, and reconstructed) 
—as with the two editions of P.Fouad inv. 239, Figure 7.1. 
Each is ideally accompanied by a critical apparatus: the 
former’s describes the traces of ink and the possibilities for 
individual letters where there is doubt, the latter’s the 
emendations or conjectures of other scholars, conventionally 
by way of a compressed, abbreviated Latin (Figure 7.7). 


Each apparatus is important: understanding what the editor 
saw on the papyrus is the necessary precursor to a reanalysis 
of the readings, and any second-guessing of the editor’s 
judgment regarding the articulated text is similarly facilitated 
by a catalog of alternatives. A good editor is therefore honest 
and humble in addition to being meticulous and learned. 


—  — BS — Kéxp)omos avriBioul 
1.5 Saydoavtl 
Ja eiSouevl 
-)vupov al 45 


Unattributed restorations are West's. Unidentified quotation marks are used to identify some of West's 
longer remarks in the app. crit. to JEG*, Restorations have been kept to a minimum in the text given above. 
For West's many suggestions (not all of which are recorded here) as to how the text ran, see the appendix 
below, pp. 27~29, along with his translation. 


“jg mors Achillis. 1-4 (2327 ff. 5 ex ima columna) ante 5 sq. (2327 ff. 6 ex summa columna) 
locavi" 2 otipeos eg, Lo tv Pologo” opiov Gentili-Prato 3 Saul sscn + 
Taylveact W téulvouer B fin. eg. tavarixet xaAdnc> Danielewicz (coll. ¥ 118 s.) 40 
sser. r) Hpcsnolte) Danielewicz (sc. cic: cf. A 303) § vel loos} utya TeVOlos Acov 
{éméAAaBe Wf utya 54 trot’ Gxlos Aadv [Aa Pe Pa 6 “oder Matp[dkAous” L_ fin.: vel 
oxi vel cAl 7 cote Ade§avj5poro tent. Merkelbach B “vel Saueis Eneces, sim.” 
Baycls Saves Pa (coll. CEG 572,5) 9 Joeournr, a scripto supra on, Mahhas & tyyvis tovea 
me(pecheds dJoti[u KaGeiAev Wo ome(puAurov dlotiy Pa 10 Tpooi te Kal Mphdyou C-C 
“revel 2327 in textu, 3965: (man)5()) seer. 2327" xfepiflouley- tent. P, xlaptloulevos) L (se. 
Apollo), xlaAetr}épulevon) W 1 init. cikex’ (approb, W) vel UPpw vel Bapces P aiwa vel 
piupa Pa olotes Merkelbach ap.C-C  ékAAd (vel adrdp) y' “AkiEd]uBpoo L fin: “fort. 
core. vel ais To” es Tiedilvor pw L 12 init.: \Geins vel ehiBeins P GARG xpdveoh 
Being Wo ToUTOus ElUdeins L Tous uév Gip’ elgeing Pa = aloe sscr. Tep 2327 (Sc. TEpyia), 
apua 3965 “Wé)x(xave malim; puta xafeide ex 9 irrepsisse” 13 cl BE TAAiJU PP tol BE 
TdékilyW xai Tpoinjv L 14 Telcsev vel (péptata) hplawy P eEoxo1 plauwv C-C 
AYU KO 3965 2.¢., ayeuaXOl p.c. 15 init. Lo tojow 8 G8élvatov lL avidpds] P 7 
init. vel yjpyy ~— — STAoreploiow Hutchinson 18 init.; Toins' vel huvory W ode C- 
C fulGiceovLo aly P 19 init: pevvov P pévvuy L epwulBeos uié Lo 2© suppl. Lo 
21 init.: xwArjoxco) P 22 init. ci m tor tent.P  “marg. Tep a” 2327, sc. ‘per (pro epi?) 
legunt dupértepo: {Apio et Nicanor}’; et in 3965 spatium ad mep: quadrat. Ad sensum cf, Emp. 
Biz” 23 “vel Salfppova” xlokAora xolpbis C-C 24 (uvijalet’ ely Oyryovons) vel 
toooutvor P viicerat Ulotepov av e.g. W 27 OB’ Gpelths thaélovto. partis 5 P txev 
W  xdgos 8 flv (pro paris 8 txelv) Pa ovpavoplii«ins [. C, Rutherford 28 marg.avin 
Tov) ev avépanfots 2327 Kal KAdog G]vOpetaov Boorra: G8avatety) W kal gangs 
Glvéperesv Eooerat &bdvato’s Pa a9 civtv dp’ EvipStravW Pijoay 8 EdlporavL 
("vgl. 2 281"} eal Erapt}s Lo (sed contra legem Naekianam) — xoft elmAct}s Rowler 
30 t£ijAGov (Fowler) vel EféA\acav vel (W) pyncay P 31 init: Tuvbapidahks W 
ayvotatols vel ov tT GAAohs P kau, Kart ac. 32 init.: toAoi W, approb. L, qui tent. et 
TOMAG! «=—- WOAccas Apio 34 YS TH SIM, 7) S8CE- ar (Le. Navoavias) 35 aiva 8 ‘ikovt’ 
‘lobpdly W 36 init. vijcov 8 éxéArtov] P évBae man viaou] vel vijoow tT" taxarrijy] W 
37 @l TT GlAAor | fvmecav paxipo: P 39 cUvfoTo: P olv avtois Woouv[dvtes 
Lehnus ap. Aloni (p. 87) 40 fABov ‘Eheusives —~ Jarov P Tkov 'EAtuaivos yiic dipardéu 
W  HAbov 'Ekeuoivos piup” ipardv Pa 4aP 42 Kixplotos Ps udv}tios W 


“pine in (the) glade(s) . .. (which) woodcutters cut... Much... (of) 

Patroclus .. . overcame .. . by the hand of (Apoll)o . . . to/for the sons of 
Figure 7.7 Critical apparatus of the “new” Simonides elegy on 
Plataea (= P.Oxy. 22.2327 + 59.3965), in abbreviated Latin as per 
convention. (The New Simonides: Contexts of Praise and 


Desire, edited by Deborah Boedeker and David Sider, 2001, ca. 
600w from p. 19. By permission of Oxford University Press, 
USA.) 


The movement from individual letters to a fully articulated 
text is where editors shine. Ancient scribes, for one thing, 
wrote in scriptio continua (i.e., without spaces between the 
words). Holes or other gaps in legibility, moreover, obstruct 
the analysis of letters into separate words. But even where 
the letters are clear enough, scribal error, peculiarities of 
dialect, or (rarely) new additions to the lexicon can perplex, 
invite emendation, or otherwise hinder the production of 
recognizable, articulated Greek. Editorial intervention, in 
other words, is an inevitable part of the job, and everyone 
who makes use of texts preserved on papyrus must therefore 
appreciate the countless decisions that make up an edition’s 
artifice. But although they deserve our profound gratitude, 
editors’ judgment is not sacrosanct, and every intervention is 
subject to interrogation (and, potentially, revision). The study 
of papyri—and especially literary papyri—is perpetually 
work-in-progress. 


Some best practices are commonly recognized: “Youtie’s 
law,” for example, advises against emendation in the vicinity 
of a lacuna—iuxta lacunam ne mutaveris. But editors 
occasionally disagree in their approaches to a text, the most 
significant case in point of which is the treatment of textual 
supplements. Where a supplement is obvious or where 
grammar demands a particular form, most casually supply it 
in the service of continuous text; when only a few letters are 
missing, such interventions are relatively benign. But with 
more substantial lacunae, the impulse to supplement the text 
—a papyrological horror vacui!—requires verse composition 
on a larger scale. For poetry (and lyric, in particular), such 
exercises are fraught with hazard: the corpus of some poets is 
so threadbare, for example, that both style and output are 
imperfectly understood. But even in relatively fulsome cases, 
caution is still warranted: the syntax and poetic imagery of 


Pindar can challenge even when the text is relatively secure 
(Brown, this volume). And even for less idiosyncratic poets, 
reconstruction and interpretation run the risk of reinforcing 
one another in an editorial feedback loop: this is how I 
understand the poem leads to this is what I think is missing, 
which can become this is what the poet must have written 
before concluding my intuition/analysis of the poem works! 
No matter how ingenious the scholar and how sensible the 
suggestion appears, it must still be remembered that the 
reasoning can be circular and that we are puzzling over 
something that is not there. Users of papyrological texts must 
therefore be sensitive to the extent of an editor’s 
interventions and (un)willingness to presume the poet’s 
thinking, lest they construct a larger interpretation upon 
conjectured or uncertain text. But that caveat 
notwithstanding, reasoned arguments for and against various 
supplements, as well as informed interpretations of 
individual fragments, are at the heart of scholarship on lyric: 
the goal, as always, is to maximize our understanding of 
poem, poet, corpus, and context. And the fragmentary nature 
of most texts means that some amount of speculation is 
unavoidable. 


Where a publisher grants the space, alternative versions can 
be printed in tandem, illustrating the preserved text and 
acknowledging the possibility of diverging reconstructions: 
compare the two versions (Sider’s and West’s, respectively) 
of a passage from P. Oxy. 22.2327 + 59.3965 (the “new” 
Simonides elegy on Plataea). Although Sider endorses many 
of West’s supplements, his text makes a point of keeping 
restoration to a minimum (see, e.g., lines 24-26) (Figures 7.8 
and 7.9). 


UAoTtopo! Taylvaoc 
troANdv 5° tipddso| 
Jos Aadvi 5 
Tlatp[dxAou oa 
o' t5]auacoev tol 
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Figure 7.8 Excerpt from the “new” Simonides elegy on Plataea 
(= P.Oxy. 22.2327 + 59.3965), as conservatively restored by David 
Sider. (The New Simonides: Contexts of Praise and Desire, 
edited by Deborah Boedeker and David Sider, 2001, 145w from p. 
18. By permission of Oxford University Press, USA.) 


& wap’ iot)Aokapoov b€ato Miepiblaov 
m&cav &An)6einv, cal émesvupov ér[Aotéploimy 
Troiqe’ HyulBtaov caxupopov yovewly, 
GAAG ov pélv viv xaipe, Gras tpmuldéos vid 
xoupns civjakiou Nnpéog airrap éyco| 20 
KikAToKco] 0 éttikoupov éuoi, TloAvcovuule Moto, 
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West's Translation 


str[uck you .. . and you fell, as when a larch] 
or pine-tree in the [lonely mountain] glades 

is felled by woodautters . . . 
and much... 

{A great grief seized) the war-host; | much they honoured you,] 5 
{and with Patr]oclus’ [ashes mingled yours.] 

|It was no ordinary mortal] laid you low, 


Figure 7.9 Excerpt from the “new” Simonides elegy on Plataea 
(= P.Oxy. 22.2327 + 59.3965), as more comprehensively restored 
by Martin West. (The New Simonides: Contexts of Praise and 


Desire, edited by Deborah Boedeker and David Sider, 2001, 205w 
from p. 28. By permission of Oxford University Press, USA.) 


In P.K6ln 11.429 (the so-called “Tithonus” or “Old Age” 


song of Sappho), similarly, the opening doublet has been 
variously restored (in bold): 


[pépw tade Moicav i]ox[d6]Anwv xdda 
6Wpa, maldsec, 

[A&BoiCa m&Atv tA] y MLAdoLdov 
Atyupav XxEAUvvayv: 

[I bear these] lovely gifts of the 
fragrant—bosomed Muses, 

girls, [having taken up again the] 
clear melodious lyre. 


Gronewald and Daniel (2004a: 7, printed exempli gratia) 
[Uppec medQ Moicav i]ox[d6]Anav Kdda 
6Wpa, maldec, 

[CmovSacSete xal tA] y PiAcoldov 
Atyupav XxEAUvvayv: 

[You for] the fragrant-—bosomed 
Muses’ lovely gifts 

[be zealous,] girls, [and the] clear 
melodious lyre. 


West (2005: 5); cf. Janko (2017b) 

[Uppiv pida Moicav iJox[6]Anwv xdA0 
6Wpa, maldsec, 

[mpémet SE AGBHV TA]y PLAGOLSOV 
Atyupav XxEAUvvayv: 

[The] lovely gifts of the fragrant— 
bosomed Muses [are dear to you], 

girls, [and it is appropriate to 
take up the] clear melodious lyre. 


Di Benedetto (2005: 18) 
[v0v (t’) Gdea Moicav i] ox[d6]Anav 
K6AQK 6WpPa, MaldeC, 
[piAnppi te pdovaly miAdotdov ALtyupav 
yeAtvvayv: 


“[Now] the fragrant-—bosomed Muses’ 
lovely gifts [are sweet], girls 

[and I love] the song-loving [voice] 
of resounding lyres.” 


Yatromanolakis (2008: 243), cf. Lidov (2009: 93-94). 


While the supplement Moioav is generally accepted, other 
crucial information (i.e., the verb!) is lacunose (Figure 7.10). 
The extant text only includes beautiful gifts, a tortoise-shell 
lyre, several adjectives, and what most scholars agree is a 
vocative addressing a chorus of young girls. Inasmuch as 
each reconstruction reflects a particular interpretation, the 
problem is, at a certain level, intractable: whether the doublet 
originally contained an exhortation (as West would have it), 
or a values-statement by the poem’s first-person persona (as 
elsewhere in Sappho—so Gronewald/Daniel and 
Yatromanolakis) depends upon individual scholars’ 
perceptions and projections of Sappho and her work. For a 
poet whose corpus was said in antiquity to have totaled nine 
books (AP 7.17; see further Prauscello 2021), even 
reasonable inferences are based on only the small sample that 
survives. Such hazards are inherent to papyrological work 
and the study of lyric. The most recent edition by Neri-Cinti 
(2017) conservatively declines to supplement the Greek text. 


Figure 7.10 P.K6in inv. 21351 fr.a. The last four lines preserve 
the beginning of the “Tithonus Song” or “Old Age Song” (fr. 58). 
(© Institut fiir Altertumskunde an der Universitat zu K6ln. Used 
under Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License.) 


[x —+~—— tox[d]Amwv Kora 50pa, matdLec], 
[x —+~—-] @iddordov Atybpav Lyedbwvav] - 


(For an up-to-date critical apparatus of this poem see Benelli 
2017: 2.268, and for discussion of the interpretive 
possibilities 2.278-81). 


Marginal Notes, Sigla, and Corrections 


In addition to the text itself, lyric papyri occasionally contain 
additional material of practical and exegetical value: critical 
symbols such as the paragraphus or the diplé; punctuation; 
diacritical signs (i.e., breathings, accents); marginalia 


(including corrections or annotations); and metrical, 
stichometrical, or colometrical marks (Figure 7.11). Some 
are the work of the original scribe, while others were added 
later by one or more users. Accents assist in reading, 
scansion, as well as the analysis of dialect (as in P.Fouad inv. 
239, above; see further, Dialect and Meter, below). Critical 
symbols, by contrast, tend to mark a division of one sort or 
another: in lyric papyri one finds especially the asterisk (XX), 
paragraphus ( __ ) coronis (=, essentially a paragraphus 
with decorative curlicue), and diplé obelismené (-, or 
“forked paragraphus’’) (Figure 7.12). The coronis and 
asterisk most commonly mark the end of a poem, but can do 
so in conjunction both with one another and with other 
symbols, which are predominately used for metrical divisions 
(1.e., distinguishing stanzas or triads). Other sigla can 
indicate textual variants, omissions, or marginal notes, 
though their purpose is sometimes opaque. 


Figure 7.11 P.K6éln 2.59 (= Alcaeus fr. 298), with accents as 
well as long and short quantities marked. (© Institut fiir 
Altertumskunde an der Universitat zu K6ln. Used under Creative 
Commons Attribution 4.0 International License.) 


Figure 7.12 P.Oxy. 26.2441 (= Pindar, Paeans 14-15 S-M), 
with accents, marginal comments, coronis, and asterisk. (Courtesy 
of The Egypt Exploration Society and the University of Oxford 
Imaging Papyri Project.) 


Sometimes practical aids have exegetical value, too. Thanks 
to the stichometrical indicator XHHHAA in the colophon of 
one fragment of P.Oxy. 10.1231 (Figure 7.13), we know that 
the first book of the Alexandrian edition of Sappho contained 
1,320 verses (= 330 Sapphic stanzas); the numeral N (= 13) 
in the margin of P.Oxy. 33.2617 similarly marks the 1,300th 
line of Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, a scale of narrative that 
confirms the ancient attribution of multi-volume works to his 


oeuvre (see Finglass, this volume). Other marginalia are 
significant for providing a glimpse of ancient scholarship 
(Figure 7.14). Such research was originally produced as 
independent hypomnemata (= commentaries), but was 
subsequently incorporated into texts by users in the form of 
notes. Sometimes, as was previously mentioned, textual 
variants or omissions are marked, but twenty-first-century 
students of lyric will appreciate that there were aspects of the 
poetry which required commentary and exegesis in antiquity, 
as well—especially technical matters (e.g., dialect, meter) 
and interpretive ones (e.g., historical context). All such 
ancient scholarship preserved on papyrus is now in the 
process of being collected in the multi-volume Commentaria 
et lexica Graeca in papyris reperta (= CLGP). To date, the 
scholarship on Alcaeus, Aleman, Anacreon, and Bacchylides 
has been published; that on Pindar, Simonides, Stesichorus, 
and lyric adespota is expected in future volumes. 


Figure 7.13 P.Oxy. 10.1231, fr. 56 (= Sappho fr. 30), now in 
the Bodleian Library MS. Gr. Class. c. 76. This fragment preserves 
the final column of the first book of the Alexandrian edition of 
Sappho, with coronis and stichometrical colophon. (Courtesy of 


The Bodleian Libraries, The University of Oxford.) 


Dialect and Meter 


Lyric poetry admits a variety of dialectal forms: depending 
on the poet, a poem’s genre, or its meter, Doric, Aeolic, or 
Ionic features might predominate over one another. The 
emergence of a lyric koiné, furthermore, means that the 
relationship between a poet’s vernacular and Kunstsprache is 
neither obvious nor straightforward (see de Kreij, this 
volume). For the papyrologist’s purposes, dialect is a 
particularly important basis for attribution: in the case of the 
first fragment of P.Oxy. 35.2735, for example, dialect and 
Doric accentuation alone are sufficient to whittle the 
authorial possibilities to two—Stesichorus or Ibycus 
(Finglass 2017c: 21) (Figure 7.15). 


Figure 7.14 P.Oxy. 21.2295, frr. 18 and 28 (= Alcaeus frr. 157 
and 167), with marginalia, including metrical observations (fr. 
18.3) and a variant reading (fr. 18.8) from the grammarian Apion. 
(Courtesy of The Egypt Exploration Society and the University of 
Oxford Imaging Papyri Project.) 


Figure 7.15 P.Oxy. 35.2735, fr. 1 (= Ibycus fr. 282A), with 
Doric accentuation. (Courtesy of The Egypt Exploration Society 
and the University of Oxford Imaging Papyri Project.) 


Conclusions regarding dialect are often buttressed or refined 


by analyses of diction and of meter, but certainty on all fronts 
is uncommon. The combination of Ionic dialect and meter in 
P.Oxy, 22.2321 (Figure 7.16), for example, means that 
ascription to Anacreon “will hardly be disputed” (in the 
words of its editor, Edgar Lobel), even though there is no 
exact parallel in his extant oeuvre for its particular metrical 
arrangement—three-line stanzas in varieties of anaclastic 
ionics. The previously mentioned supplements to P.Fouad 
inv. 239, similarly, build upon that fragment’s Aeolic dialect 
by way of a metrical hypothesis, namely, that the poem’s 
meter was a glyconic with dactylic expansion (gl24). Since 
the second book of the Alexandrian edition of Sappho 
consisted of poems in this meter, and since the line- 
beginnings in the papyrus’ second column are also consistent 
with it, the hypothesis was especially attractive until the 
appearance of an asterisk rendered the case for Sappho 
unlikely (de Kreij 2022). And lastly, a recent analysis of 
P.Oxy. 32.2624 suggests that at least some of its 56 
fragments derive from a fifth-century work of choral lyric in 
dactylo-epitrite, more likely to have been composed by 
Simonides than Pindar (Ucciardello 2017). 


Figure 7.16 P.Oxy. 22.2321, fr. 1 (= Anacreon fr. 346), with 
accents. (Courtesy of The Egypt Exploration Society and the 
University of Oxford Imaging Papyri Project.) 


In truth, part of what makes the study of lyric papyri so 
exciting is that expectations are regularly defied: because so 
little survives, new data are almost inevitably surprising. The 
publication of the “new” Archilochus elegy on Telephus (= 
P.Oxy. 69.4708) in 2005 was revolutionary because of that 
poem’s mythological narrative, something not previously 
found in early elegy; that of the “new” Simonides elegy on 
Plataea (= P.Oxy. 22.2327 + 59.3965) in 1992, similarly, 
bore witness to the possibility of elegy on the subject of 
recent history. But these are relatively tame compared to 
cases such as P.Dryton 50 (see Morrison, this volume), an 
extensive lyrical monologue from the Hellenistic period (also 
known as the fragmentum Grenfellianum). Its frequently 
prosaic language, for one thing, is at odds with its metrical 
complexity: the lyrics are of a polymetric and non-strophic 


type characteristic of late Classical “New Music” (LeVen, 
this volume). They are also rife with dochmiacs, a colon (= 
metrical unit) whose extensive use had previously been 
thought peculiar to the lyrics of Classical tragedy and which 
appears for the last time in this fragment. It remains a work 
largely without parallel, though the presence of a loan dating 
to 174 BC on the papyrus’ obverse is consistent with the 
hypothesis that it is a Hellenistic composition. 


As with that of dialect, the analysis of meter can be daunting, 
technical work (Battezzato 2009; D’ Angour, this volume). 
For papyri, the matter is complicated not only by the 
fragmentary state of most texts but also by the fact that, prior 
to the second century BC, lyric poetry was transcribed as 
prose, i.e., without any indication of metrical division. The 
aforementioned Sappho ostracon (PST 13.1300, I/II BC, 
Figure 7.6), P.Dryton 50 (circa 174 BC), and the Berlin 
fragment of Timotheus (P.Berol. inv. 9875, IV BC, Figure 
7.17) are all examples of early texts of lyric that lack a 
meaningful colometry: such papyri place the onus of metrical 
analysis squarely on their editors. In the first case, the result 
is the familiar Sapphic stanza, but the latter two poems, by 
contrast, are vastly more complicated for their polymetry, 
with an array of cola to identify and distinguish. Luckily, 
such a layout is the exception rather than the rule: the 
division of lyric into cola is often ascribed to the scholar 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (circa 255—180 BC), and from 
the second century BC on, poetry divided colometrically into 
stanzas and triads is the norm (Barbantani 2009: 301). 


Figure 7.17 P. Berol. inv. 9875 (= Timotheus fr. 791). (bpk 
Bildagentur / Aegyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Germany / Photo: Sandra SteiB / Art 
Resource, NY.) 


Papyrological Ethics 


Some readers may be surprised to find a section devoted to 
ethics in a chapter like this, which aims principally to 
demystify the papyrology of Greek lyric. But some 
background in the history of both papyrology and 
papyrological research is no less important than an 
understanding of the technical aspects of the field. Indeed, it 
is precisely because ethical issues are not aired frequently 
enough that their discussion here is essential. 


A historical example will help set the stage: in mid- 
November 1896, E.A. Wallis Budge, Keeper in the British 
Museum’s Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
began to transact the purchase of a papyrus roll from an 
Egyptian dealer with whom he denied a previous 
relationship, but who was probably Ali Farag of Giza (Sayce 
1923: 334). Budge was no specialist in Greek, but knew 
enough to recognize that the text was early and literary, that 
he needed to procure it for the Museum, and that it would be 
eagerly sought by other European collectors as well as by the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, which would claim it for the 
Egyptian Museum. His account of the acquisition (1920 11: 
345-355) is fascinating: with pressure being applied by 
officials in the Antiquities Service as well as by the British 
Consul-General in Egypt, Budge was forced to purchase the 
papyrus personally before eluding the authorities via an 
elaborate ruse involving a crate of oranges and a midnight 
rendezvous with a P&O mail steamer anchored near Suez. 
The papyrus (= P.Lond.Lit. 46; British Library Papyrus 733) 
was published the following year: it turned out to contain 39 
columns of poetry by Bacchylides—a truly significant find 
(Figure 7.18). 


Figure 7.18 An excerpt from British Library Papyrus 733 (= 
Bacchylides). (Image by permission of the British Library, 
London, UK.) 


The clandestine export of the papyrus (and Budge’s candor 
in describing it) is shocking today, but it is both typical of 
him (Ismail 2011: e.g., xvii) and representative of his era, 
generally. In the late nineteenth century, a complex market 
for antiquities in Egypt operated in parallel with both formal 
archaeological excavations and the informal looting of 
ancient sites. A variety of players—private individuals and 
State representatives, both Egyptian and foreign—were 
active. In addition to the professional salesman with physical 
storefront, anyone who might have occasion to sell an 
antiquity in his possession qualified as a dealer. No less 
engaged in the market were consular officials of foreign 
governments, foreigners working in Egypt (including 
professional archaeologists), and even the Egyptian 
Antiquities Service, the State body which oversaw 
archaeological work and which would eventually be charged 
with regulating the market. The distinction between a licit 
and illicit acquisition is often, regrettably, somewhat blurry 
in this period. 


Further lessons can be gleaned from the tale of Budge and 
Bacchylides. Compared to the Bacchylides papyrus, 
concerning which little contextual information is known 
beyond the dealer’s assertion that he found it in a tomb at 
Meir, we might compare the Berlin Timotheus papyrus (= 
P.Berol. inv. 9875, Figure 7.17), which was excavated at the 
Greek necropolis at Abusir by Ludwig Borchardt in 1902. 


Archaeological evidence indicates that the Timotheus 
papyrus was deposited at the site before the Ptolemaic 
period, at which point the Greek cemetery was not in use. 
The papyrus, curiously, was not found in one of the wooden 
sarcophagi from the Greek cemetery, but on the ground to 
the north of a sarcophagus from the period of the Egyptian 
Middle Kingdom, with which it is unlikely to have had 
anything other than an accidental relationship. Although it is 
tempting to posit a straightforwardly funereal context for the 
find, in other words, the history of its deposit is potentially 
far more complex (Hordern 2002: 62—65; cf. van Minnen 
1997). The contrasting tales of the Bacchylides purchase and 
the excavation of the Timotheus papyrus emphasize the 
benefits of a richer contextual understanding, but there is also 
an important similarity between the two stories which 
underscores a crucial detail about the period, namely, the 
important role of foreigners, foreign money, and foreign 
museums. This is part of a larger trend dating back to the 
Napoleonic era, in which the cultural heritage of Egypt has 
been exported, looted, or despoiled by occupying or colonial 
powers. 


In the twenty-first century, the landscape has shifted 
somewhat. After relatively unsuccessful attempts to regulate 
its antiquities market via legislation in 1912 and 1951, 
Egyptian law has since 1983 effectively outlawed the 
domestic trade in antiquities and has established definitively 
that the State owns its archaeological heritage. 
Internationally, the UNESCO Convention on the Means of 
Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit Import, Export and 
Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property came into effect 
on April 24, 1972, though individual countries have only 
gradually accepted or ratified its terms (see further Mazza 
2019: n. 13). Much like the legal environment, scholarly 
attitudes toward the acquisition, curation, and publication of 
ancient objects have hardened, for a combination of 
academic and ethical reasons. It is a maxim of archaeological 


science, for example, that an object is best understood in 
context: responsible archaeologists therefore condemn any 
activity that damages, destroys, or renders irretrievable the 
history of an object or its archaeological context. That 
rationale is echoed in the Society for Classical Studies’ 
Statement on Professional Ethics and the American Society 
of Papyrologists’ Resolution Condemning the Illicit Trade in 
Papyri. Such public documents are important for attempting 
to limit and qualify the scholarly imperative to acquire, 
preserve, study, and publish the material culture of antiquity. 
Indeed, there are good reasons for such restrictions: cultural 
heritage continues to be destroyed instead of professionally 
excavated, and the material culture of antiquity continues to 
be looted and sold on the antiquities market rather than 
properly studied in context. 


Such concerns are especially germane to papyrology because 
of its historical weakness in archaeological matters. A brief 
example is again illustrative: although the cartonnage from 
which the famous Lille Stesichorus originates was excavated 
by Jouget and Lefebvre in 1901, for example, the location of 
the find remains unclear (Meillier: 1976: 339; Turner 1971: 
124). There is more we would like to know about this text 
that, sadly, cannot now be ascertained: such gaps in 
paperwork or record-keeping are all too common when 
dealing even with legally acquired papyri. A further 
consideration raised by this text involves the excavated 
object itself: the physical reality of mummy cartonnage is 
that extracting papyrus from it long came at the cost of 
destroying the cartonnage. Papyrologists and archaeologists 
are unlikely to agree on which item is more important, but 
the dismantling of cartonnage is no longer especially 
common in responsible collections. 


Regardless of evolving scholarly attitudes and a more 
stringent legal framework, there are significant challenges in 
the present moment. Not only does the market for antiquities 
(both licit and illicit) remain lively—particularly following 


the turmoil of the Arab Spring—but the boundary between 
the two remains imperfectly defined. Just because a papyrus 
is consigned and purchased through a major auction house, 
for example, does not mean that its legal provenance has 
been established with any certainty (Whitesell 2016), a 
lesson that art historians and archaeologists are all too 
familiar with. The case of the most recent Sappho discoveries 
indicates the lengths to which an owner might go in 
constructing a legitimate provenance for an object with an 
eye to lucrative resale (Sampson 2020). The anonymity 
granted to collectors by the market (and, occasionally, by 
scholars) further impedes transparency in research. And 
when an object’s origins are mysterious or unknown, all sorts 
of problematic questions are stirred: in addition to the specter 
of looting or illegal exportation, papyri can be forged—even 
ones written in ancient languages (Sabar 2016). 


Between the institutional collections whose acquisition 
histories are relatively transparent and the black market, 
therefore, lies a considerable grey area to which the various 
ethics statements respond. Practically the only check the 
academic community can place on the free market in 
antiquities is to be diligent in the course of conducting 
research in the present, by demanding proof of an object’s 
provenance before authenticating or publishing it, and by 
reporting that provenance in full after verifying it to the best 
of one’s abilities. No matter how exciting a new text may be 
for the addition it potentially makes to the corpus of lyric, it 
is also inherently problematic, and therefore should be 
presented with a high bar to clear before receiving a 
scholarly audience. The academic argument concerning the 
preservation and dissemination of knowledge must be 
reconciled to an ethical one that reflects an unsavory reality: 
one’s participation in activities that destroy data or 
knowledge—wittingly or unwittingly, directly or indirectly— 
effectively encourages them. Profit is a powerful incentive 
for criminals, and when a scholar identifies, authenticates, or 


publishes an object that was acquired in contravention of the 
law or outside of a controlled archaeological excavation, 
both the value of that object and the incentive for the 
perpetrator(s) to continue are thereby increased. Such 
practices are antithetical to the scholarly imperative to 
recover, study, preserve, curate, and disseminate knowledge 
of antiquity. 


Further Reading 


Because lyric is but a small segment of the corpus of literary 
papyri, and literary papyri but a small segment of the corpus 
of papyri, many of the following suggestions consider 
aspects of papyrology more broadly. Turner 1968 remains a 
standard introduction, now richly supplemented by Bagnall 
2009; on archaic poetry in particular see Haslam 1994. The 
history (and future) of the discipline are addressed by van 
Minnen 1993 and 2007; field reports from Oxyrhynchus are 
reproduced in Grenfell and Hunt 2007. On digital papyrology 
see Reggiani 2017 and 2018. Comprehensive studies of book 
hands of different periods are Turner 1971 as well as Cavallo 
and Maehler 1987 and 2008; on the bookrolls and scribes 
from Oxyrhynchus, specifically, see Johnson 2004. An 
illustrated database of palaeography, from papyri with 
internally established dates, can be searched online at 
www.pappal.info. Scholarship is a complex topic: McNamee 
1992 and 2007 treat sig/a and annotations, respectively; the 
corpus of ancient scholarship on individual authors is now in 
the process of being published in the CLGP; on accentuation 
see Probert 2003 (esp. §301-319, pp. 158-168). Ethics, the 
law, and the antiquities trade are subjects of Hagen and 
Ryholt 2016, Davoli 2008, Mazza 2015, 2018, and 2019. 
Fearn 2010 contextualizes the specific case of Bacchylides in 
terms of the imperialism and colonialism of the age. For an 
example of museum archaeology illuminating a group of 
papyri see Nongbri 2017. On criminal activity in the modern 
antiquities trade, see especially Watson and Todeschini 2006. 


For signatories to the UNESCO Convention (with dates), see 
http://www.unesco.org/eri/la/convention.asp? 
KO=13039&language=E.asp?KO=13039&language=E . The 
various statements regarding professional ethics should also 
be listed: the Archaeological Institute of America (https:// 
www.archaeological.org/pdfs/ 
AIA_Code_of_EthicsA5S.pdf), the Society for Classical 
Studies (https://classicalstudies.org/about/scs-statement- 
professional-ethics), the American Society of Papyrologists 
(http://www.papyrology.org/resolutions.html), and 
recommendations of the Association Internationale de 
Papyrologues’ Working Party on the Commerce in Papyri 
(https://www?.ulb.ac.be/assoc/aip/recomcommerce.html). On 
the history of the Lille Stesichorus see Jouget 1901 and 
Meillier 1976. 


Note 


* Andrew Bresch and Amber Leenders assisted in the research for 
this article. 


CHAPTER 8 
Citation and Transmission 


Tom Phillips 


It is a truth universally acknowledged that texts are 
understood in contexts. But deciding what these contexts 
consist of, and understanding what kind of effects they might 
have on reading (or listening), and how they relate to the 
contexts that texts create for themselves, pose insistently 
difficult problems. The literary history of archaic and 
classical Greek lyric poetry within antiquity is particularly 
challenging in this respect, involving a broad shift from 
performance to reading, and a complex reception history that 
inflected ancient readers’ approaches to the texts, and 
continues to affect reading practices today. An historical 
sketch of lyric transmission will illustrate some important 
features of this history; I shall then focus on citation and 
commentaries as frames for lyric reading. 


Reading Contexts 


Archaic lyric was transmitted predominantly in performance. 
It is difficult to tell when the practice of reading lyric, and 
indeed other poetry, began to acquire cultural importance 
(see further Spelman (Chapter 19) in this volume). 
References to writing in poetry of the early fifth century, as 
well as vase paintings showing the Muses with books, 
suggest an increasing awareness of the importance of the 
book (see Phillips 2016: 2-4), but given that writing appears 
in Greece in the eighth century, books may have played a 
limited role for considerably longer. We are told that a copy 
of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was kept on Delos, and on 
this model it has been plausibly suggested, for instance, that 
an “edition” of Aleman’s poems was preserved at Sparta 


(Carey 2011: 454-456). How much such books might have 
been subject to reading as a self-contained activity, as 
opposed to serving as scripts for performance, we cannot 
tell.1 By the later fifth century, however, a thriving “book 
trade” (Ar. Frogs 52-54, Xen. An. 7.5.14) testifies to a 
nascently “literary” culture, in which books were significant 
objects in themselves and reading was gaining in cultural 
importance, coinciding with a culture of performance. 


Even as the “New Musicians” produced their musically and 
verbally daring compositions (see LeVen (Chapter 25) in this 
volume), and new cult songs continued to be performed 
across the Greek world, by the middle of the fourth century 
some of the older lyric poets had already achieved something 
like “canonical” status. The writings of Plato and Aristotle 
make clear the central role that performance, reading, 
quotation, and analysis of such authors played in the 
intellectual culture of the period. Although not as influential 
as Homer, they were nonetheless authorities who could be 
mined for memorable statements, as well as targets of 
contestation. Thus, Aristotle quotes from Simonides and 
Pindar to illustrate general principles, while the Phaedrus is 
deeply imbued with echoes of lyric language as well as 
engagements with specific poets (Capra 2012: 27-87). The 
interpretation of Simonides in the Protagoras and of Pindar’s 
statement “custom is the king of all” (fr. 169a.1 S—M) in the 
Gorgias show lyric being used to crystallize philosophical 
issues and catalyze discussion (Payne 2006: 165-173). 
Chamaeleon of Pontus, a Peripatetic contemporary of 
Aristotle, wrote biographical works on Pindar and Sappho, as 
well as on Alcman and Simonides: the lives and works of the 
lyric poets were becoming subjects of interest in their own 
right. 


Close engagement with lyric continues in the third century 
(see Morrison (Chapter 27) in this volume). Sappho and 
Simonides are frequent intertextual presences in the poetry of 
Apollonius of Rhodes and Theocritus, and the early 


epigrammatists such as Asclepiades and Nossis, while Pindar 
is an important model for Callimachus (Richardson 1986). 
With Callimachus, we also begin to see evidence of the 
scholarly activity that was to shape future readers’ access to 
lyric poems. Along with several other scholars, Callimachus 
contributed to a debate about the correct generic 
classification of Pindar’s Pythian 2 (recorded by the scholia; 
scholia Pyth.2 = 1131 Dr). There is no evidence that 
Callimachus edited Pindar, and his intervention may well 
derive from his famous Pinakes, a list of all known works of 
literature, arranged by author, title, and genre (see Pfeiffer 
1968: 127-131; Montana 2015: 107-108). Indeed, evidence 
for the appearance and organization of books during this 
period is meager. Although some third-century papyri have 
colometric arrangements (see Montana 2015: 120 n. 276 for 
evidence and discussion), the fourth-century papyrus of 
Timotheus’ Persae (Fig. 17 in Sampson’s chapter) has a text 
in scriptio continua, without colometry, marginal signs or 
comments, and many lyric books may well have continued to 
look more or less like this well into the third century. 


A clearer picture of the material conditions of lyric reading 
begins to emerge for the late-third and early-second centuries 
BC, when two crucial scholarly forms emerge: authoritative 
editions and commentaries. Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
credited with producing colometrized texts of Pindar 
(Montana 2015: 119-122; Phillips 2016: 53-60) during this 
period. His successor as head of the library of Alexandria 
was Apollonius the Eidographer (0 eidoypA@os, “compiler of 
forms”), who apparently classified poetry by musical genre 
(Et. Gen. AB s.v. ci50ypA@os), although the precise meaning 
of this assessment is disputed and it is not clear what texts he 
worked on (Montana 2015: 129). He in turn was succeeded 
by Aristarchus of Samothrace, the most brilliant and prolific 
scholar of the period. In addition to his extensive work on 
Homer, he produced editions of Alcaeus and (probably) 
Anacreon, as well as commentaries on Aleman, Pindar, and 


Bacchylides (Montana 2015: 137). It is from exegetical 
works such as these, and the responses to them by later 
scholars such as Didymus, Aristonicus, and Theon, that the 
scholia preserved in medieval manuscripts ultimately 
descend (overview in Reynolds and Wilson [1968] 2013: 5— 
19). 


Different organizational principles were applied to editions 
depending on the content of the poetry. Sappho’s poems are 
grouped by meter and subject; the first book, for instance, 
consists of poems in the Sapphic stanza dealing with a 
variety of subjects (although it is unclear which scholar was 
primarily responsible for this edition: see Yatromanolakis 
1999). The ten books of Alcaeus’ corpus were arranged by 
content, and at least some seem to have been arranged to fit a 
chronology of the poet’s life (Porro 1994: 5-6). Epinicians 
tend to be organized according to the importance of the event 
and the victor (Lowe 2007; on classification more generally 
see Harvey 1955), although in the case of Pindar’s first 
Olympian we are told that Aristophanes placed in first 
because it dealt with the origin of the games (Phillips 2016: 
122-123; Prodi 2017b: 553-560). The use of marginal signs 
such as coronides to mark the end of poems, and paragraphoi 
to mark stanza divisions, is systematized in this period: both 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus made important contributions 
to this practice. It is likely that, once they had been decided 
on by the Alexandrian editors (by no means a straightforward 
process: see Porro 2009: 187-188), the order of poems 
within books of the lyric poets was reasonably stable, not 
least because of the practical difficulties involved in making 
alterations. 


Despite the limitations of our evidence, it is clear that by the 
late-second and first-centuries BC, the “lyric canon” is firmly 
established, and defined by three principal features: a group 
of poets who have undisputed “classic” status, editions of 
these poets organized according to recognized principles, and 
commentaries devoted to explaining and interpreting their 


works. Several epigrams of the later Hellenistic period 
address the canonical lyric poets as a well-defined group, 
each with their particular stylistic features and subject matter 
(e.g., AP 9.184, 571; see Barbantani 1993). Some epigrams 
play on the fact that poems originally composed for 
performance are now read (Antipater of Sidon has Anacreon 
acknowledge that his poetry now consists of books, whereas 
he once “sang in Dionysus’ revels,” AP 7.26), while 
Antipater of Thessalonica remarks that Alceman’s birthplace, 
whether Sparta or Lydia, is “a source of strife to two 
continents” (AP 7.18.5), alluding to a controversy that goes 
back at least to the fourth century. Together with the 
scholarly debates surrounding it and the conditions within 
which readers engage with its contents, the canon itself has 
become a literary topos. 


Extensive exegetical and literary critical engagement with 
lyric poetry continues in the late Hellenistic and into the 
Imperial periods (see Matthaios 2015: 213-247 for an 
overview of commentators active at this time).2 Didymus of 
Alexandria, active in the second half of the first century BC, 
is an important representative of the first trend. His output, 
famously voluminous, included commentaries on 
Bacchylides’ and Pindar’s epinicians and the latter’s Paeans 
(Montana 2015: 172—174). The evidence of the scholia to 
Pindar’s epinicians, in which Didymus is frequently cited 
contesting the interpretations put forward by Aristarchus, and 
as the source of much historical information, suggests that 
his influence on later exegetical materials was considerable. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, contemporary with Didymus, 
produced readings of Sappho, Pindar, and Simonides that 
evince a different approach. Dionysius’ method, clearly 
influenced by the “euphonist” literary critics of the earlier 
Hellenistic period (for whose activity see especially Janko 
2001: 165-189), is to subject the sound structures and 
rhythms of these texts to microscopic analysis, in order to 
demonstrate their stylistic qualities. Certain authors embody 


certain styles, Pindar the “austere” style, Sappho the 
“smooth”; others, such as Homer and Alcaeus, achieve a 
“blend” that balances competing stylistic features. Didymus 
and Dionysius embody two of the major critical frameworks 
that would have shaped ancient readers’ encounters with 
lyric texts, the former oriented to line-by-line exegesis of 
language, syntax, points of historical and mythographical 
interest, the other to a more sensory appreciation of the 
poems as materially affective artifacts. 


Authors of the Imperial period continue and engage with 
these scholarly trends. Longinus (date and identity uncertain, 
although often placed in the first century AD) offers a 
memorable reading of Sappho fr. 31 V; Plutarch cites lyric 
poetry regularly, and wrote a life of Pindar (fr. 9 Sandbach). 
Lucian assumes a good knowledge of Pindar in his readers, 
while Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae (“Philosophers at 
Dinner’) testifies to and comments on a literary milieu in 
which familiarity with canonical lyric was expected (see in 
general Bowie 2006). Although lyric was not as central to 
education as the Homeric poems, it still played an important 
role (on education see Morgan 1998; Cribbiore 2001); the 
extensive use of analytical paraphrase in the scholia to 
Pindar, for instance, results in part from the analysis in the 
schoolroom (McNamee 2007: 63-77; Porro 2009: 202). Nor 
should engagement with lyric be seen as the preserve of a 
narrow scholarly elite, or confined to centers of learning such 
as Alexandria. Papyrus finds in Memphis and Oxyrhynchus 
show that lyric was being read and studied with some 
sophistication in mid-sized Egyptian towns during the second 
century AD; the papyri to which we owe the preservation of 
Pindar’s Paeans, Bacchylides, and Alcman’s “Louvre 
Partheneion,” contain many learned marginalia and 
references to the works of important Hellenistic scholars. 


As is well known, late antiquity sees the loss of almost the 
whole lyric corpus, together with the exegetical materials 
attached to it. Although the history of lyric reception in the 


Byzantine period is beyond the remit of this overview, it is 
important to dwell briefly on the relationship between the 
marginalia found in medieval manuscripts and the ancient 
commentaries from which they derive. The basic story is one 
of repeated redaction, as material was transferred from one 
commentary to another, and eventually into the margins of 
texts. This process entailed “constant reworking of the 
contents of this marginal apparatus, from one manuscript 
exemplar to another, by means of cuts and additions that 
sprang from the concrete requirements of readers, users, and 
purchasers of the books” (Montana 2011: 111). Some 
scholars see this process of redaction as beginning in the fifth 
to sixth centuries AD, while others place it later (for an 
overview and further references see Montana 2011: 117- 
118). However we conceptualize the precise details of this 
process, the crucial historical point is that the scholia 
contained by the medieval manuscripts present us with, at 
best, a filtered and selective picture of the ancient 
commentaries from which they are descended. Except in 
cases where scholars such as Aristarchus are named, we 
usually cannot know much about the date or provenance of a 
particular interpretation, even if it is generally thought that 
little new material entered the scholiographic corpus in later 
antiquity. Many scholia are therefore better treated as rough 
guides, rather than sure evidence, for what commentators 
during the Hellenistic and Imperial periods wrote and 
thought. 


The corpora of scholia also exemplify the general point 
which the rest of this essay will address, that the material 
conditions of reading are both influenced by and exert 
influence on how people read. Paratextual features, for 
instance, respond to readerly needs (explanatory paraphrases 
are designed to help schoolchildren read difficult poems, 
while critical signs such as the “paragraphos” or the 
“coronis” mark divisions between stanzas and the ends of 
poems), but they also encourage specific readings. The 


ordering of poems in books is motivated by various editorial 
exigences, but also encourages readers to see some poems as 
more important than others. In considering particular 
interpretative questions, commentators not only argue for 
particular interpretations or approaches, but also establish 
what sort of questions count as important. When non-lyric 
authors cite lyric poems, they encourage readers to focus on 
certain aspects of the poems being cited, and thus affect 
readers’ notions of what is significant and worthwhile in 
these texts. The rest of this essay will look in more detail at 
these last two phenomena. 


Citations: Lyric Detached 


An awareness that songs will be performed in multiple times 
and places is central to lyric self-consciousness, and is 
already a topic of literary comment in the fifth century. In the 
Acharnians, Aristophanes flags his ability to protect Athens 
from being dazzled by the praise offered by sycophantic 
envoys (633-638): 


Your poet claims that he’s worthy of many fine rewards, 
because he stops you from being too much gulled by the 
words of foreigners, and taking pleasure in being flattered, 
and becoming empty-headed citizens. In former times, 
envoys from the cities (G0 T@v mOAEWV Ol TPEOfEIC) 
would gull you first by calling you violet-crowned 
(mp@tov pEv lootepavouc ExdAovv); whenever someone 
said this, because of the crowns, you’d immediately sit up 
on the tips of your arse-cheeks. And if someone were to 
flatter you by calling you shining Athens (Aimapc¢ 
kadréoeiev AOtvac) he could win anything he wanted from 
you because of that “shining,” fastening on you an honour 
fit only for sardines. 


We are told by the scholium on 637 that tootepdavouc and 
Mmapdc ... A®rvac are “like the phrases ‘shining and violet- 
crowned Athens’ from Pindar’s dithyrambs” (apd ta €« 


TOv Tivdapov S8vpaupwv “at Amapat kat iootépavor 
Aéfjvar”: see Rawles 2013: 177-178). The target of 
Aristophanes’ jibe is envoys who borrow well-known lyric 
tags, in this case from Pindar, to curry favor with their 
audience. Aristophanes’ corrective consists in implying that 
such terms are emptied of meaning by being reused in this 
way, becoming a reflection of the envoys’ intention to flatter 
and deceive rather than signifying the qualities they 
ostensibly denote. Beyond its immediate argumentative 
point, Aristophanes’ lines illustrate how easily lyric’s 
quotability can shade into bombast. Equally, his “quotation” 
registers the impact of Pindar’s language on Athens’ self- 
conception and the textures of political life. 


Aristophanes’ lines implicitly assume that, in creating 
densely evocative and memorable expressions, lyric poets 
anticipate and aim at quotability. Equally, lyric ecphrases or 
micronarratives lend themselves to treatment as self- 
contained totalities. Citations of lyric poems that separate off 
certain especially memorable passages or lines therefore 
continue processes that are already at work within the poems 
themselves. By transplanting lyric language into new 
contexts, citations enact lyric’s claims to the attention of 
posterity. Yet such claims are not unique to lyric. Numerous 
passages in the /liad and the Odyssey dramatize a concern 
with the poems’ reception, perhaps the most famous being 
Helen’s notion of herself and Paris as subjects for future song 
at I/. 6.358. Nor are the ways in which lyric is cited unique. 
Lyric authors, like Homer, Hesiod, the mythographers, and 
other poets, are often cited as sources for mythological data. 
Like Homer and Hesiod, lyric poets are sources for ethical 
precepts. 


Nevertheless, citations can also bring out qualities and 
features that are distinctive to lyric poems. The nature and 
function of citations depends as much on the quoting author 
as on the text being quoted. Authors frame and discuss 
quotations more and less extensively, build quotations into 


arguments or narratives, create situations in which the quoted 
text takes on a function that might be quite different from 
that which it had in its original setting(s) or in quoting the 
text without much accompanying comment allow the text to 
speak for itself. Quotations are therefore often not sure 
guides to how a quoted text might have been performed, or 
what it might have meant in the larger poetic framework 
from which it was drawn. Generic specificity can be effaced 
as well as emphasized, and lyric poems’ self- 
decontextualization can be reflected in the ways they are 
quoted. 


Plutarch’s How to Study Poetry advances the argument that 
poetry is best studied as a preparation for serious 
philosophical study; readers must be equipped to detect and 
resist poets’ narrative falsehoods, and ethically misleading or 
deleterious statements.3 This overall aim colors Plutarch’s 
treatment of individual lines, as we seen in his citation of 
Bacchylides 1.159-61 (36c): “I shall state that virtue has the 
highest fame, but wealth accompanies even wretched men” 
(paow péeyloTov/KVSoc Exe Apetav: TAOU-/toc 5€ Kat 
detrololv AvOpwmwv Ou1AEl). The citation occurs as part of 
Plutarch’s argument that one can often find in the poets 
“neat” (Gotetov) statements of positions more fully 
elaborated by philosophers; in such cases, poetry and 
philosophy can support each other (35f). Quoting the poets to 
such ends “brings poems out of the realm of myth” and 
“invests their useful sayings with seriousness” (o7tovdr}v 
TEpITIONOIV AV TOs XPHOILWE AEyouEevoic, 36d). 


Accordingly, what matters for Plutarch here is the 
philosophical force of Bacchylides’ statement, the extraction 
of which from its poetic context is helpful in drawing 
attention to its intellectual usefulness. Plutarch’s approach 
may result in part from the sources he is drawing on. The fact 
that quotation of Bacchylides is followed by a “similar” 
(TrapoatAnoiwc) pair from Euripides, one of which has clearly 
been abbreviated in transmission, and that he seems to know 


little of Bacchylides’ life, suggests that he may be drawing 
here on an anthology of quotations.4 By juxtaposing 
Bacchylides and Euripides, Plutarch emphasizes their shared 
thought to the exclusion of their generic or contextual 
differences. The juxtaposition itself drives home the point 
that what ultimately matters about these texts is not their 
incidental poetic qualities, but their propositional content. 


The effects created by Athenaeus’ quotations from the poets 
are rather different. Composed for an educated readership 
familiar with the extensive use of quotations in commentaries 
and collections of sayings, as well as in literary texts (Jacob 
2013), the Deipnosophistae is much looser and more various 
in argument and structure than Plutarch’s treatise. Speakers 
will often reel off a series of quotations on a given topic in 
order to illustrate a particular historical fact or philosophical 
proposition, but without attempting to tie the quotations 
together: readers are asked to draw parallels and ponder 
differences for themselves. Although, like Plutarch, 
Athenaeus is clearly reproducing and reconfiguring previous 
collections of quotations, he also draws attention to how his 
(speakers’) disposition of material reflects and engenders 
particular approaches to the texts being cited. In this sense, 
the Deipnosophistae 1s a text about quotation. 


At 13.564b-f, Athenaeus has one of his speakers, Myrtilus, 
quote a series of poems to illustrate the truth of a remark 
made by Aristotle, that “lovers pay attention to no other part 
of their beloveds than the eyes.” After quoting Sophocles’ 
Hippodameia on the effect that Pelops’ eyes have on her, 
Myrtilus proceeds through a series of lyric texts. After 
Licymnius of Chios describing Sleep “lulling [Endymion] to 
sleep with open eyes,” we have Sappho addressing a 
“handsome” man and enjoining him to “spread the delight 
that is in your eyes” (kal Tdv Er’ Oooo1c OuTeTAOOV XapIV, 
fr. 138). Then Anacreon (fr. 360 PMG): 


W mal mapGéviov PAETOV, 


6t@npat oe, oV 6’ ov xKAUEtC, 

ox el6Wc Ott the euf\c 

Wuxflc Nvioxetetc. 
O boy who glances girlishly, I seek you but you do not 
listen, not knowing that you hold the reins of my soul. 


There follows a section of Pindar’s encomium for Theoxenus 
of Tenedos (fr. 123 S—M) in which the speaker asks “who 
would not be buffetted with desire” (Og uN 7091 
Kvpaivetar) when looking at the “sparkling beams” from 
Theoxenus’ eyes (Ctktivac < 7pO0c > Ooowv LapuapICoioac). 
Then a change of tone: Philoxenus of Cytherea’s 
Polyphemus “foresaw his blindness,” and therefore praised 
everything about Galateia except her eyes (W KaAAtmpoowne, 
XpvoeoBootpvxe,/xapiTOpwve, BdA0c, Epwtwv, fr. 821 
PMG), but according to Myrtilus, “this praise is blind and 
nothing like that of the famous Ibycus” (tvpAdg 6 Exavoc 
Kal kat’ oVSEv Ouotoc TG) TpvKeiwi Exeivwt): 


EVpUaAE, yAouKéwv Xapltwv OdAoc < .. 


KOAALKOVOV pEAgSnpa, O& PEV KUMPELC 
& t’ AyavoPA~éMapogd Met- 
OW PodéoLoLv Ev AvOEcl OpéEtav. 


Euryalus, scion of the blue-eyed Graces, cared for by the 
lovely-haired ..., Cypris and Persuasion of the gentle 
glances reared you among the rose-petals. 


Citing these texts to illustrate a topos encourages us to see 
similarities between them. This approach is also invited by 
the larger context. The lyric quotations differ thematically 
from texts quoted earlier in the excursus on love, which 
begins with quotations from Euripides and Pindar that 
emphasize the need to engage with Eros wisely (561a—c). At 
562a—63d, the speaker Plutarch quotes a series of comic 
texts: the first three are about painters and sculptors not 
capturing Eros’ qualities properly, while those at 562e—3d 


are more loosely related, although they share a focus on 
Eros’ power and the difficulties of men in dealing with him. 
The lyric texts are more condensed, employ more metaphors, 
and are more linguistically ornate. 


Quoting these texts as a group in relation to the group of 
comic citations brings such stylistic differences to the fore, 
and framing them as embodying a topos encourages a sense 
(however nebulous) of the “lyrical” that cuts across authors 
and genres. As it emerges here, this discursive quality is a 
matter of tone, theme, and verbal choices rather than genre 
(narrowly understood) or function (rhetorical or ritualistic). 
Yet the texts have been chosen as much for their idiomatic 
qualities as for their shared theme, and there are occasional 
nudges toward comparison in the ways the quotations are 
introduced. Pindar’s quotation is introduced by his 
description as “Pindar of the greatest voice,” priming us to 
compare the grandeur, weightiness, and figurative 
complexity of his verses with the relative simplicity and 
lightness of Anacreon (a distinction familiar from ancient 
stylistic criticism). The “blind praise” of Polyphemus is 
compared negatively to that of the “famous Ibycus.” But the 
very juxtaposition of the texts encourages attention to their 
differences. Speakers orient themselves variously: Anacreon 
turns the boy’s glance on himself, Pindar describes the effect 
of Tenedos’ eyes on others. Eros’ effects are registered in 
metaphors of differing tone and complexity. Anacreon’s “you 
hold the reins” (fvioxev_etc) expresses emotional 
powerlessness even as it asserts discursive control; Pindar’s 
more ornate statement that whoever does not find Theoxenus 
alluring “has forged [for himself] a black heart out of iron or 
adamant” registers Theoxenus’ appeal by describing the 
forces necessary to oppose it. Representation of the glance 
itself also varies. Anacreon’s “glances girlishly” is, like its 
subject, suggestively beguiling: is the boy’s “maidenly” look 
indicative of a (feigned?) modesty or deliberate flirtation, or 
both? Pindar’s “sparkling beams” pose no such questions, 


figuring the glance as an enchanting but purely perceptual 
experience. Ibycus points up the Euryalus’ seductiveness by 
indirection, his eyes’ appearance registered in the epithet 
applied to Persuasion (AyavoBAégapos, “of the gentle 
glances”). The position of these “gentle glances” in a past 
scenario (emphasized by the aorist “reared’’) suggests the 
lingering of mnemonic impressions within the speaker’s 
attempt to frame an understanding of Euryalus in the abstract 
(“Cypris and Persuasion’). 


By foregrounding such differences in language, emphasis, 
and perspective, the quotations invite both an attention to 
their shared features as “lyric” utterance, and a sensitivity to 
the distinctions between poets that is familiar from the 
epigrammatists and literary critics such as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The obviousness with which the quotations 
instantiate the point that “lovers pay attention to no other part 
of their beloveds than the eyes” creates space for more 
complex reflections. The grouping of quotations implicitly 
acknowledges that texts can be understood as embodying 
literary historical continuities, while also allowing authorial 
idioms to be apprehended by contrast with each other. Unlike 
in Plutarch, the relatively under-determined nature of the 
citational frame allows readers to pay more attention to the 
formal features that allow the quoted texts to function as self- 
sufficient statements. 


The processes of citation create a rather different effect in 
relation to Alcman fr. 89 PMG, a celebrated ecphrasis of a 
landscape at night: 


eVdouclt 6’ Opéwv Kopugat te xal 
POPAVYYVES 

MeP@OVEC TE Kal xaPddpat 

pDAG t’ Eopnét’ Bow toéMelt pPEAALVA 
yola 

Ofpéc t’ OpeoKdtot xal yévoc 
pEeALoodv 


Kal Kv@S50A’ Ev BEvOEGOL TOPMUEEAC 
Adc 

eVdoucot 6’ olov@v eDAG tavunTEptyov. 
Sleeping are mountain peaks and ravines, and headlands 
and gullies, and all creeping tribes that the black earth 
nourishes, and wild mountain animals and the race of 
bees, and beasts in the heaving sea’s depths, and tribes of 
long-winged birds are sleeping. 


The quotation creates a problem for modern scholars by 
abstracting the passage from its wider poetic context and 
giving no clue as to what this context might have been. 
Various solutions have been canvased: the poem sets the 
scene for an epiphany or for a nocturnal ritual. It has also 
been suggested the poem evokes the otherworldly Rhipaean 
mountains in the far north.5 


The passage is quoted by the imperial grammarian 
Apollonius the Sophist (on whom see Matthaios 2015: 277— 
278) in his Homeric Lexicon to demonstrate that whereas 
Homer uses the word @npiov to refer to all animals, others, 
like Alcman, use various terms (€pméta, Of pec, KvwSaAG). 
But this point could have been illustrated by quoting just 
lines 3-6. That Apollonius includes the first two lines 
suggests that the description as quoted has an internal 
cohesion and completeness, underlined by the “ring 
composition” of the word “they sleep,” (eVdSovo1) that lends 
itself to detachability. This coherence is imaginative as much 
as formal. Repetition was a feature of lullabies,6 and 
Alcman’s repeated eQdovo01 invites us to see the lines 
themselves as having a lullaby-like quality. This feature 
creates a homology between form and description, the hint 
that the lines’ lulling musicality puts the world to sleep 
complementing their statement that the world is sleeping. 
This suggestion of the lines’ affective force emphasizes that, 
regardless of whether they refer to a specific, named set of 
mountains or not, they do not simply describe events, but 


rather posit a kind of alternate “world” that is brought about 
by the act of description.7 


Although, with the exception of the “beasts in the sea’s 
depths,” this domain is populated by things that can be 
encountered in real life, it also flaunts its remove from real 
experience. Lines four and five put together things normally 
experienced separately. These juxtapositions create an 
imaginary journey from mountain peaks to the sea floor that 
can only be experienced through the poem. Apollonius does 
not comment on the poem’s rhetorical strategies; for his 
purposes, such comment would be beside the point. 
Nevertheless, by quoting the lines as a coherent unit, his 
citation responds to and accentuates the self-sufficiency of 
their imaginative work. 


Commentaries: Reading Pindar 


The scholia to Pindar’s epinicians are our most extensive 
evidence for ancient exegesis of lyric poetry. They present us 
with a wealth of information about the critical practices of 
individual scholars such as Aristarchus and Didymus, and 
allow us a good, if necessarily provisional, understanding of 
the interpretative frameworks and particular critical issues 
with which ancient readers would have been prompted to 
engage. Until recently, however, the scholia suffered from a 
rather low literary critical reputation: modern scholars were 
particularly dismissive of their apparently simplistic 
historicism and biographical assumptions (Lefkowitz 1985), 
and their sometimes clumsy application of rhetorical 
principles to Pindar’s narrative techniques (Wilson 1980). 
The scholia certainly display different critical interests and 
procedures from those of many contemporary Pindarists; 
modern scholars have paid more attention to poetic unity and 
relations between myth and frame, for instance, than their 
ancient counterparts.8 


Yet the scholia more closely approximate modern scholars in 


their sustained engagement with Pindar’s language. As well 
as seeking to explicate lexical and syntactical difficulties, 
their attempts to explain the author’s verbal choices and aims 
can enrich our approaches to the poems by alerting us to 
features that ancient readers found compelling or perplexing. 
This is illustrated by the remains of ancient commentators’ 
approaches to the narrative at Isthmian 8.49-55, which 
recounts Achilles’ deeds at Troy. The passage exemplifies 
the compression, expressive metaphor, and telescoping of 
events which characterize Pindar’s style: 


6 xal MGotov Apneddev 

alpake TnAégou pédAavi Ppotvev mdvar 
medStov 50 

vyegupwoé t’ Atopetdat— 

OL véotov, Edévayv t’ €&Avoato, Teotac 

ivac éxtouWv Sopi, tat viv Puovté 
TIOTE 

payac EvaptpBedtou 

Eoyov €v mediwt Koptcoovta, Mépvovec 
te Biav 

UnépSupov “Extop& t’ GAAouc t’ 
Qo.totéac: 


And he [sc. Achilles] bloodied Mysia’s vine-clad plain, 
staining it with Telephus’ dark gore, and he bridged a 
return for the Atreidae, and freed Helen, cut with spear 
Troy’s sinews, which once checked him as he marshalled 
work of man-slaying battle in the plain: both Memnon’s 
proud might, and Hector, and other nobles. 


Lines 49-50 are glossed as follows: “Achilles, the man who 
also bloodied the vine-bearing plane of Mysia with the gore 
and capture of Telephus” (scholium 109 = iii 276 Dr). This 
type of paraphrastic analysis, in which the basic sense of the 
passage is given and potentially awkward elements expanded 
to ease comprehension, is typical of the scholia, and is likely 
to have been shaped at least in part by the exegetical 


demands of the schoolroom (see Phillips 2016: 170 with 
further discussion). 


The second part of the gloss is more analytical, however. 
Commenting on the word “vine-clad” (Gu7teA 0Ev), the 
scholium records the interpretation that the poet has “used 
this word with reference to both [of the following] things,” 
namely that “Mysia produces wine,” and “that Achilles 
captured Telephus, son of Auge and Heracles, when he had 
been tripped up by the slips of vines.” On this interpretation, 
the poet combines geographical accuracy and mythological 
allusion. Importantly, the scholium seems to conceive the 
latter as involving reference to a story element rather than 
intertextual interaction with other treatments of the myth, 
such as that of the Cypria.9 


Pindar’s “bridging a return for the Atreidae” and “cutting 
Troy’s sinews” also called for comment, as demonstrated by 
the analysis offered by scholium 111 (iii 276-267 Dr). First, 
Pindar’s metaphorical application of concrete verb to abstract 
noun in the phrase “he bridged a return for the Atreidae” 
(yepvpwoe Tt’ Atpeidaio1 vootov) is explained and somewhat 
simplified by making the “bridge” the object of a common 
verb: “he established a bridge for the relief of the Atreidae” 
(KaTEBOAETO TE YEQUPAY, NOI, THc Avakout5ijc Tots 
Atpeidaic). The paraphrase posits a semantic content shared 
across the two verbal realizations, allowing Pindar’s text to 
be seen as a kind of translation out of more ordinary 
language. 10 
The rest of the scholium is devoted to the metaphor of 
“sinews’”: “after he had killed the men who were maintaining 
and saving Troy. These men are “sinews” and, as it were, a 
cord of sinew, just as if they were supporting a body” 
(AveAWv TOUG OVVEXOVTOG Kat Pvopevouc TIVv Tpoiav 
dvdpac: obto1 yap cio tvec Kat olov vedpa Kaddmep o@pua 
ovvexovtec). The meaning of Pindar’s “which once checked 
him” (Pvovto) creates greater interpretative difficulties. In 


scholium 111, pbovto is explained by ovvéxovtacg kat 
Pvopévouc trv Tpoiay, and a similar construal is advanced 
in scholium 113 (iii 277 Dr), but the verb is given two 
separate but related senses: the “sinews” are “the noblest 
men [who] checked Achilles and kept him away from the 
city” (ol yevvordtatoi Tig TOAEWS Eppbovto Kal EKwAVOV 
tOv AxiAAéa). The phrase “checked him” (€kwAvov) alone 
provides a syntactically and semantically correct rendering of 
pvovto, but the addition of “kept him away from the city” 
(tic TOAEWS EppLvovto) stresses a relation to Troy that is only 
implicit in the poem. In doing so, the gloss accentuates the 
multivalent expressiveness of Pindar’s language. 


The scholia also manifest an interest in literary relationships. 
As one might expect, Homer and Hesiod are cited frequently, 
for a variety of exegetical purposes. Homer is often described 
as a source from whom Pindar has borrowed (Phillips 2016: 
172-193), Hesiod is cited for ethical precepts, and both are 
cited for mythographical information in comparison or 
contrast with Pindar’s treatments. Often, however, we find 
texts juxtaposed without much explanation of their 
relationship. An especially marked instance of this 
phenomenon occurs in the scholia to Olympian 1. Before his 
attempt to win Hippodameia in a chariot race with her father 
Oenomaus, Pelops prays to Poseidon and requests that the 
god “stay the bronze spear of Oenomaus” (1éda00v Eyxoc 
Oivoudov xaAkeov, O1.1.76). The most detailed analysis of 
the phrase mé5a00v Eyxoc is found at Y O1.1.122b (i 44-45 
Dr), which contains a citation of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
drawn from the ecphrasis of Jason’s cloak: 


“Hold back the spear”: restrain it. Thwart Oenomaus’ 
spear. For taking his spear in hand he pursued the suitors 
who drove in front of him, snared and killed them. As 
Apollonius also records somewhere (1.752-8): “and on it 
were wrought two competing chariots, and Pelops steered 
the one in front as he shook the rains. Hippodameia was 
riding beside him. On the other, Myrtilus drove his horses 


in close pursuit, and with him was Oenomaus, gripping 
his forward pointing spear in his hand, but he was falling 
sideways because the axle had broken in the hub and he 
was lunging to stab Pelops’ back.” 


The citation of Apollonius is primarily designed to flesh out 
Pindar’s brief detailing (té5ao0v Eyxos, “hold back the 
spear’) and includes numerous features common in the 
mythographic tradition (see e.g., Diod. Sic. 4.73.4) 
supplement Pindar’s brief account of the chariot race itself 
(O1.1.88). By specifying that that the suitors were given a 
head-start, that Oenomaus “pursued” them, and giving 
Apollonius’ detail that Oenomaus attempted to strike Pelops’ 
back (758), the scholium suggests that Pindar’s Pelops has 
knowledge of his adversary’s practice, and that méda00v 
éyxoc is not simply a generic request for assistance, but 
anticipates the specific moment in the chariot race which 
Apollonius pictures. 


But the citation also brings into the picture the story that 
Pelops bribed Oenomaus’ charioteer Myrtilus to insert a false 
axle-pin into his chariot in order to make it crash, to which 
Apollonius alludes at 757. As scholars have often noted, 
Pindar suppresses this story (presuming that it pre-dated 
Olympian 1); instead, Poseidon gave Pelops a “golden 
chariot and winged, untiring horses; he defeated Oenomaus’ 
might and took the maiden for wife” (O/.1.87—88). The 
absence of any comment on the relationship between 
Pindar’s narrative and Apollonius’ ecphrasis raises various 
questions. Does the commentator(s) responsible for the gloss 
intend to remind readers of a different, more ethically 
problematic version of the myth, or is Apollonius simply 
cited because he provides the most vivid and memorable 
account of the event? Is Apollonius’ status as a later author 
potentially reacting to or against Pindar’s version of the myth 
relevant? On the basis of the text we have we cannot be sure. 
It may be that an analysis of the relationship has been lost in 
the processes of redaction by which the corpus preserved in 


the manuscripts was formed, but it is equally possible that 
even the late Hellenistic or Imperial commentaries that 
served as a basis for the scholia did not contain any further 
comments on the two passages. 


Another way of approaching the citation is to ask what kind 
of interpretative possibilities it creates for readers. One might 
note that Apollonius’ array of visually precise detail differs 
markedly from Pindar’s bare-bones micronarrative, and that 
the “winged horses” imply a less equal race than Apollonius 
describes. These contrasts might in turn sharpen attention to 
the conflation of form and content Pindar achieves. Pelops’ 
unique gift elevates him beyond the fraught duelling 
expressed in Apollonius’ phrase “two competing chariots,” 
while Pindar’s condensed narrative is formally and ethically 
enactive,11 its brevity connoting the ease with which great 
deeds can be achieved with the gods’ assistance, and 
realizing the speaker’s self-limitation by not rehearsing the 
achievement at length (for the avoidance of excessive 
narration as a means of circumventing “blame” see 
Pyth.1.81—82, and the comments of scholium Pyth.1.157a—d, 
11 26 Dr). In Longinian terms, Apollonius’ accumulation of 
visual detail might be compared with Pindar’s sublime 
expression of a weighty idea by implication (for Longinus on 
“weighty ideas” see De subl. 9.1—3).12 


But the two texts might also be construed more agonistically. 
Pindar’s claims to narrative authority are compromised by 
Apollonius’ version, which is not only the more commonly 
attested and thus reminds readers that Pindar’s account has 
not gained literary historical pre-eminence,13 but also in 
presenting a less complimentary picture of Pelops might 
motivate questions about the value of the respective stories. 
Is the veracity of Pindar’s version thrown into doubt by the 
fact of the other being more common? Or does Pindar’s have 
greater power because it gives a more elevated picture of 
heroic conduct and achievement, thus constituting a more 
compelling ethical exemplum for readers? We cannot know 


how ancient readers might have pondered or responded to 
these questions, or even if they asked them at all.14 
Nevertheless, the citation’s creation of a framework that 
potentiates and invites such considerations is significant, 
insofar as it illustrates the kind of contextual influences to 
which readings of Pindar in later antiquity would have been 
subject. 


Conclusions 


Much recent study of Greek lyric has been driven by the 
imperative to contextualize. Greek lyric was composed for 
performance, runs the argument, so criticism ought to focus 
primarily on understanding the poems against the contexts in 
which they were performed.15 Such approaches are 
obviously appropriate (Greek lyric was performed) and have 
done much to sharpen our understanding of the multiple 
ways in which poetic texts interact with ritual practices, 
operate in settings such as symposia or festivals, and reflect 
or contribute to socio-political dynamics. Yet the rich 
afterlife of the lyric corpus in antiquity reminds us that such 
critical accounts only tell some of the story. Lyric poems, no 
less than epic or drama, become (and remain) canonical by 
travelling. Their power to charm and unsettle, engender 
reflection and elicit identification is not temporally or 
contextually determined. Lyric’s claims about experience 
and constructions of value transcend, and are designed to 
transcend, any particular setting in which they might occur.16 
As well as enjoining attention to the transcontextual 
dimensions of lyric’s appeal, reading through quotation 
precludes an idealizing formalist conception of the poem as 
art-object by making salient specific instances of the 
receptiveness toward which poems are always reaching, and 
through which their effects are realized. 


Lyric’s afterlives also caution against valuing the “song 
culture” of archaic and classical Greece as straightforwardly 


more worthwhile an object of study, or seeing it as the 
domain in which the poems received their definitive and 
most meaningful articulations.17 Plutarch’s philosophical 
readings and Athenaeus’ florilegia assert and complicate 
lyric’s transcontextual claims, while the juxtaposition of 
Pindar’s Pelops and Oenomaus story with Apollonius’ 
enables modes of response necessarily unavailable in 
Pindar’s time, and creates an interpretative situation in some 
respects more challenging than that which would have 
confronted the poem’s early audiences. Engaging with these 
responses remind us of the situatedness of our own reading 
practices as well as enabling a better understanding of the 
ancients’. It is also a productive way of paying attention to 
the distinctive concinnities of form and theme that make 
these texts significant. 


FURTHER READING 


Pfeiffer 1968 remains indispensable as a guide to scholarly 
developments in the Hellenistic period, with valuable 
additional discussion in Montana 2015. Bowie 2013 and 
Jacob 2013 treat quotation in Plutarch and Athenaeus 
respectively. On Pindar and scholia, see Phillips 2016: 168— 
210. 


Notes 


1 For the relationship between reading and reperformance, see 
Spelman 2018: 37—38 (on Pindar). The place of poetry in the 
schoolroom is discussed by Spelman 2019. 


2 See also Reynolds and Wilson [1968] 2013: 19-34. 
3 See Bowie 2013: 183-187 for a helpful overview and discussion. 


4 So Hunter and Russell 2011: 204: if this is the case, Plutarch’s 
argument about decontextualization would be embodied by his 
sources. 


5 Thus Budelmann 2013a with further references. 


6 The injunction to “sleep” is repeated at Simon. PMG 543.22 and 
Theoc. 24.7-8. 


7 See Budelmann 2013a: 4—7 on the unusualness of sleeping 
mountains. 


8 Although see Y Nem.1.49c (iii 19-21 Dr) for debate over 
Pindar’s choice of the myth of Heracles and the snakes. 


9 It is not clear whether the detail of Telephus tripping on the 
vines was included in the Cypria: Proclus’ summary simply 
says that he was wounded. 


10 For further discussion see Matzner 2016a: 43. 
11 On stylistic enactment in Pindar see Silk 2007. 


12 For Longinus, Pindar, and the sublime see Porter 2016: 350-— 
360. 


13 See e.g., Soph. E/. 504-515, and Finglass 2007: 247-248 for 
further references. 


14 For further remarks on the effects created by the citation, see 
Phillips 2020: 226. 


15 Particularly important representatives of this approach include 
Gentili 1988, Kurke 2000. 


16 See especially Payne 2006. 


17 See further Phillips 2016 25.I am grateful to Andrew Mackie, 
Tim Rood, and Laura Swift for comments on a draft of this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER 9 
Meter and Music 


Armand D’Angour 


Most ancient Greek lyric poetry was composed to be sung to 
melody, and was regularly accompanied by the poets 
themselves on stringed instruments such as lyre, barbitos, 
and kithara, or by fellow-performers playing double-pipes 
(aulos). Something of the melodic element may be 
conjectured on the basis of theoretical expositions of the 
tunings (harmoniai) used in archaic times, and from musical 
documents from later times that employ notation systems 
devised around the fifth century BC. Spoken Greek was 
inherently musical, with rises and falls in pitch on the 
syllables of words, as indicated from the third century BC by 
the system of accents (acute, grave, and circumflex) placed 
over vowels; and this feature, taken together with the 
principles of ancient harmonics expounded in ample detail in 
surviving ancient musical writings, allows for tentative 
conjectures about the melodic form of at least some lyric 
poetry, of which I will say more below. 


Much better known, however, are the rhythms of ancient 
song which, in that they are based on the syllabic units of the 
words, are largely derivable from the texts of surviving lyric 
poems. Greek words were heard as consisting of long and 
short syllables that could be arranged to form varied patterns 
of rhythm. These were subject to analysis and description 
from as early as the fifth century BC, when terms such as 
“dactyl,” “iamb,” “foot,” and “colon” were devised to 
describe the shapes and structures of repeated rhythmical 
units and sections of verse. The fact that long syllables were 
heard as taking simply twice the length of short ones (the 
relationship indicated by modern musical signs for crotchet J 


and quaver +) makes this a system of meter: the rhythms are 
analyzed in terms of the measure (metron) of verbal 
elements, each with a standard relative duration. 


Many of the regularly found patterns of meter were assigned 
names for the purpose of description and analysis. Long- 
short-short (J55), for instance, was named “dactyl” from 
Greek daktulos, finger, its visual equivalent consisting of a 
long element adjoining two short ones which together equal 
the length of the long. Thus the verse of Homeric epic, 
dactylic hexameter, consists of six regular measures (metra, 
also called “feet”) of dactyls; this meter is used for the first 
verse of the couplets of Greek elegy (the form used by 
Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and Solon), while dactyls in other 
formations are also found in other lyric meters. 


Modern technical notation generally employs the scansion 
symbols ~ for short and — for long syllables, and di and dum 
are often used in spoken English to indicate these elements; 
thus a dactylic foot is notated — ~ ~ and may be vocalized as 
dum-di-di. Since quantitative meter strictly requires, 
however, that dum should take twice as long to enunciate as 
di, ancient practice differs from English, which relies on 
dynamic stress rather than duration to mark rhythm. This key 
difference is illustrated if one seeks to analyze the rhythm of 
Blake’s “Tiger! Tiger! burning bright” (dum-di-dum-di-dum- 
di-dum) as follows: 


—ve— ve ve 


In spoken English, the verse is not in fact enunciated to the 
notated durations J } / J J but as a series of syllables of 
more or less equal duration marked by a dynamic stress that 
falls in alternating positions: 


>>>> 

a> db db db dD DD 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
>>>> 


dH db ds db db dD DS 
In the forests 6f the night. 


The rhythm of four equidistant stresses is preserved, even if 
the number of syllables in the line is multiplied as in the 
second line of this version: 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 
Térribly silent in the dépths of the 
night. 


While the English reader shortens the unaccented syllables in 
the second line above to retain the stress rhythm, the 
syllables of Greek poetry must retain their durations as J or } 
for the meter to preserve its identity. 


In Greek metrical terminology, familiar sequences of long 
and short elements (usually between five and eight syllables) 
were generically called “cola” (from kdlon, limb) and given 
specific names. The colon consisting of eight alternating long 
and short syllables as above is called in metrical terminology 
a lekythion. The name is derived from a passage in 
Aristophanes’ comedy Frogs with the repeated jokey phrase 
lékuthion apolesen (scanned — ~ vv v — » -, “lost his bottle of 
oil, ’e did!’’). The basic form of the colon is symbolized as — 
v —X —~-, since in practice it admits either a long or short in 
the fourth element. In addition, two short elements may be 
substituted for any of the long elements apart from the final 
one (“resolution”). In the second line of the English couplet 
shown earlier, however, some “long” elements are 
substituted by more than two “short” ones. The difference in 
pattern and quantity would mean that its equivalent in Greek 
would take more time to enunciate, and would be identified 
as consisting of different cola from the first line. 


Rhythmical units consisting of identifiable sequences of long 
and short positions form the meters of all Greek lyric poetry. 
Just as in some systems two short syllables (~~) may be 

substituted, as we saw in the lekythion above, for a long one 


by resolution (the long syllable is “resolved” into two shorts), 
so a long syllable may sometimes be substituted for two short 
ones by “contraction.” Where a pattern permits either a long 
or short syllable in a position, that position is called anceps 
(“variable”) and is indicated by the symbol x. Units smaller 
than cola, such as spondee (— —), trochee (— ~), dactyl (— ~ ~), 
bacchius (- ~ —), and so on, are more or less artificial 
subdivisions, devised purely for the purpose of metrical 
analysis; no poet composed, nor did any performer sing, by 
adding small units of meter together. 


The names of metrical systems and cola, assigned in both 
ancient and modern times, relate to features such as their 
shape (e.g., “dactyl,” finger), structure (e.g., hendecasyllables 
have eleven, hendeka, syllables), effect (e.g., “trochaic” from 
trochaios, “running,” “dochmiac” from dochmios, “askew’’), 
and provenance (e.g., the Ionic meter is related to Ionia, and 
Aeolic meters are found in poetry composed in Aeolic 
dialect). Some specific sequences were identified by names 
derived from poets with whom the meters were particularly 
associated, e.g., Sapphics from the poetess Sappho, Alcaics 
from Alcaeus, and glyconics from the obscure Glycon. 
Metricians also applied terms for ways in which poets were 
heard to manipulate and vary the meters, such as correption 
for the shortening of naturally long syllables under certain 
circumstances, anaclasis for the swapping around of certain 
long and short elements within a colon, and catalexis for the 
subtraction of the final syllable in a metrical sequence. 


This method of analyzing metrical forms has led to a 
proliferation of technical terminology that tends to divorce 
the study of meter from its originally musical and rhythmical 
raison d’étre. In focusing on identification of quantities, cola, 
and other features, metrical analysis also tends to leave aside 
questions about the sonic and aural realities of the sung 
poetry that the designations were originally devised to 
record. In this chapter, I will aim to demystify some of the 
technicalities by employing a sound-based approach 


(including rhyming mnemonics) that uses rhythmical 
approximations in English that seek to mimic, (if only to a 
degree and for purposes of memorizing) the rhythms and 
formal effects of various ancient metrical systems. While 
these equivalents may be used as convenient mnemonics, it is 
important to remember that they do not properly reflect the 
quantitative nature of Greek meter; and they are an 
essentially Anglophone resource, in that they rely on 
standard aspects of English verse (such as stress and rhyme) 
that are not features of ancient Greek poetry. 


Archaic Lyric Meters 


Wc Atavtoot Avaxtoc KadOv EEGPEAL 
péAoc 

ol6a S6.OUpanBOV olvwt ouvyKepauvadete 
ppévac. 


Sing the song of Dionysus — hear me lead the chorus-line 
— Well I know the di-thu-ram-bos when my mind’s ablaze 
with wine. 


This lyric fragment (fr. 120 W) of Archilochus (seventh 
century BC) proclaims its mode of performance as the 
inebriated poet “leading” an exchange with a chorus. It is 
identified as a “song” (melos), but it may have been chanted 
in the quasi-melodic style called parakatalogé (“recitative’’) 
allegedly invented by Archilochus himself.1 If so, the melos 
resides principally in the catchy, repetitive rhythm of the 
verse form, represented in modern notation (with metrical 
symbols below) as follows: 


JDJ) JdI Idd Idd 
JdID ISI Idd) Jd) 


v x v x v x v 


Each line of verse here consists of four metra, so is a 
“tetrameter’ made of three sets of J )JJ or J 5J) (hence 


symbolized with final anceps — - — x) followed by a final J 41. 
The pattern — - — x is a “trochaic metron” (a reduplicated 
form of the so-called “‘trochee,” — ~); two in sequence would 
form a trochaic dimeter — v — x — vy — x (mnemonic: “Here a 
trochee, there a trochee”’). The Greek word trochaios 
(“running”) suggests that the meter was associated with a 
brisk tempo. For the last measure of each line, J 4J, the final 
syllable is omitted (“‘catalexis”); so the technical description 
of this meter is “trochaic tetrameter catalectic.” What this 
forbidding term represents, however, is a vigorous and 
rumbustious rhythm, well suited to the early form of the 
dithyramb, a revel-song for the god Dionysus involving an 
exchange between a leader and chorus.2 Something of the 
effect is captured by the translation of Archilochus above and 
by the associated mnemonic: 


Sing a song for Dionysus, hear the chorus answer back! 
Here a trochee, there a trochee, every line a “tetra-pack.” 


In addition to trochaic meters, Archilochus was known for 
his “iambic” verses, a term used to designate his invective 
style generally (iambos connotes “missile’’), but also 
associated specifically with the iambic meter.3 Like the 
trochee, an iambic metron is at base a four-element measure, 
but with the reverse pattern: x — v — (di DUM di DUM or 
dum DUM di DUM), Iambics were heard as more steadily 
paced than trochees (Aristotle characterizes iambics as “most 
like speaking”) and iambic trimeters were later to be used for 
the speeches and exchanges of Greek drama: 


x v x v x v 


In Greek iambics, every verse is 
simply spun: 

A shorter section intersects a 
longer run. 


Archilochus intersperses iambic trimeters with other cola to 
create long repeated structures; where units alternate in this 
way, the term epode is used to describe the result. In his 


“Cologne epode” (fr. 196a) he uses three different successive 
cola, as in this section: 


v v v v v v 


KOAN TéEPELVaA TAPGEVOG + SoKéW SH PLY 


-_vrvw -—- vey 


el6oc dpapov &xetv 


v Vv 


tv 6 oV moinoat oiAnyv. 


A lovely tender maiden she, who 
seems to me 

faultless in every regard: 

well, she’s the girl for you to 
love! 


(Archilochus 196a, 6-8) 


Here the iambic trimeter is followed by a dactylic “half-line” 
(hemiepes —-~ v —~ ~ —, the same colon as the one that opens 

the Iliad, Mfjviv Gide Oem), and then an iambic dimeter (x — 
» —xX—~-, equivalent to the rhythm of Belloc’s “The nicest 

child I ever knew/was Charles Augustus Fortescue’). 


While the meters of Archilochean epodes are presented as a 
repeated cycle of end-stopped (1.e., non-continuous) lines 
(end-stopped lines may be technically notated with the sign 
||, indicating “‘pause”) those named after the poets of Lesbos, 
Sappho, and Alcaeus, are normally presented as discrete 
four-line stanzas (or strophes). In both cases, the last two 
lines are so closely connected as to form a continuous 
rhythmical unit: the technical term for this continuity is 
synapheia. The pattern of lines for Sapphics is AAAB, Le., 
three essentially identical lines consisting of — vy — x —-+ ~ —~ 
» — (a Sapphic hendecasyllable) followed by a short final 
colon - v ~ ——- named adonaean after the rhythm of the 
phrase sung in lament for the dying youth Adonis, W tOv 
‘Adwviv (“oh for Adonis”). The resulting rhythm of the 
Sapphic strophe may be suggested as broadly three 3-beat 


lines followed by the 2-beat coda. The “beats” naturally fall 
on long syllables, as underlined in this mnemonic: 


Who can hope to capture the voice 
of Sappho? 

Unsurpassed, she sings of a world 
of heartache. 

Lengths of artful verse cannot hope 
to match her 

beautiful music. 


This Greek text may similarly be articulated on the syllables 
underlined here (fr. 31 Campbell, 1-4): 


patvetat pot xflvoc toocg G£oLotv 
€upev’ Wvnp, Otic Evavtld6c TOL 
lodévet xal nAGoLov O6u pave {- 
oac UnaKoUvEel. 


The structure of the Alcaic stanza is slightly different, 
opening with two identically-patterned lines followed by two 
of different patterns (AABC). The following mnemonic is 
humorously based on a recipe for “‘all cakes” (chosen as a 
homophone of “Alcaics’”): 


All cakes depend on metrical 
expertise: 

spoon out the flour, use accurate 
estimates: 


x v x v x 


fold in the egg white, then the egg 
yolk - 


-_ vv vv v 


baking a cake is a task for experts! 


The pattern of the first two lines (x — ~ — x — v » — » —) mixes 
long slow elements at the start (the iambic shape x — ~ —) 
with a faster double-short center (x — ~ ~) and a slow close (— 
~ —). The sequence ~ — at the end of the line is technically 


known as a “blunt” ending, whereas endings of the form ~ — 
» ——are called “pendent” because the final long element is 
felt to “hang off’ (or echo) the penultimate long. The effect 
of the shorter third line of the Alcaic stanza, with its 
repeated, evenly balanced, long elements (x — vy — x — - — x), 
is to slow down the rhythm, as if gathering force to launch 
the last predominantly dactylic and therefore faster-sounding 


In most of the cola of Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, a 
characteristic rhythmical element of Aeolic verse is found: 
the invariable dum-di-di-dum shape found within each line (— 
v~—,e.g., “capture the voice,” “sings of a world,” etc.) is 
called a choriamb (mnemonic: “down to the shore’). Many 
of the other metrical systems used by the poets of Lesbos (as 
well as Anacreon of Teos and others), of which some 
fragments survive, may be heard as based around a 
choriambic core. In some cases a simple colon such as the 
glyconic (“we'll go down to the shore today,” x x [- ~ ~ —] ~ 
— with the choriambic element here picked out in square 
brackets) may be expanded by the addition of one or more 
choriambs internally to create new and longer cola, e.g., x x 
[—»~ ~-] [-- »-] » — Clet’s go down to the shore, down to 
the shore today”’). Another form of the line involves 
expansion by the addition of dactyls, e.g., x x [- - -] [-- ~] 
[—~ -~-] » —C‘let’s go down to the beautiful shore of the sea 


Meters of less variable or extendible patterns include ionics 
(v » —-) which, composed in characteristic dimeters (- -v — — 
vv —-), give the effect of a repeated drumbeat, di di DUM 
DUM, di di DUM DUM. In some contexts ionics are 
suggestive of ominous or exotic Asian rhythms, such might 
be used in ecstatic worship, as later found in the choral lyrics 
of Euripides’ Bacchae (e.g., lines 64-72). The meter is 
attributed to lyrics of Anacreon, here (PMG 352) as 
tetrameters: 


O Meytotiic & O pidAdgpav S€xa 6F 
ufjvec énet te 

otepavovUtat te AVywt xal toVya nivel 
peALNnd€a. 


Anacreon also varies the basic ionic form by swapping short 
and long elements (technically anaclasis, “chopping up’’) 
within the dimeter so as to create a version known after him 
as anacreontics, v v —-»~ —-» —— (mnemonic: “As a word, 
‘anacreontics’/Has a ring of orthodontics’): 


ToMol ev Hutv Hdn 
KPOTAMPO! KAPN TE AEVKOV... 
(fr. 395.1-2) 


A metrical trope of Anacreon’s is to compose a string of such 
anacreontics before inserting in the final two lines of a verse 
a standard ionic dimeter as the penultimate line of the series 
(“for the last lines of a version/look, a neatly-turned 
recursion!”’) as here (fr. 395.5—6): 


vv vv 


yAuKepoU 6’ oUKétL MOAAOC 


vv v v 


BLOTOU xpOvoc AEAELTTAL. 


Classical Lyric Meters 


While the above examples of metrical cola exhibit a 
relatively simple regularity of structure and repetition, by the 
sixth century BC Stesichorus, Simonides, Pindar, and others, 
composing more often for choral than solo performance, 
were creating considerably more complex metrical structures 
and setting them to music. Cola are conjoined by these poets 
into longer sections of verse, and different metrical elements 
such as dactylic, iambic, and Aeolic units are combined in 


new and inventive ways. Pindar adopts entirely new patterns 
of rhythm for most of his odes, preserving an internal 
regularity by the virtuosic repetition of sections (called 
“periods”’) of the complex freshly-minted structures, which in 
some cases extend over very long passages of text. 


The incorporation of mixed meters proceeds further in the 
lyric choruses of fifth-century Attic tragedy, where 
furthermore the repetition of meter from strophe to 
antistrophe eventually comes to be abandoned in favor of 
metrically free (monostrophic) composition, as found in the 
arias of late Euripidean tragedy and the lyrics of the late 
fifth-century avant-garde musician Timotheus of Miletus. 
Deviation from note-for-syllable melodic accompaniment 
was notoriously attested for Euripides, whose prolonged 
setting of the first syllable of heilissete (“twirl”) is repeatedly 
parodied by Aristophanes.4 Under these circumstances, the 
identification of metrical cola can be vexed and uncertain; 
and often little is to be gained by debating whether a 
particular run of long and short elements should be described 
by one set of terms rather than another. Testimonies indicate 
that poets’ emphasis turned increasingly from rhythmical to 
melodic and harmonic virtuosity. A first-century BC 
grammarian later observed how this change affected the way 
words were set to music, making metrical identification less 
secure than in former times: 


Prose diction does not violate or change round the 
quantities of any word, but keeps the long and short 
syllables just has they have been handed down naturally; 
but music and rhythm alter them, diminishing or 
increasing them, so that often they turn into their 
opposites, for they do not regulate their time-values by the 
syllables but the syllables by the time-values. 


(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition 64) 


In the fifth century some new identifiable cola arose, notably 
the dochmiac, a favorite of Attic dramatists. This colon is 


named from a Greek word meaning “askew,” because of the 
jerky sequence of short and long syllables, di DUM DUM di 
DUM. Dochmiacs are regularly found in the lyric choruses of 
Greek tragedies, and always associated with agitation or 
distress (virtually all other meters have no such emotional or 
“ethical” associations, but are used for a variety of emotional 
expression), indicating that they were sung at a lively tempo 
(though no firm tempo indications survive). 


The following mnemonic for dochmiacs, of which ~ —- v — 
is the basic form of the colon, is commonly used: “The wise 
kangaroos/prefer boots to shoes.” An English-speaker would 
tend to utter the above using a 4-beat rhythm as follows: 
“The wise kangaréos ‘/prefér béots to shées © .” Here the 
fourth and eighth stress-marks fall on a silent beat (as would 
be marked by a rest in a musical score); but there is no 
evidence that sequences of Greek cola admitted silent beats 
of this kind. The little evidence we by chance possess (of 
which more will be said below) indicates that a dochmiac 
colon might in practice have been heard as having essentially 
two principal beats (or dynamic stresses) falling on the 
second and fourth elements (here underlined), i.e., » —— v — : 
for which a preferred mnemonic might be “That 6l’ man 
river,/he jus’ keeps réllin’...”5 


The dochmiac colon shows a variability found in few other 
meters, in the license it allows for the two short elements of 
the basic sequence to be lengthened and for the resolution of 
longs into two shorts. Thus all three long elements of the 
colon may be resolved into two shorts, and either short 
element may be replaced by a long (“dragged””)—which may 
in turn be resolved. With just the last long of the basic 
dochmiac resolved, for instance, one gets the rhythm ~ —— ~ 
-~ (e.g., “The Regius Professor’); with all three long 
syllables resolved, we get eight short syllables ~ vv vy ~ ~v; 
and with both short elements of the basic form dragged we 
get five longs ——-—-—-— . A series of dochmiacs might 
therefore be vocalized in English as “The Regius Professor/ 


prefers boots to shoes/in any regular leather;/But not dark 
brown boots.” 


From Meter to Music 


The dochmiac colon happens to be represented on the earliest 
extended piece of notated melody on papyrus, and this 
virtually unique piece of ancient evidence for the music of 
classical lyric is worth dwelling on. It preserves a passage 
from a chorus of Euripides’ tragedy Orestes of 408 BC (lines 
338-45), and the melody (which, as generally in drama, was 
accompanied by aulos) seems likely to be that composed by 
Euripides himself. In the passage, the Chorus voices alarm 
and pity for Orestes, who is being assailed by the avenging 
Furies of the murdered Clytemnestra. Some of the syllables 
of the text are marked with stigmai (points), apparently 
indicating a rising beat (arsis) on the first and third of the five 
elements of the dochmiac, with the unmarked second and 
fourth + fifth syllables heard (as noted above) heard as the 
alternating downbeat (thesis). This confounds the expectation 
that the “beat” of meter always coincided with the long 
elements of the basic metrical pattern.6 


Recent analysis has also helped to reconstruct the sound of 
the original melody in a way that makes musical sense to 
modern ears.7 The melodic line, which is preserved with 
both vocal and some interspersed instrumental notation (both 
notations are recorded from ancient times and can be reliably 
interpreted), shows the influence of the so-called New 
Musical style that became fashionable in Athens between the 
middle and the end of the fifth century. One aspect of this 
style was the perceived violation of traditional settings for 
vocal expression, an eventuality that has been linked with the 
need for progressive musicians to create a suitable notation, 
such as had not thitherto existed, to record or disseminate 
their songs and instrumental sounds.8 


The preserved passage, which comes from the antistrophe, is 


transcribed below (with square brackets marking the 
lacunae); it marks melodic prolongation over two syllables of 
the words €v (345) and We, written €ev and Wwe on the 
papyrus. The translation matches the position of significant 
phrases, with bold print in both English and Greek to indicate 
moments where a high-pitched melody is notated, and italics 
where the notation indicates a falling melodic cadence: 


patépoc [atpa olic, 6 o AvaPlaxxevet; 
0 péyalc OABoc oV pévipolc Ev 
Bpotolc: 
[KATOAOCQUPOHAL KATOAOC]@UPOLaL. 
Ava [S5€ Aatpoc 
Wc 
ti]c Axdtou Goic tiva[Eac Satpyov 
KaTéKAUOEV S[ELVOV Té6va]V W-a¢ 
md6évt [ou 
AdBepotc OAEOP] fototv E-ev KUpA[oLy. 


your mother’s blood —- which makes 
you leap in frenzy! 

Great good fortune is not lasting 
for mortals; 

I lament, I lament. 

Up like the 
sail 

of a swift ship, some god shaking 

overwhelms it in fearful troubles, 
as of the ocean’s 

rough and deadly waves, in its 
billows. 


The melody shows moderate conformity to Greek word 
accents, as found regularly in the surviving musical 
documents; but this cannot be wholesale, as it was evidently 
used to accompany both strophe and antistrophe. 
Consideration of how the earlier verses in the strophe (322— 
328) accord with the melody suggests another principle of 


composition, one that supports the testimonies to the way 
Euripidean musical practice sought to enhance the dramatic 
impact of words by being imitative or expressive of words 
and emotions. Such word-painting seems clear in the falling 
cadence to which the last three syllables of the word for “I 
lament” katoAogtpoyai (341) are set (cf. “I beseech,” 
KaOikerevoyal, in the strophe, 324), emphasizing the 
lamentatory expression of the chorus, while a high note 
represents a melodic upward leap of a large interval (perhaps 
a fifth) to express the sense of “leap” (AvaBlaxyeve, 339).9 
The equivalent places in the strophe, which will have been 
melodized first, show a similar mimetic rationale. However, 
while the high-pitched syllables in the last two lines will 
simply have followed the melodization of the strophe, the 
corresponding words (signifying “alas” and “reaching out’) 
provide an obvious mimetic explanation for the melody. 


While Euripides and the new musicians may have 
emphasized mimetic expression in their music, similar poetic 
devices were not unknown to earlier composers such as 
Simonides, in whose poetry we find the syllabic length of 
words extended for mimetic purposes: for instance, the 
lengthening of “pu-ur,” fire, seems to suggest a flickering 
flame, while kno-6ss6n, “snoring,” imitates the rise and fall 
of the snorer’s breathing.10 In general, however, the music of 
earlier lyric was said to have been simpler in form and effect 
than that of later lyric. It would have conformed to a set 
structure of notes (“mode” or harmonia) to which the 7- 
stringed lyre could be tuned, and would not availed itself of 
the possibilities of modulating into different modes. The 
most plausible hypothesis for the melodization of early lyric 
(as of the earliest orally composed epic) remains that it 
followed the natural pitches of Greek words in terms of 
melodic rise and fall, with the composer fitting the words 
(probably with some flexibility between performances) to a 
prearranged set of pitches.11 


The relative lack of variety in the musical setting of early 


lyric may help explain why the transmission of the melodic 
element was not a pressing concern for the ancient Greeks, 
while the admired texts of the great poets were transmitted 
both orally and in written form. Nonetheless, the elements of 
both words and music—embracing rhythms and melody, 
meter and harmony, as well instrumental timbres and 
performance skills—would have been crucial contributors to 
the overall effect of the song-poetry; so we need not be 
surprised that an anecdote such as this would have been 
repeated (in this case by the second/third-century AD Roman 
author Aelian) some nine centuries after its dramatic date: 


Solon the Athenian, the son of Exekestides, was overcome 
with pleasure when his nephew sang some song of 
Sappho’s at a drinking party, and asked the young man to 
teach it to him. Asked why he was so eager to be taught it, 
he replied, “So that I may learn it and die.” 12 


FURTHER READING 


West (1982) is the standard comprehensive work on Greek 
meter, though not one that can be used with ease by 
beginners; Battezzato 2009 gives a condensed overview. A 
less forbidding approach to the subject may be found in 
Raven (1962), and a short exposition may be found in 

D’ Angour (2006). A range of mnemonics for speakers of 
English as proposed in this chapter may be found online at 
https://www.armand-dangour.com/mnemonics-for-greek- 
metre. 


Notes 
1 See Moore 2008a. 
2 See D’ Angour 2015: 200-201. 


3 See Lennartz (Chapter 14) in this volume. 


4 Aristophanes Frogs 1314 (cf. 1348): see D’ Angour 2017: 435. 


5 The mnemonic was suggested by Gail Trimble: see D’ Angour 
2006b: 492. 


6 The arsis sign here may represent a purely rhythmical 
convention indicating “upbeat” rather than aiming to record the 
movement of singers as, for instance, they raised up and 
brought down their arms or feet in the dance. However, our 
notion that a downbeat is the dynamically stressed element of a 
sequence may not have been shared by the ancient Greeks; and 
an important recent analysis by Lynch 2016 suggests that 
ancient notions of arsis and thesis were connected to 
alterations in melodic pitch from low to high. 


7 See D’ Angour 2016. A practical realization may be heard online: 
google “YouTube D’ Angour Greek Music” (to reach https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=4hOK7bU0S1Y). 


8 See D’ Angour 2006a 283. 

9 For a more detailed analysis, see D’ Angour 2018a: 59-64. 
10 See West 1992a: 200-201. 

11 See D’ Angour 2006a: 276-280. 

12 Fr. 187 Herscher 1866; see D’ Angour 2018b. 


CHAPTER 10 
The Lyric Dialects 


Mark de Kreij 


Introduction 


The Greek lyric dialects can be classified in a number of 
ways, but perhaps the most important division to be made is 
between those lyric poets who used a fairly homogeneous 
dialect that had a more or less direct equivalent in the 
historical dialects of Greek (Aleman (Laconic Doric), 
Sappho and Alcaeus (East Aeolic)), and the others. This also 
means separating the earliest poets from the later ones, not 
by chance. By the time of Stesichorus, the hybrid dialect we 
may call the “lyric koiné” had become its own living 
organism, born from the language of the earliest lyric poets 
and in turn influenced by epic. 


As discussions of the individual poets will show, the 
relationship between the poetic language of an author’s 
works and his or her native dialect is not always obvious, and 
never straight-forward. 


The building blocks of the lyric language are Doric, East 
Aeolic, and (epic) Ionic, dialects that were synchronically 
bound to different geographic regions and their inhabitants. 
East Aeolic is associated with Lesbos and the adjoining 
mainland to the east, Ionic with the remaining Eastern and 
Northern Aegean coast, the Aegean islands, and parts of 
Magna Graecia, and Doric with the Peleponnese, Crete and 
the south Aegean islands, and a number of Western colonies. 
Diachronically, dialects are unstable: the Laconian of 
Alcman is not the same as the Laconian of the third century 
BC (see below). Our only evidence for the dialects, at least 
for the earliest period, are local inscriptions, which are very 


scarce. As a result, our access to the local dialects spoken in 
the regions where our lyric poets were born and worked is 
severely hampered. 


A division is often made between choral lyric (Doric) and 
monodic lyric (East Aeolic). In practice, this means singling 
out Alcaeus, Sappho, and Anacreon from the other poets in 
the traditional canon of nine. The uncertainty about how the 
songs of Stesichorus and Pindar (linguistically firmly in the 
“choral lyric” column) were performed, as well as the close 
linguistic relationship between Anacreon and Simonides, 
make this division unproductive. In fact, the lyric koiné that 
emerged in the late archaic period came to be the point of 
reference for all melic lyric poets to come, irrespective of the 
intended performance context. 


Genre, on the other hand, did play a role in poets’ linguistic 
choices. Simonides has left us both melic lyric poetry, which 
is largely Doric, and elegy, which is basically Ionic. For 
Bacchylides, the argument has been made that he wrote his 
encomia and erotic poetry in a thoroughly Ionic tradition, 
whereas his melic poetry is written in the lyric koiné. 


Two factors hinder our full understanding of the dialects 
used by the different poets. The first is Homeric influence: all 
lyric poets, whatever their geographic background, allow 
Homeric (Ionic and East Aeolic) forms into their language. 
The pervasiveness of Homeric language is a reflection of the 
omnipresence of Homer in the archaic and classical Greek 
world. Whatever the diachronic relationship between lyric 
and hexameter poetry (see Kelly (Chapter 3) in this volume), 
by the seventh century the epic tradition represented by 
Homer had become a point of departure on the level of 
content and language. As one of the earliest genres to survive 
after Homer, lyric poetry already shows its debt to epic, and 
this complicates linguistic analysis. Since a number of Ionic 
forms later became part of the common language of late- 
Classical and Hellenistic Greece, it can be hard to establish 


whether a form is a late intrusion or an epic reminiscence. At 
the same time, it is often difficult to establish whether a 
certain form must be regarded as influence from epic or from 
the Lesbian poets. 


This brings us to the issue of transmission. All lyric poetry 
has gone through multiple stages of transmission, perhaps 
(for some) even including a phase of transmission-in- 
performance, before attaining the form in which it has come 
to us. In this process, two events are particularly important: 
the assumed standardization of the texts in the Alexandrian 
collections (third-second centuries BC), and the moment of 
quotation or excerpting for fragments known only from 
indirect sources (see Phillips (Chapter 8) in this volume). 


The Alexandrian scholars established the canon of nine lyric 
poets, proceeding to gather and order their works, as they 
found them. Moreover, they normalized the works’ 
orthography according to dialectal rules that they themselves 
established. As they attempted to reconstruct these dialects, 
they attempted to establish rules and generalizations from 
known material, in order to be able to prescribe the correct 
form. In this process, they produced apparently coherent 
dialects, but these often contained forms that comparative 
linguistics can now demonstrate to be impossible. Those 
forms that looked like they fit a particular dialect, but 
actually would never have existed, are called, e.g., 
hyperaeolicisms or hyperdoricisms. As a result, we have to 
be aware that even in most papyri we see Sappho’s language 
through the prism of the Alexandrian idea of the sixth- 
century BC Lesbian dialect. 


As regards fragments known only through indirect sources, a 
considerable percentage of extant lyric, there is a further 
issue. Prose works and anthologies quoted lyric poetry for 
numerous reasons, and they were not always concerned with 
the exact replication of an original. As a result, a supposedly 
Doric fragment could be “quoted” in Attic Greek, or forms 


could be adjusted to fit the new context. It is often difficult to 
establish, however, whether Atticisation of such fragments 
occurred at the moment of quotation, or in later transmission 
of the surrounding prose text. After all, quotations were not 
marked out visually in manuscripts, and the difficult lyric 
forms were liable to be misunderstood in the process of 
copying. For the same reason, these fragments will have 
suffered in the development from majuscule to minuscule 
manuscripts (c. ninth century), since the re-introduction of 
accents will have obscured a number of peculiarities of 
accents and breathings in lyric excerpts. 


As the brief discussion on issues of genre and transmission 
shows, the Greek lyric dialects are layered constructs. The 
language we find in the papyri, manuscripts, and editions 
must have its roots in the dialect of the original 
compositions, but studying the lyric dialects is always in part 
a study of the poetry’s reception over several millennia. 


Strong Dialects 


Let us first turn to the poets whose language is most 
homogeneous: Laconian Aleman and Lesbian Alcaeus and 
Sappho. 


Alcman 


Choral lyric as a tradition emerged on mainland Greece, 
perhaps initially in Corinth (Eumelus), but its first 
documented period of popularity was the eighth century BC 
in Sparta. The genre’s first exponents were both originally 
from Lesbos: Arion and Terpander. This interface of Lesbian 
(East Aeolic, see above) and Laconian language may have 
been the origin of the protean language of choral lyric, 
commonly called a “lyric koiné.” It is in this tradition that 
Alcman worked in Sparta in the seventh century BC. Already 
in antiquity there was discussion about his place of origin, 
either Lydia (current western Turkey) or Laconia, the region 
around Sparta (see Power (Chapter 17) in this volume). The 


discussion about his provenance was the result of a claim in 
one of his poems, rather than because of the language of his 
poetry. The language of Alcman’s texts is heavily marked 
with features that to some extent match the local Laconian 
dialect, with a few typically Aeolic forms. 


The scholarship on Alcman’s dialect has gone through two 
phases. Initially, scholars attempted to defend the forms 
found in the texts as signs of an older Laconian (Doric) 
dialect preserved only in Alcman’s poetry, which would 
explain the discrepancies with inscriptions found in the 
region (so Page 1951: 153-155). After Risch 1954, scholars 
have regarded the dialectal mix of Alcman’s poetry as at 
least in part a result of its later transmission. Risch’s extreme 
point of view, no longer commonly followed, is that the 
Doric/Aeolic mixture is the result of Alexandrian scholars 
imposing the Doric dialect from Cyrene onto Alcman’s text.1 


The most economical hypothesis is that Aleman was 
influenced by the early Aeolic poets active in Sparta, and that 
his songs were written down with inconsistent Doric 
vocalization and consonantization because such spellings 
served as “signals” (Willi 2012: 276) to mark a Doric- 
sounding recitation of the text. 


The edition referred to is PMGF. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ Doric dialect 
¢ Aeolic influences 


¢ Some epic forms 


Particular 
1. Phonology 


a. long a retained, e.g., 1.15 GAKa. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: disappearance of non- 
terminal (i.e., not final) s before or after a liquid (e.g., 
*esmi) yields long open vowel (strict Doric), e.g., 1.16 
Wpavov and 1.45 Nev (see also 2a below), but note 117 
eluéva, transmitted in Eustathius (Comm. II. 1147.1). 


i. gemination (doubling of a consonant) in select 
instances (East Aeolic): 1.44 «kAevva, 10b.12 
kKA[eE]vvé,2 8.10 yEvvato (corrected from -ynv- or 
-yeiv- by a second hand). 


c. Second compensatory lengthening: disappearance of 
terminal (or non-terminal) ns after o yields long open 
vowel (strict Doric), e.g., 8.9 Mwoa3 and 10b.15 
C]yepwx we; but note: 


i. in one case a participle dat. pl. has a long closed 
vowel: 1.2 kapoUowv (mild Doric). 


ii. the accusative plural of the 1S‘ declination yields 
short -ag (<-ans), e.g., S5b.14 oidac. 


iii. fem. present participle (*-ontya > -onsa) has the 
East Aeolic raising of the n, leading to a diphthong 
with iota: e.g., 3 fr. 3.65 Exotoa. 


iv. a few instances of diphthongization (East Aeolic) in 
thematic 3" pl., e.g., 56.4 Exotorv; see below 2 c. 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: where a digamma has 
disappeared within words before or after a liquid, 
Alcman tends to have a lengthened preceding vowel 
(strict Doric), e.g., 1.61 @Apos, 3 fr. 11.2 mHpalta. In 4 
out of 14 cases, the vowel is not lengthened. Since 
Laconian normally has short forms, Hinge believes 
Alcman used the lengthened forms as “general license of 
the poetic language” or “a variant belonging to a higher, 
common Greek linguistic stratum.”4 


e. ao and aw contract to a (Doric), e.g., 1.82 tav. 
f. ae contract to n (Doric), e.g., 1.16 moTHOOw. 


g. € does not contract before 0, w, or a, e.g., 38.3 aivéovr 


and 103 xadEa, except sometimes in endings, e.g., 1.3 
ToOwkn. In a number of cases, ¢ changes to 1 before a, 0, 
or w, e.g., 1.98 o1ai (Att.-Ion. Oeai, see 1i) and 1.55 
Apybprov (strict Doric). 


h. €€ contract to n (strict Doric), e.g., 1.88 Avdavnv (but 
see also 2a). 


ar 


. 0 for 0 before vowels, e.g., 1.71 O1e15N¢ (HEE15¢), but 
not consistently, e.g., S5b.12 Aevko8Ed[v.5 


. 00 for C, e.g., 3 fr. 3.72 tob«1. This spelling, only 
inconsistently attested (e.g., 17.8 Catever but 19.1 
Tpaméodo1), was most likely a later intrusion: when C 
was no longer pronounced [zd] the writing was adapted 
in order to assure that it was still recited correctly (Willi 
2012: 275). 


ie 


k. the digamma at word beginning makes its presence felt 
in about half of the certain instances, e.g., 1.6 TE 
Fovaxta, while it is ignored in the remainder of cases, 
e.g., 1.16 €¢ Wpavov (the preposition scans short). The 
text thus does not directly reflect the local dialect of 
Alcman’s Sparta (pace Page 1951), where digamma at 
word beginning was still present (see Hinge 1997). 


—_ 


. Thematic 3*4 plural active in -vt1 (Doric), e.g., 38.3 
aivéovtt, and -0101(v) (East Aeolic), e.g., 2(iv).4 
v[aijo1orv. In three instances in secondary sources, the 
text reads -ovot(v): 56.4, 89.1, 89.6; this could be later 
normalization, but may also reflect the multiformity of 
the songs of Alcman in performance.6 


2. Morphology 


a. The thematic infinitive ends in -yv before vowel (see 1 
h), e.g., 1.88 Avdavnv but -ev before consonant or verse 
end, e.g., 1.17 yopev. In S5b.17 we find naostv, 
corrected to maof|v in the papyrus. The athematic 
infinitive ends in -pev (Doric), e.g., 1.45 hpev, or - 
vevou (East Aeolic), e.g., 42 €5pevan. 


b. First-plural active in -p&¢, e.g., 1.12 maptoopsEs. 


. Nominative plural article first declension is toi (Doric), 
e.g., 1.60; second declension not attested. 


Q 


d. Dative plural first declension -a1c (Doric) slightly 
preferred over -ouo1(v) (East Aeolic). 


e. Dative plural second declension -o1¢ (Doric) slightly 
preferred over -0101(v) (East Aeolic and Ionic). The 
statistical division fits in a historical development of a 
decline of the long dative form from epic to elegy and 
lyric. There is no correlation between the local dialect of 
poets and their choice for long or short dative plural.7 


f. Dative plural of the third declension has the East Aeolic 
ending -€001(v) in two cases: 26.4 GAkvoveoot and 
98.2 Saitvpoveoot. These forms may be explained as 
influence from epic (Nothiger 1971: 38 and Hinge 2006: 
167), but they may also represent further East Aeolic 
elements of the lyric tradition in Sparta. 


g. Accusative plural first declension in -ac, e.g., S5b.11 
yAvkeiag (marked short in the papyrus). 


h. In the papyri, Alcman’s text shows Doric accentuation, 
e.g., 1.14 yepartato1; see Hinge 2006: 122-130 for 
details. 


. Individual words and forms: 


-. 


i. yo for ye (Doric), e.g., 43 


ii. MOTI (Doric), but note 70(a) mpc (Ionic or East 
Aeolic) 


iii. 7&0 (Doric or East Aeolic), e.g., 1.58 
iv. €ywv (Doric), e.g., 1.39 

v. TU, Tiv (Doric), e.g., 10(b).8 

vi. viv (Doric), e.g., 1.44 


i. Apiv and Upiv (Doric), but note 97.226 Dum 
(East Aeolic) 


< 
me 
= 


viii. at (Doric), e.g., 3 fr. 1.77 
ix. Ke(v) (Doric), but note 13a.6 Cv (Ionic) 
x. Oka and 20Ka (Doric), e.g., 17.1 ToKa 
xi. pAsg-/yAer- for BAsg-/BAEm- (Doric), e.g., 3 fr. 
1.75 mot1yAEr01 
Sappho and Alcaeus 


Alcaeus and Sappho were active on Lesbos in the sixth 
century BC. The language of their songs as transmitted is the 
East Aeolic dialect, often simply called Lesbian, and shows 
limited influence from epic, especially in those fragments 
with dactylic meters. The dialect of Sappho and Alcaeus’ 
songs has not led to much discussion in earlier scholarship, 
but it remains difficult to establish to what extent the poetic 
language of Sappho and Alcaeus represents the language 
spoken in Lesbos in the sixth century BC. Silk argues that 
Sappho’s language was intended to convey an “overall 
vernacular impression,”8 but it is reductive to equate her 
language to the Lesbian dialect spoken in her time. 


The edition referred to is Voigt 1971 for most fragments of 
both poets, Greene and Skinner 2009 for Sappho 58, and 
Bierl and Lardinois 2016 for the Brothers and Kypris poems. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ East Aeolic dialect 


¢ Limited epic influence 


Particular 
1. Phonology: 
a. a retained, e.g., S 16.17 BOua. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: gemination of liquid, 


Qa 


ie) 


h 


=" 


ee 


e.g., Alc. 150.5 Kpavvav (for Attic and Ionic xprvnv). 


. Second compensatory lengthening: diphthongization 


with iota, e.g., Sapph. 103.5 Mot[oai, A 119.16 
Eotoaic, A 72.9 matoaic (Att.-Ion. MoDoa, otoac, 
TAOAGC).9 


. Third compensatory lengthening: vowel not lengthened. 


Forms like Sapph. 16.1 immnwv are regarded as epic 
influence (Hamm 1957: 62). 


. ao and aw do not normally contract, but if so to a 


(normal in gen. pl. first decl.), e.g., Sapph. Brothers 15 
artav. 


. @é does not normally contract, except S 95.10 émapo’. 


. €€ contract to n, e.g., Sapph. 16.3 Kf]v’, or remains 


uncontracted, e.g., Sapph. 1.10 @]KEEc. 


oo if contracted yields w (East Aeolic), e.g., Sapph. 
16.18 mpwowmtw. 


. in an 1-dipthong before a vowel, 1 is normally lost, e.g., 


Sapph. 5.9 76n 00a, except in the optative (see Hamm 
1957: 27-8 for further details). 


. 00 for ¢ at word beginning and word-internally, e.g., 


Sapph. 16.1 mé06wv. This is most likely a later intrusion 
(since Aeolic inscriptions have Z) because at some point 
¢ was no longer pronounced [zd] so the writing was 
changed to assure that it was still recited correctly (Willi 
2012: 275). 


. F is preserved at word beginning in third person 


pronouns, e.g., 5.3 F'@1, and in a few further textually 
difficult instances. Evidence suggests that digamma was 
no longer pronounced at the time of the Lesbian poets,10 
and that they used it as a poetic archaism at their 
convenience, e.g., A 140.15 mpwti00’ U0 (F)Epyov. 
For original F'p- the papyri and manuscripts have Bp- in 
a number of cases, but not consistently. It may be that in 
these cases Bp- are simply a scribal feature to represent 


defunct F'p-, and that therefore these cases are actual 
archaisms.11 


1. Thematic 34 plural active in -o101(v), e.g., A 140.6 


VEVOLOLY. 


2. Morphology 


a. Thematic infinitives in -nv, e.g., A 249.5 katexny. 


Qa 


io) 


Contract verbs (e.g., Att.-Ion. -ew) regularly take the 
athematic endings in East Aeolic (see 2b below), but the 
infinitive is still -nv, e.g., Sapph. Brothers 19 
Treptpomnv. Athematic infinitives in -pevou (East 
Aeolic), e.g., Sapph. 16.3 €upevar. 


. Contract verbs in -aw, -Ew, and -ow are conjugated as 


athematic verbs, e.g., Sapph. 60.4 kaAnpt (see 2.m 
below), though with the infinitive as thematic verbs, e.g., 
A. 70.1 KoAnv.12 


. Second singular present knows a secondary ending in - 


08a, for athematic verbs (e.g., Alc. 58.28 titn00aq), 
athematically conjugated contract verbs (e.g., Sapph. 
129b giinoOa), and for one thematic verb (Sapph. 96.23 
&xn100a [exno0’a pap.], S 129a Exn1o8a [Exe100a mss. ] 
and Sapph. Kypris 4 €xno0a or Ovéxno0a). 


. Nominative plural article first and second declension: at 


and ol (East Aeolic). 


. Genitive singular second declension in -w (East Aeolic), 


but note Sapph. 44.16 and Alc. 367.1 in -010 (archaic 
East Aeolic13 or epic). 


f. Dative plural first declension: -o1o1(v) (East Aeolic). 


a 


ie 


. Dative plural second declension: -o101(v) (East Aeolic). 
. Dative plural third declension -eoo1(v) (East Aeolic). 


. Accusative plural first and second declension: -a1c and - 


Otc (see | c above). 


. Aspiration at word beginning has been lost without 


consequence: psilosis (East Aeolic). This is also evident 


in compounds, e.g., Sapph. 17.20 Qztixe[oOa1.14 


k. The accent is recessive (i.e., as far from word end as 
allowed in the normal accent rules), with the exception 
of prepositions, particles, and a select number of other 
words. 15 


—_ 


Individual words and forms: 
i. 1p0c (East Aecolic), e.g., 56.1 mpooidoioav 
ii. 7&0 (East Aecolic), e.g., A 70.7 
iii. Eywo (East Aeolic), e.g., S 16.3 
iv. Ob, O01, OF (East Aeolic), e.g., A 308.1 of 
v. Gppi and Upp (East Aecolic), e.g.,S 5.7 Guy 
vi. al (East Aeolic), e.g., 8 1.5 
vii. K&(v) (East Aeolic), e.g., A 117b.26 
viii. 70TH (East Aeolic), e.g., S 1.5 
1X. apocope in preverbs and prepositions is common 
(East Aeolic), e.g., A 362.3 Kad 5€ xevatw 
m. A number of Hyperaeolicisms have made it into the 
tradition, e.g., 58.15 miAnput (for iAnt by false 
analogy with €upt), and Sapph. 141.3 "Eppaic (for 


"Eppa by false analogy with e.g., matc [Attic-Ionic 
mc]). 


Il The “Lyric Koine” 


All subsequent lyric poets treat Alcman’s Doric and Sappho 
and Alcaeus’ East Aeolic as linguistic points of reference. 
Traditionally, Anacreon is treated separately since he was a 
monodic poet, and linguistically his Ionic dialect is closer to 
that of the poets of iambus and elegy. Nonetheless, his 
language is a mix of dialects that justifies the designation 
“lyric koiné.” Alcman already demonstrates an intermingling 
of Doric and Aeolic elements, though with a clear Doric 
(Laconic) base, and this is true for all other lyric poets, each 


of them occupying a slightly different position on the scale 
between Aeolic and Doric. Before discussing the poets in 
their customary chronological order, it is worth ordering 
them on this linguistic scale. 


After Alcman, the texts of Stesichorus and to a lesser extent 
Ibycus show quite strong Doric influence. Unlike Alcman, 
these two poets had an Ionic dialect as their mother tongue. 
Further toward the middle, we find Simonides, followed by 
Bacchylides, who show more influence from their native 
Ionic dialect. Anacreon may be established in the Aeolic 
poetic tradition, but his language is clearly Ionic and 
innovative.16 He in turn formed a source of inspiration for 
the language of Simonides.17 Pindar stands at the end and at 
the pinnacle of the development of the lyric koiné, and shows 
in some forms stronger Aeolic influence than any other non- 
Lesbian poet, while also using rare Doric forms when it suits 
him. Pindar tends to shy away from the Ionic forms found in 
Anacreon, Simonides, and Bacchylides. 


In discussing lyric koiné, the designation “Doric” for many 
of the dialectal peculiarities found in poets like Ibycus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar, is not unchallenged. Pavese 1967 and 
recently Maslov 2013 theorize that the language of choral 
lyric goes back to an old northern Greek (i.e., continental 
Aeolic) poetic language, while Gallavotti 1967 and Triimpy 
1986 argue it goes back (at least partly) to a Mycenaean 
poetic language. These theories exclude each other, since 
Mycenaean is a southern Greek dialect. In current 
scholarship, neither theory is generally accepted, but 
Maslov’s recent article shows that the matter is not settled.18 


Stesichorus 


Stesichorus lived and worked in Magna Graecia in the sixth 
century BC, and his name is associated specifically with 
Metauros on the Tyrrhenian coast and Himera and Katane on 
Sicily.19 The unusually high number of books attributed to 
him, the fuzzy biographical tradition, his speaking name (“he 


who set up the chorus’), and the stylistic divergence of the 
extant fragments suggest that the 26 books of narrative lyric 
poetry transmitted under his name may in fact have been a 
collection of similar pieces by a range of authors from the 
late archaic period (for a counter-view see Finglass (Chapter 
16) in this volume).20 The language of the songs attributed to 
him is largely Doric, with clear influence from epic, and to a 
lesser extent from Aeolic.21 The dialect of his home region 
was Ionic,22 so there may have been interaction between the 
lyric koiné and the local vernacular in his songs.23 


The edition referred to is Davies and Finglass. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ Doric dialect 
* epic lexicon and limited influence on morphology 


¢ Some influence from East Aeolic 


Particular 
1. Phonology: 


a. @ retained. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: lengthening of vowel 
(mild Doric), e.g., 104.5 eiuerv (see also 2a below), but 
note 117.6 kAeevvo[v (East Aeolic). 


© 


Second compensatory lengthening: dipthongization in 
feminine participle (Acolic), e.g., 97.217 GAoloay, 
lengthening of vowel in all other cases (mild Doric), 
e.g., 97.220 dopove, 97.257 mOnoac. 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: vowels lengthened 
except in 85 (secondary transmission in scholia to Eur. 
Or. 249). The resulting vowel is sometimes open (strict 
Doric), e.g., 17.4 ywvacouali, but more often closed 
(mild Doric), e.g., 19.35 aioAodE[ip]ov). 


™ 


ar 


. @O and aw contract to a, e.g., 247.17 In[z]otaba 


(masculine genitive singular), or remain uncontracted, 
e.g., 93.3 AAKpaov. 


aé contracts to n, e.g., 319 motavdn (Hom. mpoonvda). 


. € does not contract before 0, w, or a, e.g., 97.233 


veikeoc, 97.302 Gotea. 


. €€ contract to €1, 00 to ov (mild Doric), e.g., 85.3 KEiva, 


97.201 zroiet (imperative). The one instance of strict 
Doric 25.2]@vyfjv was corrected to -etv in the papyrus. 


. Thematic third-plural active -ovtt (Doric), e.g., 10.4 


EXOVTL. 


2. Morphology 


a. 


f. 


Thematic infinitive in -ev (Doric), e.g., 93.17 yapév, and 
-E1v (Ionic), e.g., 97.214 éoetv, 15.18 Cw[Eet]v, and 
19.8 moAcpe[tv). Athematic infinitive in -pev (Doric and 
Aeolic), e.g., 97.221 Omipev, once -pEetv (possibly 
Syracusan, see Willi 2008: 68), 104.5 cipetv; note also 
19.7 stv which may have been a local form in Himera 
(Willi 2008: 68 with n. 72). 


. There are cases of a Doric contracted future (e.g., 97.278 


5wooUVvet instead of 5woovtt), but it is likely that these 
were later intrusions into the text (Cassio 1999: 208-11). 


. Article nominative plural 97.234 oi (non-Doric dialects), 


but 103.42 tot (Doric). 


. Dative plural first declension: -oucg (Doric) slightly 


preferred over -o101(v) (East Aeolic); see Willi 2008: 
64—5 for statistics. 


. Dative plural second declension : -01¢ (Doric) slightly 


preferred over -0101(v) (Ionic and East Aeolic). 


Dative plural third declension -o1(v), but -eoo01(v) in 
97.249 and 282 ot1|O8E00t (epic); see Willi 2008: 65. 
The ending also occurs in Syracusan Doric but is not 
attested there before the fifth century BC; cf. Mimbrera 


. 


te 


2012: 210 and Willi 2008: 65-66 with n. 58. 


. Accusative plural first declension -ac. This short Doric 


form is metrically assured in a number of cases, e.g., 
97.217 Savovtac. 


. Doric accentuation, e.g., in third person plural of the 


aorist (€Osi€av for €5e1Eav) and in nominative plural of 
first and second declension (yepautarto1 and OpOpia).24 


. Individual words and forms: 


a" 


. ya (Doric for ys), e.g., 214.11 


ii. 2OTI (Doric), e.g., 18.4, but note 103.33 mpoc 
(Ionic or Aeolic); in compounds, we find both 
Tot(1)- and mpo(o)- 


iii. 7&0 (Doric and East Aeolic), e.g., 128.3 
iv. Eywv (Doric), e.g., 93.9 

v. TL, TLV (Doric), e.g., 17.5 TIv 

vi. viv (Doric), e.g., 115.2 


vii. Apiv/Upiv (Doric), but note 97.226 Upmt (East 
Aeolic) 


viii. ai (Doric and East Aeolic), e.g., 15.8 
ix. Oka/m0Ka (Doric), e.g., 19.45 Oka 


x. Individual Doric words: 114.12 Aptauic, iapoc, 25 
Ovvua, mpAtoc, 97.180 EvOeiv 


xi. Apocope (epic and East Aeolic), e.g., 97.230 
CuBOAAWwV 


. The text of Stesichorus contains a small number of 


hyperdorisms, all concerning the intrusion of @ where 
is warranted (e.g., 97.241 wOAa for uaa), cf. Willi 
2008: 59. 


Anacreon 


Anacreon worked in Teos, Abdera, Samos, and Athens in the 


sixth and early fifth centuries BC. He composed lyric poetry 
in a literary Ionic dialect, with some small influence from 
epic and East Aeolic (pace Fick 1886: 245). By his choice of 
dialect, he places himself rather in the tradition of iambus 
and elegy than that of sung lyric. In line with that, his work 
can be connected to Theognis’ erotic elegies, but some of his 
poetry shows clear echoes of Sapphic themes. Although his 
language is clearly literary, there is evidence that it was 
influenced here and there by “ordinary speech.”26 


The edition referred to is PMG, with the addition of P.Oxy. 
3722, a commentary to Anacreon. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ Ionic dialect 
¢ Limited influence from epic 


¢ Limited influence from East Aeolic 


Particular 
1. Phonology 


a. a has become in all positions (Ionic), e.g., 358.1 
opaipnt.27 


b. First compensatory lengthening: lengthening of vowel 
(Ionic), e.g., 347.5 xElpac, 371.1 et. 


c. Second compensatory lengthening: lengthening of vowel 
(Ionic), e.g., 347.4 megoVoa, 357.4 ovuTtaiCovory. 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: vowels lengthened 
(Ionic), e.g., 348.1 youvoDpa, 389 Egivoiov. 


e€. aw > nw > ew (Ionic), often in genitive plural first 
declension, e.g., 388.10 oativewv. 


f. ae contracts to a (Ionic), e.g., 394(b) pvtton. 


g. € does not contract before 0, w, or a (Ionic), e.g., 357.5 


h. 


i. 


HEO, 388.10 xpvoea; note the occasional change of £0 to 
€v (Ionic).28 


€€ contract to €1, 00 and o€ to ov (Ionic), e.g., 346.6 
AniTHAAELV, 348.1 youvoDua, 352.2 otepavoUTa. 


Thematic third pl. act. -ovot(v) (Ionic). 


2. Morphology 


a. 


Thematic infinitives in -é1v (Ionic); athematic infinitives 
in -vou (Ionic). 


. Nominative plural article oi (Ionic). 


. Dative plural first declension -y101(v) (Ionic), e.g., 


388.3 mAEvphto1. 


. Dative plural second declension normally -o101(v) 


(Ionic), but also -o1¢ (Doric and Attic), e.g., 356b.4—5 
Kadotc/... Buvorc. 


. Dative plural third declension -eoo1(v) (East Aeolic) 


once in PMG 33.1 mrepvyéoot. 


f. Individual words and forms: 


i. Ovv (common Greek), but note Evv- (Ionic, epic, 
and perhaps East Aeolic) once as a pre-verb: 475 
eEvvijKkev 


ii. 1p0c (Ionic), e.g., 346 fr. 1.2 
iii. Eywo (Ionic), e.g., 347.8 
iv. Ob, O01, O€ (Ionic), e.g., 347.3 OD 
v. sl (Ionic), e.g., P.Oxy. 3722 fr. 21.8 
vi. Gv (Ionic), e.g., 356a.5 
vii. 2OTE (Ionic), e.g., 426 


viii. two instances of gemination (East Aeolic): 379a 
xpvoopaéwvwv and P. Oxy. 3722 fr. 16.12 KrEEv[v- 


ix. long alpha possibly retained in 382 aixpav (not all 
mss.), 393 pevaixpav, and 443 dapvon xAwpdi Tt 


€iatiou (Doric or East Aeolic) 


x. 357.11 and 365.2 Asovvooc: this non-Ionic form is 
derived from the local Samian dialect according to 
an ancient source 


xi. the tendency to add the article with the possessive 
pronoun (e.g., 358.6 TNYVv wey eur KOUNV may be 
a colloquialism (Hutchinson 2001: 261) 


Ibycus 


Ibycus was born in Rhegium (on the south-western tip of 
Italy), where Ionic was the main dialect at the time, and for 
part of his life he worked at the court of Polycrates in Samos, 
also Ionic; he is probably to be dated to the second half of the 
sixth century BC. As a bridge between West and East, his 
language is Doric with hints of epic/literary Ionic, and some 
interesting Aeolic peculiarities. His erotic poems, though 
transmitted only indirectly, permit the interpretation that they 
were originally largely Ionic.29 There is particularly little 
securely attributed material by Ibycus,30 which makes it hard 
to establish his dialectal tendencies. 


The edition referred to is PMGF.31 


Dialectal features: 


General 
¢ Doric dialect 
¢ Influence from epic 


¢ Limited influence from East Aeolic 


Particular 
1. Phonology 


a. @ retained. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: lengthening of vowel 
(strict Doric) $151.41 €ynvato. 


Q 


er 


. Second compensatory lengthening: dipthongization in 


third pl. (East Aeolic), e.g., 37a.2 iCavoroi, lengthening 
of vowel in all other cases (mild Doric), e.g., $151.13 
GAAov[c, S224.6 Emtnpnoac. The ptcp. pr. f. is not 
attested. 


. Third compensatory lengthening: vowels sometimes 


lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., $151.10 
Ee1vardctav, but sometimes not (East Aeolic) e.g., 
§303a.2 KOpav.32 Since Doric and epic tend to have 
compensatory lengthening, the short forms must be 
regarded as influence from his local dialect, or from East 
Aeolic. 


. ao and aw contract to a, e.g., $166.15 MoipQv, or 


remain uncontracted, e.g., S166.19]voma@ovec. There is 
one Ionic formation: 288 yAaukewy, if the reading is 
correct.33 


does not contract before 0, w, or a, e.g., 6.5 TOOMEW, 
$151.46 KaAAsoc, $166.35 Groea. A possible exception 
is 257a.9 eDwOn, but this fragment’s attribution to 
Ibycus is not secure (pace West 1984). 


. €€ contracts to E1, 00 to ov (mild Doric), e.g., 32 eVpEtv. 


There is one likely instance of strict Doric: $151.12 
[Op ]vijy, and €€ remains uncontracted in $151.2 
TIEPIKAEEC. 


. Thematic third plural active -o101(v) (Aeolic), e.g., 


37a.2 iCavo10l. 


2. Morphology 


a. 


Q 


Thematic infinitives in -ev (Doric), e.g., $166.14 &xev, 
but note 32 eVpstv (Ionic). 


. Article nominative plural first declension at, e.g., 5.1 


and 5.4 (non-Doric). 


. Dative plural first declension -a1c (Doric) preferred 


slightly over -o101(v) (East Aeolic). 


Dative plural second declension -o1¢ (Doric) preferred 


slightly over -0101(v) (Ionic and East Aeolic). The 
longer forms may be explained as literary, possibly epic 
influence.34 


e. Dative plural third declension -eoo1(v) (East Aeolic) is 
frequent, e.g., S222.6 AxéEootv, but in quotations we 
also find the non-Aeolic form, e.g., 286.5 Epveotv.35 


f. Accusative plural first declension -ac¢ not securely 
attested. 


g. Doric accentuation found in the papyri may have been 
due (in part) to an attempt by Alexandrian scholars to 
recreate the—by then Doric—local dialect of 
Rhegium.36 


h. Schema Ibyceum: the use of -901 in the indicative third 
sg. act. (normally a subjunctive form). This is to be 
explained through analogy with -<1 forms in indicative 
and subjunctive (rather than -n1), which could be a result 
of shortening of long final diphthongs in the Western 
colonies of Euboea.37 


i. Individual words and forms: 
i. 1&0 (Doric and East Aeolic), e.g., $151.46 


ii. 1p0c (Ionic and East Aeolic), but note 6.6 mot 
(Doric) 


iii. Eywv (Doric) once in $221.4 
iv. OU and O¢ (Ionic), e.g., $151.47 
v. viv (Doric), e.g., 287.5 

vi. ait (Doric and East Aeolic) 


vii. K&(v) (Doric), but note $151.23 Gv (Ionic) supplied 
(wrongly?) in lacuna 


viii. Oka/7t6K (Doric) but note 30a, $220.6 moTE/ 
mote (Ionic and East Aeolic) 


j. Hyperdorisms: $151.17 UmJepaqavov.38 


Simonides 


Simonides worked on Ceos, an Ionic island, from the mid- 
sixth to the mid-fifth century BC. His melic poetry, which 
concerns us here, is largely Doric. However, Simonides 
employs fewer obscure Doric forms than that of his 
predecessors, and frequent influence from Ionic.39 The 
dialect of his elegies and epigrams, conversely, is primarily 
Ionic, under the influence of generic convention. As is the 
case for Ibycus, little of Simonides’ melic lyric survives, 
which makes generalizing statements about his dialect 
difficult. 


The edition referred to is PMG. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ Doric dialect 
¢ Influence from Ionic 


¢ Limited influence from East Aeolic 


Particular 
1. Phonology 


a. @ retained. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: vowel normally 
lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., 509.2 xElpac, but 
note 543.6 xépa (East Aeolic) 


o 


Second compensatory lengthening: vowel normally 
lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., 600 otiGovoa, but 
note 519 fr. 92.3 teAEooouc and 577a.1, 519 fr. 22.3 
Moov (East Aecolic). 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: vowels sometimes 
lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., 543.10 Sovpati, 
but sometimes not (East Aeolic), e.g., 542.12 povoc and 
possibly 519 fr. 5a.4]uoioKopat. 


e. @o and aw contract to a, e.g., 543.13 kon dv, but remain 
uncontracted in 519 fr. 73c.2 O@vo1dwv. 


a0 


aé contracts to ao (Ionic), e.g., 541.36 Bidtton. 


g. € does not normally contract before 0, w, or a, e.g., 509.1 
TloAvdebK 0c, 521.1 Ewv, 519 fr. 35b.5 Eap. 


h. €€ contract to €1, oo to ov (mild Doric), e.g., 519 fr. 
124.4 yepaipetv, or remain uncontracted, e.g., 525 voov 
and 519 fr. 32.2 péeOpa. 


-. 


. Athematic third singular in -t1 (Doric) in 519 fr. 35.5 
TTALPEITL. 


. Thematic third plural active in -ovtt (Doric) in 581.6 
Opavovtt, but in -ovor(v) (Ionic) in 508.5 kakcovor(v) 
and possibly in 533b Anotpemovol. 


ete 


2. Morphology 


a. Thematic infinitives in -€1v (Ionic), but note 519 fr. 
79.12 ®opév (Doric). Athematic infinitives in -pev 
(Doric and Aeolic) but note 542.13 €upevon (East 
Aeolic).40 


b. Genitive singular second declension normally in -ov 
(Ionic), but 10x -o10 (epic), e.g., 519 fr. 46.2 Avéporo. 
Note—textually difficult—551 B10Tw (Doric). 


c. Dative plural first declension -a1c (Doric) preferred over 
-a101(v) (epic and East Aeolic).41 


d. Dative plural second declension -0101(v) (epic/Ionic and 
East Aeolic) preferred over -o1¢ (Doric). 


e. Dative plural third declension normally -eoot(v) (East 
Aeolic) but 2x -01(v) (Doric and Ionic). 


f. Individual words and forms: 
i. WET (Ionic), e.g., 527.3 petappinter 
ii. WoT (Doric), though only attested in the epigrams 


iii. Eyw (Ionic), e.g., 542.21 


iv. Second person pronouns in 6-, e.g., 559.1 ob 
v. HIV (Ionic), e.g., 508.4, but note 541.8 viv (Doric) 


vi. 542.26 Umiv (Ionic and Doric) but often emended 
to Upp (East Aeolic) 


vii. gi (Ionic) and ai (Doric and East Aeolic) equally 
common 


viii. K&(v) (Doric and East Aeolic) and Gv (Ionic) 
equally common 


ix. WOTE (Ionic), e.g., 521.1 


x. One case of athematic conjugation of a contract 
verb (East Aeolic): 542.27 €raivnut 


xi. One case of gemination (East Aeolic): 559.2 €AAa01 


Pindar 


Originally from Thebes in Boeotia, Pindar worked for 
patrons throughout the Greek world in the late sixth and the 
first half of the fifth century BC. His poetry, transmitted in 
mediaeval manuscripts and a number of papyri, is ina 
largely Doric dialect, but with strong Aeolic influence.42 At 
times he also allows specifically epic forms, especially often 
in Pyth. 4 (see Forssman 1966: 86-100). His native Boeotian, 
conversely, has left few traces in the text, perhaps because 
most of his songs were performed elsewhere, for a non- 
Boeotian audience. 


The edition referred to is S-M. 


Dialectal features: 


General 
¢ Doric dialect 
¢ Strong influence from East Aeolic 


* epic influence 


Particular 
1. Phonology: 


a. a retained. 


b. First compensatory lengthening: vowels sometimes 
lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., Nem. 1.2 
KAsiwav, Nem. 7.61 oxotetvov, but more often 
geminated (East Aeolic), e.g., Pyth. 4.14 Gpuec, Ol. 1.6 
AEVVOV. 


Qa 


. Second compensatory lengthening: dipthongization 
(Aeolic) in feminine participle, e.g., Ol. 1.31 
émpepotoa, and sometimes in aorist participle, 
e.g.,Pyth. 4.61 abdaoatoa, vowel lengthened in all 
other cases (mild Doric), e.g., Nem. 5.15 QAkipoue. 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: vowels sometimes 
lengthened (Ionic or mild Doric), e.g., Pyth. 9.27 
pobvay, Ol. 3.40 Estviaic, but more often not (East 
Aeolic), e.g., Ol. 7.43 Kopa, Pyth. 11.16 Eévov.43 


. ao and aw if contracted yield a, e.g., Pyth. 8.46 
Adxpva. 


io) 


™ 


ae contracts to a, but note Nem. 5.5 vikn (< (€)vikae, 
Doric). 


g. € does not normally contract before o, w, or a, e.g., Ol. 


1.116 €6vta, O!. 10.105 Avabdéa, but note Ol. 12.6a 
wevon. 


h. e€ contract to «1 (mild Doric), e.g., Pyth. 5.107 KElvov; 
oo contract in gen. sg. m. (mild Doric), e.g., Ol. 1.2 
TAOUTOD, but note fr. 333.6 HvtayyéAw and fr. 333.8 
‘Opxouev@® (strict Doric). 00 can also remain 
uncontracted, e.g., Pyth. 10.68 vooc. 


. 


. Thematic third plural active -ovtt (Doric), e.g., N. 9.27 
oebvyovtt, preferred over -o101(v) (East Aeolic), e.g., O. 
7.95 SimOvooo1w1v.44 


2. Morphology 


Qa 


io) 


. Thematic infinitives in -etv (Ionic), e.g., Ol. 2.69 Exe1v 


but a few cases of -&v (Doric), e.g., Ol. 1.3 yapvev; 
infinitive of verbs in -éw is contracted, e.g., Ol. 1.116 
Ou1Aelv. Athematic infinitives normally in -wev (Doric 
and East Aeolic), e.g., Ol. 6.63 twev, but some cases of - 
uevon (East Aeolic) and -vou (Ionic). 


Dative plural first declension -aic¢ (Doric) narrowly 
preferred over -ao1(v) (East Aeolic). 


. Dative plural second declension -o1c (Doric) narrowly 


preferred over -o101(v) (Ionic and East Aeolic). 


. Dative plural third declension in -o1(v) (Ionic), e.g., Ol. 


6.55 Aktlotv, or -Eoo1(v) (East Aeolic), e.g., Pyth. 1.79 
TTAISEDOLV.45 


. Peculiarities 


i. 1pOc (Ionic), but 25x mot (Doric) 


ii. peta (Ionic), but c. 10x m&5G or 1£5- (Doric and 
East Aeolic) 


i. si (Ionic), but note Pyth. 4.78 ait’ @v (Doric and 
East Aeolic) 


il 


=n 


iv. yw (Ionic and East Aeolic) preferred over Eywv 
(Doric) 


v. Second person pronouns: normally o- (Ionic), but 
about one thirds t- (Doric), especially in dative, 
e.g., Ol. 5.7 tiv, Ol. 8.10 Tor 


vi. Hv (Ionic) and viv (Doric) used interchangeably 


vii. Appi and Uppt (East Aeolic) preferred, but 3x 
Uutv (Doric) Ol. 14.5, Isthm. 2.30, fr. 122.6 


viii. 7OTE (Ionic and East Aeolic), but 3x ToKa, in Ol. 
6.66 and Nem. 6.12 (Doric) 


ix. £020c (East Aeolic),46 e.g., Ol. 2.19 
x. 61601 imp. pr. (Boeotian?), e.g., Nem. 5.5047 


xi. yAt@apov (Doric) for BAEPapov (Ionic) in about 


half of extant instances, e.g. 


xii. Hyperdorisms: on possible hyperdoric a, see Strunk 
1964 and Forssman 1966: 83-85 


Bacchylides 


Bacchylides hailed from the same island as Simonides, Ceos, 
and is regarded in the biographical tradition as having been 
his nephew, living from the late sixth to middle of the fifth 
century BC. As for Simonides, Bacchylides’ native Ionic has 
left a clear mark in his poetry. The find of a magnificent 
papyrus roll at the end of the nineteenth century means that 
the size of his corpus is second only to that of Pindar’s. In 
this single manuscript, Bacchylides’ language shows distinct 
dialectal inconsistency, which is often metrically guaranteed. 
Nonetheless, the dialect is far from the author’s native Ionic, 
with some Doric, some East Aeolic, and some epic or more 
generally archaizing features. It is common practice to call 
Bacchylides’ language basically the same as that of Pindar 
(rigoin 1993: XLIX), but this is unhelpful. Bacchylides uses 
more epic and Ionic forms, and he differs especially from 
Pindar in his avoidance of East Aeolic forms. His encomia 
and erotic poetry may have been more Ionic than his other 
lyric.48 


The edition referred to is Maehler 2003. 


Dialectal features: 


General 


¢ Doric dialect 
¢ Influence from Ionic and epic 


¢ Occasional influence from East Aeolic 


Particular 
1. Phonology 


a. a typically retained, but not consistently.49 


b. First compensatory lengthening: vowel lengthened 
(Ionic), e.g., 5.14 KAEtvoc, 2.4 OpacbyxEIpoc, but note 
the East Aeolic forms 17.25 Gut and 5.182 xAcEvvoc. 


Qa 


. Second compensatory lengthening: vowel lengthened 
(Ionic), e.g., 3.63 Exovory, 5.142 AykAavoaoa, 11.56 
isto. The exceptions are 13.227 Ema0pryoaic (not 
certain) and 19.134 Aoxoloav. 


d. Third compensatory lengthening: vowel typically 
lengthened (Ionic), e.g., 13.206 KaA@c, 12.8 
HovvordAay, 11.85—-6 Eeiva.s0 


. a tends to contract to a (Ionic), e.g., 13.180 
oTpw@ata. 


io) 


a 


ao and aw contract to a, e.g., 5.193 Movodiy, 13.164—5 
di[v]Qvta or remain uncontracted, e.g., 17.3 Taovulv. 


g. € does not normally contract before 0, w, or a, e.g., 1.165 
Kéap, 1.166 Ewv, 1.173 Apvedc. In the case of co, we 
sometimes find the Ionic ev, e.g., 18.12 p0éyyev. 


h. €€ contracts to €1, e.g., 5.90 KELvov, 00 does not 
normally contract, e.g., 5.95 voov. 


. 


. Digamma is treated inconsistently, sometimes obviating 
hiatus, e.g., 9.45 moAvGnAwte (F)Gvaé, sometimes not, 
e.g., 3.765 Gvaé. 


. Thematic third plural active -ovo1(v) (Ionic), e.g., 5.24 
(oxovo1, but tendentially -ovtt (Doric) after -oo- and - 
€-, and when the final syllable is elided, e.g., 5.22 
Traooovtt, 13.231 kapvéovtt, Pa. 4.79 Bpidovt.’ For 
verbs in -€w, we also find Ionic -eDo1(v), e.g., 9.43 
oikeVo1. 


ae 


2. Morphology 


a. Thematic infinitives in -e1v (Ionic), e.g., 4.20 Aayxavetv, 
but a few cases of -ev (Doric), e.g., 16.18 OvEV; 
infinitive of verbs in -éw is contracted, e.g., 9.6 UpvElv. 


Athematic infinitives in -uev (Doric and Aeolic), e.g., 
19.12 ipev, but note 18.14 €upevou (East Aeolic). 


b. Finite aorist forms often unaugmented (epic), e.g., 3.9 
Oponoe. 

c. Article nominative plural first/second declension 
normally ai/oi (non-Doric), but note 9.42 tai and 5.149 
TOL. 

d. Genitive singular second declension in -ov (Ionic), with 
a few instances of -o10 (epic), e.g., 10.37 AptyvwTot0. 


e. Dative plural first declension -a1c (Doric) narrowly 
preferred over -ao1(v) (epic and East Aeolic), but note 
13.135 KA1oiniotv (epic/Tonic). 


f. Dative plural second declension -o101(v) (Ionic and East 
Aeolic) preferred over -o1c (Doric) 


g. Dative plural third declension -o1(v), e.g., 5.72 tle] bxEo1, 
but occasionally -eoo1(v) (East Aeolic), e.g., 5.96 
Gvdpeoov and 13.203 navtEoot. 


h. Individual words and forms: 


_ 


. HET (Ionic), but note 16.9 mEdo1xvelv (Doric and 
East Aeolic) 


ii. 1pOc (Ionic), but 2x moti (Doric): 16.29 and 11.96 
iii. Eyw (Ionic), e.g., 13.221 

iv. OV, OF, O01 (Ionic), but note 18.14 tiv (Doric) 

v. viv (Doric), but note 11.111 ptv (onic) 

vi. 17.25 Gppi (East Aeolic) 


vii. gi (Ionic), but 2x ai (Doric): 17.64 at K(e) (epic) 
and 5.5 al tic 


viii. Av (Ionic) preferred over K&(v) (Aeolic) 
ix. WOTE (Ionic), e.g., 3.23 
x. One case of gemination (East Aeolic): 11.8 €4da01 


xi. thematic third singular subjunctive. in -not (epic), 


e.g., 19.3-4 AOXNO1 


xii. Apocope (epic and East Aeolic), e.g., in 5.7 
Apmadoac 


Late-Classical and Hellenistic Lyric 


The lyric koiné survives the canon of nine lyric poets, but 
what little we can discern of late-Classical and Hellenistic 
lyric suggests a further simplification of the dialect. In the 
late fifth-century poet Timotheus, the proponent of the “New 
Music” (see LeVen (Chapter 25) in this volume), the Aeolic 
element appears to have disappeared completely. The 
Hellenistic poet-scholar Callimachus, however, revives 
Pindar’s rich lyric language, and applies it even outside of 
the lyric meters (i.e., hexameter and elegiac distichon): see 
Morrison (Chapter 27) in this volume. Moreover, the dialect 
even more clearly becomes a tool in the hands of 
Callimachus, as he adapts his language at will. Thus he 
writes Doric iambos (Ia. 6, 9, 11), a genre normally 
associated with Ionic, while another has Aeolic 
reminiscences (/a. 7).51 A similar flexibility can be found in 
Theocritus, who has a set of Lesbian poems, in Lesbian 
meter and East Aeolic dialect (28-31), while most of his 
other poetry is in Doric hexameters.52 


The language of Corinna, a Boeotian poet whose date is a 
debated issue,53 is strongly influenced by the dialect of her 
native region. Unlike for Pindar, who keeps his language 
almost entirely free of Boeotian words and forms, Corinna’s 
poetry is transmitted with the peculiar spelling that reflects 
the vocalization particular to Boeotia. The dialect is 
characterized especially by the monopthongization of certain 
diphthongs (e.g., a1 > n, 01 > v) and the raising of some 
vowels (e.g., 1 > €1, €1 > 1) with secondary further shifts (e.g., 
v > Ov). 


Imperial Lyric 


By Roman times, the attitude toward the lyric dialect has 
become yet less strict. Mesomedes, a Cretan poet working at 
the court of Hadrian, has recourse to the whole arsenal of 
poetic forms and expressions, without any care for 
consistency, e.g., 3.17-19 Niknv ... mapedpov Aikac, G. 
Most non-Attic elements can at this point justifiably be called 
Doric coloring, although he too allowed East Aeolic forms in 
his poetry (e.g., 2.9 (xveoor). Julia Balbilla, a poet at the 
same court, was more strict in her use of dialect. The four 
epigrams she composed to be inscribed on the Colossus of 
Memnon in Egyptian Thebes are all in the East Aeolic 
dialect. Unlike Mesomedes, she must have read and 
consciously imitated Sappho’s language and poetry, albeit in 
the poetic form of the elegiac distichon.54 


Although little other lyric poetry can be securely dated to the 
Imperial period, one recently published fragment (P. Oxy. 
5191) illustrates the continuity of the lyric koiné. Datable to 
the Roman period because of the occurrence of KomtitwA10¢ 
(an epithet of Jupiter) in line 6, this fragment of unclear 
nature shows a typical mix of Ionic and Doric characteristics, 
though without any East Aeolic elements (see above on 
Timotheus).55 Long a is largely retained, except in two epic 
borrowings (Hesiod). Like in Bacchylides, lexical choice is 
not consistent (e.g., 1. 4 meAwpiov and |. 12 meAwpnNv). 


FURTHER READING 


For a brief overview of the Greek literary dialects, one may 
turn to Tribulato 2010. Miller 2013 is more extensive, paying 
special attention to the language of Homer and the lyric 
poets. As regards individual authors, see Hinge 2006 on 
Alcman, but also read the important critiques of his main 
thesis in Cassio 2007 and Willi 2012: 274-278; most 
recently, see Miller 2013: 198-203. | For what is often 
simply called the Lesbian dialect, see Hamm 1957, Hooker 
1977, and Bowie 1981; more recently, see Tribulato 2008a: 


152-162. | For Stesichorus, see the seminal work of 
Nothiger 1971, but now also Willi 2008: 58-74 and Davies 
and Finglass 2014: 40-46. | Anacreon’s dialect has not been 
the subject of thorough study, but useful remarks can be 
found in Fick 1886: 242—272, Garzon Diaz 1990-1991: 60-— 
61, and Hutchinson 2001: 260-261. | Discussions of Ibycus’ 
dialect tend to be subsumed into larger discussions of the 
dialect of choral lyric (e.g., Felsenthal 1980; Triimpy 1986), 
but see Nothiger 1971 and Ucciardello 2005: 23-54 for 
useful observations.56 | Despite its title, Poltera 1997 is not 
an accessible guide to Simonides’ language, but it deals 
admirably with specific issues and contains valuable 
observations. One might rather start with Nothiger 1971, or 
with the brief overview in Miller 2013: 158-161. | Nothiger 
1971 gives a good overview of Pindar’s language, while 
Forssman 1966 specifically studies the long a in the Pindaric 
corpus. Hummel 1993 attempts to capture the syntax of 
Pindaric language. | The fullest work on Bacchylides’ dialect 
is Schéne 1899, but there are more accessible decriptions in 
Jebb 1905: 79-92, Irigoin 1993: XLIX-LIII, and Maehler 
2003: XIX—XXI. 


Notes 
1 See Cassio 1993 and Willi 2012. 


2 This form does not occur in epic, so it must be regarded as 
influence from earlier East Aeolic poetry: either the lyric 
tradition that came to Sparta, or lost Aeolic epic; cf. Nothiger 
1971: 43, Braswell 1988: 380-381, and Hinge 2006: 41. 


3 Ruijgh 1989: 89 argues that Aleman used M@oa rather than 
Motoc to underline the “local character” of his poetry’s 
subject. 


4 Hinge 2006: 50. 


5 It is generally assumed that this spelling intruded into the text 
later, once pronunciation of pre- and intervocalic t? in Laconia 


became s; see Hinge 2006: 70-78 for extensive discussion. 
6 Hinge 2006: 87. 
7 Hinge 2006: 151. 
8 Silk 2010: 431. 


9 In the case of -ens East Aeolic yields -e1c¢ through 
diphthongization (raising of the 7), whereas Attic-Ionic yields 
the same form through loss of the n and subsequent lengthening 
of e. In Att.-Ion. -1¢ is a spurious diphthong, i.e., a digraph 
spelling representing a single long vowel, in this case a long 
closed e. 


10 See Hooker (1977: 23-27), Bowie (1981: 69-74), and Miller 
2013: 248-249. 


11 The main argument for this is that in a number of cases Bp- 
makes metrical position; see Bowie (1981: 80-84), against 
Hooker (1977: 29-30). 


12 Voigt and other editors print kaAnupt (and 6pnuut, etc.), but 
this form of the first sg. is not supported by linguistic theory or 
manuscript evidence; cf. Miller 2013: 243 and De Kreij 2016: 
68. 


13 See Hooker 1977: 112 for this argument. 


14 Hooker 1977: 13-17 offers important critical comments about 
the editorial practice of applying psilosis throughout in the 
Lesbian poets. 


15 See West 1970a and Hooker 1977: 18-23. 
16 Gentili 1958: xxiti—xxiv. 
17 Poltera 1997: 541. 


18 See e.g., N6thiger 1977: 126-127 with n. 1, Cassio 2005, 
Tribulato 2008b: 194-195. 


19 For the confusion about Matauros/Metauros and its geographic 
location, see the discussion in Ercoles 2013: 272-275. 


20 See D’ Alessio 2015, pace Davies and Finglass 2014: 61. 


21 So Colvin 2007: 55 and Willi 2008: 74-76. Russo 1999: 340 
and Silk 2010: 426 rather see his language as basically epic 
Ionic with Doric coloring. 


22 Cassio 1999: 204—206. From the fifth century onward, Magna 
Graecia was steadily Doricized, which may have had an effect 
in the later transmission of the poetry. 


23 Davies and Finglass 2014: 46. 
24 See Curtis 2011: 48 and Davies and Finglass 2014: 43. 


25 This form also occurs on Sicily, as early as 600-550 BCe, e.g., 
Isic.MG 135. 


26 So Hutchinson 2001: 261; cf. Silk 2010: 431. 


27 This is due to some extent to editorial intervention: the 
manuscripts have a in a number of cases, but they have been 
consistently eliminated from the editions; cf. Garz6n Diaz 
1990: 61. 


28 The manuscripts quite regularly have ev, but the editors differ 
in their approaches to this vocalization. 


29 Ucciardello 2005: 44, with his evidence for Ionic erotic poetry 
gathered on 40-43. 


30 See Ucciardello 2005: 21—23 for an overview of the papyri 
attributed, with differing degrees of certainty, to Ibycus. 


31 Thus following Page and Davies in attributing P.Oxy. 2735 to 
Ibycus (frr. 166-219), contra West. 


32 See Hinge 2006: 50. 
33 For this reading, see Brillante 1998: 13-20. 
34 See Nothiger 1971: 25 and Hinge 2006: 151 n. 2. 


35 See Ucciardello 2005: 37—38 on the likely Attic influence on 
this form. 


36 See Cassio 1999: 208 and Ucciardello 2005: 48—49. 


37 Peters 1987: 256. 


38 So Nothiger 1971: 61, but Ucciardello 2005: 46-47 points out 
that the derivation of the first a is unclear. 


39 See Poltera 1997: 503 and Miller 2014: 161. 


40 In his elegiac poetry he employs Ionic forms, e.g., 21.3 West 
elval. 


41 In his elegiac poetry we find Ionic -niot(v), cf. Poltera 1997: 
521-523. 


42 The Byzantine scholar Eustathius already noted that Pindar had 
many Aeolic forms (§21, p. 16.18 Kambylis). 


43 See Hinge 2006: 50. 


44 The manuscripts read -ovo1(v) (onic) as only or variant reading 
in a number of cases, but the editors always print -o101(v). 


45 See Nothiger 1971: 34 for details. 
46 See Pavese 1967: 174 n. 1. 


47 See Strunk 1960 for the argument that this form is from 
Pindar’s native Boeotian dialect. 


48 Ucciardello 2005: 43 and Maehler 2003: xviii—xix. 


49 See further Jebb 1905: 79-80, Néthiger 1971: 62-3 and 68-70, 
and Maehler 2003 XIX—XX about Ionic n in Bacchylides. 


50 See Hinge 2006: 50. 
51 See Hutchinson 1988: 55. 
52 See Abbenes 1996 for an overview of Theocritus’ language. 


53 Traditionally regarded as a contemporary of Pindar, renewed 
study of her dialect has led scholars to date her work to the 
fourth or even third century BC; cf. Lobel 1930 and West 
1990a. As for the date of our texts, Penney (personal 
communication dated 11/04/2018) notes that “the stage that our 
texts of Corinna seem to represent would be right for about 200 
BC.” 


54 On her active reception of Sappho 1, see De Kreij 
(forthcoming-a). 


55 De Kreij 2014. 


56 Wilkinson 2013: 37 provides no linguistic introduction or 
commentary. 


CHAPTER 11 
Deixis and World Building 


Evert van Emde Boas 


Introduction 


As a concept in linguistics, deixis refers to the ways in which 
aspects of the context of utterance, particularly the time, 
place, and participants of a speech event, are encoded in 
language through grammatical or lexical means.1 The main 
linguistic items with a primarily deictic function (many 
others may be used deictically) are personal pronouns (in 
Greek, €yw “I,” ov “you,” etc.), demonstratives (65¢ “this,” 
(€)kelvog “that,” etc.), certain adverbs of time and place (vv 
“now,” €kel “there,” etc.), and verbal markings of person and 
tense. The entities and actions referred to by such items can 
typically not be properly identified without relevant prior 
knowledge (or real-time perception) of the relevant context: 
in a sentence like “I was walking along here yesterday,” the 
referents of “I,” “here,” and “yesterday” depend on who 
utters the sentence where and when—they depend, in other 
words, on a given reference point, the “deictic center” (or in 
Bihler’s (1934) formulation, the origo). 


Deixis is thus all about the relationship between language 
and aspects of the situation in which that language is 
produced. Given the established tradition of contextualizing 
or historicizing approaches to Greek lyric and the 
accompanying interest in the context(s) of (first and 
subsequent) performance(s), and given the even longer- 
standing interest in the identity and role of the “lyric I,” it is 
no surprise that such a phenomenon has attracted great deal 
of attention:2 “the appeal of deixis is no doubt its promise of 
return to performance” (Edmunds 2008: 89). Yet, as studies 


of Greek lyric deixis have pointed out from the outset, such a 
promise can be “delusive” (Edmunds, ibid.), because of the 
flexibility of deictics and the particular conventions of 
(various types of) lyric poetry. As I will argue at the end of 
this chapter, an alternative or at least complementary 
approach that focuses on the importance of deictics in lyric 
“world building” may eventually prove more fruitful. 


Some Definitions 


The main categories of deixis that are distinguished in 
handbooks (and amply represented in cross-linguistic 
studies) are person deixis (/, you), spatial deixis (here, there; 
come, go), and temporal deixis (now, then; tomorrow, 
yesterday). The speaker—hearer division is often at the heart 
not just of person deixis but of spatial deixis as well: for 
instance, the Greek tripartite system of demonstrative 
pronouns (65¢, otos, (€)ketvoc) can be roughly described as 
consisting of one “proximal” deictic indicating physical or 
cognitive nearness to the speaker (05¢ “this (here near me)’), 
one deictic indicating proximity to the hearer (oUtoc “‘this/ 
that (there near you)”’), and one “distal” deictic indicating 
that the referent falls outside of the immediate field of the 
speaker-hearer interaction (€xelvog “‘that”). (The system is 
controversial; for discussion see, e.g., Bakker 2010b: 152— 
161, Ruijgh 2006.) Other types of deixis that are frequently 
discussed are social deixis (e.g., the use of titles and 
honorifics), and the quite separate category of textual or 
discourse deixis. Discourse deixis locates referents not in the 
text-external speech situation (sometimes called “exophoric” 
reference) but in the discourse itself (““endophoric” reference: 
e.g., “the conclusion of this [i.e., the preceding] argument is 
that...””). Discourse deixis thus overlaps with the (itself 
hugely problematic) concept of anaphora, that is, reference to 
previously expressed textual elements; more generally, deixis 
is only one of various more or less context-dependent ways 
in which language can refer, including through definite 


expressions (the woman), proper nouns, anaphoric 
expressions (he, she, it), etc., all of which are relevant to a 
discussion of lyric practice. 


Another distinction, which has been the focus of much 
discussion in work on lyric deixis, is that between gestural or 
ocular deixis (Biihler 1934: demonstratio ad oculos) on the 
one hand and imaginary deixis (deixis am phantasma) on the 
other. In the former, the referent of a deictic is physically 
present and perceptible in the speech situation, e.g., “this 
apple,” said when the speaker is pointing at an apple; the 
latter kind of deixis will have been at work for many readers 
of the first half of this sentence, who may have visualized in 
their minds an apple and a speaker pointing at it. The deictic 
“this” points now only to an imagined entity (incidentally, so 
does the definite noun phrase “the speaker’), and the deictic 
center to which the “this” is oriented is equally imaginary 
rather than present in any physical environment. Further 
subdivisions are possible: deictics may point to actual things 
that are nevertheless not visible and therefore have to be 
imagined (e.g., an apple hidden from view), or to purely 
fictional entities (fictive deixis). Imaginary/fictive de1xis is 
closely related to our ability to interpret language from the 
perspective of an origo that is not centered on our own 
person and our own here and now: we can (partially) project 
our frame of reference to another place, time, and/or person, 
either real or fictional, and we indeed do so constantly when 
interpreting language—not least in the case of literary 
language. We can also frequently and relatively effortlessly 
move from one deictic center to another—so-called “deictic 
shifts.” 


The fact that a word like “this” may be used for spatial deixis 
both ocular and imaginary, as well as for discourse deixis, is 
a source of difficulty for the interpretation of deictics in 
Greek lyric texts. In the first lines of Alcaeus fr. 129, for 
instance, when the speaker states that “the Lesbians founded 
this great shrine” (tOde AEOB101 ... TEMEVOG HEYA ... 


Kateooav, 1-2), how should we interpret the use of the 
deictic Tode? 


Is the opening demonstrative a matter of ocular deixis, 
with Alcaeus situated in or near this temenos and 
addressing persons who could see it? Was he, for an 
example, in some temporary shelter, an asylum, which the 
band of exiles had erected? Or is it imaginary deixis, 
intending to invoke the femenos in the mind of an 
audience physically remote from it? It is difficult to decide 
between these alternatives, although one is drawn to the 
former. For the re-use of this poem, in other times and 
other places, the deixis is per force imaginary, at first 
imaginary and accurately imaginable (by Lesbians and 
others who had visited the temenos ...), then, with the 
passage of time, less accurately imaginable, and 
ultimately a matter of scholarly debate. 


(Edmunds 2012) 


In the next ten lines of the same poem, forms of 65¢ recur 
twice more, and raise similar issues: once the reference is to 
“this Dionysus” (tovde ... ZOvvvoov, 8-9; Dionysus is one of 
the three gods with an altar at the temenos, together with 
Zeus and Hera, who is addressed with the second person o€, 
5), and once to “these troubles” (tQ@vde poxXOwv, 11) from 
which Alcaeus begs release from the gods (this may still, 
though somewhat less straightforwardly, be interpreted as a 
case of either ocular or imaginary deixis; the possibility of 
discourse deixis is also relevant here). It is, of course, 
possible if not likely that this ambiguity is built in by design, 
precisely to allow for flexibility of performance setting: “the 
repeated use of deictic pronouns ... and the whole opening 
section serve to conjure up the sanctuary setting wherever it 
was performed” (Budelmann 201 8b: 94). 


Spatial Deixis 


Alcaeus’ sanctuary is a first example of how spatial deictics 


have been taken as clues to original performance contexts, 
and as the key for later audiences to perform imaginative 
reconstructions of such contexts. Most of the work done in 
this area has focused on texts which appear to anchor 
themselves in non-fictional (or at least not obviously 
fictional) performance setting, primarily Bacchylides’ and 
Pindar’s epinicians and Alcman’s First Partheneion (see 
especially Felson 2004a). In the case of epinician poetry, 
deictics are sometimes taken as straightforwardly relating to 
the context of first performances in the victor’s hometown or 
at the site of the games. But D’ Alessio has rightly warned 
that such complex texts as Pindar’s odes “should not be read 
only from the deictic point of view of their performances,” 
remarking that “their pragmatic value is different from that of 
a straightforward everyday face-to-face communicative 
situation” (D’ Alessio 2009b: 118). A good example of a 
victory ode which complicates a one-to-one identification of 
the deictic center implicit in (parts of) the text with any 
single performance venue is Olympian 8, which begins as 
follows: 


oto. & Mateo W xpeuoootEegdvav 
déSAwv, OVAunla, 

S€onotv AdaGetac, lva pdvtiec Avdoec 

€umVpolc TEKPALOPOPEVOL TapaTE LEMVTAaL 
AtOc ApyiKepovvou, 

el tiv yet AOVOV AvepWnwv EEL 

PAaLopEvev peydAav 

Qoetav Supwot Aawetv, 

tOv SE pOxP8wv Aynvody: 

Qvt. a Avetat 6€ mp0c xAotv EVoEBRlac 
Avé6op@v Attotc- 

AX’ W Mloac eWSevdpov én’ Adge@t 
GAococ, 

tOvSe K@pov Kal otegavagpoplav S&Eat: 
peya tot KA€éoc atet, 

Witivt oOv yépac &onet’ AvyAodv. 


(Pindar Ol. 8.1-11) 


O mother of the golden-crowned games, Olympia, 
mistress of truth, where men who are seers examine burnt 
offerings and test Zeus of the bright thunderbolt, to see if 
he has any word concerning mortals who are striving in 
their hearts to gain a great success and respite from their 
toils; but men’s prayers are fulfilled in return for piety. O 
sanctuary of Pisa with beautiful trees on the Alpheus, 
receive this revel band and its wearing of crowns; for 
great fame is always his whom your illustrious prize 
attends. 


(trans. Race) 


The address to Olympia and to the district of Pisa, combined 
with the prayer that it accepts “this revel band” (tovde 
«G)pov, 10), would seem to suggest that the song points self- 
referentially to a performance at Olympia shortly after 
Alcimedon’s victory in the boys’ wrestling competition. But 
a few lines after this opening the speaker first mentions the 
victor’s hometown of Aegina (Aiyivav, 20), describes it as 
“(the place) where Themis is most venerated among men” 
(EvOa ... Aoxetta O€uic EEox’ AvOpwWrwv, 22-23—still 
compatible with a performance at Olympia), and then uses 
the same proximal deictic 65¢ to refer to Aegina as “this 
seagirt land” (tAvd’ GA1epKEa xWpav, 25). A reference to the 
Aeginetean progenitor Aeacus then introduces a mythical 
narrative (30-51), mostly set at Troy, but ending with 
Aeacus being led “here” (SeUpo, 51) by Poseidon. 


These instances of “this” and “here” cannot all be cases of 
ocular deixis oriented at one and the same performance 
venue. Various scenarios have been proposed to resolve this 
apparent conflict: some scholars interpret either the 
references to Olympia or those to Aegina as instances of 
imaginary deixis (with the relevant performance set at 
Aegina or Olympia, respectively); others posit a double 
performance; Wilamowitz argued for a performance at an 


otherwise unattested Olympieion in Aegina (for all these 
options, see Athanassaki 2010: 264—265, with references). It 
bears noting that the latter two “solutions” are only partial 
ones, in that in both scenarios there are still deictic references 
to locations other than the venue of the hypothesized 
performance. At any rate, this example is indicative of the 
“tendency of occasional poetry to ‘overload’ references to its 
own occasion, ‘so that all the given references could not 
possibly fit any one time and any one place of performance’” 
(Athanassaki 2010: 265, quoting Nagy). I will revisit this ode 
several times below, including in a final section, in which I 
will argue that a great deal imaginative work is involved no 
matter how close an overlap we assume between the textual 
deictic center(s) and the venue of any given performance. 


As noted, investigations of spatial deixis have tended to 
focus on texts which are assumed to inscribe themselves in a 
(real, historical) choral performance. We may usefully 
contrast a text like Sappho’s fragment 31: 


palvetal pot xflvoc tooc O£0LoLV 

éupev Wvne, Ottic &vAvttO¢ Tol 

io6dvet xol nAdotov Abu gaval- 

oac Unaxovet 

Kal yedaloag ipépoev: 10 p’ AL av 

Kapdlay Ev otfGeolv EntOacev: 

Wc yao < €c > o (Sm Bodxe’, Wo PE 
eWvao!’ 

obdéév €t’ eixet, 

GAAQ xQp pev vyAMooa faye, AEnTOV 

& atixa yo. nde UnodeSp0pnKev, 

Onndtecot & ovdév Open, EnLteedp-— 

Betot 6 Axoval, 

téxoade p lSowc WOxpoc Kxaxy€etatt, 
toOpoc 6é 

taloav Aypet, yAWEOTEPA SE nolac 

éupt, te@vAxnv 6 OAlyw ‘nideVonv 

palvoy ép’ oaBtar. 


QAAQ nQv tOApotov, éenel txal n€vntat 
(Sapph. fr. 31 Campbell, text Budelmann 
2018b) 


He seems as fortunate as the gods to me, the man who sits 
opposite you and listens nearby to your sweet voice and 
lovely laughter. Truly that sets my heart trembling in my 
breast. For when I look at you for a moment, then it is no 
longer possible for me to speak; my tongue has snapped, 
at once a subtle fire has stolen beneath my flesh, I see 
nothing with my eyes, my ears hum, sweat pours from me, 
a trembling seizes me all over, I am greener than grass, 
and it seems to me that I am little short of dying. But all 
can be endured, since ... even a poor man ... 


(trans. Campbell, slightly adapted) 


The first few lines of this song, too, have a demonstrative 
pronoun (kfjvoc “that man,” 1) and other deictic elements 
(especially Evavtidc Tot “opposite you,” 2) that could be 
taken (and indeed have sometimes been taken) as spatial co- 
ordinates to be mapped onto the venue and the participants of 
a first live performance (e.g., at a wedding, with the 
addressee and the man being the bridal pair; for recent 
discussions of different views see Budelmann 2018b: 132— 
133 and D’ Alessio 2018: 57-62, both with bibliography). 
But scholars have on the whole been much less eager in this 
case than in that of Pindar’s odes to assume such a direct 
mapping of the pragmatic variables of the text onto a real-life 
performance context. As D’ Alessio points out (2018: 62), 
this state of affairs places Sappho somewhere in the middle 
of a scale; critics find it even “less difficult to acknowledge 
this liberty [1.e., to use deictics and other pragmatic devices 
independently from a live performance context] in so-called 
“sympotic” poems, allowing male poets to address distant 
interlocutors, to evoke fictional situations (impending waves, 
keeping the guard on a ship) and to express their feelings in 
abstract terms.” Thus, the Lesbian girl who scorns the aged 


speaker of Anacreon 358 PMG is only seldom identified with 
an actual hetaera at a sympotic performance, and the same 
poet’s Thracian filly (417 PMG), running away from the 
speaker, is universally taken as fictional and allegorical 
(although even in this case one could assume that the song 
was directed at an unwilling love interest at an actual 
symposium; for discussion of both poems with references, 
see Budelmann 2018b: 1-6, 196, 202-205). 


Temporal Deixis 


Temporal deixis raises a set of separate issues, although 
many of the same principles appear relevant. In general, here 
too the notion that the “now” of any given song can be 
straightforwardly identified with the moment of an original 
performance requires considerable modification. In a rich 
study of temporal deixis in Pindar, Bacchylides, and Aleman, 
D’ Alessio (2004) has identified three separate scenarios 
exploited by these authors (sometimes within one and the 
same poem), differing with respect to the relative relationship 
suggested between the “coding time” (i.e., the moment of 
composition) and the “receiving time” (1.e., the moment of 
performance) of the poems: they can show “‘deictic 
simultaneity” (that is, the two moments are presented as co- 
occurring), or the receiving time is projected into the future 
immediately following the coding time, or (a particularly 
perplexing scenario) the poem represents its own temporal 
deictic center as immediately preceding the coding time. The 
latter two scenarios account for instances of the much- 
discussed “performative future” and other future-referring 
terms (imperatives, hortative subjunctives) in choral lyric 
(see D’ Alessio 2004: 276-278 for references, and for 
discussion of the term). In Pindar’s Nemean 9, for instance, 
the poet begins with the self-exhortation “let us go in 
revelry” (kwydaoouev, 1), and then, after a long parenthesis, 
again exhorts himself to “take up the lyre, take up the aulos” 
(Ava pev ... pOputyy’,, Ava dS’ abAOvV ... Opoouev, 8), 


seemingly urging himself to begin the song which in fact has 
already begun. At the end of the poem (54-55) the speaker 
vows (eUxouat) to Zeus “to sing about that achievement [i.e., 
the victory]” (taUtav Apetav KeAadfjoar) and to “surpass 
many others in praising the victory in words” (UmEp TOAAG)v 
TE TILAA@ELV AOYolc vikav). As D’ Alessio observes (2004: 
287-288), “[t]his seems to imply a moment prior to the 
actual song, and, strictly speaking, even to the moment 
described in the opening lines: the final sentence would, 
therefore, project the composition of the ode, not its 
performance, into the future.” 


Compared to the future tense, the use of the present tense in 
lyric poetry remains somewhat understudied (but see 
Budelmann forthcoming, and more generally Culler 2014: 
167-176, 2015: 283-295). Various aspects of its use 
complicate mappings of a text’s “now” onto that of any live 
performance, or even that of a fictional setting evoked by a 
poem. First, the present in lyric very frequently refers to 
generic and timeless truths: we have already seen ample 
examples of this above in Pindar’s Olympian 8.1—11, where 
the seers “test” Zeus (TapamteipG)vta1), men’s prayers “are 
fulfilled” (Aveta), and great fame “always” (aici) attends 
Olympic victors. Pindar’s odes frequently shift into and out 
of such a generalizing mode. In solo poetry, it is often 
difficult to distinguish such generic or timeless uses of the 
present from those which refer to single events presented as 
happening in the here and now of a song, and such ambiguity 
again regularly seems to be by design. The turnings-away of 
Anacreon’s girl and filly (358, 417 PMG) are on the one 
hand presented as a concrete events in the poems’ 
(imaginary) here and now, but on the other also seem to have 
a more timeless force. The characteristic opening of love 
poems with ate or SnUte (“again”) make such a wider 
scope of an individual occurrence explicit, as well as linking 
to other performances (see for recent discussion LeVen 2018: 
225-232). The complex blend of specific and generic in 


Sappho fr. 31 will be further discussed below. 


A second “problem” is that the present tense in lyric is 
regularly used to express the speaker’s intense emotional 
states, which are presented as happening in a poem’s hic et 
nunc but seem at the same time hardly compatible with the 
composed performance of highly artificial poetic song. The 
lengthy sequence of presents and (present-tense) perfects 
describing Sappho’s symptoms in lines 7—16 of fragment 31, 
even though set up as generic occurrences by the indefinite 
temporal clause with subjunctive We ... (6w (“whenever I 
look,” 7; see further below), seems to portray the experience 
in vivid real time, but this is hardly compatible with a 
simultaneous performance by the same first-person speaker 
—the “paradox of the singer who says she cannot sing” 
(Budelmann 2018b: 135, see also D’ Alessio 2018: 57). Such 
presents thus introduce an inherent tension between various 
“nows” and between various roles of the singing “TI” (see 
below on person deixis). 


Past tenses, too, play important roles in Greek lyric. First, 
just like the future tense in choral lyric can refer to a song’s 
own future composition or performance, past tenses can be 
used to refer to a song’s history, its composition already 
undertaken or begun. Thus, in Pindar’s Nemean 3, while the 
first twelve lines portray the performance as occurring in the 
future (imperatives and futures at lines 3, 9, 10, 12), the 
aorist EBaAev (“struck (upy’”) at line 65 presents the song as 
having begun: ZeV, ... o€0 5’ AyWv, TOV Buvoc EPaAEv 
(“‘Zeus, yours is the contest which this hymn has struck”’) (on 
this feature see again D’ Alessio 2004, including discussion 
of Nemean 3 at p. 291, and a notable discussion of Olympian 
10 at pp. 270-271, 292). 


A more prominent role for past tenses in Greek lyric is, 
however, reserved for mythical and sometimes historical 
narrative. There is a good amount of lyric poetry set entirely 
or predominantly in this mode, e.g., Bacchylides’ 


dithyrambs, Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, or the “new music” of 
Timotheus’ Persians. Perhaps the more interesting cases are 
those where narrative and non-narrative passages are mixed, 
which raise with more urgency questions about the 
relationship between the world evoked by the narrative and a 
song’s projected here and now. Thus, looking again at 
Olympian 8, we have already seen that the first reference to 
Aegina is followed by a mythical narrative about its local 
hero Aeacus (30-51). As almost always in the case of 
narrative, the deictic centers at work are regularly shifted 
from that of the song’s performance: this is unquestionably 
the case with instances of quoted direct speech, such as 
Apollo’s address to Aeacus (42-46), where he notes that 
Troy is doomed to fall, “not without your children [i.e., 
Aeacus’ offspring, not that of the audience]; but it will begin 
[i.e., in the myth’s future, which is the audience’s past] with 
the first ones, and also with the fourth” (oU« Gtep mal5wv 
o€0ev, AAA’ Gua mpWtoic ApEeta Kal tetpAtoIc, 45—46).3 
Even outside of reported speech, however, deictic shifts will 
often be at work in narrative: readers/hearers often take a 
cognitive stance within the world of the narrative and then 
interpret the text from an internal perspective (this point lies 
at the heart of Duchan et al. 1995, a key work on deixis in 
narrative). Most intriguing about the case of Olympian 8, 
however, is that the narrative at its conclusion is explicitly 
connected to the here and now of the ode: Poseidon brings 
Aeacus “here” (SeUpo, 51). As such, this is one instance of 
an apparent merging of the temporal levels of a myth and the 
song framing it—a frequent occurrence in Pindar’s odes and 
elsewhere (for an even more suggestive example see 

D’ Alessio 2004: 292-294; on deixis in Pindaric narrative see 
also the contributions of Athanassaki, Martin, and Felson in 
Felson 2004a, as well as Niinlist 2007, Athanassaki 2009a, 
and Currie 2012). 


Person Deixis 


The study of person deixis in Greek lyric has a tradition long 
predating the use of the term: scholars have been debating 
the nature and identity of the singing “T’ for many decades 
and in some cases since antiquity, asking “Who sang 
Pindar’s victory odes?” (Lefkowitz 1988, together with her 
earlier study of 1963) or “Who sang Sappho’s songs?” 
(Lardinois 1996). The debate about the Pindaric “T’ is 
particularly rich and complex (for recent treatments with 
further bibliography, see D’ Alessio 1994, Currie 2013), but it 
is mirrored in some form or another for really all extant lyric 
poets, and more generally this discussion touches on the 
wider debates in scholarship about the “lyric voice” (for a 
recent brief survey see Budelmann 2018b: 14-16). 


There is no space here to survey these sprawling debates in 
all their complexity, but an example may lay bare some of 
the key issues. In Pindar’s Pythian 8 there is a mythical 
narrative (39-55) involving the Argive seer Amphiaraus and 
his son Alcmaeon (leader of the attack of the Epigoni against 
Thebes). The narrative ends with an oracle by Amphiaraus, 
and the ode then continues: 


tTotavta pév &pOEvyEat’ Apgidenoc. 

xaloav 6& xol oVtO0c AAxptiva 
OTEQAVOLOL BOAAW, 

palve 6€ xat Uuvelt, vyeltov Gti pot xol 
KTEAvav PVAGE Ev 

Undvtocev lOvtt yc OpmarOv ma’ 
QolStpov, 

pavteupatov t &pdato ouyyOvotct 
tExvatc. (Pindar Pyth. 8.56-60) 


Such were the pronouncements of Amphiaraus, and I too 
am glad to pelt Alcmaeon with wreaths and sprinkle him 
with song, because as my neighbor and guardian of my 
possessions, he met me on my way to the earth’s famed 
navel and employed his inherited skills in prophecy. 


(trans. Race, slightly adapted) 


Who is the “T’ here? Most critics have held that it must be 
the poet-performer, the same “TI” who has earlier exhorted 
himself to praise the young victor Aristomenes “through my 
art” (Eudu ... Aul woxavdu, 34). But others, most recently 
Currie (2013: 259-263), contend that the speaker here must 
be identified as the victor Aristomenes himself (with his 
voice portrayed mimetically, i.e., as if in quoted direct 
speech). Currie argues that this identification is necessary 
since it is the athlete who would seek prophetic assistance 
before competing in the games, and that the shift of speaking 
persona is made possible (even without a clear indication) by 
the deictic shift out of the narrative: “the deictic register of 
the mythical narrative (“he/they,” “then”’) is brought starkly 
up against the contrastive deictic register of the present 
performative occasion (“I/we,” “now”’), and this clash of 
deictic registers is accompanied by an effective blurring of 
speakers’ voices” (2013: 272). 


Whether or not one agrees with Currie, the fact that so much 
uncertainty is possible gets at the inherent flexibility of the 
Pindaric “TI” (and of the lyric voice more generally). It is 
more widely accepted that first-person references in choral 
lyric, whether singular or plural, can refer variously to the 
poet-composer or to the performing singer(s), and that “both 
possibilities are exploited to develop communicative 
strategies that may work as inclusive or exclusive toward the 
audience, who may or may not identify themselves with the 
speaking voice(s)” (D’ Alessio 2009b: 120). 


Less consistent attention has been paid, surprisingly, to the 
lyric second person. In Pindar, second-person pronouns and 
forms of address may refer to the Muses, gods and heroes, 
localities (e.g., Olympia/Pisa in Ol. 8, discussed above), the 
singer’s own Ovu0c (e.g., Nem. 3.26, Ol. 2.89), the victor’s 
family or ancestors, (frequently) to the victor himself, and in 
some cases to such figures as the victor’s charioteer (Ol. 
6.22)—all such figures can also be referred to in the third 
person. There is no guarantee that any of these addressees 


(or, for that matter, the poet-composer himself) were 
physically present at original performances (although the 
victor’s presence seems plausible): the pragmatic conditions 
under which lyric poetry operates need not, again, 
correspond neatly to those of prototypical speech situations. 
As for solo poetry, we have already seen above various 
examples of poetic addressees that may or may not be 
mapped onto hypothetical addressees present at 
performances: the address to Hera in Alcaeus fr. 129, line 5, 
takes on different connotations if her altar is thought to be in 
view; Anacreon addresses a filly who might be (but is not 
often) supposed to correspond to a girl at the symposium. 
The “you” of Sappho fr. 31 has been reconstructed by some 
scholars as an actual addressee, physically present at the 
song’s performance; others have taken her as something of 
an allegory, a fictional model that Sappho uses to instruct her 
circle on how to overcome their grief (for discussion of all 
these points, see again Budelmann 2018b: 132-133, 

D’ Alessio 2018: 59-62). In the case of the Sappho fragment, 
it is at any rate significant that there is no plausible scenario 
“on which all these deictic elements [i.e., the address to the 
beloved, the man sitting opposite her] would work 
felicitously together as part of an extratextual pragmatic 
context” (D’ Alessio 2018: 59): if the addressee involved in 
intimate conversation with the man, it is difficult to see how 
she can serve simultaneously as the addressee of the 
speaker’s emotional outpouring; the paradox of the speaker 
who is incapable of speaking has already been noted. 


As with spatial deixis and temporal deixis, no hard and fast 
rules or easy solutions present themselves, and it is important 
to remember that what may work or seem plausible in the 
interpretation of one poem will not necessarily work in the 
interpretation of another. To quote D’ Alessio one final time: 


The fact itself that the poems have been preserved 
suggests that in most cases the texts that have survived 
were capable of “working” in more than one context. 


What we have may range from the wholly fictional, to the 
stylised representation of the typical occasion, to the poem 
composed in order to “work” in a single definite 
circumstance, and even to the apparent transcript of an 
extempore poem. 


(D’ Alessio 2009: 117) 


Words Building Worlds: Deixis in Text 
World Theory 


Much of the recent work on literary deixis outside of classics 
—and gradually also within it—has been done under the 
aegis of Text World Theory (TWT), a cognitive-linguistic 
model of how humans process and understand discourse (of 
any kind) by constructing mental representations of it.4 TWT 
offers several productive avenues of approach to Greek lyric; 
since it has not yet regularly been applied to poetry meant for 
live performance, there is also ample scope for refinement of 
the theory by its application to the Greek material.5 


The TWT model operates with a basic split between (i) the 
“discourse world,” the immediate situation surrounding the 
production and reception of language (the two may be split) 
—this would overlap at least in some instances with what 
students of Greek lyric would call the “performance 
context”’—and (ii) “text worlds,” mental representations 
constructed in the minds of discourse participants, primarily 
on the basis of deictic information supplied by the text. 
Deictic (and referential) information provides the crucial 
“world-building elements” of a given text world, i.e., its 
temporal and spatial boundaries as well as any entities 
—‘“enactors” and/or “objects”—that populate it. Descriptions 
of events, actions, or states within a given text-world serve as 
“function-advancing propositions” that move the discourse 
forward and so advance a plot, argument, etc. Texts 
frequently give rise to “world-switches” (i.e., deictic shifts), 
from one text-world into another one with different temporal 


or spatial parameters. Other text-worlds are “modal,” and 
represent hypothetical scenarios and/or the content of 
enactors’ beliefs, thoughts, desires. Finally, TWT 
incorporates the notion of “conceptual blending” (cf. 
Fauconnier & Turner 2002),6 particularly but not only to 
account for such phenomena as metaphor. “Blended worlds” 
combine notions from two or more different conceptual 
spaces in a new mental representation with its own unique 
characteristics. 


The basic architecture of the model is set out (in TWT’s 
typical diagrammatic fashion) in Figure 11.1: 


MODAL-WORLD 


t: time 
I:location 
@: enactors 


BLENDED WORLD TEXT-WORLD WORLD-SWITCH 


t time 
I:location 
&: enactors 


t: time 
I:location 
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t: time 
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Figure 11.1 A simplified typology of Text World Theory 
(Gavins 2016: 4477).Source: Gavins, J. 2016. “Text-Worlds,” in 
V. Sotirova, ed., The Bloomsbury Companion to Stylistics. 
London. 444-457. © Bloomsbury Academic, an imprint of 
Bloomsbury Publishing Plc. 


Two basic cognitive principles underpinning TWT are 
greatly significant for the issues surrounding lyric deixis that 
have been discussed in previous sections. First, the theory 


relies heavily on the notion of “common ground,” which 
describes the “the sum of [speakers’ and hearers’ ] mutual, 
common, or joint knowledge, beliefs, and suppositions” 
(Clark 1996: 92).8 Hearers use this information to fill in and 
flesh out the information by the text; that is to say they use 
their background knowledge, their memory, and their 
imagination—insofar as they assume them to be relevant to 
the discourse and the aims of its producer—to supplement 
the information provided by the text. The second principle is 
that of “text-drivenness”’: “the text itself defines which areas 
of background knowledge will be accessed by the 
participants in order to process and understand the discourse” 
(Gavins 2016: 448), and the text itself provides the new 
information in addition to such background knowledge that 
goes into the construction of text worlds. 


The idea that the interpretation of Greek lyric texts depends 
crucially on the knowledge and beliefs of hearers in their 
different contexts (their “common ground”’) has, of course, 
been much explored by previous treatments of lyric deixis 
(that said, the technical terms of “ground” and “grounding” 
would be useful additions to the debate). What has been less 
emphasized, and what TWT allows us to bring into focus, is 
that even in cases where there is a good deal of interaction 
between text worlds and the discourse world (such as, 
presumably, during the first performances of Bacchylidean 
and Pindaric victory odes, or Alcman’s Partheneion), lyric 
poetry still, inevitably, deals in text-driven mental 
representations of that discourse world, and is hugely 
selective in drawing attention to only a few features of that 
world and in adding others. 


We may revisit now some of the examples discussed above, 
beginning with the opening of Pindar’s Olympian 8. The first 
eleven lines invite their hearers to construct, incrementally, 
what proves to be a dizzying array of text-worlds: Olympia is 
invoked as site of the games, but the locality is also portrayed 
metaphorically as a goddess who can be (and is) addressed 


by the poetic “I,” as a mother, and as the mistress of truth (1— 
2). This complex blended world is then further populated (2— 
3) with seers who, in an unbounded generic timeframe (note 
the generic present-stem forms 7tapomeipGvtau (“test”) and 
TEKLAIPOLEVO! (“examining’’)), offer sacrifices to Zeus, the 
reference to whom may invite the construction of another 
text world in which he hears the prayers. We then access 
modal worlds representing the seers’ anticipation (et “to see 
if,’ 4) and the content of Zeus’ possible omen (his Adyoc, 4) 
about athletes. In the antistrophe, the discourse first expands 
(5) into a world of indeterminate, generic temporal, and 
spatial boundaries in which pious men’s prayers are fulfilled 
(Avetar), before refocusing on the text-world (or perhaps 
opening up a new one) situated in Olympia, or more 
precisely in the grove of Pisa on the banks of the Alpheus, 
which is metaphorically portrayed as being addressed and 
asked by the speaker to “receive this band and wearing of 
crowns” (tOvde kMpov Kal otepavagoplav SéEau, 10). 
Another line-and-a-half widens the temporal scope once 
more (10—11): Olympia, still addressed in the second person, 
always (aii) provides kleos to whoever prevails in its games. 


What emerges from this brief (and probably incomplete) 
overview is how little of the world-building that these lines 
instantiate can be captured by a statement like “the deictics 
situate the performance during a comastic procession at 
Olympia.” On the one hand, as scholars have observed (at 
times to their frustration) the information about the physical 
performance setting that victory odes offer is in fact very thin 
and selective (so, in general, e.g., Carey 2007: 199): the 
invocation of Olympia and Pisa and the reference to the 
procession may be elaborate, they are certainly not rich in 
spatial (or temporal) detail. On the other hand, even if we 
suppose a hypothetical first performance at Olympia, and 
even if we allow that in such a performance the text taps 
quite directly into certain limited features of the discourse 
world (including, possibly, aspects of the identity and role of 


the poet/performer(s)), it is also clear that the text still asks a 
great deal of interpretative and imaginative work on the part 
of the audience (who are presumably not actually looking at 
priests sacrificing to Zeus, let alone the complete history of 
prayers and responses to them, or the complete set of 
Olympic victors). By forcing us in this way to see the 
immediate interaction between text and performance context 
as only a small part of the complex world-building game that 
the text plays, TWT invites us to focus on the qualities of the 
audiences’ imagined (mental representations of) contexts, 
rather than the purely physical ones of the first or any 
subsequent performance—even when there is an overlap 
between the two. 


Such a focus on the role of audience imagination may offer 
clearer insights into the ways that texts make themselves 
suitable to reperformance and, eventually, the transition to 
written poetic texts: Phillips has rightly noted that that 
“deixis, self-referential discourse, and contextual references 
encourage an imaginative engagement with the situations the 
poems project” (2016: 19), to which I would add that such 
“projection” is part of any (including a first) performance 
situation. More generally, the TWT approach sits well in the 
trend in recent work away from strictly contextualizing or 
historicizing and toward more “literary” readings of lyric.9 In 
the case of Pindaric victory odes, for instance, TWT may 
allow further exploration of how his lyric voice, in Fearn’s 
words, “negotiates presence and absence, proximity, and 
transcendence, in the creation of a sense of subjectivity for 
the consumers of his poems” (Fearn 2017: 128). 


Turning again to Sappho’s fragment 31, we see in this poem 
a similar “negotiation” between “proximity and 
transcendence,” or as Budelmann has recently described it 
(2018b: 133), a combination of “vividness—the addressee’s 
laughter and sweet voice, the speaker’s crippling physical 
symptoms—with reflective distance.” On a TWT-style 
reading this combination comes through not so much from 


the number of different text worlds that the poem shifts 
between, but from their indeterminate temporal properties, or 
rather, the particular way in which they blend the specific 
and the generic. The “enactors” that occupy the primary text 
world are the speaker, the female addressee, and a man who 
sits opposite that addressee. But the peculiar configuration of 
deictics and reference used to describe that man (kfjvoc ... 
Wvnp, OTtIc ..., 1-2) renders him as an unusual mix of a 
specific individual and a generic class of men. The article in 
Wvnp (~ O Avip) appears to refer to an individual man and 
“sround” him as a given part of the situation—.e., he is 
assumed to exist simply by virtue of being mentioned as a 
definite referent.10 The distal deictic xfjvoc could, as we have 
seen, be taken as spatial, a case of (presumably) imaginary 
exophoric deixis locating the man at a remove from the 
speaker and not part of the immediate “interaction” between 
speaker and addressee (an imagined interaction: the text 
makes it clear that the real, intimate interaction is going on 
between the man and the addressee). But the addition of the 
“indefinite” Ortic-clause causes the man to be re-interpreted 
(or perhaps additionally interpreted) as an entire set of such 
men;11 the situation can, accordingly, be (re-)evaluated as a 
recurring scene, and xfjvog ... Wvnp could be taken as a 
referentially “empty” cataphoric antecedent for the relative 
clause rather than as an exophoric deictic. The present 
indicatives maivetau “seems” (1), toddaver “sits” (3), and 
Umakovet “listens” (4), as well as the present participles 
pwvaioac “speaking” and yeAaioac “laughing,” each seem 
similarly concrete and specific while simultaneously 
allowing for a more generic interpretation. We may suppose 
that this ambiguity is, throughout, precisely the point, and 
frames the speaker’s concrete individual experience as part 
of a wider phenomenon. In TWT’s terms, we might analyze 
these lines as offering a single, blended text world, with a 
single set of enactors, whose spatio-temporal parameters 
blend a single “here and now” with a more generic set of 
repeated occurrences. 


In lines 5—6, and then fully in line 7, the discourse centers on 
the modal world of the speaker’s thoughts and emotional 
experience, and remains there for the rest of the poem 
(although this depends, of course, on what has been lost at 
the end of the fragment). There is, as already discussed 
above, a further blend here of the specific and the generic: 
the temporal clause that introduces the litany of symptoms, 
Wes ... {Sw (7), uses an indefinite subjunctive construction 
and thus presents the reaction as a repeated, habitual one. But 
as the symptoms (inability to speak, cold sweat, etc.) are 
portrayed at length and with great immediacy, they become 
more concrete and the generic nature of the description 
seems to fade to the background (see Budelmann 
forthcoming). This gives a similar temporal indeterminacy to 
the modal world of Sappho’s emotional experience as we 
saw in the text world describing the addressee and the man. 


Various aspects have been drawn out in the preceding 
analyses of Olympian 8 and Sappho fr. 31 that could well 
serve as basis for further TWT-style analysis of Greek lyric 
poetry, and which that model could perhaps “isolate” as 
somehow distinctive of or even defining for (certain 
subgenres within) the corpus (without ignoring that corpus’ 
rich diversity, rightly stressed by Budelmann 2009b, 2018: 
2-16, Carey 2009): the rapid and dramatic world-switches, 
the indeterminacy of the spatial and temporal boundaries of 
many text worlds, the prominence of (metaphorically and/or 
temporally) blended worlds, the frequency of and extended 
focus on modal worlds, and, indeed, the particular nature and 
flexibility of the connections between a song’s text worlds 
and the discourse world of its composition, performance(s), 
and reception(s). Such an approach would not fully divorce 
the study of lyric deixis from the “promise of return to 
performance” (Edmunds, cited above), but it would offer a 
greater promise in addition, namely that of a fuller 
understanding of the richly imaginative world-building 
processes that are at the heart of Greek lyric. 


FURTHER READING 


The earliest exponents of the continuing wave of work on 
deixis in Greek lyric are Danielewicz 1990, Felson 1999, and 
Bonifazi 2001 (although these are preceded by Rosler 1983). 
The most important publication is still a special issue of the 
journal Arethusa edited by Felson (2004a), with eight 
significant contributions (including Felson’s helpful 
introduction). All these deal (exclusively) with the choral 
lyric of Pindar, Bacchylides, and Aleman. More recent work, 
some of which also deals with other poets, includes articles 
by D’ Alessio (2009, an incisive survey; 2018, on Sappho, 
and 2020, on person deixis in Pindar), Athanassaki (2009a, 
2010, both on Pindar), and Edmunds (2008, a still useful 
“state of the question,” and 2012, on Alcaeus), and Gribble 
(2021, on Sappho and Alcaeus). Felson & Klein 2013 and 
Bonifazi 2013 are shorter encyclopedia articles, both not 
exclusively (though mainly) focused on lyric texts (again, 
primarily Pindar). 


For applications of TWT to (primarily English) poetry, see 
the references listed at Gavins and Lahey 2016: 7. 
Applications to Greek literature are listed in note 4. 


Notes 


1 Useful handbook entries on deixis are, e.g., Levinson 1983: ch. 
2; 2004, Sidnell 2003, Culpeper and Haugh 2014: ch. 2. 


2 It bears noting that the growth of interest in deixis in Greek lyric 
poetry coincides with similar trends in the study of (e.g.) 
English poetry: cf. the “early” contributions by Green 1992, 
Semino 1992; see the Further Reading section for more 
references. 


3 There are also examples in the corpus consisting exclusively of 
such direct speech in dialogue form, without any embedding 
narrative, e.g., Bacchylides 18, a discussion between the 
Athenian king Aegeus and Athenian youths. 


4 Text World Theory originates in the work of Werth (1999), and 
has been much elaborated since, most fully by Gavins (2013). 
Useful recent introductory surveys are Gavins 2016, Lahey 
2014. TWT is in fact only one model, if the most vigorously 
studied, among several stemming from different analytical 
traditions that are nevertheless “united in [their] view of 
language as essentially world-building in nature” (Gavins & 
Lahey 2016: 1; see their chapter for an overview). Until 
recently the TWT tradition was untapped by classicists (it was 
mentioned by Hutchinson 2012: 283 n. 11, and used fleetingly 
by Selter 2010); there is now something of a flurry of activity, 
however, with recently puhlished and in-preparation work by 
Hutchinson (2020), Gribble (2021), Vanessa Cazzato, and II- 
Kweon Sir (I am grateful to Gribble and Sir for allowing me to 
read their work in advance). 


5 See, e.g., n. 6 below. For a good example of work on Greek lyric 
deixis filtering into wider discussions of lyric poetry, see, e.g., 
Culler 2014, esp. 174-176. 


6 Blending is applied to Greek lyric by Budelmann and LeVen 
2014: see that piece for further bibliography. 


7 The dotted line between author and reader in the discourse world 
represents a “split” discourse world scenario, with a text 
produced and received at different times and occasions. In the 
case of Greek lyric performances such a scenario can of course 
be considerably more complex (cf. D’ Alessio 2004, 2009b: 
115-120, 2018). 


8 For common ground see, e.g., Szabo and Thomason 2019: ch. 8; 
for its use in Text World Theory, see esp. Werth 1999: ch. 3. 


9 As evidenced by Fearn 2017, Phillips 2016, Sigelman 2016, and 
the essays gathered in Budelmann and Phillips 2018. 


10 This is presumably an instance of pragmatic “accommodation” 
(for references see n. 8 above): the presupposition of the man’s 
existence only arises from the reference to him, but as soon as 
he is referred to, such a presupposition is taken as valid. 


11 The syntax of the Ottic-clause is notoriously disputed; see 
Probert 2015: 111-118 for a full discussion of the issues and 


suggested possibilities (with further references); Probert’s point 
that there are different kinds of (in)definiteness is important. 
The reading for which I argue is explicitly rejected by, e.g., 
Hutchinson 2001: 169-172; it comes close to Probert’s own 
suggested paraphrase “For any man x who sits opposite you, 
that man x seems to me to be equal to the gods,” but it strikes 
me as relevant that that paraphrase only really works if the 
ordering of relative clause and main clause is reversed. On my 
reading we should allow for a degree of incompatibility 
between the “definiteness” of the main clause and the 
“indefiniteness” of the subordinate clause. 


CHAPTER 12 
Lyric Space: Sappho and Aphrodite’s Sanctuary 


Annette Giesecke 


The emphasis on poetic personae in Archaic lyric—poets 
announcing their own names and ostensibly relating their 
own experiences—has enormous significance for audiences 
eager to conjure fully animated private and public spaces in 
the period. As much lyric is written in the first person and, as 
a result, is cast as a form of personal narrative, it seems to 
offer a degree of tangibility unavailable to audiences of epic, 
whose “authors,” Homer and Hesiod, present themselves as 
mouthpieces of the gods, inspired bards but not composers. 1 
In the case of epic there is necessarily no sense that the poets 
possess firsthand knowledge of the sagas that they recount; 
their subject matter, centered on gods and heroes, is remote 
both in time and place. By contrast, lyric poets tend to 
position themselves as experiential guides proffering 
glimpses into a fictive, albeit wholly human, and thus 
“relatable,” world. Hereby these poets entice audiences to 
conjure their personae, to share their projected feelings and 
emotions, and, in the mind’s eye, to see the places and spaces 
that, in their poems, they inhabit, long for, and imagine. 
Among lyric poets, the most intensely personal and affective 
is Sappho, the so-called Tenth Muse, whose erotic, 
gynocentric subject matter and use of language sets her work 
apart from that of her peers (for discussion of her work more 
broadly, see Lardinois (Chapter 18) in this volume). Among 
lyric poems, both Sappho’s and her male contemporaries’, 
her prayer to Aphrodite for divine epiphany is the most richly 
textured in terms of spatiality. Its mesmeric vividness 
strongly invites the audience to enter its tantalizing space: 


6e0ou p’ €x Koeftac En[t tdovd]_e voavov 


la 
Gyvov, Onn[at tot] xdpLtev pev Adococ 
podAt[av], B@por 6’ &v)t SOupirape- 
vot [At]Bavétot: 4 
év 6’ Udwo WOxpov KeAddeEt St’ Vodav 
portvev, Beddotcot 6€ nalc O xWeoc 
Eoxiact’, alOuccopéveyv SE gUAAWV 
KMpa Kataipet: 8 
€év 6€ Actpwv imndBotoc TéPQAEV 
Netvototv Aveeotv, at 6’ Anta 
HEAALXG MVEOLOLV [ 
[4d 12 
EvOa Sf ov... . (.) €AOLGa KUmpL 
Xpuotatotyv €v xul|Aixeootv ABpac 
Opuevelxpepov Cartator véxtap 
olvoydatcov 16 


Come here to me from Crete, to this 
holy temple, where is your 

pleasant grove of apple trees and 
altars fragrant with smoke of 

frankincense; 

Therein cold water babbles through 
apple branches, and the 

place is all shadowy with roses, and 
from quivering 

leaves comes slumber down; 

Therein a meadow, where horses 
pasture, blossoms with 

flowers of spring, and gently blow 
the breezes...; 

There, Cyprian goddess, take..and 
pour gracefully in golden 

chalices nectar that is mingled with 
our festivity. (Fr. 2)2 


At first blush, the poem’s topography or literary geography 
appears clear enough, as there is ample detail from which to 


construct a mental image. The place to which Sappho 
summons Aphrodite, the Cyprian goddess, is a temple or 
shrine beside or near a grove of apple trees that shades a 
babbling brook. In this place, cooled by gentle, soporific 
breezes, roses grow in profusion, and spring’s bright 
blossoms carpet a meadow flecked with grazing horses. The 
text, only a fragment of a larger, now-lost whole, engages all 
the reader’s senses with readily-conjured sights, sounds, 
smells, and tactile sensations: the forms of temple, apple 
trees, brook, roses, and meadow; the sounds of water and 
wind; the refreshing coolness of wind and water; the 
fragrance of roses. One is left with the dominant impression 
of a wilderness replete with munificent nature’s gifts, the 
temple nearly forgotten. But what do we really know about 
the place that Sappho so elegantly renders? 


The deeper one’s preoccupation with identifying this Sapphic 
space becomes, the more profound one’s recognition of its 
intangibility. Where, for instance, is the temple? Is it on 
Aphrodite’s sacred isle of Cyprus? Was—or is—it real? Is 
the description founded on nostalgia or another form of 
subjective memory? Were the verses perhaps conceived at 
the sacred site? Whether real or fictive, is the temple’s 
surrounding landscape wilderness or garden, rural or urban, 
private or communal, personal or social? Is the space marked 
as human or divine—or is it instead liminal, existing 
somewhere between heaven and earth? Is it a place of 
healing or of harm, harmony, or dissonance? Is it static or 
dynamic? Is it gendered, reflecting the presumed femininity 
of narrator and goddess? Is it the creation of author or 
audience or both? What clues to these questions and others 
might the literal spaces—gaps—in the preserved text have 
contained? 


While the text presents its navigators with challenges at 
every turn, its enigmatic poetic space can offer a wealth of 
valuable, provocative inferences about the poetess and her 
world—and about the relation of these to the cultural 


landscapes of all her post-Archaic audiences, Greek and 
otherwise. “Spatiality,” in turn, provides invaluable 
navigational tools. 


Spatiality and Modes of Spatial Discourse 


Spatiality is a dynamic, heterogeneous branch of literary and 
cultural criticism spawned by postmodern concerns and 
anxieties about personal and social displacements resulting 
from a relentless, accelerating, technology and politically- 
driven shift in spatial and geographic limits. In the words of 
cultural historian Celeste Olalquiaga, the postmodern 
condition is one in which 


[w]e no longer perceive ourselves as continuity but as 
location.... It is no longer possible to be rooted in history. 
Instead, we are connected to the topography of computer 
screens and video monitors. These give us the language 
and images that we require to reach others and see 
ourselves. 


(1992: 93) 


Spatiality’s roots lie in diverse, complementary fields of 
inquiry that include philosophy, geography, anthropology, 
architecture, urban studies, sociology, political theory, and 
literary criticism. Those many individuals whose work has 
shaped, and continues to shape, contemporary spatial 
discourse include political geographer and urban theorists 
Edward Soja and Kevin Lynch; architect Christian Norberg- 
Schulz; philosophers Henri Lefebvre, Gaston Bachelard, 
Martin Heidegger, and Michel Foucault; and literary theorists 
Barbara Piatti, Bertrand Westpfahl, and Robert Tally Jr. The 
term “spatiality” is itself closely associated with Tally, who 
has methodically traced the evolution of spatial studies and 
the relevance of spatial discourse to literature in particular. 
As Tally notes, literature “functions as a form of mapping, 
offering its readers descriptions of places, situating them in a 
kind of imaginary space, and providing points of reference 


by which they can orient themselves and understand the 
world in which they live.” He adds that literature helps 
readers to “get a sense of the worlds in which others have 
lived, currently live, or will live in times to come,” and 
provides writers with “a way of mapping the spaces 
encountered or imagined in the (their own) experience” 
(2013: 2). On the assumption that literature may be viewed 
as a form of map, allowing readers to picture places and 
spaces through narratives that take place in them and 
characters that populate and shape them, then literary 
cartography, literary geography, and geocriticism, all 
interrelated subsets of spatiality, have a great deal to offer 
readers of Sappho’s enigmatic poem. It is also the case that 
while the “spatial turn” in literary studies is a post-World 
War II phenomenon, recognition of the spatial quality of 
texts and the cartographic nature of narrative discourse dates 
back to antiquity. This is manifested, for example, in the 
linguistic equation of narrative and textile as things that are 
woven (texts) and in the millennia-old impulse physically to 
map Odysseus’s wanderings. 


Cyprus and Lived Space 


Returning to Sappho’s poem and its spatiality specifically, an 
assumption has long, but not universally, been made that, 
owing to the verses’ descriptive vividness, the place 
described is real (Page 1955: 40). If real, finding Aphrodite’s 
temple would appear to be critical in determining the poem’s 
geographic location as a lived space, its “geospace” (Piatti 
2008: 22—23). Here Sappho’s reference to the goddess as 
“Kypris,” goddess of Cyprus, may be of help. Indeed, there is 
no place more closely linked to Aphrodite in cult and 
mythology than Cyprus and, more specifically, Paphos, the 
site of the goddess’s most important sanctuary.3 According 
to Greek mythology, it was on this island that the goddess, 
born of the sea’s foam, first stepped ashore, in close 
proximity to the town of Paphos.4 As for Paphos, site of 


modern Kouklia, tales of its foundation vary, but a close 
connection with Aphrodite is everywhere apparent.5 For 
example, the mythographer Apollodorus (Bibl. 111.14) records 
that a foreign prince Cinyras came to Cyprus, founded 
Paphos, successfully won the daughter of the island’s king, 
Pygmalion, in marriage, and sired the handsome Adonis, 
who later would win the goddess’s heart. Pygmalion, 
meanwhile, is known to readers of Ovid’s Metamorphoses as 
the creator of an ivory statue in female form so lovely that, 
although having publicly eschewed the pleasures of the flesh, 
he became utterly enamored of her. Aphrodite heard his 
fervent prayers for the statue’s animation, and a daughter 
who would give her name to Paphos was born of their union 
(10.220-518). Ovid’s tale identifies Cinyras as this Paphos’s 
son and the protagonist of a harrowing tale of incest. 
Unbeknown to him, Cinyras’s own daughter Myrrha had 
conceived a passion for him. The girl’s nurse engineered 
their ill-fated union, and an impregnated Myrrha, begging for 
a divine reprieve from both life and death, was transformed 
into a myrrh tree. Her tears became the precious resin burned 
on the altars of the gods, and the baby Adonis emerged from 
her trunk. The Roman historian Tacitus, too, recounts lore 
linking Cinyras and Aphrodite: Cinyras is said to have 
consecrated the Aphrodite temple at Paphos, and his 
descendants, the Cinyradae, constituted its priesthood (Hist. 
2.3). 


Earliest references to Aphrodite as Kypris already appear in 
Homer’s /liad, conventionally dated to the eighth century, 
(5.330—342, 347-362, 418-430, 454-459, 755-761), and 
details of her sanctuary at Paphos emerge from a passage in 
the Odyssey describing Aphrodite’s flight, upon discovery in 
her lover Ares’ embrace, “to Paphos, on Cyprus, where lies 
her sacred precinct and her smoky altar, and there the Graces 
bathed her and anointed her with ambrosial oil, such as 
abounds for the gods who are everlasting, and put delightful 
clothing about her, a wonder to look on” (€¢ [laqov: EvOa dé 


ol téuevoc Bwpdc Te OvjeEic./EvOa 5é pv Xapitec AoVoav Kat 
xploav €ratuwi/AuPpotwt, ola Oeoc Emevijvobev aiév 
eovtac,/Augl 5€ eluata Eooav Exhpata, Oadua iSéo0a 8. 
362-366).6 The precinct, her chief earthly abode, is similarly 
described in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite as possessing 
“a sweet-smelling temple” (Qvwd5ea vnov) and “fragrant 
altar” (Bwuos TE BVWSNs) (58-59). Both descriptions of the 
precinct correspond, or at the very least do not conflict, with 
Sappho’s. While the origins of Aphrodite and her cult are 
less than clear, it is generally conceded that Cyprus played a 
significant role in her genesis, likely the result of fusing 
Greek and Oriental influences. The archaeological record 
suggests that a female fertility cult, perhaps centered on a 
fertility goddess, already flourished at Paphos around 3000 
BC. Through migrations and trade the region was exposed to 
new forms of fertility cult from Anatolia and the Levant in 
the following millennia during the Bronze Age (roughly 
2500-1050 BC): cults of the goddesses Ishtar and Astarte, 
both descended from the Mesopotamian Inanna (Burkert 
1987: 152-153; Karageorghis 2015). Aphrodite, a 
syncretization of these, may then have been adopted by the 
Greeks into their pantheon. The temple precinct at Paphos, 
modified repeatedly in subsequent centuries through Roman 
times, dates back at least to the Late Bronze Age (twelfth 
century BC), a fact that corresponds with the legend of the 
temple’s founding by Cinyras at the time of the Trojan War. 
At this juncture, the sanctuary’s temenos, or sacred area, 
appears to have been delimited by a wall constructed of large 
ashlar blocks. The courtyard contained columns with stepped 
capitals and horns of consecration, both features typical of 
Aegean Bronze Age architecture and, together with 
Mycenaean Greek pottery, signaling the presence of Aegean 
peoples. Hellentistic and Roman-era coins and seals suggest 
an ultimate tripartite division of the central shrine, its main 
cella containing a conical stone representing the goddess 
(Karageorghis 2000: 11-18, 77; 2002). 


Thus far the reader-geographer would appear to rest on firm 
ground, for there is good reason to believe that Paphos 
housed Sappho’s temple. Yet, there were several notable 
places of the goddess’s worship on Cyprus beyond Paphos, 
among them Amathous, Golgoi, Tamassos, and Salamis.7 
Further, “Kypris” is Aphrodite’s most common epithet or 
cult title in Greek literature. Applying this descriptor does 
not anchor a given narrative to Cyprus any more than calling 
Zeus “Olympian” necessarily locates him on his mountain 
throne in every context. All that can actually be assumed is 
that the goddess had a special relationship to Cyprus. The 
worship of Aphrodite, on the other hand, was extremely 
widespread in the Greek world. Material evidence of her cult 
has been found in Northern Greece, especially Thebes; in 
Attica, both in the city of Athens and in the city’s territory; 
and in Megara and Corinth. It has been found, too, in the 
Peloponnese—Sicyon, Hermione, Epidauros, Argos, 
Arcadia, Elis; in the islands, including Crete and Cythera; at 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor; on Sicily and in Italy; at 
Naucratis in Egypt; and at Saguntum in Spain (Farnell 
1896/2005: 615). Mention of Crete in the first line of 
Sappho’s fragment has prompted identification of the temple 
as located on that island. Could the Cyprian goddess’s temple 
not be on Crete, or could it not just as plausibly be on 
Sappho’s native island of Lesbos? 


Place, Space, and Genius Loci 


The natural setting of Sappho’s temple might reasonably 
provide further clues for readers wishing to determine 
“where” the action of the poem takes place. The 
“imageability” of a place, its capacity to create memorable 
images, is crucial to the endeavor of the “wayfinder” as he or 
she navigates (or “cognitively maps’’) any given terrain by 
relying on distinct landmarks (Lynch 1960). “Place,” for its 
part, is more than a geographic location. Place, as observed 
by Christian Norberg-Schulz, is a “total phenomenon that we 


cannot reduce to any of its properties” (1979: 7-16). 
Therefore, comprehending the “totality of place” entails 
determining both its three-dimensional organization—its 
space—and “‘its particular identity or spirit,” the genius loci. 
In his phenomenological excursus on architecture, Genius 
Loci, Norberg-Schulz adds that nouns denote places (e.g., 
“country,” “grove,” “street,” “forest,” or “building”’); 
prepositions demarcate spaces (e.g., “below,” “above,” 
“inside,” “behind’’); and adjectives describe character or 
spirit (e.g., “protective,” “festive,” “barren,” “fertile,” 
“threatening’’). The natural setting of Sappho’s temple, a 
well-watered grove of apple trees amid a sea of roses and 
abutting a blooming meadow can instantly be characterized 
as fertile, comforting, breezy, shady, fragrant, and cool. It is 
also anything but wilderness. Rather, there is every 
indication that the place described is a form of garden, a 
cultivated place. Notable here is the presence of a single 
species of tree, the apple, under-planted with roses. Apples 
were typical orchard fruit, and roses were among the most 
highly valued and extensively cultivated flowers in Classical 
antiquity (Giesecke 2014: 23, 109). But apart from active 
cultivation, what both plants also have in common is their 
strong connection to Aphrodite. In mythology the apple had a 
long symbolic and religious association with fertility and 
sexual passion, the most (in)famous being the golden apple 
awarded by the Trojan prince Paris to Aphrodite. 
Appropriately, apples served both as love tokens and as gifts 
at weddings and engagements, connoting the desire for a 
fruitful union.9 As for the rose, this flower’s very origins 
were bound to Aphrodite. Roses were said to have sprung 
from the sand, suffusing the earth with color, when a newly 
foam-born Aphrodite first stepped ashore from the sea 
(Nonnus Dion. 41.118—25). Sappho’s landscape, then, bears 
both the indelible marks of active human cultivation and of a 
strong divine presence. 


The plantings here of apples paired with roses, and the 


qualities with which these plants imbue the place, reveal this 
garden to be a sacred grove. Sacred groves, abundantly 
attested at cult sites, were at once dwelling places of the gods 
and places of worship (Carroll 2017). They were wooded 
places set apart from or, more properly, off-cuts (temenoi) 
literally carved out from the wilderness. They were distinct 
from forests that were filled with “strange and menacing 
forces” occasioning disorientation and anxiety (Bachelard 
1964: 185), and they functioned as critical /oci of interface 
between human and divine. Tree species in such groves often 
directly signaled what deity was honored there. As the elder 
Pliny notes in his Natural History, certain trees were sacred 
to particular gods: the oak to Zeus, the olive to Athena, the 
laurel to Apollo, and the myrtle, like the apple, to Aphrodite 
(12.2.1). The sacred place that Sappho describes is more than 
a sacred grove, however. Its space is delimited top to bottom 
by heaven (whence Aphrodite descends) and earth. Laterally 
it is defined by the boundary of the temenos, the line between 
wild and cultivated that marks the point of the sacred space’s 
very being, or as Martin Heidegger calls it, “presencing” 
(1971: 154). The cultivated space contains—is internally 
ordered by—a temple, grove, smoking altar, brook, and 
meadow for grazing. Taken together, these things or markers 
more Clearly define the space and more completely determine 
its environmental character. The sacred space that Sappho 
describes could well be the type of sanctuary that assumed 
particular importance in the formation of the Greek poleis, or 
city-states. The creation of Greek cities depended on an 
inscription of nature that was accomplished by “claiming a 
landscape” through the erection of walls to enclose a 
settlement and/or the establishment of rural sanctuaries (Cole 
2000: 481). This allowed gods inhabiting the countryside to 
become fully integrated in the city’s pantheon and marked 
agricultural land as belonging to the city’s territory. Rural 
sanctuaries thus served to separate one community’s arable 
land from another’s, at the same time delimiting civic space 
and creating civic identity (Giesecke 2007: 53-54). One 


wonders, however, if the sanctuary could not alternatively be 
sub-urban, or even urban if its host city was not entirely built 
up.10 And how is one to reconcile echoes of other, earlier 
and later poetic landscapes in any assessment of this place? 


Locus Amoenus: Divine and Pleasant Place 


In Sappho’s description, the sanctuary possesses qualities 
that align it closely with Aphrodite. Its landscape embodies 
the life-sustaining essence of the goddess, who incarnated 
not only human sexuality but also the fertility of the earth. 
Variously called “flowery” (Av0e1q), “goddess of the sacred 
gardens” (Iepoxnmeia), and “goddess in the gardens” (€v 
Ktytoic), Aphrodite was responsible for the blossoming of 
flowers and burgeoning of all vegetation.11 She infused 
water and soil with life-giving properties. The vegetal nature 
of the goddess was underscored by her link in cult with 
Adonis, who “personified the life of the fields and gardens 
that passes away and blooms again” and even by her 
association with horses grazing the fruits of the earth (Farnell 
1896/2005: 649-650). At the same time, the sanctuary 
possesses qualities that align it with a distinct type of 
idealized landscape that appears frequently in ancient 
literature. The term or phrase now used to classify such a 
landscape, locus amoenus (pleasant place), is first found in 
the works of Cicero to denote an idyllic place or landscape 
(Fin. 2.107), but the locus amoenus, variously imitated by 
later Greek and Roman authors as context demanded, had 
already emerged as a topos in Greece’s earliest literature, 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey and Hesiod’s Works and Days.12 


The twentieth century spawned a series of scholarly works 
that sought rigorously to classify and catalog known 
instances of the Jocus amoenus. Ernst Robert Curtius 
identified the presence of a tree or group of trees, a meadow, 
and a spring or brook as minimum criteria (1954: 202). 
Gerhard Schénbeck, adopting a different approach, opined 


that there are no fewer than a dozen elements that, in 
different combinations, can characterize the pleasant place: 
1) a breeze, 2) water (especially as a source of refreshment or 
cleansing), 3) animation (by god, human, or animal), 4) 
movement, 5) intimations of Spring, 6) abundance, 7) a 
garden quality, 8) mountains, 9) grove (single trees, forests, 
orchards, sacred grove), 10) sleep, 11) a warm breeze 
(Zephyr), 12) cicadas (1962: 18-60). Finally, Petra Hass 
determined that to qualify as a locus amoenus, a place 
description, however enchanting, must at a minimum be 
comprehensible (easy to survey or visualize), have a source 
of water, and safeguard or promote life (1998: 98). 
Regardless of criteria set selected, Sappho’s sanctuary 
qualifies as a locus amoenus. It has a sacred grove of apple 
trees, a meadow, a cooling brook, a shady drift of roses, and 
altars smoking with incense. It is swept by soporific breezes 
and is inhabited by divinities and mortals. Beyond a doubt, it 
is a divine and pleasant place. As such, is it not paradise? 


Gardens and Paradise 


Not surprisingly, Sappho’s divine and fertile garden has 
much in common with the Judeo-Christian-Islamic Garden of 
Eden. In the words of the Syrian monk John the Damascene 
(c.676—-749 AD), Eden’s garden—planted by God with his 
own hands and the site where the first man and woman lived 
in harmony with nature and with God—was: 


temperate and the air that surrounds it is the rarest and 
purest: evergreen plants are its pride, sweet fragrances 
abound, it is flooded with light, and in sensuous freshness 
and beauty it transcends imagination...a suitable home for 
him who was created in God’s image. 13 


The account of Eden in Genesis 2:8—9 adds another level of 
detail: 


And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 


out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of 
life also in the middle of the garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. And a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden; and from there it was parted and 
became into four heads. 


Sappho’s garden sanctuary shares basic structural elements 
and qualities with the Garden of Eden: both are fragrant, 
fertile, well-watered, bounded, and planted with sacred trees. 
As will also be seen, both are equally elusive. These 
correspondences result from a shared ancestry in the sacred 
gardens of the ancient Mediterranean. In their most basic 
form, they were microcosms of the earth, containing 
distinctive stones, water, and trees. Such places were not 
designated as sacred by humans but rather “discovered” 
(Eliade 1963: 369). In these meaningful places open-air 
altars and, later, temples were erected. They necessarily 
possessed a boundary separating sacred from profane. Not 
coincidentally, the notion of boundary is embedded in the 
word “paradise,” which became more or less synonymous 
with Eden. Paradise is derived from ancient Greek 
paradeisos, which in turn was derived from the Median 
paridaeza (a walled enclosure), a word corresponding with 
Old Persian paridaida and Babylonian pardesu (Bremmer 
2002: 109-120). Judging from extant Babylonian, Elamite, 
and Greek texts, the semantic range of “paradise” was 
considerable, encompassing vineyards, orchards, nurseries, 
luxurious pleasure gardens, hunting parks, and storage spaces 
for produce. Even Plato’s Academy was designated a 
paradeisos—logically enough, as Plato’s school took its 
name from the shaded walks and groves sacred to the 
obscure hero Hekademos. Overt suggestions of prosperity 
and pleasure associated especially with the royal parks 
(paradeisoi) of Persian kings would lead to the translation of 
Hebraic Gan Eden in Genesis (3:23) as paradeisos tés 
tryphés (paradise of pleasurable luxury) in Greek and to the 


conception of the Qur’an’s paradise as gardens. Sappho’s 
lush temenos, too, is certainly a paradise. 


Archaeological and textual evidence underscores the notion 
that both Aphrodite’s sanctuary garden and Eden have roots 
extending to the kingdoms of the western Orient in the third 
and second millennia BC. Their predecessors include the 
gardens that feature in Sumerian myths of the god Enki and 
the hero Gilgamesh as well as the mountaintop garden of the 
mythical Persian king Jima. Their forerunners also include 
the gardens of historical Near Eastern kings who created 
royal gardens that welcomed the gods and that underscored 
their own proximity to the divine, since divine favor was 
required for the transformation of arid lands into lush and 
amply watered gardens. Among the gardener-kings were the 
Assyrian Tiglath-Pilesar I (reigned 1115-1077 BC), whose 
annals boast of his concern for the prosperity of his land and 
people, which he assured by the annexation of new 
territories, the expansion of cultivated land, and the 
importation and planting of exotic trees. “Plows I did harness 
throughout the whole of the land of Assyria and I heaped up 
more heaps of grain than my forefathers did,” the annals 
declare, adding: 


Cedar, boxwood, Kanish-oak from the lands over which I 
gained control—those trees which none of the previous 
kings my forefathers had planted—I took and I planted 
them in the orchards of my lands. Rare orchard fruits, 
which did not exist in my land, I took and filled the 
orchards of Assyria [with them].14 


Similar statements were made by numerous others, among 
them Assurnasirpal II (reigned 883-859 BC). On the 
occasion of the opening of his new palace at Nimrud in the 
year 879, he recounted an extraordinary horticultural 
achievement: “I excavated a canal from the Upper Zab River, 
cutting through a mountain at its peak. I named it ‘Canal of 
Abundance.’ I irrigated the pasturelands beside the Tigris 


River [and] I planted gardens in its vicinity with fruit trees of 
every kind.” In his palatial garden, he planted trees, cuttings, 
and seeds collected from all the lands through which he had 
traveled in the course of his campaigns, including cedar, 
cypress, box, juniper, myrtle, date palm, ebony, olive, oak, 
tamarisk, almond, terebinth, ash, fir, pomegranate, apricot, 
pine, pear, quince, fig, grapes, plum, mint, sycamore, and 
frankincense—in all some 41 species. “Canal-water came 
flowing down from above through the gardens,” he 
continued; “the paths are full of scent, the waterfalls 
[sparkle] like the stars of heaven in the garden of pleasure. 
The pomegranate trees, which are clothed with clusters of 
fruit like vines, enrich the breezes in this garden of delight.” 
The garden was so productive that the king could “gather 
fruit continuously in the garden of joys like a squirrel.” This 
gardener-king’s successors included Sargon II (reigned 722— 
705 BC), who constructed at Khorsabad a new capital with 
“a park like unto Mount Amanus ... laid out by its side” —a 
marvel in this flat landscape—and in which were gathered 
“all the spice trees of the Hittite land” and “the fruit trees of 
every mountain.” This Amanus, a symbol of the king’s 
conquest of Hittite territories, is a mountain range in what is 
now south-central Turkey. Sargon II’s son Sennacherib 
(reigned 704—681 BC) did the same, building “a great park 
like unto Mount Amanus” near his own palace, again 
requiring a feat of engineering to sculpt the land. Later, at 
Babylon, the fabled Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar II 
(reigned circa 604-562 BC) rose. Reportedly, the Hanging 
Gardens were built by the king “to please one of his 
concubines; for she..., being a Persian by race and longing 
for the meadows of her mountains, asked the king to imitate, 
through the artifice of a planted garden, the distinctive 
landscape of Persia” (Diod. Sic. II.10). Cyrus the Great, 
founder of the Persian Empire, followed suit, building at 
Pasargadae a palatial garden—a complex of gardens 
interspersed with royal pavilions—that likely inspired the 
governors’ paradises established on Cyrus’s orders 


throughout the Empire. Insofar as such royal, sanctuary 
gardens embodied perfection, an ideal attainable by no one 
without divine intervention and presence, are they not 
utopian? 


Utopia: The Good No-Place 


As a garden, Sappho’s sanctuary is necessarily a utopian 
place, for gardens are essentially utopian constructs. But 
what is a garden, and in what sense is it utopian? As 
mentioned above, a garden is a cultivated place. “Cultivate” 
is derived from the Latin colo, colere and, more distantly 
(and more fundamentally), from the Indo-European root 
KWel-, which carries a range of meanings, including “to turn 
over,” “revolve,” “circle,” movements that can all be seen in 
gardening activities such as the working of soil by plow and 
spade, the continuous action of picking herbs, and the 
demarcation of a garden plot (Finley 2015: 170). 
Importantly, the root also connotes “to sojourn,” “to inhabit,” 
and “to dwell.” Embedded in these diverse meanings is the 
inextricable link between plants, gardens, and humanity: the 
creation of gardens is necessary for human life—to dwell on 
Earth is to garden. Put differently, a garden is the result of 
humanity’s attempt to carve out an ideal place in nature and, 
in a sense, to perfect the earth so as to ensure its hospitability 
(Giesecke and Jacobs 2012: 9; Fairchild Ruggles 2018).15 
Cicero calls the garden “a second nature” (altera natura, Nat. 
D. 2.150), a kinder, gentler nature than the untamed 
wilderness. Thus all gardens can be viewed as temenoi, off- 
cuts from the larger natural environment that are geared in 
some way toward human use, and they can take many forms 
ranging from sacred groves, ploughlands, and meadows used 
for grazing or picking flowers to loci amoeni, pleasant places 
affording respite and sensory delight. The creation of 
gardens, meanwhile, is predicated on hope—hope that what 
one has planted will grow and/or that the cultivated space 
will foster life-sustaining activities. Hope and the human 
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drive for a better way of life, in turn, are the catalysts of 
utopian dreaming and the conception of utopias, loosely 
defined as projections—literary, political, social, 
architectural, or otherwise—of the utopian impulse 
(Giesecke and Jacobs 2012: 10). 


As for the concept of utopia, it is deeply entrenched in 
spatiality and “place.” The word “utopia” was coined by 
Thomas More, in whose socio-political novel Utopia (1516) 
there appears the detailed description of an ideal society on 
an island called Utopia. The island’s and its society’s name is 
a neologism and a play on words, for u-topia can be 
understood as referencing the Greek ou-topos (no place), eu- 
topos (good place), or both simultaneously. Though 
possessing no known geographical location, it is far from 
true that Utopia lacks space and place. As an island, it is 
bounded on all sides, and it has cities, houses, fields, and 
gardens. While the publication of More’s Utopia formalized 
utopian discourse by giving it a name, the imagining of a 
social ideal long predated that work (Claeys and Sargent 
1999: 1-7). Literary expressions of utopianism include 
Homer’s Scheria, the Phaiakians’ 


island, and the Garden of Alcinous; Hesiod’s Golden Age; 
Pindar’s Isles of the Blessed; Plato’s Republic; Vergil’s 
Elysian Fields; and, of course, the Biblical Garden of Eden, 
which has been called the “deepest archaeological layer of 
the Western utopia” (Manuel and Manuel 1979: 33).16 It has 
been said as well that every gardener, whether consciously or 
subconsciously, is motivated by the desire to re-create Eden, 
an ideal place (the abundant garden) and condition (harmony 
of life on Earth) lost (Giesecke and Jacobs 2012: 9). It is true, 
then, on many levels that Aphrodite’s sanctuary is a utopian 
place. It is a garden replete with paradisiacal resonances and 
thus an alluring place. It accommodates critical human 
interaction with the divine and, as will be explored further 
below, functions as a center of ritual and social cohesion. At 
the same time, the garden sanctuary defies geographical 


location, qualifying equally as Cypriot, a generic Greek (but 
specifically Aphrodisiac) temenos, a nostalgic composite of 
real and imagined, and a sentimental, wholly imaginary 
landscape conjured by a love-sick imagination. 


Heterotopia: The Other Space 


If Aphrodite’s sanctuary was a real place that could be 
definitively located geographically, then the place could still 
be described as utopian, possessing idealizing characteristics, 
but it could not be classed as a utopia. A utopia is a fiction. 
What, then, of heterotopia? According to Michel Foucault, 
utopia and heterotopia both are places that have a “relation 
with all other sites, but in such a way as to suspect, 
neutralize, or invert the set of relations that they happen to 
designate, mirror, or reflect” (1986: 24-27). Utopias, 
however, “are sites with no real place,” presenting, as they 
do, society in a perfected form or “turned upside down.” 
Heterotopias, meanwhile, are grounded in reality much as a 
person’s reflection in a mirror presents the person in an 
unreal place but, simultaneously, anchors him or her to the 
place where the mirror stands or rests. Foucault identified 
various types of heterotopia. Among them are heterotopias 
“of crisis,” defined as “privileged or sacred or forbidden 
places” reserved for individuals who are in a liminal, 
transitional, or “crisis” state in relation to the rest of society. 
There are also heterotopias that are, in a sense, multiple. That 
is, they juxtapose several distinct types of places in a single 
place, even when, taken at face value, this would appear 
impossible. Heterotopias will often be linked with time in 
such a way that they “begin to function at full capacity when 
(people) arrive at a sort of absolute break with traditional 
time,” and they are bounded in some manner that at once 
“isolates them and makes them penetrable,” as in the case of 
a historically-themed vacation village where guests live in 
“re-discovered time” and can do so only by reserving a place 
there. 


As regards Aphrodite’s sanctuary, if the place is real, it can 
be classed as a heterotopia. At the same time, it can be seen 
as participating in a heterotopian project irrespective of 
geographic definition. As already established, the sanctuary 
is a place “apart.” It is both a garden separated from 
wilderness and a sacred place separated from the profane. 
While theoretically open to anyone, sanctuaries could be 
accessed only by those who had first undergone ritual 
purification. This is perhaps most vividly demonstrated by 
Oedipus who, treading on sacred ground in an impure state, 
polluted the Grove of the Eumenides, albeit unwittingly 
(Sophocles, OC 1-576). Aphrodite’s sanctuary, in its 
Sapphic context, also conforms to what Foucault described 
as an absolute, fleeting temporality in the sense that, as a 
place of ritual and festival, it is not continuously activated 
and thus functions differently than a place like a city’s agora 
that, by continuous use, is interwoven with the unbroken 
passage of time. In the case of Sappho’s poem, Aphrodite’s 
pouring a libation for celebrants at the fragment’s close 
strikingly animates the heterotopic place and underscores its 
ritual purpose. Readers are left to guess the precise purpose 
or nature of the ritual, but there are reasons to suspect that 
the ritual may belong to the category of transition and 
“crisis” in Foucault’s sense of the word. It repeatedly has 
been suggested that Sappho (or her literary persona) was, 
perhaps in the guise of priestess, charged with overseeing the 
transition of young girls to adulthood.17 If this should be the 
case, then Aphrodite’s sanctuary, its landscape steeped in the 
generative essence of the goddess, would be an ideal location 
for a coming of age ritual to take place. Regardless of the 
particular ritual referenced in Sappho’s text, is the goddess’s 
sanctuary not at its core a deeply gendered place? 


Gendered Place 


This place of beauty, the fertile garden sanctuary that awaits 
the arrival of its sensual patron deity, is suffused with 


feminine allure. Significantly, the sanctuary, together with 
the festivities housed there, forms part of a larger world, the 
collective spaces that emerge from Sappho’s fragments. The 
world of the fragments is characterized by female intimacies, 
soft beds, perfumes, flowers, garlands, sacred groves, 
banquets, song, worship, and dances.18 Sappho’s world 
differs radically from pictures of archaic Lesbos that are 
captured in the work of her contemporary, Alcaeus. His best- 
known lines are those in which he “invents” the metaphor of 
the ship of state:19 


This wave again comes [like] the one before: it will give 
us much labor to bale out, when it enters the vessel’s...let 
us fortify the [ship] with all speed, and run into a secure 
harbor...and let not unmanly hesitance take hold of any 
one [of us]...and let us not disgrace [by cowardice] our 
noble fathers lying under the earth... 


(Fr. 6) 


In the verses cited above, nature is cast as hostile and 
terrifying, and the polis, represented by the storm-tossed 
ship, is rocked by calamitous political instability. The 
atmosphere of this poem, together with its presentation of 
nature, is wholly unlike that of Sappho’s second fragment, 
where nature is bounteous, soothing, and safe.20 Under these 
dire circumstances, it is wholly appropriate that armor and 
weaponry are conspicuous, as Alcaeus writes elsewhere: “the 
great house is agleam with bronze, and the roof is full- 
dressed with shining helmets...bronze shining greaves hang 
round...a fence against the arrow’s might” (Fr. 140). Alcaeus 
evidences a thoroughly masculine, intense engagement with 
the political struggles of archaic Lesbos, places and 
situations that appear far removed from Sappho’s intimate 
ritual spaces and their social dynamics. Hers is a world 
inextricably bound to her identity both as the first and the 
preeminent woman poet in the ancient Mediterranean. As 
social geographer Doreen Massey notes, all spaces are 


inherently gendered, but, she adds, 


they are gendered in ... myriad different ways, which vary 
between cultures and over time.... [T]his gendering of 
space and place both reflects and has effects back on the 
ways in which gender is constructed and understood in the 
societies in which we live. 


(1994: 185-186) 


In other words, the gender of a place, or rather our perception 
of it, is fluid and tied to culturally determined, often unstated 
assumptions on the part of both actors and observers about 
what constitutes male and female activities that may take 
place in one space but not in another. In the case of Sappho’s 
poetry, readers (literary observers) over the ages have 
assumed that the poetess herself is an actor—the lead actor in 
her compositions—and that, in a sense, she necessarily 
created a world in her own image. But how can we even 
begin accurately to perceive Sappho’s world if we have no 
clear picture of Sappho herself or of the society in which she 
lived? 


As some have observed, the Sappho that we think we know 
is herself nothing more than a text or collection of texts, and 
thus a form of social modality (DuBois 1995: 3; 
Yatromanolakis 2009a: 211). While we have no concrete, 
reliable details about her life, there is no reason to assume 
that she is a blank page. Rather, she is “a palimpsest,” a text 
“so thickly written over with critical accumulation that it is 
almost impossible to make out the words beneath” (Parker 
1993: 311). This accumulation, fuelled by critics’ 
preoccupation with issues of gender and (homo)sexuality, 
shaped remarkably tenacious projections of Sappho as a 
music teacher, a sex-educator, and/or a priestess presiding 
over female coming-of-age rituals. Such projections rest on 
the most precarious of footings: readers’ assumptions, 
millennia deep, not explicit textual references. Nowhere in 
her extant work does Sappho openly claim to teach, guide, or 


initiate (Hallett 1979; Parker 1993). What we can cautiously 
say is that Sappho was a singer-poet, performing for an 
audience. How large or small this audience was, and whether 
entirely female, cannot be determined. Whether she 
performed in private, family contexts or in public, civic 
settings likewise cannot be determined. 


Spatial gender and its relation to the gender of its creator has 
been a persistent and slippery theme in architectural 
discourse. A cautionary example of gender-fluid space or, 
more precisely, the fluidity of spatial gender-perception is 
that of fifteenth-century architectural theorist and utopian 
Antonio Averlino, more commonly known as Filarete. 
Filarete struggled to come to terms with Vitruvius’s notion 
that buildings, being based on the proportions of a man’s 
body, are therefore “male,” while the architect, their male 
creator, is functionally a woman with respect with the act of 
creation (Agrest 1991). Extending Filarete’s train of thought, 
one could surmise that a building, having been created by a 
man acting like a woman, would be transgender. In Sappho’s 
case it would follow that if literary space functions like built 
space, her poetic spaces must unequivocally be feminine, 
reflecting both the physical shape and gender of their creator. 
What, then, of Sappho’s social/civic role and the role of her 
own community in defining the gender of her poetic spaces? 
After all, spatial gender can legitimately be determined by its 
users as well as by users and creators in combination. Here 
the work of philosopher and sociologist Henri Lefébvre, who 
highlights the social aspect of spatial production, is helpful 
(1991). In the Greek world, there are perhaps no spaces more 
closely associated with women and women’s activities than 
the interior chambers of the dwelling house. This, at least, is 
an impression given by Homeric and later Greek literary 
sources, where the oikos is a space of relative darkness 
hidden from the public gaze in which “women and slaves 
invisibly dealt with the necessities of material existence” 
(Jarratt 2002: 14). The oikos is set in opposition to the agora, 


“a space of visibility and freedom. ..an open field for [men’s] 
honorable distinction” (Jarratt 2002: 14). At the same time, 
literary and archaeological sources have revealed that the 
oikos, too, served important social and political functions. 
One thinks especially of the andrones (men’s rooms), 
settings for symposia, which have been characterized as 
“among the most important places where citizens, young and 
old, were prepared for their civic roles in the city-state” 
(Henderson 2000: 6). Symposia were gatherings of men, the 
only women in attendance restricted to dancers, wine- 
pourers, flute players, and courtesans—in other words, 
women were largely the “help” and the entertainment (on the 
symposium in Greek culture, see Wecowski (Chapter 5) in 
this volume). At these gatherings guests would discuss 
matters of concern to all of them, political, economic, and 
otherwise, and reaffirm a common value system. Thus 
symposia and the venues (private houses) at which they were 
held surely had a civic and political function. Further, the 
archaeological record has yielded little evidence for clear 
division of male and female spaces in the Greek house. 
House and marketplace accordingly cannot be strictly 
opposed to each other with respect to gender or function. 
Returning to Sappho and the gender-determination of 
Aphrodite’s sanctuary specifically—assuming that it to some 
degree reflects a real, historical place (or type of historical 
place)—one should allow for the fact that in the Greek 
world, men numbered among Aphrodite’s devotees, 
petitioners, and celebrants, for the goddess’s gifts excluded 
no one. It is thus equally possible that the “we” to whom 
Aphrodite ministers with her gift of nectar is a group of 
women, men, or both. Mixed-gender use is particularly likely 
if the sanctuary is a public place, an appendage of the polis 
and its civic functioning, rather than a sequestered private 
enclave. But can it be determined if the sanctuary is public or 
private, and are we to imagine a place that is purely Greek, 
(in)formed solely by Greek cultural norms? 


Lesbian Cartographies 


Given the physical location of Lesbos, which is closer to the 
Near East than to the West and mainland Greece, it makes 
sense to consider the impact of Oriental influences on 
Sapphic space. Indeed, archaeological investigation has 
revealed a continuous link between Lesbos and the empires 
of the East from the Bronze Age to the Archaic Period and 
beyond (Spencer 1995). The island received ceramics, 
metals, architectural styles, cult practices and, presumably, 
craftsmen from Anatolia. In her poetry, Sappho speaks of 
myrrh, frankincense, and cassia, aromatics from Arabia; 
textiles of saffron or Tyrian purple; and Lydian fields of 
flowers.21 Material remains, coupled with Sappho’s and 
Alcaeus’s poetry, have produced an admittedly fragmentary 
picture of Lesbian culture and society, but the impression is 
of a cosmopolitan society that belonged to a wider Hellenic 
community while, at the same time, bearing a heavily 
Asianizing imprint. Sappho’s poetic focus on luxury, 
pleasure, intimacy, and beauty may thus be seen as an 
Asianizing reflex. With overt references to Lydia and Egypt 
and to precious objects that hail from the East, Sapphic 
cartography differs inherently from that of Pindar, who looks 
west from the Greek mainland to Sicily and Magna Graecia, 
and from that of the tragic poets, who focus largely on the 
mainland centers of Mycenae, Argos, Thebes, and Athens 
(DuBois 1995: 179-182). At the same time, Sappho’s 
“Asianizing,” (ef)feminizing subject matter may reflect an 
Archaic Greek society in flux, in which women, especially of 
the upper classes, were allowed greater freedoms than they 
were in the Classical polis: freedoms to gather out of doors, 
to revel in luxuries, and to engage openly in discourses on 
women’s emotional fulfillment and physical pleasure 
(Griffith 2009). If Sapphic space is Asianizing and, by 
Classical standards, sexually liberated, is it also Lesbian in 
the modern sense? When inhabited by women, are hers 
different from the spaces described by other lyric poets 


treating similar themes (wine, altars, wreaths, perfume, 
banquets)? Are the spaces of Sappho’s poetry erotic or are 
they homo-erotic? Must the latter necessarily follow from the 
depth of Sappho’s yearnings and from the sensual nature of 
the intimacies described? 


Conclusions: Her Space, Our Space, and 
Thirdspace 


Poetry is not biography. All readers create their own Sappho, 
shaping and re-shaping her persona, refracted through the 
prism of the particular age and circumstances—historical, 
social, political—in which they live: a lover of women, a 
lover of young men, a wife, sister, and mother. By extension, 
all readers create their own Sapphic space; they do not 
“passively receive the spatial messages transmitted by the 
texts, but actively determine the often shifting and transient 
meanings to be found there” (Tally 2013: 79). Sapphic space 
is thus at once hers (Sappho’s, the creator’s) and mine/ours 
(the reader’s), inextricably entwined. Judging from the 
evidence afforded by the fragments, Sapphic space is also 
neither entirely real, lived space—anchored by specific place 
names and described in a level of detail unmistakable to the 
reader/navigator—nor is it wholly imagined, with no relation 
to the places and spaces of lived experience. Sapphic space is 
implicated in and shaped by Lefébvre’s trialectic of 
perceived-conceived-lived space, which lies at the core of 
what Edward Soja calls Thirdspace: “‘a creative 
recombination and extension, one that builds on a Firstspace 
perspective that is focused on the ‘real’ material world and a 
Secondspace perspective that interprets this reality through 
‘imagined’ representations of spatiality” (1996: 6). Sapphic 
space is simultaneously hers-ours, real-unreal, public-private, 
Greek-Asian, female-male, divine-mortal. Like all space, 
literary and otherwise, Sapphic space is polyvalent and the 
perception of it poly-sensory. It is a “dialectically interwoven 
matrix” (Wegner 2002: 182) of human actions and 


interactions, and the representation of it, as well as its 
symbolic potentialities, is informed by evolving modes of 
spatial experience and spatial imagination. 


Where Sappho’s genius as a poet to large degree resides is in 
her ability to draw the audience into her literary world and to 
move us so deeply that we perceive her poetic spaces to be 
tangible, lived spaces whose gender associations and broader 
cultural infrastructure can be definitively determined. What, 
then, can we concretely surmise about the identity of 
Aphrodite’s sanctuary? That, as she tells us, it contains a 
shrine, an altar smoking with incense, a grove of apples and 
drifts of roses ruffled by a soporific breeze, a babbling brook, 
and a blooming meadow grazed by horses. 


FURTHER READING 


Tally 2013 provides essential background for approaching 
texts with an eye to considerations of space and place beyond 
the setting of a given narrative. Foundational texts in spatial 
studies include: Bachelard 1964 on the primacy of the home 
as emotional center versus the wilderness; Foucault 1986 on 
heterotopias, places that are “of this world” but somehow 
separate; Lefébvre 1991 on the social defintion of space; Soja 
1996 on Thirdspace, space partaking of both the real 
(Firstspace) and the imagined (Secondspace); and Levitas 
2013 on utopias and utopianism. An introduction to gardens 
as utopian spaces—and the relation of all gardens to the 
originary Garden of Eden—can be found in Giesecke and 
Jacobs 2012. DuBois 1995, and 2010 are essential reading 
for the application of postmodern thinking to Sappho in 
particular, and Triimper 2010 provides a fundamental 
discussion of gendered space in an ancient Greek context. 


Notes 


1 This is particularly true of Sappho, in whose case most 
interpretation of her work has been biographically focused 


since antiquity (Parker 1993: 336). I wish to thank Laura Swift, 
Tyson Sukava, and Donald Dunham at the outset for their 
insightful comments. 


2 The translation is slightly modified from Page 1955, as are those 
of all Sapphic fragments that follow, and the Greek text is also 
that of Page. 


3 Two cities on the island’s southern coast were called Paphos. 
From the Roman Imperial period, these were differentiated as 
Old Paphos (Palafpaphos), the origins of which have been 
traced to the Chalcolithic and which was the site of the famous 
Aphrodite Sanctuary, and New Paphos (Néa Paphos), which 
was founded at the end of the fourth century BC (Canick and 
Schneider 2007: 480). All mentions of Paphos in this chapter 
refer solely to Old Paphos. 


4 Greek and Roman literary sources preserving the myth include: 
HHDenm. V1; Anacreon fr. 57; Diodorus Siculus 5.55.4; 
Pausanias 2.1.8, 5.11.8: Quintus Smyrnaeus 5.72ff.: Ovid Met. 
4.521-38; Apuleius Met. 6.6; Seneca Phaed. 274; and Nonnus 
Dion. 1.86-88, 7.222—229, 12.45-47, 13.435— 443, 41.97-118. 
Not all of these passages refer to Cyprus in conjunction with 
the goddess’s birth from foam, and Hesiod Theog. 176-206 
notes that after her foamy birth, Aphrodite first approached the 
island of Cythera and then came to Cyprus. 


5 In Turkish, Kouklia (Greek) is called Kukla. 


6 The translation of the passage from the Odyssey is Lattimore’ s 
(1965: 130). Regarding the date of the /liad, I believe that the 
poem, having roots in the Bronze Age, reached a critical 
juncture in its generation, a point of relative stability and 
completion, in the middle of the eighth century BC. Dating of 
the Homeric poems, however, remains disputed. See, for 
example, Nagy 1996a: 21, 40 and 2003: 2—3, who argues 
persuasively against an eighth-century dictation model in favor 
of consecutive periods of transmission, a movement from 
fluidity through transcription to ultimate textual crystallization 
in the second century BC. 


7 Ulbrich 2008 details archeological evidence for sanctuaries and 
cult activity on Cyprus. Summary tables on pages 479-562 are 
particularly helpful and suggest that all of the sites listed have 
yielded materials coincident in date with Sappho. 


8 See, for example: Apollodorus Epit. 3.9.2, Lucian Dial. Deor. 
20, Apuleius Met. 1030, and Hyginus Fab. 92. A complete list 
of references is gathered in Littlewood 1968: 149-151. 


9 Examples are meticulously assembled by Littlewood 1968: 154— 
157. These include Aristophanes Nub. 997; Sappho fr. 105; 
Stesichorus fr. 10; Theocritus /d. 2.120, 3.10-11, 5.88-89, 6.6— 
7, 11.10; Catullus 65.19-24; Horace Epist. 1.1.77—80.; and 
Vergil Ecl. 2.52, 3.64. 


10 Ulbrich (2008: 199-252) proposes a refined taxonomy of 
sanctuaries in her study of Cyprus, distinguishing them as 
urban, suburban, peri-urban, and territorial, the last three being 
located outside a given city’s walls. She classes the Paphos 
sanctuary as urban but of a type located at the city’s edge. 


11 Aphrodite is known specifically as AvOe1a at Knossos on Crete 
(Hesychius s.v, as cited in Theander 1937:468), as Tepoxnmeia 
at Paphos (Strabo 683), and €v «rto1c in Athens (Pausanias 
1.19.2). 


12 Hera’s seduction of Zeus (//. 16. 347-353), Calypso’s grotto 
(Od. 5. 55-74), Athena’s sacred grove (Od. 6.291—294), the 
Garden of Alcinous (Od. 7.112-132), Goat Island (Od. 9.116- 
141), the island of the Cyclopes (Od. 9.105—111, 181-189), the 
grotto at Phorkys’ harbor (Od. 13.102—112), the sanctuary of 
the nymphs on Ithaka (Od. 17. 204-211), and the rustic 
summer meal (WD 582-596). 


13 The passage from John the Damascene is derived from 
Bockmuehl (2010: 200). 


14 Quotations in this section are derived from Green’s collection 
of West Semitic royal inscriptions (2010: 48, 50, 54) and 
Stronach 1990. Comments on the gardens of Near Eastern 
monarchs are adapted from Giesecke 2015: 86: copyright of the 


previous work is mine. 


15 The comment regarding hospitability specifically is from 
Fairchild Ruggles 2018. 


16 See Homer, Od. books 7-8; Hesiod, WD 109-201; Pindar, Ol. 
2.57 ff.; Plato, Rep. passim; Vergil, Aen. 6.535-543, 743-744; 
Genesis 2.1-17. 


17 That Sappho was an educator or priestess is suggested, for 
example, in Burnett 1983, Calame 2001, Ferrari 2010, Gentili 
1988, and Hallett 1979. This position is critiqued in Parker 
1993 and Stehle 1997. On the various theories of Sappho’s 
historical identity, see Lardinois (Chapter 18) in this volume. 


18 See, for example, the following fragments for references to 
these themes. Intimacies: frr. 22, 23, 31, 94. Soft bedding: frr. 
46, 94. Perfume and incense: frr. 2, 94, 101. Flowers: frr. 2, 55, 
96, 105, 122. Garlands: frr. 81, 92, 94, 98, 125, 168, 191. 
Groves: frr. 2, 94. Banquets: fr. 2. Song: frr. 30, 44, 58, 70, 71, 
103, 153. Worship: frr. 2, 9. Dance: frr. 70, 94. 


19 Verses from Alcaeus are adapted from Page 1955: 183, 210. 


20 This is not to say that nature in Sappho is always presented as 
beneficent (e.g., fr. 47), though in the extant works, this is 
largely the case. 


21 On Arabian aromatics see frr. 2, 44, 94; on dyed textiles frr. 44, 
54, 92, 98, 101; on Lydian flowers fr. 96. 


CHAPTER 13 
Sappho, Performance, and Acting Fragments 


Jane Montgomery Griffiths 


In theater, as in love, the subject is disappearance. 
(Blau 1982: 94) 


Blau’s statement forms a fitting start to this chapter about the 
tantalizing impossibilities of trying to perform Sappho. 
“Love” and “disappearance”—could any two words better 
sum up the chequered fortunes of Sappho? Pulsating with 
erotic presence yet famous for her textual absence, the image 
of Sappho and her fragmented remains embody all the love 
and disappearance of our ephemeral experience. This is, 
however, a romantic gloss on Sappho’s status. It falls into the 
trap that studies of the reception of Sappho have often 
explicated: that we all project back into Sappho’s gaps our 
subjective desires and imaginative constructions. 1 


In this chapter, rather than follow the well-trodden path of 
Sappho’s reception, which scholars before me have 
excellently and extensively bituminned,2 I want to unpack 
Blau’s ontological conundrum in relation to Sappho and in 
particular the performance of Sappho. In this collection of 
scholarly writing about lyric poetry, this chapter might seem 
anomalous. Rather than hypothesize on ancient performance 
practices or present an historical contextualization of 
Sappho’s songs in the seventh/sixth century, it will deal with 
present performance. Rather than analyzing the theatrical and 
operatic incarnations of Lawrence Durrell and Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks,3 it will focus on one relatively recent 
performance outing. And rather than utilizing scholarly 
objectivity, it will be unashamedly subjective and personal. 
Asking the seemingly simple question “How do you perform 


a gap?,” it will tease out the phenomenological issues around 
the theatrical embodiment of a Sappho’s absence to argue 
that the performer’s body on stage is both the means and 
ends of reception, but that in that process, Sappho herself 
suffers simultaneous erasure at the very point of 
embodiment. 


Defining Performance 


An article on the performance of Sappho should, you might 
think, begin with a definition of performance. This is not an 
easy task. The attempt is every bit as doomed as an effort to 
pin down Sappho; gaps and lacunae accompany every try. 
There is no consensus, only complexity, instability, and 
question marks. In performance studies, definitions can range 
from ritualistic performance (Turner 1982; Schechner 1988) 
to linguistic performativity (Austin 1975; Searle 1969), from 
performance of gender (Butler 1990) to performative writing 
(Phelan 1993, 1998), from circumscribed play (Huizinga 
1970; Caillois 2001) to a wide-open definition that eschews 
definition itself. As Bial wryly states, “the only definition 
that is universally applicable to the field is a tautology: 
performance studies is what performance studies people do” 
(Bial 2007: 1). Strine, Long, and Hopkins succinctly sum up 
the ill-fated attempt to find a single referent for the term; the 
definition is “‘an essentially contested concept” (Strine, Long 
& Hopkins 1990: 183), one that necessitates “sophisticated 
disagreement” to navigate the opposing sides in performance 
theory. 


This disagreement can be embraced. As Taylor says, “I find 
[performance’s] very undefinability and complexity 
reassuring” (Taylor 2004: 385). But such hermeneutic 
openness, in its anarchic refusal to be pigeonholed, can lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum: if everything can be a 
performance, the meaning of the term is lost in ever 
decreasing circles. 


In such a hall of mirrors, the Classicist’s and philologist’s 
training seeks order, rigor, and logical boundaries. In her 
paper, “Towards a Theory of Performance Reception,” Edith 
Hall sets out the current state of the relationship between 
Classics and performance theory and reception and attempts 
to delineate such a taxonomy. Starting with the fundamental 
issues underpinning the nature of performance, Hall gives 
her own “commonsense” (Hall 2004: 51) definition of 
performance; 


[T]o say that something from ancient Greece or Rome has 
been performed implies an aesthetic phenomenon in 
which humans have realized an archetypal text, narrative 
or idea by acting, puppet manipulation, dance, recital, or 
song; the category Performance Reception therefore 
excludes individuals reading a text to themselves, or the 
visual arts (except, hypothetically, when they are of a type 
requiring the label performance art). 


(Hall 2004: 51) 


Hall’s approach is seductive. Eschewing the excesses of 
performance theory, it comes up with a strong and, one could 
say, self-evident definition of performance: a physical 
manifestation and re-imagining of an ancient subject, created 
through various modes of embodiment. This categorization, 
however appealing, is nonetheless antithetical to the very 
premise of performance theory which sees such divisions as 
arbitrary and, as Kirshenblatt- Gimblett describes, works 
against the hermeneutic and ontological openness of 
performance: “Performance studies starts from the premise 
that its objects of study are not to be divided up and parcelled 
out, medium by medium,...” (cited in Schechner 2002: 3). 


In such a case, all interpretation, all artistic and cultural 
expression can come under the banner of performance. It is 
not the demarcation, but the attention to the permeability of 
those demarcations that frames performance. Look for the 
breaches between formerly secure categories, and one finds, 


in the rupture, the essence of performance. And it is here that 
we see the analogy between performance and Sappho’s 
dismembered fragments. Just as in performance we look at 
the spaces between to find meaning, so with Sappho, we find 
her in the very emptiness of her image. Her poetry, her 
historical identity and our reception of both seep into each 
other through the gaps, erasing the comfort of secure 
definitions. 


This erasure is what links performance, Sappho and the 
theatrical event. Phelan states that in the theatre 
“[p]erformance [...] becomes itself through disappearance” 
(Phelan 1993: 146). 


This is seemingly paradoxical. Theatre takes place in a 
circumscribed space to an audience of spectators’ bodies 
through the mediation of actors’ bodies. There is very visible 
presence. Yet there is an uncanniness in this encounter that 
bizarrely foregrounds disappearance. The ephemerality of the 
performance, the disappearance of actor into character and 
character into actor, the mimetic realm that makes the real 
world vanish and a new reality occur all speak to the 
processes of erasure underpinning the theatrical event.4 
Theater is always embracing shifting identities, morphing 
subjectivities, and disappearing presences, created, as every 
actor and audience member feels, if not knows, by the 
absence and presence of the body. “[It] is, and has always 
been,” as Shepherd says, “‘a place which exhibits what a 
human body is, what it does, what it is capable of’ (2006: 1). 
In this respect, classical performance reception is not just the 
study of how plays have been adapted, appropriated, and 
made manifest in different cultural contexts, but is also the 
study of how bodies have operated in, on, and around the 
performance event. These bodily operations perform on 
various levels: the mimetic platform of the stage, on which 
the actor’s body works as both signifier and sign, 
simultaneously representing and becoming the character; the 
receptive arena of the audience, where the spectator’s body 


reacts on multiple planes to the experience before her; and 
the uncontainable receptacle of memory—somatic, 
intellectual, emotional—on which and in which the 
performance event replays its effect and affect. 


The ever-entwining factors comprising performance create 
an uncanniness that, when we try to build a performative 
construction of Sappho, underpins and queers each attempt. 
In the endless possibilities of performance studies, that 
construction can move outside biological embodiment to 
include fine art, fiction, and scholarship. Performance studies 
can claim a performativity in the painting of Mengin’s dark 
portrait or Queen Victoria’s demure sketchings; in 
Winterson’s (1994) and Yourcenar’s (1981) sensual fiction; 
in du Bois’ (1995), Williamson’s (1995), and Reynold’s 
(2003) cascading scholarly prose. Contrary to Hall’s 
exclusions, performance studies can lay a claim for every 
interpretation of Sappho to be a performance, operating, and 
creating meaning in the eye of the beholder and in fissures of 
time, space, and emotion.6 In theatrical performance, 
however, the uncanniness lies with the paradox of using a 
body to represent a bodiless ghost. 


Performing the Ghost of Sappho 


Each theatrical performance is shadowed by what Blau calls 
“ghosting” (1982: 283). Each script is haunted by 
intertextuality; each actor’s characterization, by the ghost of 
what has occurred before. As Carlson says, 


Everything in the theatre, the bodies, the materials 
utilized, the language, the space itself, is now and has 
always been haunted, and that haunting has been an 
essential part of the theatre’s meaning to and reception by 
its audiences in all times and all places. 


(Carlson 2003: 15) 


The foremost question in trying to stage Sappho is simple: 


how can we embody that ghost, a ghost who exists only as a 
collection of gaps surrounded by fragmented words? In 
performative writing or reading of Sappho, her presence is 
created through her absence in a virtual embodiment that is 
created by the interplay of contextual knowledge and 
imaginative construction. In theatrical performance, 
however, the gaps of Sappho must be filled by a physical 
presence, an emendatio created through flesh and blood. For 
any actor or writer trying to stage Sappho, her absence is an 
insistent nag, haunting the performer with the unavoidable 
failure of her attempt. 


We see in theatrical performance the ghostly traces of the 
past coupled with the somatic force of the actor’s 
embodiment: the “phenomenological frontality,” as States 
(1992) would say, through which the actor presents his/her 
new self—complete with a new textual weave—to the 
audience. In so doing, the actor both objectifies herself, and 
reconfigures herself in a new subjectivity that is not hers, but 
that will encrust and seep into her. Operating simultaneously 
through an internal and external frame, she elides the 
boundaries of her self and her character. Her character lives 
within her but is not she; her character maps itself onto her, 
and so is she. The boundaries of character and actor are semi- 
permeable, and through their availability to the gaze of the 
audience, create an ever growing and, indeed, potentially 
infinite paratext to the play and the character. The audience 
interprets this through a complicated process of besideness, 
juggling their pre-existing transtextual knowledge of the 
inscribed text and the practitioner before them with their 
immediate decoding of the persona presenting itself to them 
on stage. Through this phenomenological “besideness” 
which is at the heart of the actor’s relationship with the 
audience, the actor’s body becomes both the recipient of the 
character, and the conduit through which it will be received 
by others. The actor’s body becomes, in other words, the 
core of performance reception. 


This theorizing is all well and good, and sets up the 
phenomenological context for trying to stage Sappho. It does 
not, however, solve the problem of how to do it. How do you 
stage a gap? How do you embody an absence? This dilemma 
became significant to me almost by accident, and in trying to 
solve it, I discovered experientially as well as theoretically, 
the multiple levels of embodiment, affect, and intertexuality 
that must attend any such attempt. I said at the beginning of 
this chapter that it would be unashamedly subjective and 
personal. This is not, admittedly, the way of most classicists. 
The brief flowering of personal voice theory in the 
mid-1990s with Hallet and Van Nortwick’s Compromising 
Traditions (1997) withered as quickly as it had bloomed. Yet 
I would argue that in writing the creative process, the 
personal voice necessarily intertwines with the academic 
voice to capture different, yet complementary, nuances of 
reception. 


Acting the Emptiness of Sappho 


Blau’s prefacing quotation said that in theater, as in love, the 
subject is disappearance. And so I confess that 10 years ago, 
for a few years, I was in love with Sappho. It is hard to say 
whether it was requited or not: she played very hard to get. 
But finally I got her. Or rather, she got me. This impenetrable 
woman unreservedly penetrated me. Our affair was visceral, 
embodied and very, very visible in the theatrical arena of 
public performance. Despite that visibility, however, our 
bodies did “disappear” into, and indeed erase each other’s. In 
their absence and their presence, our bodies became the field 
on which were exercised all the core questions of 
performance. 


I started off this relationship quite invisible: a slightly 
reluctant novice playwright, commissioned out of the blue to 
write a one-woman show about Sappho for a reasonably 
well-known Australian television actor. I finished it as the 


actor who, through a strange combination of circumstances, 
ended up playing Sappho in a rainbow-hued hallucinatory 
cocktail of writer and performer that turns me into “the entire 
perceptual framework” (States 1992: 373) for both Sappho 
and the text. Sappho, meanwhile, began this relationship as 
the vehicle for a television star’s tour de force: the 
recalcitrant object of desire, passively aggressive as she lay 
back and thought of Lesbos. She ended it, though, 
completely in control: the conspicuous manipulator of the 
entire process of creation, using my voice and being, through 
an uncanny combination of ventriloquism and body 
snatching, to fill in her gaps. Word became flesh, as those 
lines which I wrote, stolen from her and never designed for 
me to speak, ended up becoming the both of us—a peculiar 
melding together (in several senses of the word). 


I was commissioned to write Sappho in August 2007 for The 
Stork, a small pub theater in Melbourne that had gained a 
reputation for staging “Theatre of the Mind” and become 
something of a cultural anomaly-come-icon to Melburnians. 
This very earthy, unpretentious and, by equal turns, part 
charming, part insalubrious drinking hole had developed a 
reputation over the years as a place where art and ideas could 
(and should) be discussed, and where, even given its limited 
resources, a vibrant intellectual and cultural community 
could find a home. The pub regularly held philosophical 
symposia and Socratic dinners; it hosted ancient Greek and 
Gaelic reading groups; it provided a home to The University 
in the Pub; and it commissioned stage adaptations of the 
works of Camus, Duras, and Proust, and semi-staged 
recitations of Homer and Virgil. Jostling diners from the 
pub’s restaurant, these performances took place in the hotel’s 
back room with a minimum of theatrical trappings. The 
chairs were hard and uncomfortable, and in the Australian 
summer, the heat was unbearable. Performances were forced 
to contend with the shriek of police sirens, the thundering of 
trams and the whirl of ineffectual air conditioners. And yet, 


night after night, performances would be packed out with 
audiences prepared to brave the conditions to have a night of 
unashamedly intellectual theater. My writing brief was very 
open: the play should be 90-minutes long, intellectually 
stimulating, give the audience an idea of why Sappho was so 
extraordinary, avoid too much Ancient Greek, and not be “a 
lesbian play” (I remember wondering if this was meant with 
a capital or miniscule “L”’). Other than that, I had carte 
blanche to write what I wanted. 


Prins, in Victorian Sappho, asks “What is Sappho except a 
name?” (Prins 1999: 8), and in that deceptively simple- 
seeming question, lies the crux of the Sappho conundrum. To 
be asked to write a play about Sappho is to be asked to write 
a play about an absence for which not even the name helps. 
Her name just shows me the difficulties. “Projected from the 
past into the future and from the future into the past, 
‘Sappho’ is presented to us now, in the present tense, as a 
name that lives on” (Prins 1999: 8). But lives on how? 
Projected onto what? The name “Sappho” contains all the 
issues of readership articulated by reception theory: 
mediation, situation, contingency (Martindale 2006: 3). It 
carries with it so many connotations, so many possibilities. It 
drags with it the baggage of millennia and the luggage labels 
of thousands—all those self-contained groups of cultural 
tourists with their pinned-on name tags: “‘academic,” 
“classicist,” “Greek,” “lesbian,” feminist,” “intellectual,” etc. 
It is not an easy name to circumscribe. 


Monique Wittig and Sande Zeig (1979) could get away with 
leaving a blank page for Sappho, but I have no such luxury. I 
sit down before a glaringly empty computer screen to write a 
play about a woman whose name scares me with possibility 
of blankness. So how to begin? Begin with the name? But the 
name gains meaning only in its historicity, and how can you 
explain something’s historicity without describing its 
reception? And how can you describe that reception without 
knowing the subject that is being “received?” Begin with the 


story? But the story of Sappho is not hers, but that of her 
interpreters—people who, just like I am trying to do, worked 
the brief of pinning her down, explaining her to others; 
people who tried to fill her gaps with their own fantasies, 
fears, and fancies?! So I begin the play (at least initially) with 
that very question, “How do you tell the story when there are 
so many gaps?” For several days, that was all I had. The 
name, blankness, that question, and then more blankness. 
And that was my problem: there was an honesty about the 
nothingness that seemed to say everything I wanted to say 
about Sappho. Somehow I needed to put a gap on stage, and 
to do that, I needed to make a virtue of her absences. The 
play should be, consequently, an exercise in fragmentation. It 
should use Sappho’s own words, in their completeness and 
absences, to weave together disparate narratives about her 
that deliberately leave gaps. It would deliberately suggest to 
the audience that they need to read between the lines 
themselves, if they are ever to find even an approximation of 
the whole story. 


I started with the fragments, studying them in both the Greek 
and in different English versions, knowing there was 
something about the nature of translation and transmission I 
wanted to explore in the script.7 In the end, about a third of 
the play was written from, or based on, my own direct but 
very free translations of Sappho—although it is becomes 
hard to pinpoint the exact ratio of new writing to translation, 
so much did Sappho seep into me during the writing process. 
Similarly, it is hard to weigh up adequately my debt to other 
translations: my own versions had become “encrusted” with 
the interpretations that had gone before. In the finished script, 
the allusions, quotations, and resonances of other translations 
ultimately reflect both an appreciative homage to earlier 
translators, and a practical enactment of the constantly 
mutating processes of reception from source to target text. 


The fascinating moment of connection, however, happened 
with the Greek. Looking through Campbell’s Loeb edition, I 


was stopped when I came to fragment 105a, 


olov TO yAVKULAAOV EpeVOeTa Ckpw1 Ex’ Vodun, GKpov 
Em’ AkpoTatw1, AcCAAOovTO SE waroSpOmmec: oV wav 
ExArcAdOovt’, AAA’ oUK ESUvavT’ ExikeoOa. 


Just as the sweetest apple blushes 
on the highest bough, 

up there, so high, so high, quite 
forgotten by the apple-pickers. 

but no, not forgotten... only out of 
reach. 


The effect of reading this was a shock. It was a physical and 
emotional jarring: a sudden jolt; a direct connection to 
something from my past; something at the back of my mind I 
had almost forgotten; something someone had once said to 
me long ago. And there I was, sitting in Melbourne, reading 
this Greek in the Australian sunshine, but also right back in 
time, right back in that room, right back in that freezing 
winter in Yorkshire 20 years before, with that person, saying 
those words to me about a blush that could only be captured 
by her. And suddenly, in that instant, Sappho invaded me, 
and I fell in love with her. What happened in this strange 
moment of personal connection to this fragment was, I 
suppose, an affective sense of understanding her at last; an 
experiential sense of the love and the loss that flows through 
her words, and that fragment would become a pivotal 
moment in the play: 


“You have a very endearing way of blushing, you know... 
like the sweetest apple reddening on the furthest bow 


...you go pink there — just there on your neck...a perfect 
rosy triangle...” And her fingers trace a “v” on my throat; 
she plucks my Adam’s apple, harvests my confusion; her 


hands are rosy fingered with my blush... 
(Montgomery Griffiths 2010: 14) 


I knew in that moment that the play would have to be a 
double act between Sappho and me; my own understanding 
of love and loss, channeled through Sappho’s fragments. We 
would weave together two intertwined but distinct stories. 
One strand would be Sappho (or “a” Sappho) reflecting on 
her reception over the age; the other would be a love story, of 
sorts, that would somehow try to capture the pain and 
longing that runs through the poetry. It would be an attempt 
to make an audience feel Sappho without realizing they were 
even hearing her; an attempt to put reception on stage in an 
affective form. An academic narrative by stealth, told not 
through reason and objectivity, but through emotion and 
subjectivity. 


So the play developed along two distinct paths: Sappho’s and 
her lover’s. Divided into nine separate fragments—for no 
particular reason apart from the echo of Sappho’s nine 
volumes of poetry—the play would juxtapose the voice of 
Sappho in the “odd” numbered fragments, with the voice of 
her lover in the “evens.” Sappho’s sections would give an 
historical/cultural view of her figure and influence; her 
lover’s sections would tell/enact their passionate and 
ultimately desolate love affair. In putting together these 
strands, I undertook two separate processes. The first was 
research into the reception route for the Sappho sections. I 
read “other” Sapphos avidly; firstly looking to fiction (the 
high-wire butch of Yourcenar, the time-travelling sensualist 
of Winterson, to name but a few), secondly turning to 
scholarship (Reynolds and Williamson, Carson and du Bois, 
Greene, Johnson, and Prins). These readings led me to 
concentrate on the intertextuality of Sapphic reception: the 
readings between the lines of the readings between the lines. 
They demonstrated the affective way in which her figure and 
her fragments lure her different interpreters, in a sensual act 
of literary seduction, that forces even the words of a 
scholarly work of reception studies to contain the passion 
and pain of Sappho’s eroticism. 


Each “fragment” of Sappho’s story in the play took shape to 
tell a version of her reception: her uses and abuses through 
history and her passive/aggressive connection with those that 
had “revivified” her through their own imaginings and 
interpretations. The Sappho who was materializing from all 
this was not a particularly pleasant woman but was 
nonetheless strangely irresistible: highly intelligent, highly 
charismatic, witty, urbane, detached, desperate, needy, 
resentful, angry, immature, sophisticated, bemused, 
judgmental, conservative, snobbish, yearning, bereft. Plus 
any other hundred more adjectives you might like to throw at 
her. The strongest element that was coming through to me, 
however, as I gave her words to tell the world about how the 
world had used her, was her pain. She was living in a kind of 
hell, or limbo: the post-love void, when life is as meaningless 
as a forgotten but gnawing hunger. Her bravado slowed the 
drip of pain, sometimes, but could not staunch the flow. And 
I started to pity her, this woman I was creating, who was 
really no more than my imagination, no more than a 
reflection of my own and others’ fantasies, yet seemed to be 
developing a life all her own. And as I started to pity her, I 
started to fall for her, warts and all. I started to want to tend 
her in her vulnerability; to protect her from her 
misinterpreters—all the while quite aware that I was 
probably as guilty of misreading her as those from whom I 
would rescue her. 


It is a very strange feeling to fall in love with a character you 
are creating and this oddness was increased as the second 
story line of Sappho’s lover started to take shape. In this 
second strand, I needed a modern counterpart to this ancient/ 
timeless Sappho, so I had to ask, who would Sappho be if she 
were around today? Write about what you know, they say, so 
Sappho would become an actor, an amalgam of all the great 
actresses I had seen, admired, worked with, and known. A 
monstrous talent, a star, a siren, a lodestone. As for her lover, 
there were so many to choose from: Gyrrhina, Gongyla, 


Andromeda, Mnasidika, Atthis? Atthis it would have to be. 
There was something so strange in what was said and not 
said in fragment 49 (“I loved you once, Atthis, long ago. You 
were like a child—so graceless and naive’). There was such 
desperate pain in the untold story of fragment 131 (“Atthis 
hates the very thought of me...”). 


And Atthis would become that everyone/nobody who has 
ever lost herself in the quagmire of longing; as empty and 
interchangeable with all the other victims of love, just as her 
name’s pun suggests: 


Fact no. 1: young women are easily seduced. 
“Atthis,” she said, “I will call you Atthis.” 
But that’s not my name, I said. 


“No matter. Atthis, Hatthis — whatever, whoever. You 
shall be my Atthis.” Her little joke. I didn’t know then 
what I know now. Greek is cruel: only a breath between 
person and pronoun. I could have been any of them. Who 
I was was unimportant, so long as I was her Atthis. 


Poor Atthis — so like a child — so graceless, so naive...I 
loved you once. 


(Montgomery Griffiths 2010: 5-6) 


The story of this passionate and desperate love would be told 
from Atthis’s perspective, a young, naive actress sifting 
through fragments of post-breakup grief. Who she would be, 
however, was an interesting problem. Here is a young 
woman who appears in only four fragments; yet her influence 
pervades what we have of Sappho. For anyone trying to tell 
Sappho’s story, Atthis is crucial. Who was she, who is she 
for us? An unknown—a young woman who moved a great 
older woman; who was with her and who left her; who went 
off with another woman, and could not bear even to look at 
Sappho; a nonentity who touched a star but scraped her 
fingers on the sky (Campbell 52). However we approach 


Atthis says much more about the subjective dangers of 
reception than it does about Sappho. So in reading between 
the lines of Atthis and Sappho, I also read the subtext of my 
own experience. My love, my passion, my heartbreak, my 
ownership. And since, in my writing of Sappho, I have fallen 
in love with her, as I write of Atthis’s love for Sappho, I 
must be writing my own story. Of course, the Atthis story in 
the play is emphatically not autobiographical. There are 
some elements which come from my own experience but 
Atthis is her own woman. She is created, though, from a 
combination of myself and Sappho, and I use in the Atthis 
“fragments,” much more of the poetry than I do in Sappho’s 
story. A case in point is “Fragment 6,” the “seduction” scene 
(Montgomery Griffiths 2010: 19-22), the latter part of which 
is entirely woven from, or based on, Sappho’s fragments (1; 
3; 4; 21; 23:30; 31; 34; 36; 37; 38; 41; 46; 48; 51; 63;96; 
126; 138; 141; 154), so that Sappho and Atthis in effect end 
up becoming one and the same to tell their story. 


In this blending between the two voices, something 
interesting happened, which had to do with the conjoining of 
my own voice with theirs. Through a twist of circumstances, 
I ended up acting the play: our designated lead got a film, we 
had advanced bookings and no actor, so I was employed to 
perform the monologue. Consequently, though I had never 
originally intended to do so, I ended up lending my voice to 
Sappho’s words, words which I had appropriated, to give 
voice to both her and Atthis. So although I started off as 
Sappho’s creator, she ended up as mine, as her words came 
together with my presence and voice to create a new entity. 
This is the phenomenological conundrum of performance, as 
States says, 


... the problem is complicated still further by the fact that 
the character is being played by an actor who is not the 
character but who forms the entire perceptual ground from 
which any such essence as character can appear. 


(States 1997: 137) 


In this complication, not only words but bodies conjoin. If 
there is “any such essence as character” it exists through 
phenomenological braiding of actor and part which brings 
the inside to the outside in the viscerality of performance. 
This can be confusing; it is interesting to note how confused 
so many of the audience were as to who was Sappho, who 
was Atthis, and who was I. If it was confusing for the 
audience, it was even more so for me. Take the act of crying 
on stage. These tears are interesting things. Whose are they? 
The character’s, the performer’s? I rarely have cried “for 
real” on stage—it’s rather frowned upon in British theatrical 
tradition as something a little too self-indulgent to be quite 
appropriate—but I cannot get through Sappho without some 
serious crying. I don’t know why; I don’t know what it is 
about this story, these words, this grief that affects me so 
badly. And I do not know if it is affecting me, or affecting the 
two characters I am playing. I act a young woman on a 
freezing winter’s night, standing naked before the gaze of her 
lover (I am, incidentally, fully clothed and wearing a duffle 
coat) while in the theater it is 41C in a Melbourne heat wave. 
I say the words “And it’s freezing, but I’m sweating as I look 
at her,” soaked with perspiration from the broiling heat, 
while trying to conjure the goose bumps of one shivering 
with cold. My sweat is a sign of the parallel universes of 
performance. And the same is true of my tears. I say the 
words of the Sappho character (based on fragments 55 and 
137) that will destroy Atthis’s world; 


If you were not so embarrassed by everything, you might 
possibly have something worth saying; but you are a 
coward and a talentless mediocrity, and this “shame” you 
talk about is nothing more than a cover for your many 
inadequacies. 


(Montgomery Griffiths 2010, p.) 


and I simultaneously cause the pain and receive the pain. 


Sappho and Atthis become one with/in me, so that the tears I 
weep as Atthis are carried through to become Sappho’s in her 
last scene. And meanwhile /’m the one who ends up feeling 
thoroughly miserable, empty, and drained after the show. 
Perhaps there is something about the double act of writing 
and performing that makes the words too close to home; too 
uncomfortable because just too familiar for both the writer/ 
performer and the audience to take in easily. 


The Stork’s production opened in November 2007 and 
played for three weeks to sell-out audience and a very 
favorable positive critical response. On the basis of that, it 
was picked up by Malthouse Theatre, one of Melbourne’s 
leading theaters, renowned for innovative and provocative 
productions. It would go into further script development and 
then be mounted in an entirely new production. Now the play 
would be performed in a major professional venue, to a much 
wider audience. Now, the full financial resources of a 
respected and well-funded professional production company 
would lie behind it. Now the Australian Research Council 
would give me a fellowship and time to rewrite, rehearse, 
and research around the play. And now, of course, a different 
creative team would add their own interpretations and take 
Sappho in their own direction. Whereas The Stork 
production had been “Theatre of the Mind,” the Malthouse 
production would be “Theatre of the Senses”: visceral, 
affective, shocking, seductive. The major distinction between 
the two approaches would be played out in the design. As 
reviewers noted, there was a substantial difference in the 
visual framework between the two production; 


Alex Pinder’s original production at the Stork saw the 
stage littered with torn paper, an evocative symbol of the 
state of Sappho’s surviving manuscripts. Marion Potts’ re- 
staging at the Malthouse replaces this literal image with 
the sensuous metaphor of a bath of golden ambrosia, 
slowly draining onto the stage...suggest[ing][that as the 
nectar of Sappho’s work is drained away by her greedy 


followers, what is left is a rotting carcass.(Ball 2010)8 


The mise en scéne of the Malthouse tried to become the 
sensuality of the poetry; 


The audience is placed on three sides, facing a tank that 
appears to be full of honey, which gradually empties onto 
the stage during the course of the monologue. Sappho’s 
naked body is gradually revealed inside the tank, at last 
emerging from this amber prison to a soundscape 
composed of fragments of Greek, the trickling of fluid and 
archaic percussion.(Croggon 2010) 9 


My own appearance, my own body, changed dramatically 
between the two productions. 


Whereas at The Stork, Sappho was clearly “feminine” and 
wore a little black dress, and Atthis was differentiated by a 
duffle coast, the “entire perceptual framework” at the 
Malthouse was infinitely more complex: 


First seen naked with a shaved head, Griffiths’s toned 
androgyny is as open and complex as Sappho’s work. The 
addition of comfy undies helps to define her gender and 
outlook, and a lush fur coat adds power, control and 
something to hide behind. Anna Cordingley’s clever 
costumes wrap Sappho in meaning...(Peard 2010)10 


And yet, and yet, the same words (although there had been 
major rewrite between the two productions) and the same 
actor. It was still my body and my words creating Sappho, 
yet, through the process of reception exemplified in the 
development between the productions, my body and 
Sappho’s had disappeared and reappeared through time, the 
theatrical frame and the erasure that hangs over the 
ephemerality of performance. We had become, 
simultaneously, a body and a gap. And I, while citing her 
poems, had also become her poems; 


Through the performance, Montgomery Griffiths 


embodies several things at once. She performs the poet 
herself, but also becomes her poems - there’s a moment 
where she is the fragments of papyri which have lain 
underground for centuries, begging to be discovered, to be 
read again. 


(Croggon 2010) 


Two years later, the play was restaged in London and 
Oxford, now with a new director, a return to the original 
script and an entirely new design. For me, the changes in 
performative frame were making me increasingly 
bewildered. I was losing sight of Sappho; our feelings for 
each other were beginning to wane. I think she was 
becoming a little bored of me and our relationship was being 
tested. The passion that had been so potent in The Malthouse 
production was replaced by something much more academic 
that lay halfway between “Theatre of the Mind” and “Theatre 
of the Senses.” Perhaps this was “Theatre of Reception.” 
Mullan, in her article on the production, makes a similar 
distinction: 


...the use of different dramaturgical devices and staging 
alters each production’s thematic concerns. The 
Malthouse production, for example, was lauded by critics 
for Marion Potts’ striking staging ... The production 
stressed the enigma of Sappho with emphasis on the 
continual dissection of her work by (predominantly male) 
scholars. The London performance, however...was 
directed by Helen Eastman and featured a reworked set, 
composed of mirrors and light bulbs. This new staging 
shifted focus onto another narrative strand emerging from 
the production: the interconnectedness and merging of the 
past and present. 


(Mullan 2017: 245) 


For Mullan, the use of mirrors, the atemporal, spatially open 
design of this production and the less evident distinction 


between Sappho and Atthis allowed for an assessment of the 
text as a time machine, demonstrating the cyclical nature of 
passion, history, and reception. In its complex weave of its 
language, characters, and bodies, the production “queered” 
performance, reception, and time (Mullan 2017: 245), 
mirroring the receptive possibilities and temporal openness 
of “theater/archaeology”: 


In this context, the examination of presence and its 
performance is linked to inscriptions of the past into the 
present, even as performance theory may consider the 
cues and prompts in which a future sense of presence may 
come to be enacted. 


(Giannachi, Kaye & Shanks 2012: 1) 


Each twist and turn of my relationship with the performance 
of Sappho has shown a strand both of the complexity of 
reception and also the openness and permeability of 
performance. My Sappho took place in theaters, but the 
oscillation of time, space, subjectivity, identity, visibility, 
and invisibility are part of the process that performance 
studies explores and celebrates: the pulling down of 
distinctions of frame, medium, and demarcations. Now the 
text is published, so other readers will “perform” in their 
heads my Sappho, and consequently myself, as they sit on 
their sofa or in bed at night reading. And now other people 
will stage my love affair and enact me, enacting Sappho, 
enacting me. 11 


But the final twist in my love affair with Sappho takes me 
away from the materiality of the body, or the tangibility of 
the printed page and indeed, takes us back to a place of 
disappearance. Two years after the Malthouse production, I 
was asked to record the play for ABC Radio National. Now, 
standing in the recording studio, acting to a microphone, 
Sappho is again disembodied, robbed of that fleshy 
materiality that had been so integral to the naked, shaven- 
headed Sappho who emerged from her honey-dripping coffin 


at The Malthouse; she was wiped clean of tears, mucus, and 
sweat that had involuntarily coursed from her physical 
presence in the sweltering heat of The Stork. Now she was, 
again, nothing but words. Words that could not be read, 
could not be held. Words that could only be “performed” in 
the imagination of the listener. The radio production returned 
Sappho to an oral culture, allowing her words, for a short 
time, to be heard and perhaps remembered, but never exactly 
and only as a lingering memory. This Sappho could never be 
revived or reified, and, as the recording went from air to the 
ABC’s website, from the website to the sound archives, and 
from the archive to deletion, so Sappho returned to her 
fragmented self. Despite all my efforts to stage and perform 
her, despite my attempts to embody her, I had found only the 
impossibility of doing so. She had, yet again, become victim 
to the ephemerality and disappearance inherent to oral 
performance. She had, yet again, become just a gap. 


FURTHER READING 


Approaching Performance Studies for the first time can seem 
more than daunting. Scholarly works in the field are 
notorious for being abstruse as they try to come to terms with 
the ontological complexity of the topic. One of the best 
introductions is States 1987. This little book has no 
pretentions to solve all the complexities of performance, but 
rather it aims to make the reader feel the uncanniness of 
performance. As such, it is not only informative but also a 
joy to read. For a general introduction to the field, as well as 
the distinctions between performance and theater, Shepherd 
and Wallis 2004 is very useful. The field of Sappho studies is 
niche but surprisingly large. As regards Sappho, Johnson 
2007 is a very informative short book on her. For those 
wanting a very scholarly collection of the best essays on 
Sappho’s poetry and historical context, I’'d recommend 
Greene 1996a and 1996b. These edited volumes are very 
comprehensive and provide a thorough overview of scholarly 


discourse surrounding her. My favorite works on Sappho tip 
over into the “performative writing” category because of 
their personal (as well as academic) style. I would 
recommend looking at Williamson 1995, Du Bois 1995, and 
Reynolds 2000 and 2003 for that. Finally, all studies of 
classical themes in performance must be contextualized 
through an understanding of Reception Studies. Hardwick 
2003 provides a terrific introduction to this fascinating field. 


Notes 


1 Cf. du Bois 1995; Williamson 1995; Reynolds 2003; and the 
introduction to Barnstone’s translation 1999. 


2 Johnson 2007 provides a useful introduction to Sappho 
scholarship, while Greene’s two edited volumes (1996a and 
1996b) are excellent collections showing the range of Sappho 
scholarship. For the early reception of Sappho, see 
Yatromanolakis 2007. 


3 Durrell and Glanville-Hicks’ opera Sappho has had a curious 
history. Written in 1963 and based on Durrell’s 1950 play of 
the same name, it was created as a vehicle for Maria Callas but 
not staged until Jennifer Condon’s 2012 production. For more 
information, see www.sappho.au. ABC Radio National also has 
an interesting downloadable interview with Condon (https:// 
www.abc.net.au/radionational/programs/musicshow/jennifer- 
condon-brings-sappho-to-life/4390128). 


4 For more on presence, disappearance and erasure in 
performance, see Phelan 1993; Auslander 1994 and 1997; 
Diamond 1997; Goodall 2008. Giannachi et al 2012 are 
particularly interesting in relation to presence, temporality, and 
theater as archaeology: “Presence implies temporality, too—a 
fulcrum of presence is tense and the relationship between past 
and present [sic]. In this context, the examination of presence 
and its performance is linked to inscriptions of the past into the 
present, even as performance theory may consider the cues and 
prompts in which a future sense of presence may come to be 
enacted” (2012: 1). 


5 For an analysis of the reception and performativity of Mengin’s 
painting, see Goldhill 2004; 2006. 


6 For the performativity of writing and reading, see Kemp 1996; 
Pollock 1998. 


7 For their different forms and narratives I found particularly 
interesting the translations of Barnstone 1999; Carson 2002; 
Balmer 1997; Lombardo 2002; Barnard 1958. 


8 Ball, M. 2010, “Sappho...In 9 Fragments” Review, Sydney 
Morning Herald, viewed 7 January 2019, https:// 


www.smh.com.au/entertainment/theatre/sapphoin-9- 
fragments-20100806-1105x.html. 


9 Croggon, A. 2010, “Review: Sappho in 9 fragments,” Theatre 
Notes, viewed 7 January 2019, http:// 
theatrenotes.blogspot.com/2010/08/review-sapphoin-9- 
fragments.html. 


10 Peard, A.M. 2010, “Sappho...in 9 Fragments — Review,” 
Aussie Theatre.com, viewed 7 January 2019, https:// 
aussietheatre.com.au/reviews/sapphoin-9-fragments-2. 


11 Since its initial staging, there has been an award-winning 
production that toured to London, Edinburgh and across 
Canada, translations into Polish, Greek, and Hebrew and a 
forthcoming tour around villages in Crete. 


SECTION 3 


AUTHORS AND 
FORMS 


CHAPTER 14 
lambos 


Klaus Lennartz 


| Toward Terms and Forms 


The term iambos occurs first in a line of Archilochus of 
Paros (mid-seventh century BC, see below, Section I) (fr. 
215): 


Kat p oUt’ tauBov ote TEONwAEWV 
péAEL.1 


And I don’t care for iambi or festivities. 


The occurrence is not surprising, as Archilochus, soldier and 
local “star poet,” was to become the best-known exponent of 
Iambos. The use of (ayfo1 (“iambs”) here permits different 
interpretations.2 The most satisfying, drawing on the 
commonplace pairing of poetry and festivities, lets us refer it 
to poetry. The speaker names an expected product, which he 
claims not to be able to deliver. One effect could lie in the 
irony that the poem itself delivers the rejected product.3 The 
ongoing type of verse (iambic trimeter), then, should 
correspond with the meaning of “iambs,” an assumption that 
fits with (later?) metrical nomenclature and the Hellenistic 
standard edition of Archilochus as tauBorotdc (“poet of 
iambics”’),4 which placed this type first. On these 
assumptions, iambos comes to mean personal poetry, 
characteristically delivered in three “iambic” metra, each one 
consisting of the form x — ~ — (x denoting a place where a 
long or a short syllable is used: see further D’Angour 
(Chapter 9) in this volume). 


Many scholars have taken the view that “iamboi,” here, is 


defined by its content and performance occasion and not 
rhythmically determined.5 Actually, most scholars support a 
content-based definition, suggesting that at its core is an 
interest in abuse and vulgarity. There is a lot of such in the 
iambic poets indeed, and by the classical period, the verb 
LaupBiCeiv (based on the term “iamb’”’) means “to abuse,” as 
attested in Aristotle, who surmizes that popular art forms, 
where performers “mocked each other” (tau BiGov GAANAoUG, 
Poet. 1448b32), represent the early roots of literary Iambos. 
Moreover, when he characterizes Old Comedy by its use of 
personal mockery, he calls it “of the iambic style” (iauBiKr 
idéa, Poet. 1449b8), tracing it back to ancient phallic songs 
and Dionysian rituals (Poet. 1449a11).6 In the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (a poem in honor of the goddess from the 
seventh or sixth century BC), Iambe is the name of a witty 
woman who makes the goddess laugh despite her grief (200— 
205), and scholars have on this basis suggested an origin for 
Iambos in cultic mockery in honor of Demeter (see also 
below, Section II). However the fragments of the three great 
iambic poets (Archilochus, Semonides, and Hipponax) show 
no particular similarity to the merry banter in the female rites 
of Demeter (nor to Dionysian joking, as it emerges from 
extant examples), and the probable place of their 
performances (the symposion, see below), their precise 
metrical rules, and their lexical preferences are all removed 
from ritual items.7 Male solo-performance, narrative poetry, 
and iambic trimeter, all pre-date Archilochus, and the iambic 
rhythm suits the lexical run of the ancient Greek language 
(Arist. Rhet. 3. 8. 1408633-35). It was especially apt for 
subliterary forms (Arist. Poet. 1448631), in cults as in 
everyday life. The fact that abusive, witty, and sex-loaded 
lines are frequently found in literary ambos is neither 
surprising, nor are these traits omnipresent (unless by 
modern definition). Nevertheless, the reception of 
Archilochus and archaic Iambos, naturally enough, was 
already in antiquity focused on these characteristics.8 


Archilochus and many later iambic poets also used a strophic 
type of two (or occasionally three) verses, the last a shorter 
one. These were sung to the lyre and called “epodes” 
(€mw1d5o0i) by later metricians. Iambic rhythms appear in most 
of them, themes are personal: so possibly they were 
subsumed under iamboi. The third form is what later was 
called “trochaic tetrameter,” i.e.,-»~-—x--v-x -+-x-~ 
—. With a regular break ( ), and accompanied by the flute, it 
should have been perceived differently from the (spoken) 
verses of Archilochus 215. However Hipponax, inventor of 
the choliambos (“limping iamb,” viz. where the next-to-last 
syllable is long; see below, Section III), makes both forms 
limping and should have assigned them to the same kind of 
poetry. Greek tradition has always kept apart these three 
forms, trimeters, epodes, and tetrameters, from “song” 
(uéAoc), the latter being the property of melic poets.9 


The second important term from Archilochus fr. 215 is 
TEpmTwAEwv (“festivities,” “pleasure’’). Iambos is expected to 
take place at an occasion involving festivities. Now, 
“festivities” can easily mean sympotic activity, and 
Archilochus’ poems often address friends (for example his 
comrades Glaucus and Pericles). A sympotic meeting is 
described in Archilochus frr. 48 (trimeters) and 124 
(tetrameters). This strongly suggests that the symposium of 
male companions was the normal place for his 
performances.10 This place fits well with the themes mostly 
featured in Iambos: namely, narrative which deals with 
circumstances and opinions of the speaker11 (being mostly, 
but not always, the persona of the poet),12 criticism and 
abuse, vulgarity and eroticism, but also moralizing and 
political advice. 


Il Archilochus 


Archilochus lived in the middle of the seventh century BC 
and was born into an upper class family on the Cycladic 


island of Paros.13 His father, Telesicles, played a role in the 
colonization or further occupation of Thasos by the Parians. 
On Thasos, Archilochus fought with the Naxians, who had 
their own interests there, and with Thracians (several 
fragments can be assigned to these circumstances). He 
composed many elegies, long and short ones (P. Oxy. 4708 
fr. 8: six lines). In one, he gives a self-presentation as a tough 
soldier, as well as an elegiac singer (fr. 1): 


I’m a servant of Master War and I know the lovely gift of 
the Muses. 


Here as elsewhere, Archilochus shows himself deeply rooted 
in the traditions of epic poetry, whence he succeeds in 
creating new and surprising phrases (here with the play on 
the epic phrase “‘servant of the Muses’). 


The biographical tradition14 reports that on Paros the poet 
fell out with the family of Lycambes. We are told of a 
marriage agreement concerning Lycambes’ elder daughter, 
Neobule, a contract which was terminated by her father. The 
names of the protagonists are known to us via Archilochus 
and the tradition, and it has been reasonably suggested that 
“Lycambes” and “‘Neobule” are no historical proper 
names.15 Many scholars hold that they were not real people 
at all.16 The story is one about comradeship (fr. 172. 1-3), 
the treaty of “table and salt” (GAac te kat tpdateCay, fr. 173), 
a marriage, legitimate children (cf. Dioscorid. ep. 17.10 
Page, Archil. fr. 196a. 16-17, 32-35), and probably civic 
humiliation (Archilochus was confronted with the charge of 
being son of a slave or foreign mother), 17 topics that, in 
ancient personal poetry, are not easily accessible under a 
completely fictional approach.18 Archilochus treated the 
story abundantly,19 with a combination of violently erotic 
poetry and insult, and such poems greatly influenced 
Archilochus’ later reputation and the reception of his poetry. 
One of his poems on this subject (frr. 172-181) told the fable 
(known to us from Aesop) of the fox and eagle, who made a 


pact of friendship, which the eagle broke. Just as the fox gets 
justice in the fable, so too the poet anticipates his own 
vengeance against Lycambes and his family.20 


Another interlude in the story of the Lycambids is told in the 
(First) Cologne Epode (fr. 196a):21 the narrator meets a girl, 
taken with probability to be Lycambes’ younger daughter, 
and seduces her. The poem presumably began by setting the 
traditional pastoral scene,22 and may have done so with the 
line preserved as fr. 38: “<I met> the younger daughter of 
Lycambes, when she was alone” (oinv AvkduBew raldSa trv 
Umepteépnv).23 The surviving section of the poem begins with 
the girl’s suggestion that the speaker might prefer a different 
girl, who is later revealed to be Neobule. Before, she seems 
to have indicated a concession (possibly marriage) the man 
must make if he wants intercourse with herself. She lets the 
speaker reject Neobule with an insulting comparison to 
herself. He pleads for petting, lays her down, and reaches his 
climax on her. I give this famous poem in full translation: 


“,.completely aloof <from the extreme thing:> withstand 
<? Or: I will hold out> just like that!/But if you are in a 
hurry and your will oppresses you, there is one in our 
home (5) who now very much desires <to marry? Or 
simply: you>, a ‘beautiful and delicate girl’:24 I think, (7) 
her figure is not bad. (8) This one <make your lover!> (9) 
So she spoke. To her I answered the following words: (10) 
“daughter of Amphimedo, who was a good and sober 
woman, and who is now in moldy Earth’s arms: there are 
pleasures of the goddess (of love) abundantly for young 
fellows, (15) even without the divine thing; one of those 
will be enough. (16) Those other matters you and I will, 
when <black night comes down(?)>, discuss with god’s 
help. I will obey your command: (20) you will find me 
<very reliable (?)>. But under the ledge and before the 
gates, may I, my dear?(23) I will come over the grassy 
(24) meadows. But this you have to know: (25) another 
guy should own Neobule! (26) Oh God, she’s overripe, 


twice your age, (27) the flower of her girlhood gone, (28) 
and the charm she once had. She can not get enough and, 
in her lust, (30) already sees the limits of her <youth>. 
Away with her! It must not happen to me that I, because I 
got such a woman, become the mockery of the neighbors. 
(35) It’s you I want <much more>: <because you> are not 
faithless or duplicitous. But she is very devious, (38) and 
has many </overs>. So I’m afraid that (40) in a hurry, like 
a bitch, I’m going to give birth to blind and ill-bred 
puppies.”(42) That’s what I said: and I took the girl and 
layed her on flowering fields: (45) I covered <her> with 
my soft cloak, holding her neck in my arm, and <still she 
laid> just like a fawn, who rests <in fear (?)>.25 I gently 
touched her breasts with my hands, and she let be seen her 
young skin (50) on which her femininity appeared. I 
stroke her beautiful body everywhere and I shed my 
<white> power, touching her fair hair. 


The poem shows a perfect architecture. The two parts of the 
conversation are exactly coordinated; the man repels the 
girl’s praise of Neobule by inverting it: the latter is not 
“beautiful and delicate” (6), but “overripe” (7é7te1pa, 26), no 
more virgin, but “the flower of her girlhood gone” (Gv]00¢ 5’ 
Aneppvnke/mapS_eviiov, 27); she does not long for 
<marriage> (5), but has already several lovers (29, 38). The 
younger sister is the very opposite, a girl you can marry (but 
that let be considered overnight, 16—18).26 From line 42 on, 
every word corresponds to the progression of the sexual 
climax, which the speaker, naturally enough, achieves at the 
end of the poem, with his ejaculation.27 The final image of 
her blond hair (EavOf\c¢ ... TprxOc, 53), touched in the 
paroxysm of lust, makes a very erotic end to the narrative. 


Another epodic poem (frr. 188—191) might contain another 
retrospective view of the relationship with Neobule (the 
addressee is not named in the poem’s beginning, which still 
survives, but hearers would probably relate it to the “normal” 
target of their singer right from the start): 


Your skin no longer blooms the same, because it is 
already contracted into furrows ... bad old age has 
destroyed you, from your charming face sweet charm has 
jumped off ... because, oh yes, many gusts of winter 
storms have blown on your face, often ... (fr. 189) you 
devoured many blind eels ... (fr. 190) and deep forests, as 
I was in my youth. (fr. 191) Such a strong desire of love 
making had settled in my heart and poured much haze 
before my eyes, stealing away clear thoughts from my 
head. 


(fr. 188) 


What is striking in both epodes is the subtle use of erotic 
language.28 The poet makes intensive use of agricultural 
imagery and language derived from natural scenery, drawing 
on the poetic convention that depicts love scenes among 
unmarried people as taking place outside the house. Thus in 
the Cologne Epode, the seduction takes place in a flowery 
field (fr. 196a.42—44), Neobule is described with language of 
overripe flowers and fruit (26-27), and the speaker imagines 
having sex “over the grassy meadows” (€¢ Zon[Popovc/ 
K]ftouc, 23-24). Similarly, in fr. 188, the woman’s skin is 
described as “furrows” (kappeton yp Hdn/ypoic, 1-2) and 
“blooms no longer” (oUKEé0’ OuGc OGAAEIG, 1). 


Archilochus’ trimeters, epodes, and tetrameters show 
linguistic, rhetorical, and ethical differences. The epodes, 
sung to the lyre, show an accordingly high level of 
expression. Orgasm is denoted by “I shed my <white> 
power” (Acvk]Ov Aika pévoc, fr. 196a.52), penetration is 
“the divine thing” (10 8elov xpfua, 196a.15), the girl’s 
genitalia are grassy meadows (zron[@opouc/k]H7T0v<, fr. 
196a.23), and sex takes place on a flowery field (fr. 196a. 
42-44). We find a very different register in the spoken 
trimeters: one poem describes a sexual encounter in graphic 
terms “his dick overflowed like that of a Prienian greedy 
donkey” (1) 5é ot od6n/WoT’ Ovov Ipinvéws/KAwvoc 


ETAnvpev OTpvyngayon, fr. 43), and elsewhere we have 
references to “between her thighs” (uffpwv vetaéd, fr. 66), 
“wet pubic zone” (tapdSak0v 8’ Emcionov, fr. 40). In the 
Cologne Epode, Neobule no longer shows “the charm she 
once had” (xapic fi mplv Exfjv, 28): in trimeters she is 
“disgusting and fat around the ankles” (zept opupOv mroxela, 
wionth yovi, fr. 206), and, instead of a beautiful garden, we 
find a couple who “leaned against the wall in the dark” (77p0c 
TOLXOV EkAivOnoav Ev TaAvoKiwt, fr. 36). In between these 
two poles moves the tetrameter, recited to the flute: “If only I 
could touch Neobule with my hand in such a way” (ci yap 
Wc Evol yévoito xe1pl NeoBovaAne Oryely, fr. 118) and “to fall 
on a working sack, belly on stomach, thigh on thigh” (kat 
Tteoelv Sphotnv En’ Aokov, Kal yaotpl yaotépa/ 
TpooPaAEtv unpovcs Te unpole, fr. 119), a phrasing which is 
elevated by its reference to Homeric battle description.29 


Aggressive trimeters represented no small part of 
Archilochus’ performance: in fact he called himself “son of 
Blame” (EviztoUc vic, fr. 295 (a)), and was remembered as a 
“fighting dog,” “wasp,” or “lecher.” Martin West considered 
that the obscene iamboi of Archilochus (his “true Iambos’’) 
did not represent any Lebenswelt, but stock stories in the 
style of a fictional series, delivered in a carnival 
entertainment in the context of a Demeter festival (see also 
Section I).30 However, Archilochus harshly criticizes the 
economic and military situation of Thasos and his homeland, 
Paros (frr. 20-22), or a type of military general (frr. 113, 
114), or a friend’s misbehavior (frr. 124, 295(c)). Moreover, 
the one recognizable place of his performances (the 
symposion, see above, Section I), some peculiar details 
concerning Lycambes,31 and the graphic degree of sexual 
description seem to disprove this “ritual approach.” One of 
Archilochus’ companions, Glaucus,32 is named as the 
addressee in elegy (fr. 15), military tetrameters (frr. 96.1, 
105.1, cf. 131.1), trimeters of the non-erotic kind (fr. 23.11— 
21933 Cf. 96.5) and erotic ones (48.7), so that a different 


performance of any “true” iambs from tetrameters or the 
elegies does not offer itself. This all is of course far from 
presuming that the actions described in the poems are one-to- 
one mapping of what really happened. Archilochus’ world is 
poetically fictionalized, as the worlds of Sappho, Alcaeus, or, 
if you want, Leonard Cohen. 


For a balanced estimation of genre and author, it is important 
to note that Archilochus’ trimetric poetry with equal 
perfection strikes a vulnerable tone. Fr. 24 is an address to a 
close friend who has recently returned from a dangerous 
voyage in which his cargo has been lost. The piece is poorly 
preserved, but is a complete poem, whose statement and 
structure are clear enough: 


(1) You came home on a small ship through the vast sea 
of Gortyn <and barely escaped from a misfortune: the 
cargo is gone>. (8) I do not care if the load is lost! Things 
can somehow be replaced: but another like you, I could 
not find, if the waves had buried you or if, by the hands of 
enemies, (14) your blooming youth had been destroyed. 
(15) But now a god has saved you (and did not allow), 
that I should be left alone. I lay in darkness, (18) but I’m 
risen again to light! 


The sections of address (1), narration (1-8, almost lost) and 
argument (8—14) merge in a final section (15—18), where the 
poet transcends the immediate event to offer a powerful 
metaphor, without any pomposity. Despite the different 
topics, the brilliance of the “Cologne Epode” and these 
trimeters is equally apparent. 


Archilochus addressed war on Paros and Thasos in elegies 
and tetrameters. A considerable number of tetrameter 
fragments provide descriptions of battle (frr. 89, 98, 99). We 
hear of a “battle near the stone towers” that are “surrounded 
by ladders,” the “stream of projectiles,” “quivers,” “smoke,” 
“courage,” “the burning sun,” death and decay (fr. 107). 
Olympian Zeus and Athena help the fighters (cf. fr. 91, 
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94).34 Unlike epic, the speaker is fully involved: “we brought 
them pain” (znuoviyv Erjyou[ev], fr. 98.14), “we built the 
towers” (€5¢e[ivaule[v, 98.10). The uncomfortable situation 
of the polis is brought to the fore (fr. 109: “you citizen in 
misery, understand my words!”). With tetrameters, the poet 
criticizes in an ironic, humorous way, as for example in a 
poem mocking a pretty coward (“Mister Longhair,” kop f|ta): 
“you swung away your high-quality <shield?> and ran away” 
(Wo An’ eVEepyéa Tivagac Etp[dmtns, iamb. adesp. 38.9):35 the 
implication surely is that this man threw no lance. “Earlier 
than anyone” (71p0 ma&vtwv, 12) he appeared at home, 
“untouched” (dpvu@rjc, 14) (12-14). Another famous 
fragment (fr. 114) criticizes a certain type of pretty leader. 
Comrades, of course, knew that the valor of a superior is 
proved not by his beauty—this may be apt for epic fighters, 
and, even here, more according to women’s perception,—36 
but by a solid step and a courageous heart: 


I do not like a tall captain with wide, big steps, proud of 
his curls and his trimmed beard: no, he can be small for 
my part, and not very straight in his calves, but standing 
firmly on his legs, full of courage. 


Tradition tells us that Archilochus died in a battle against the 
Naxians, and that people on Paros honored him with a “state 
funeral” (Archil. test. 4 B col. (Vb?), p. 32 Gerber). 


lll Semonides 


We next meet literary lambos with Semonides, a poet 
somewhat younger than the Parian.37 He led a Samian group 
of colonists to the Cycladic island of Amorgus. Being 
accordingly a man of no humble rank, he performed 
trimeters, tetrameters (Aristox. fr. 22 Wehrli) and elegies in 
symposia.38 No fragments survive from his “History of the 
Samians,” probably a historical narrative elegy.39 Semonides 
does not use epodes. In his poetry, there are traces of 
speakers of lower rank in erotic (frr. 16, 17) or gastronomical 


narration (fr. 24), and obscene personal rebuke. There is the 
typically “iambic,” i.e., vulgar imagery (fr. 8 “like an eel 
(dips) in the slime” (Wom7ep EyxeAvc Kata yAo100), in an 
erotic sense, cf. the “blind eels,” “devoured” by, as it seems, 
Neobule in Archilochus fr. 189), and animal fable (fr. 9). 
Such points of contact with the poetry of Archilochus 
presumably stem from the innate dynamics of Iambos, which 
by now had achieved the level of literature in different 
places. We also hear of a treacherous man (fr. 41 “as Prylis 
of Lesbos,” a seer who was bribed by Agamemnon). 
Semonides’ main target of rebuke, Orodokides,40 is 
mentioned by the satirist Lucian (pseudol. 2). Maybe this 
man is ridiculed for his looks (frr. 38, 40, cf. 14). He or 
someone else is attacked with homosexual clichés: in fr. 18 
the poet claims that “he goes with the swinging step of a 
mare,” while someone is called a “weakling” (kbBnBov, fr. 
36); fr. 17 refers to anal intercourse. The vivid persona and 
the deep, if rough humanity paramount in Archilochus’ 
poetry is absent in Semonides. On the other hand, we find 
plenty of general considerations, a iambic kind of “wisdom 
poetry” that applies to the civic rank of this author. 


We can observe the latter in his longest fragment (fr. 7): 
here, types of women are “described” on the basis of their 
animal “ancestors.” The women are compared to animals 
(pig, fox, dog, donkey, weasel, mare, monkey, and bee) and 
elements (earth and sea), each of which represents a 
stereotype about female behavior with the corresponding 
consequences for their husbands. For example the pig 
woman is described as slovenly, the monkey as ugly and 
scheming, and so on. The couplets do not follow any 
convincing order, only the last, the woman who descends 
from the hard-working, cleanly bee, is recommended. With 
this woman “‘life flourishes, and in a harmonious love that 
remains until old age, she gives birth to a famous offspring” 
(85-87); importantly, she avoids gossiping with other women 
about sex. In 112—116, the poem takes a new turn: “Every 


man will praise his own wife when he talks about her, 
scolding his neighbor’s: we do not realize that we share the 
same fate”: an observation quite unexpected after thus many 
obvious faults. 


While the poem, of course, is meant as entertainment, the 
lines are too full of aggression to be taken as “folksy”41 or 
“comedy,” or even as “carnival.” The “dog woman” does not 
stop barking when “one threatens her or crushes her teeth 
with a stone” (17-18); the “weasel woman,” during sex, 
excites nausea by her stench (53-54). There lurk significant 
risks caused by bad women (e.g., bastards, poverty): under 
the surface, the modern reader learns not a few about the 
considerations of these men’s, gathered in a comparatively 
closed group, their concerns about the oikos, and their fears 
concerning sexual failure, infidelity, loss of money and 
honor.42 


Semonides’ other longer piece (fr. 143) suggests an 
atmosphere of world-weariness: the speaker, addressing a 
young servant,44 complains about the futile hopes that 
mortals will make for the next day, season, or year, whereas, 
by the decision of Zeus, they will be killed beforehand by old 
age, disease, death in war, or shipwreck. Some also die by 
homicide, and so for mortals everything is full of death and 
evil: 


et &’Epol miG0lato 

oUK Av Kxax@v Epwipev, oV6’ én 
GAyeouv 

KaKxolc Eyovtec SupOv ailkiloipEeba 


But if they listened to me, we would not go out with the 
evils and not torture ourselves by turning our minds to 
sore pains (22-24). 


In terms of theme and morality, we can put the piece side by 
side with elegiac verses of Mimnermus, Theognis, Solon, 


and Simonides. These however give more room for 
deepening reflection, which here is repressed, be it by the 
plainer run of iambic lines or simply by Simonides’ artwork. 
More objectively, the poem seems also to offer some 
problems with its thought development and style.45 


To be fair, we have lost a huge proportion of Semonides’ 
trimeters, and all of his trochaics. What survives tells us that 
Iambos, with Semonides of Amorgus, besides the trimetric 
core themes of personal assertions, heavy assault and erotic 
narrative, shows some slackening toward the general, 
answering probably to the poet’s civic rank and genius. 


IV Hipponax 


Hipponax, son of Pytheus and Protis, was born in Ephesus 
and active as a poet between c. 520 and 490. He, not 
Archilochus, was to become the figurehead of the Hellenistic 
revival of Iambos (see below and Morrison (Chapter 27) in 
this volume). ““Hipponax”—the speaker-figure is given an 
important and consistent role, stressed by multiple self- 
naming—and his cast are drawn as low-class outcasts, a 
picture that can have no basis in historical fact, since the poet 
is clearly highly educated, and stems from an elite family (he 
was banished from Ephesus to Klazomenai, as the 
biographical tradition gives with informations that would not 
have been fancied: maybe there was a substantial break in the 
author’s biography?).46 The reason for this masque has been 
differently interpreted, e.g., as “middling” countermovement 
against an elitist melic, as a playful literary strategy against 
the emergence of a powerful layer of the New Rich, as a 
literary “distillation” of the iambic tradition, or a iambic 
ritual show.47 However “Hipponax” himself was not 
depicted as a thieve or so: Hellenistic poets see him as a man 
of stern judgement (Theocr. ep. 13 Page), and forerunner of a 
cynically rigorous criticism, which would not spare anyone 
when he erred (Leonid. ep. 58, 3 Page).48 Surely there is a 


substantial break in his stichic meters (iambic trimeter and 
trochaic tetrameter): for he teaches both to “limp,” i.e., he 
replaces the last short syllable by a long (the famous 
choliambos, see also above, Section I). Thus, he gives 
Iambos a much rougher color and a very original character. 


Hipponax was not really concerned with the preservation of 
his material existence: this would be unthinkable under the 
ancient conditions of the production of poetry. Nonetheless, 
as poetic narrator, he complains about bad footwear and 
clothing, he has frostbite (cf. fr. 34. 4) and urgently needs a 
warm coat—but plenty of gold would not be bad either (fr. 
32): 


Eopuh, eta’ Eppih, Matrodéed, KuAAfvie, 
énevxonat tol, Kadota yap xaxWc pry@ 
(...) 


Hermes, my dear Hermes, Maia’s little son, master of 
mount Cyllene, I pray to you, because I am very cold and 
I tremble with my teeth... give Hipponax a cloak and a 
small undershirt (5) and light sandals and boots — and 
sixty gold staters in the other basin of the weighing scales! 


Here, several characteristics emerge. There is a hymn-like 
address in a profane prayer. With Hermes, we meet the 
favorite god of Hipponax, and the homely invocations 
(Manaded is a hypocoristical epithet) correspond to the 
caricature of such naive appreciation. Hermes is tricky, a 
deity especially apt for rascals, bathhouse thieves, artisans, 
and musicians that surround “Hipponax.” The gnashing of 
his teeth is “iambic” BauBarv Cw (appearing also in 
Archilochus, i.e., ia. adesp. 38.4). Small undershirt, light 
sandals, and some special boots, are rhyming diminutives of 
the lower jargon of Asia minor (kumaooioKov Kat 
oauparioxa kdoKepioxa).49 After the common plea for a 
warm cloak they sound comically diversificated and clash 
with the final, surprising plea for plenty of current gold 
money. Finally, “in the other basin of the weighing scales” 


(TOUTEPOD TOIXOV), i.€., “to balance me up,”50 clearly 
originates from trade jargon.51 All of which is performed in a 
most severely respected, idiosyncratically manipulated 
rhythm, the “limping” effect ironically omitted in the 
“hymnic’” first line. 


“Hipponax” asks for wheat, without which he cannot handle 
his situation with any decency (fr. 39): 


I will hand over my soul full of woes (zroAboTOVoV puxnv) 
to evil things, if you do not contact me as soon as 
possible, and send me a sack of 50 kilo of wheat, so I can 
make a porridge (kvke@va), to slurp it as medecin against 
wickedness (@@puakov Ttovnpins). 


Sounding like an elementary cry (and so partly understood 
by nineteenth century philologists), again, the author makes 
us start thinking: ttoAvoTtovoc feels Odysseus in his famous 
first words to Penelope in Od. 19.118 (“Tam very full of 
woes’’).52 Also papyuakov, with an abstract noun (ztovnpin), 
is a pompous phrase.53 The idea that loss of one’s livelihood 
leads to wickedness is frequent in moralizing poetry (e.g., 
Theogn. 384-387), but Hipponax adapts it to a comic effect: 
he stands up against, “being evil,” by devouring a huge mass 
of vegetable porridge!54 


As with Archilochus and Semonides, a frequent element of 
Hipponax’s Iambos was his attacks on a particular enemy. 
Tradition tells us that he was maligned by Bupalus of Chius, 
a well-known sculptor, who worked in these areas with his 
brother Athenis.55 Given the prominent feud between them, 
it was probably Bupalus who broke an oath, which in fact led 
to the quarrel.56 In a well known curse poem of eight epodic 
stanzas (Hippon. *115), the speaker wants his enemy to 
encounter shipwreck, adversity, and—of course—cold and 
hunger:57 


KUL [OTL] mMAa[~COp]Eevoc + (4) 
KAV LoApué[noo]@t yupvov 


eVmpové [otata (5) 
Oonixec Axed[K]opor 
ASBOLEV-EVO <a TOAA’> AvomAHoEL KOKA 
60bALov Aptov Ebav— 
(...) 


... (4) got lost by the wave; and if only, naked as he’ll be, 
(5) in Salmydessus [a Thracian town, unsafe for greek 
sailors] (6) the Thracians, with high-set hair, most 
graciously would receive him, when he is quite stiff from 
the cold: where he would experience copious evils, eating 
the daily bread of slavery! And from the sea foam the 
wave may pour rotted algae upon him (4-10), and with his 
teeth he shall rattle, lying like a dog with weakness on the 
snout at the very edge of the surf: That, I’d love it, should 
the guy experience who has done me a wrong and 
trampled the oath — and previously was my drinking 
companion! (11-16) 


The structure is symmetrical: words for “wave” stand in the 
fourth line from the beginning and the end (kbu[ati and 
kvupa[), framing the vicissitudes of the unfortunate (either 
named in the beginning, or someone whom the audience 
would have identified immediately, cf. Neobule in Archil. 
188, above, Section II). The last three lines, in a powerful 
resumptive epilogue, ensure the “public” indictment of the 
oathbreaking, and this may have corresponded to the lost 
three lines which opened the poem. Whereas the general tone 
sounds more earnest than in the limping iambs, typical of 
Hipponax are the roughly broken up syntax, streched by 
parentheses, the ironic use of Homeric junctures (4 “lost by 
the wave” as the much more reliable Odysseus in Od. 5. 4—5; 
6 “Thracians with high-set hair’ from Il. 4. 533: but the guys 
here are no epic fighters!), the exuberant naturalism of 
nakedness, cold, and hunger, and, not least, the 
(sarcastically) “most gracious’58 Thracians of Black Sea 
Salmydessus (5), whose almost proverbial inhospitality does 
not really compare with the up close Thracian tribes of 


Archilochus. 


Several fragments stem from an actual “Bupalus fight” (udyn 
BovumdAe10c),59 and “Hipponax” wishes Bupalus to be chased 
out of the city as a particularly repugnant “scapegoat” (frr. 
7.10):60 


He must be declared a scapegrace (...) To dry him out 
with hunger. And, driven away as a scapegoat, he must 
get whipped on his root seven times! 


There is at work a constant and strong defamiliarization: 
most drastic scenes are portrayed under the strictest metric 
laws in a playful and difficult language, making the “studied 
vulgarity’61 of this “proto-hellenistic” artist.62 In fr. 92 the 
speaker (in this case maybe Bupalus himself, as seems to 
emerge from the “scapegoat” simile in 4),63 in a potency- 
promoting séance with two Lydian prostitutes, gets addressed 
“in arsic” (mvyloti, 2), and, after excessive “treatment,” is 
shown defecating. Then, because of his stench, he is attacked 
by an army of beetles (fr. 92). Another opponent, the flutist 
Kikon (fr. 118. 11), in the wake of Bupalus, using a paste 
obtained by some priests, can excite his masculinity (fr. 78), 
and in another piece is set in mythical connection with 
Heracles (fr. 102). 


The live performance of Hipponax may have been introduced 
by a few hexameters, fr. 128 (with a reference to his 
“scapegoat” Bupalus) and fr. 129 “as he came to Kypso” 
(“Lady Bendover,” instead of: Kalypso!). In fact the poet 
seems to have performed a kind of “iambic Odyssey.’’64 
Here, a hero (fr. 77. 4 “like the wicked Bupalus”) met the 
Phaeacians. The very name of Bupalus’ wife would have 
been the not so seldom “Arete,” like the Phaeacian queen:65 
as in Archilochus, we see the family of his main target pulled 
into the story. In fr. 13-17 (see also fr. 84) “Hipponax” 
describes minutely an affair with Arete, cuckolding his 
enemy: well, “motherfucker” (untpokoitne, fr. 12. 2) 
Bupalus admittedly consoled himself (fr. 70. 7—8: “who 


chopped the sea urchin of his sleeping mother’’). Finally, like 
Archilochus in the “Cologne Epode” (Archil. fr. 196a, see 
above, Section II), “Hipponax” lets one poem (fr. 84) end 
with an orgastic climax: but whereas Archilochus’ encounter 
with the young sister of Neobule powerfully conveys the 
energy of the male orgasm, “Hipponax’s” finals, obviously, 
are somewhat less intoxicating (fr. 84. 21—22): 


And after the work we had (exhaustion?): 
I... like a wrinkled sail ... let slaughter (?) ... penis ... 


In addition to his famous iamboi, Hipponax wrote fine 
smaller love songs in a dance rhythm (fr. 119: “if I only had 
a beautiful and tender girl!”).66 But it was his notorious 
limping lines which were immediately imitated (by the 
contemporary poet Ananius), and, in the Hellenistic era, 
proved to be suitable for a surprising rebirth. 


V Hellenistic lambos and Callimachus’s 
lamboi 


Two hundred years later Iambos celebrates its resurrection in 
Alexandria. The interest of Hellenistic poets in choliambos 
particularly stems from Hipponax’ original wording and 
meter, whereas iambic trimeter, by now, was considered 
paramount and ready-made.67 Among the many poets who 
used limping lines, Phoenix of Colophon wrote ethical 
sermons (fr. 6 Powell = 1 Diehl) and shorter aetiological 
poems (fr. 2 Powell = Diehl, a begging song (!)), and 
Herodas, in his “iambic mimes” (uipiaupor), absolutizing the 
strong scenic impuls of archaic Iambos, creates small, lifelike 
scenes (“A brothel-keeper,” “A schoolmaster,” “Women 
sacrificing to Asclepius,” and others). In a programmatic 
piece (“Dream,” Herod. 8), he even positions himself the true 
heir of Hipponax. 


However, the greatest of all “new iambicists” was 
Callimachus. In his book Jamboi,68 comprising 13 poems,69 


besides choliamboi and epodes, he uses several kinds of 
trimetric derivatives. In the opening poem he downright 
stages Hipponax, emerging from Hades, to deliver a Iambos 
of supreme authority: he will (tongue in cheek) “end the 
dispute and envy of the philologists” (cf. Dieg. 6.5—6) (Call. 
fr. 191, 1-4 Pf.): 


Listen to Hipponax! Well, I come/from where you sell the 
whole beef for a penny,70 and bring a Iambos that does 
not sing/the Bupalus fight (udxnv tv Boundaciov, cf. 
above on Hipponax, Section IV) ... 


Callimachus brilliantly recycles an archaic genre to an avant- 
garde poetry book, connecting the core of invective Iambos 
(viz., 1a. 2-6, criticizing talkativeness of men, greed, a rival 
poet, an elementary teacher, and someone who measures 
Phidias’ Zeus by pounds and inches) with the contemporary 
interest in aetiology (ia. 7 and 9 about Hermes (!), 8 on a 
“water race” competition, 10 on Aphrodites who do not 
despise humble sacrifice, and 11 on the proverbial confession 
of a pimp) and epigram, the favorite genre with Hellenistic 
poets (ia. 7 and 11 can easily be read as “crossings” of 
epigram with Iambos). Finally, in ia. 12, the firm generic 
boundary between Iambos and “song” (see above, Section I) 
is intrinsically stressed, when Apollo’s song for Hebe gets 
celebrated through a Iambos. The last item, ia. 13, completes 
the polemical framework. Here, Callimachus defends his 
most influential conception of poetry as multi-generic tool in 
the hands of a virtuoso, but still divinely-inspired poet. This 
all is given under the constant impact of a superior, 
intelligent irony, whereby “all this poet touches, changes 
gracefully.’”71 


A further development of the genre, in Greece, was no longer 
possible. The next iambic poet of importance would return to 
Archilochus, and write in the city of Rome.72 


FURTHER READING 


Of the introductions to Iambos the best are Carey 2009b and 
Brown 1997. Neither touch on Hellenistic Iambos, for which, 
see, e.g., Scodel 2010 or Gutzwiller 2007. Lennartz 2010 
covers the whole field, but is not for beginners in this field. 
West 1974 remains the classic tool on (elegy and) iambos for 
all times. Bartol 1993 gives all testimonia concerning the 
genre with translation. 


For commentaries on the iambic poets, see Swift 2019 
(Archilochus), Pellizer and Tedeschi 1990 (Semonides, in 
Italian), Degani 1991 (Hipponax, Latin notes to his 
magisterial edition) and 2007. For discussion of selected 
fragments, see Gerber 1970, Campbell 1982 and Allan 2019. 
For a commentary on Callimachus’ Jamboi, see Kerkhecker 
1999. 


Notes 


1 Fragment numbers and Greek text are taken from West (see list 
of abbreviations). Translations are my own. 


2 See, e.g., West 1974: 36, Bowie 2001: 3, Carey 2009: 149. 


3 “It is attractive to suppose that the term iamboi is here self- 
reflexive”: Bowie 2001: 3. 


4 In Aristotle, the term should be understood as basically metrical, 
analogous to the terms “poet of hexameters” (€mto71010c) and 
“poet of elegiacs” (€Acyetoro10c): see Poet. 1447611-14. 


5 Carey 2009b: 150, Brown 1997: 14. Dover 1964: 101, Fowler 
1987: 133, Kantzios 2005: 3—4, Nicolosi 2016: 176, and others 
have suggested that iamboi includes even elegiac works. 
However the terms elegoi and iamboi may be used around 600 
BC as official formulations regarding performances in 
panhellenic contests (Bartol 1993: 27-28 and Lennartz 2010: 
94-95): this makes it unlikely that both forms could be labelled 
iamboi on mid-seventh century Paros. 


6 Bowie 2002. 


7 Carey 1986, Lennartz 2010: 160-179. For a different view see in 
particular West 1974: 22-39. 


8 Rotstein 2010. 
9 See below on Callimachus, Section V. 


10 Kantzios 2005: 17-28. The alternative theory (advocated by 
West) is that “true Iambos,” viz. iamboi of the sexual and 
banter kind, was performed at ritual occasions. See also below, 
section II. Archilochus’ poetry, presumably also his iamboi, 
would be publicly recited before c. 500 BC (Heraclitus fr. 30 
Marcovich). 


11 Bowie 2001, Carey 2008. 


12 Archaic poets, however, do not speak in solemn isolation, but 
as representative of some acknowledged values and opinions: 
Frankel 1975. 


13 Archilochus composed a poem in which a character responds to 
a solar eclipse (fr. 122), usually taken to be the eclipse of April 
6th, 648 BC. This is consistent with other evidence, e.g., the 
mention of Gyges, Lydian king 680-644 BC (fr. 19). 


14 Kivilo 2010: 87-119, Swift 2019: 3-8. 
15 Bonanno 1980. 


16 The “overall fictional approach” has been most ingeniously 
defended by West (first 1974), who is followed by many, but 
has also found important dissent by, e.g., Rosler 1976, Carey 
1986, Bossi 1990, and others. 


17 Cf. Critias in Aelianus VH 10. 13 = Archil. fr. 295 and P. Oxy. 
4952, a commentary on Archilochus’ trimeters, fr. 1. 9. 


18 There is a huge literature on fictionality in ancient personal 
lyric. Slings 1990 and Bowie 1993 are particularly worth 
reading. 


19 To the numerous fragments on this story in West 1989 maybe 
add the epodic poem P. Berlin 16002 (Ucciardello 2012). 


20 Irwin 1998. 


21 First published by Merkelbach and West 1974. See Nicolosi 
2007. 


22 Cairns 2010, Swift 2019: 365-366. 
23 Merkelbach—West 1974: 102. 


24 The phrase, a pattern of the erotic jargon (Theogn. 261, 
Hippon. 119), comes suspiciously ready-made from the lips of 
the virgin. So do the following words (7-8). 


25 Unfortunately, the text here ist very uncertain: probably the fear 
and awe of the unexperienced and inferior lover (Nicolosi 
2007: 238-240), is drawn with the traditional image of a resting 
fawn (so West’s suggestion 1989: 77a, accepted by most 
scholars). 


26 See Handley 2007. 


27 That there is no full coitus emerges from line 15 “even without 
the divine thing,” explained by an ancient commentator in 
Hesych. zt 839 Hansen as “even without coitus.” 


28 Swift 2016a. 


29 Hom. Il. 13. 130-131, a famous locus, cf. Tyrt. 11. 31-33 and 
Cert. Hom. et Hes. 191—204 Allen: see Swift 2019: 119. 


30 West 1974: 27 “The possibility I am suggesting.” In later 
articles he took the case for certain. 


31 E.g., the former reliability of Lycambes (fr. 172. 2—3), the death 
of his wife “Amphimedo” (fr. 196a. 10-12), the pair of his 
unmarried daughters (fr. 175. 3. frr. 38, 54, and 196a): cf. 
Carey 1986. 


32 His tombstone was found on Thasos (SEG 14.565). 


33 The exact extent and interpretation of this fragment is 
controversial. Most take it as one erotic poem. See Swift 2019: 
248-249. 


34 Narration here achieves an almost epic scale, cf., e.g., the 
weighing of dooms by Zeus in fr. 91. 30, resembling I. 22. 
209-212 and similar epic scenes. 


35 The poem, without doubt, is by Archilochus: Lennartz 2000, 
West 2006: 11; cf. Hesych. « 3446 H.? 


36 Cf. Hector’s rebuke of Paris in Il. 3. 39-45; later Sappho fr. 16. 
1-3 will praise the beauty of military ranks! 


37 Procl. Chrestom. 31: see Lennartz 2010: 473-475. 


38 Fr.1 is plainly sympotic, and there is an address to a companion 
Telembrotus in fr. 22, who appears to have prepared a feast, 
followed by a remark on cheese in fr. 23. 


39 Bowie 1986: 31. 
40 The form of the name, as given in Lucian, is surely corrupt. 


41 Cf. Phocylides fr. 2 Gentili—Prato, where the same theme is 
made up much more harmlessly, in elegiacs. 


42 See, e.g., Morgan 2005. 
43 Gerber 1984. 


44 Often, in sympotic poetry, a servant (zatc), who is not further 
specified, is the formal addressee. 


45 For example, old age and illness stop human efforts quite 
differently than war and shipwreck. Also the transition from 
“mortals/they” to “me” and “we” in 22—23 seems all but 
smoothly. 


46 Suda 1588, p. 2, 665, 16 Adler = test. 3 Gerber; cf. the 
banishment of Sappho, equally of noble family. 


47 Kurke 2007a: 145-152, Degani 2002: 204-205, Carey 2003: 
218, and see Oxford Classical Dictionary sv “Jambic Poetry, 
Greek” [West]. The most balanced overall view is Carey 2003. 


48 Cf. below on Hippon. *115. Also, e.g., frr. *117, 118, 128 point 
in this direction: cf. Carey 2008: 91. 


49 Hipponax, artfully mirroring the slang of the street, abounds in 
foreign words, among them many Lydian: Hawkins 2013. 


50 West 1993a: 118. 


51 Degani 2007: 102. 


52 The one and only use of the word in the Odyssey, of which 
Hipponax shows an intense application otherwise, too (see 
below). 


53 Degani 2002: 167. The type of circumscription is frequent with 
Hipponax. 


54 Rosen 1987 and others surmize with the porridge a reference to 
the cultic drink of Demeter (h. Hom. 2. 210). 


55 See, e.g., Brill’s New Pauly, sv “Bupalus” [Neudecker]. 


56 Is this an already traditional iambic scheme, or basic reality of 
ancient men in groups, or both? Cf. also above, Section II. 


57 It is fair to remember that neither the name of the victim of the 
poem is in the text, nor is there any positive documentation that 
the poem is in fact by Hipponax. The same papyrus (P. Strasb. 
3) contains an epode that is certainly by Hipponax (fr. 117), and 
most experts today (among them M. West and E. Degani) see 
Hipponax as its author. See the analyis below. 


58 The word, in the papyrus, is not absolutely certain. 


59 The term would be resumed by Callimachus, cf. below, Section 
V. 


60 Through “scapegoat-rituals” cities of early Greek purified 
themselves in symbolically loading all common harm and 
damage on a previously selected person (@apyakoc), usually 
marked by some physical deformation. They drove him out of 
the town and performed humiliating acts on him. Especially the 
“scapegoat fragments” let Martin West think of the Ionic feast 
of “Thargelia” as setting for Hipponax’ iambic show (see 
above, note 47). 


61 West 1982: 41. 


62 Degani 2002: 171-186, Brown (1997: 87 n. 34): see 
Alexandrou (2016: 225 n. 55). 


63 Also Semonides brought forward male speakers narrating 


humiliating sexual activities of themselves, cf. fr. 17 “and I 
squeezed through the back door,” to be frivously understood 
(so already in an ancient commentary, culled by the 
Etymologicum Magnum 633. 58: see West 1974: 179, and 
others). 


64 The title of this parodical “iambic epic” seemed transmitted in 
P. Oxy. 2174 fr. 5 = fr. *74, but see Prodi 2017a who sows 
reasonable doubts upon this view. 


65 For the parodic use of Homeric motifs in Hipponax see, if too 
confidently, Rosen 1990, and, for other myths, Alexandrou 
2016. 


66 Cf. above on Archil. fr.196a.6. 
67 Kerkhecker 1999: 5-6. 


68 Callimachus’ book—the title is documentary—is inadequately 
preserved but accessible through an ancient “reader’s digest,” 
the Diegeseis: see Falivene 2011. 


69 Some hold that the book contained the (melic) fragments 226— 
229 Pfeiffer, too: see, e.g., Lelli 2005. 


70 Incidentally, Callimachus’ Hipponax did not overcome his 
hunger! 


71 Korte and Handel 1960: 18. 


72 Thanks to Dr. Mark Suskin, Hamburg, who helped me with my 
English, and to the Editor Laura Swift for plenty of sober 
suggestions and further shaping of my style. Remaining errors, 
of course, are mine. 


CHAPTER 15 
Elegy 


Krystyna Bartol 


The distinctive feature of elegy is the meter: the couplet (or 
distich, as it is often called) consisting of a dactylic 
hexameter followed by two hemiepes (- = - = -— |-~~-+--+ 
» — |}).1 This short strophe was named the elegiac couplet, 
although it was also characteristic of verse inscriptions and 
literary epigrams. Elegies were poems of different length, 
covering various topics, mostly intended to be sung to the 
accompaniment of the aulos (a wind instrument) at symposia 
and at public festivals. Ancient sources about the earliest 
elegists, i.e., Clonas, Polymnestus, and Sacadas, connect 
them with setting the rules of the aulody (singing to the 
aulos), and present the two latter as responsible for the so- 
called second organization of music in Sparta at the turn of 
the seventh and sixth centuries.2 Also some poetic remains of 
archaic elegiac poets3 suggest that the poems were sung 
rather than spoken, but one cannot be sure that they are self- 
referential.4 


It seems that elegy from its very beginnings was 
characterized by thematic diversity, although ancient 
authors5 point to its original links with a context of mourning 
and funerary ritual, when explaining the meaning of the 
elegiac genre’s names (AeyoG, eAcyelov, Edeyeta) as 
denoting lamentation. Modern scholars recognize the affinity 
of these three terms,6 but rather doubt that the €Acyo¢ and the 
two other terms derived from it, meant lament in the archaic 
period. The earliest confirmation of such a meaning, 
prevailing later in the majority of ancient sources,7 occurs in 
Euripides’ Trojan Women (line 119), dated to the year 415 
BC. The so-called Echembrotus inscription, dated to 585 BC 


(in Paus. 10.7.5—6) does not suggest that elegoi, sung 
alongside melea by the Arcadian aulode during the Pythian 
contest, were lamentatory pieces. Such an interpretation 
(defining e/egoi as mournful lament) must be Pausanias’ later 
developments and the real difference between elegoi and 
melea (lyric songs) might have consisted in the character of 
the melodic accompaniment or in the metrical form, not to 
any different themes or moods of these compositions. We can 
suppose that the author of the inscription polarized the terms 
(elegoi and melea) to stress the opposition between the 
regular elegiac pattern based on the dactylic sequence and 
the highly varied and flexible melic meters,9 and 
consequently on the character of the musical accompaniment 
connected with both types of poems. It seems that those 
scholars who argue there were two meanings of the word 
elegos are right:10 one,—earlier, not denoting lament, and a 
later one, appearing in the late fifth century11—exclusively 
connected with threnodic themes.12 Elegy, as one might 
think on the grounds of testimonies and extant elegiac texts 
themselves, was from the beginning a thematically manifold 
genre, and threnodic or funeral themes (including general 
philosophy, consolation, or commemoration, as is the case of 
Archilochus, fr. 13 W and Simonides, Plataea Elegy, fr. 1 W) 
might be present in it,13 along with serene advice on private 
and social matters, balanced reflections on life and joyful 
calls for drinking. 


As to the terms €Acyelov (plur. €\cyeta) and €Acyeta (plur. 
eAeyelai), generally speaking no distinct tendency is 
observed in the choice of either, and the usage of singular or 
plural form depends only on the context in which the term 
occurs.14 The employment of €cyelov, appearing first about 
the end of the fifth century,15 and €Acyela—found for the 
first time in Aristotle (Ath. 5.2; 5.10), show that people of the 
classical period conceptualized the elegiac genre as defined 
not only by melodic or metrical features, but also by theme, 
social appeal and mode of communication. 16 


Elegy in the archaic and classical periods was presented in 
both private and public contexts. The most important 
performance venue for short elegiac songs was the 
symposium17 (and perhaps, in some cases, also the komos, 
an exuberant procession of drunken revelers which followed 
the symposium18). Longer (historical and self-standing19) 
narrative pieces were performed at outdoor gatherings, i.e., 
cultic ceremonies20 and public festivals, when musical and 
poetic agones (competitions) were also held.21 A sympotic 
presentation of elegies must have met the expectations of the 
participants of the feast gathered “around the krater,” 
expecting not only pure entertainment, but also more serious, 
often morally oriented, instructions as well as memories 
about past events and comments on current issues. The 
performance of elegiac pieces in which the poetic persona 
usually represents the voice of “I with whom an individual 
symposiast could easily identify himself, encouraged re- 
performances of the song during next gatherings. Although 
some elegiac statements might have been inspired by the 
poet’s personal experiences and consequently formulated 
from the author’s autobiographical perspective, they took on 
a more general sense in the convivial context and became a 
part of the common sympotic repertoire.22 Various situations 
presented in poems composed in elegiac couplets or alluded 
to within them activated the symposiasts’ imagination, built 
bonds between them and provoked reactions; in the 
Theognidea, a collection of sympotic, mostly anonymous, 
elegies, one can find short poems thematically corresponding 
to each other, which might be improvised, as scholars argue, 
a catena (in a chain) by symposiasts during their amateur 
performances. The symposium was the right place for 
presenting a variety of themes and moods elegy dealt with. 
As Ewen Bowie has rightly argued,23 the room where a 
convivial gathering took place, and not any other place, such 
as a battlefield, ship or agora,24 must have been a setting for 
singing elegiac poems referring to military matters (as e.g., 
Archilochus’ couplets on dining “on the spear” (fr. 2 W25) or 


on throwing away a shield (fr. 5 W), Callinus’ or Tyrtaeus’ 
exhortations for bravery (Call. fr. 1, Tyrt. frr. 10-11 W), 
political issues (like Solon’s Salamis, frr. 1-3 W), and sad 
experiences after someone’s loss (like Archilochus’ 
reflections on endurance as an antidote against desperation, 
fr. 13 W). All these, in the same way as homoerotic, 
metasympotic, philosophical, or reflective themes, 
contributed to create the sympotic atmosphere, which 
consisted of serious (omovdata) and funny (yeAota) elements, 
as an anonymous elegist (c. 300 BC) put it: “we ought to 
laugh and joke, (...), take pleasure in being together, and 
utter jests such as to arouse laughter. But let seriousness 
follow (...): this is the best form of symposium” (fr. adesp. 
27 W). 


Sympotic elegies were treated by the Greeks as vehicles of 
enjoyable instruction. But in Greek cultural life, longer 
narrative pieces in elegiacs were no less popular than the 
elegiac paraenetic or didactic statements sung to a fixed 
melody played on the aulos at symposia. Such narrative 
elegies were present in the poetic praxis quite early. They 
incorporated foundation tales (as e.g., Mimnermus’ 
Smyrneis, Xenophanes’ The Foundation of Colophon) or 
included mythological, perhaps self-standing narratives (like 
Archilochus’ Telephus Elegy) as well as celebrated great 
historical events (e.g., Simonides’ Plataea Elegy).26 They 
might have been composed for competitive performance or 
sung in cultic spaces associated with some heroes’ 
sanctuaries.27 


The language and style of early elegy and epic poetry show 
many common features. The close link between both 
categories is not only the result of sharing a dactylic base in 
the metrical pattern they used, but above all sharing the 
“narrative nature” of poetic discourse.28 Elegists, inspired by 
the Ionic epic tradition, introduced linguistic and stylistic 
innovations, which derived first from their raising new topics 
(comparing to those of epic) and from incorporating into the 


elegiac diction features of their everyday vernacular.29 While 
composing poems, they made choices, selecting from the 
existing epic repertoire elements corresponding to their 
needs, reusing them and creating new, artistically different 
compositions. 


When scholars talk about early elegists, they tend to take as 
the most representative authors of this genre those whose 
surviving poetic output was mostly composed in elegiac 
couplets. One must, however, remember that the poets in the 
archaic and classical epochs were by no means the masters of 
only one certain category. They might have been specialists 
in fully melic as well elegiac poetry (as with Simonides and 
Anacreon) or experts in elegiac as well as iambic production 
(e.g., Archilochus and Semonides), or skillful composers of 
elegiac as well as of hexameter poetry (e.g., Xenophanes). 
Later ancient theorists structured the canons according to the 
genres. Earlier practitioners of poetry were less attached to 
such a way of categorizing. 


Callinus 


The oldest the elegiac poet of whose work some lines have 
survived is Callinus. He lived in the mid-seventh century in 
Ephesus. Strabo (14.1.40) judges him earlier than 
Archilochus, deducing such a chronological order from the 
references to the citizens of Magnesia made by both poets: 
Callinus mentioned them as prosperous, whereas 
Archilochus attests to them suffering destructions, which 
suggests that Callinus must have composed his elegies before 
the Cimmerians’ invasion of Magnesia (c. 645 BC), 
Archilochus after the raid of this nomadic tribe. 


From among extant fragments of Callinus only one piece is 
relatively long (21 lines). It directly pertains to the threat 
situation of the polis and is the earliest example of 
exhortatory military elegy. It aims to arouse the will to fight 
in defense of the homeland among the Ephesian youth. It 


begins with a series of rhetorical questions: 


pexpic Téo KatdKketoGe; KOT’ GAKLPOV 
éEete OupOv, 

W véot; od’ aidetod’ Apeinepixtlovac 

W6e Ainv peStévtec; ev eipfvni 6& 
OOKEITE 

Noeat, Atde nOAEepoc yolay Anacav 
€xyet. (fr. 1.1-4 W) 


How long are you going to lie idle? Young men, when 
will you have a courageous spirit? Don’t those who live 
round about make you feel ashamed of being so utterly 
passive? You think that you are sitting in a state of peace, 
but all the land is in the grip of war.30 


This is followed by poetic praise and blame which alternately 
show the glory of him who stands firm against the enemy and 
the disgrace of him who lingers to do so: the first is “like a 
tower in the eyes of the people,” the second “‘is not in any 
case loved or missed by them.” The elegy was probably 
composed to be sung at symposia. The initial katdKke100¢e 
(“you lie idle”) may refer not only to the Ephesians’ leisure 
time idleness, but also to the symposiasts’ reclining during 
the feast. The elegiac exhortation is addressed to the specific 
recipients, which is typical of poetry intended to be 
performed in a sympotic setting. At the same time the poet 
makes his reflections on patriotic topics universal. 


Depending—like other early elegists—on Homeric 
vocabulary, Callinus successfully makes it individual, 
especially when creating dynamic images of fighting 
watriors and others’ reactions on their deeds. He appeals to 
his countrymen from the position of moral authority claiming 
that fighting for the homeland and family is more beneficial 
than fighting for individual fame and glory. In this respect he 
differs from Homeric ideology: 


AoWt yde oVpnavtt m080c 


KPATEPOPPOVOG AVvdpe0C 

OvNoKxovtoc, Wav 6’ AELoc Hylegav. 

Wonep ydo piv nUeyov Ev OpPadpolotv 
OpWoiv. 

€odet yo MoAA@v GEta poUvoc EWv. 
(fr. 1. 18-21 W) 


All the people miss a stout-hearted man when he dies and 
while he lives he is the equal of demigods. For in the eyes 
of the people he is like a tower, since single-handed he 
does the deeds of many. 


Tyrtaeus 


Exhortatory elegiac poems intended to be sung at symposia31 
were composed in Sparta by Tyrtaeus. According to the Suda 
(IV 610.5 Adler) he flourished in the 354 Olympiad (640- 
637), but since ancient sources connect him with the second 
Messenian War (c. 640-637) one should set the latter part of 
the seventh century as the date of his activity. The Athenian 
origin of Tyrtaeus, first mentioned in Plato’s Laws (629a), is 
undoubtedly a legend, elaborated by the classical anti- 
Spartan tradition. His devotion to Spartan ideology and 
sincere engagement in promoting military bravery among the 
Spartans, observable in every verse of his elegies, makes us 
believe in his Laconian origin.32 The Suda’s entry devoted to 
Tyrtaeus informs us that his verses were collected in five 
books, and enumerates a poem on the Spartan constitution 
(IloArteta), elegiac precepts (Umo0Of}Ka1), and war songs 
(uEAN TOAEMIOTNpIa). Aristotle (Pol. 1306b36) and Strabo 
(8.4.10) refer to Tyrtaeus’ poem entitled Eunomia (Good 
Order). It is probable that they mean the same elegy or 
elegiac collection to which the Suda gives the name Politeia. 
Several verses preserved from this poem show that the 
Eunomia was a poetic piece presenting and sanctioning the 
Spartan political and social system with divine roots, and 
presenting the ideal polis in which the citizens obey their 


laws: 


DoliBou AxoVoavtec Mu@avdéGEev olkad’ 
Eve LKAV 

pavtelac te 8eoU Kol ted€evt’ Enea: 
(fr. 4. 1-2 W) 

After listening to Phoebus they 
brought home from Pytho the god’s 
oracles and sure predictions. 


Most of Tyrtaeus’ surviving poems are exhortatory elegies, 
in which he calls for valor and soldierly courage. He treats 
both as ethical social values: the merits of an individual who 
fights in defence of the land and its inhabitants, is the basis of 
his respect among the members of the community he belongs 
to. The two relatively long pieces we possess (frr. 10 and 11 
W, over 30 lines each) have quite a similar overtone. The 
poet encourages young men to be brave, alternately using a 
persuasive description (of praise- or blameworthy deeds) and 
dynamic direct advice. Both poetic devices form two phases 
of paraenesis (exhortation), which aims at promoting courage 
and patriotic attitudes toward the polis. He intends the same 
effect to be gained with his enthusiastic inducement: 


® véo., GAA pdyeoee map’ GAANAoLOL 
PEVOVTEG, 

unde guyfic aloxpiic Aexete pnde 
eOBou, (fr. 10. 15-26 W) 


Come, you young men, stand fast at one another’s side 
and fight, and do not start shameful flight or panic, 


and with his evocative pictures: 


TeOvdpEevat yde Kaddv Evl mpopayotct 
MECOVTa 

dvée’ Ayasdv mepl i matpeidt 
yopveopevov (fr. 10. 1-2 W) 


It is a fine thing for a brave man to die when he has fallen 


among the front ranks while fighting for his homeland, 
or reflection: 


ToecodvtIwyv 6’ AvdéeWv nao’ AndAwA’ 
dpeth. 

ovdelce Gv mote tata A~ywv AvUcE LEV 
EKAOTOA, 

doo’, Av aloxpA pdOnt, yivetar Avdol 
KaKG: (fr. 11. 14-16 W) 


but when men run away, all esteem is lost. No one could 
sum up in words each and every evil that befalls a man, if 
he suffers disgrace. 


Death which guarantees imperishable glory, and saving one’s 
own life which brings everlasting disgrace must have 
strongly acted on the imagination of the audience and at the 
same time stimulated their behavior. So there is a continuous 
shift between concreteness of the Tyrtaean images and the 
moral dimension of his poetic statements. 


One of the most interesting poetic devices employed by 
Tyrtaeus to achieve his goals is undoubtedly the priamel in 
fr. 12.1-10 W. It consists of a list of “apparent,” from his 
point of view, virtues, and human abilities exemplified by 
well-known mythological figures (Cyclopes, Boreas, 
Tithonus, Midas and Cinyras, Pelops, and Adrastus as 
representants respectively of size and strength, speed, beauty, 
richness, power, and ability to speak convincingly). The poet 
contrasts all of them with “being good in war,” which he 
calls areté, excellence. He evaluates it as “the best human 
prize and the fairest for a young man to win.” 


Tyrtaeus, the supporter of the Spartan rulers in their attempts 
to put down the revolt of the conquered Messenians and at 
the same time the master of propaganda, became, in early 
nineteenth-century Poland (annexed by three partitioning 
powers, Austria, Prusia, and Russia)—quite unexpectedly—a 
patron of freedom-fighters who treated his verses as a source 


of ideological inspiration.33 


Mimnermus 


Another Ionian elegist was Mimnermus. The Suda says (III 
397.20 Adler) that he flourished in the thirty-seventh 
Olympiad (632-629). The second half of the seventh century 
seems to be proved by some extant verses of the poet in 
which he might have referred to the struggle of the previous 
generation of the Smyrnaeans with the Lydian cavalry of 
Gyges in the 660s on the plain of the river Hermus (fr. 14 
W).34 The ancient sources do not agree on the origin of 
Mimnermus. They mention Colophon and Smyrna as his 
home city. The latter seems to be confirmed by the poet 
himself who mentions (fr. 9 W) the Smyrnaeans’ sailing to 
Asia and their settlement in Colophon. The Colophonian 
connections of Mimnermus have been, as it appears, 
transformed by later tradition into the belief in his 
Colophonian roots, which was an evident attempt to link him 
with other masters of the elegiac genre associated with this 
place: Xenophanes, and later Hermesianax and Antimachus. 


The corrupted text of the Suda suggests that Mimnermus was 
a prolific artist, and Porphyry (in Hor. epist. 2.2.101) says 
there were two books of his verses. This piece of information 
seems credible, since also Callimachus (fr. 1.11—12 Harder) 
indicates two categories of Mimnermus’ poetry, mysteriously 
calling them “delicate35 [discourses]’36 and “big woman.” 
The first group might collectively refer to Mimnermus’ 
small-scale poems, called by postclassical authors Nanno 
after the poet’s beloved aulos-playing woman, as opposed to 
the Smyrneis, the longer narrative elegy telling—in epic 
manner37—the story of Smyrna. The “sweetness” of his 
sympotic short pieces brought Mimnermus fame and 
reputation as a talented poet. In Augustan Rome he was 
viewed as an author of love elegies, but the remains of his 
Nanno we possess today (six fragments) show that his poetry 


contained a subtle picture of the emotional experiences of a 
man who values the charms of life, but at the same time is 
overwhelmed by an obsession with inevitable old age and 
loss of the attractions of youth. His poems are not 
confessions of an unhappy lover fascinated by sensual 
delights, who applies myth and literary allusion to evoke 
“personal” emotions,38 but rather pensive, pessimistic 
reflections on the human condition. The awareness of the 
transience of happiness and inevitability of old age, which 
appears to him worse than death, constantly return in his 
work. Such thematic monotony is, however, compensated for 
by high-quality poetic discourse: the vividness of visual 
imagery, internal symmetry, wide range of the figure of 
speech (repetitions, anaphors, alliterations, enjambement, 
internal rhymes), and the use of mythological allusions and 
examples, often referring to the Homeric tradition, let him 
create a convincing image of a man addicted to the 
unpredictable will of the gods and aware of the hopelessness 
of his existence. 


Mimnermus offers to his audience a presentation of the same 
topic from two different points of view. Two fragments in 
which he explores the contrast between the delights of youth 
and nuisance of old age, are quoted by Stobaeus (4.20.16 and 
4.34.12). In one he identifies himself with a young man to 
whom miserable old age seems remote, so that he desperately 
prefers death: 


tlc 6€ Bloc, th 6€ teopnvOv AtEo 
xpuoiic Apopoditncy 

teO@vatnv, OTe pot pnKéTtTL TAavtTa 
HEAOL, 

KpumTa6in gPLAOtTHC xal pElALya SWpa 
xol eUv, (fr. 1.1-3 W) 


What life is there, what pleasure without golden 
Aphrodite? May I die when I no longer care about secret 
intrigues, persuasive gifts, and the bed. 


In the second he takes the perspective of a mature man who 
concentrates his attention on the shortness and fleetingness of 
joyful youth, alluding to the well-known Homeric simile (JI. 
6. 146-149): 


Neto 6” old te QUAAG oVEL 
moAvGveOEpOC Wen 

Eapoc, Ot’ aly’ obyijic abEEtat NeAlou, 

tolc ixeAot mhxutov Ent xpOvov 
Gveco.v HRnc 

teepmOyeea, (fr. 2. 1-4 W) 


We are like the leaves which the flowery season of spring 
brings forth, when they quickly grow beneath the rays of 
the sun; like them we delight in the flowers of youth for an 
arm’s length of time. 


The thought of old age as a terrible and everlasting evil is 
exemplified by Mimnermus for Tithonus’ fate, whom Zeus 
endowed with immortality, but not with constant youth (fr. 4 
W). A wistful longing for what may ever not be fulfilled 
must have been treated by Mimnermus’ recipients as a gentle 
persuasion to enjoy life while one can. It must have met their 
taste, since they gave him, as the Suda says, the nickname 
Ligyastades (A1yvaotddnc, a member of the family of clear- 
voiced singers) “because of his harmonious clarity,” 510 10 
€upedés kal A1yU). The early popularity of his poems also 
proves Solon’s poetical polemics (fr. 20 W) with his wish for 
death at the age of 60 (fr. 6 W).39 When Solon urges him to 
change his mind and sing “May my fated death come at 
eighty” he expects his audience to identify the Mimnerman 
poem he alludes to. 


Xenophanes 


Diogenes Laértius states the sixtieth Olympiad (540-537 
BC) as the floruit of Xenophanes (9.18.20). He was 
Colophonian, but most of his long life was spent in Magna 


Graecia (South Italy and Sicily) where he went after the 
conquest of the city by the Persians about 540.40 As a 
wandering sage who laid foundations for Presocratic 
philosophy, also as elegiac performer41 he realized himself 
as an expert in practical philosophy, exploring traditional in 
this genre praise and blame to give moral lessons to members 
of the aristocratic societies which he visited. Xenophanes’ 
poetry is devoted above all to various aspects of usefulness 
(xpnotov) conceived by him as the basic principle of all 
human activity. In his elegies he continues to practice the 
tradition of sympotic paraenesis and at the same time gives 
the audience a portion of elegant entertainment. The best 
example of his poetical skill is the elegy quoted by 
Athenaeus (11.462c). This refined composition consists of 
two parts; each of them develops the image of an ideal 
symposium, emphasizing the good manners, and integrity of 
convivial actions (both ordinary ones such as hand washing, 
placing garlands, filling the mixing-bowl or serving bread 
and cheese, and spiritual and intellectual activities like 
hymning the gods, revealing noble thoughts and telling 
stories). The climax of the description is the recommendation 
to praise the “man who after drinking reveals noble thoughts, 
so that there is a recollection of and striving for excellence,” 
followed by the blame of those who recall “wars of the 
Titans or Giants or Centaurs” at the table, since “there is 
nothing useful in them” (tolc o5Ev xpnoTov, fr. 1.23 W). 
The last words of this piece show that man’s right attitude in 
life is “always to have a good regard for the gods” (8e@v 
<d5€> mpoundetnv alév Exerv yar (24)). Xenophanes 
imagines true deity with its perfect nature, not gods 
conceived in Homeric and Hesiodic poems, as one can guess 
after the reading of some of his hexametric pieces where he 
sets out his theology (e.g., frr. 11, 22 D.-K.). 


The idea of the usefulness of human deeds finds its 
expression in another of his elegies where he condemns the 
athleticism, admired by the Greeks of all archaic cities, as a 


concept completely unprofitable for the society, and 
announces instead the primacy of poetic wisdom (oo@in) 
over all athletic qualities, which he elegantly enumerated in 
the first part of the elegy. He concludes: “For my expertise is 
better than the strength of men and horses,” and continues: 
“Little would be the city’s joy, if one were to win while 
contending by the banks of Pisa; for this does not fatten the 
city’s treasury’ (fr. 2. 21-2 W). Xenophanes expanded the 
range of elegiac themes by introducing general philosophical, 
especially moral, issues gradually going beyond the idea of 
aristocratic society. His constant praise of social usefulness 
and blame of the uselessness of some of the individual’s 
desires42 makes Xenophanes a spokesman of every 
community in which the acts of its members contribute to its 
overall success and well-being. 


Narrative Elegy 


Until recently we were very tentative about the content, 
location, and function of long narrative elegy. The size of 
such poems might vary from a several hundreds of lines to a 
several thousand: we learn from Diogenes Laertius that 
Xenophanes’ poem on the foundation of Colophon has two 
thousand verses. The publication of two texts preserved on 
the papyri, in 1992 and 2005, radically changed this 
situation. The first recovered piece is Simonides’ Plataea 
Elegy,43 the second Archilochus’ Telephus Poem.44 


What we have from Simonides’ poem is slightly more than 
45 lines, which clearly form two parts. The first lines (1-21) 
are hymnic, the second part (22-45) resembles the epic way 
of reporting events. The initial apostrophe of the hymnic part 
has been lost, but its final address to Achilles (19-20) 
suggests that he was addressed there. The description of his 
death goes into the theme of the sack of Troy and reflection 
on the glory that came to the Greek victors thanks to 
Homer’s songs. The poet says: “[best of war]riors, sacked the 


much-sung-of city, and came [home;] [and they] are bathed 
in fame that cannot die, by grace [of one who from the 
dark-|tressed Muses had the tru[th entire,] and made the 
heroes’ short-lived race a theme familiar to younger men.’’45 
This moving picture of Homer and the heroes celebrated by 
him anticipates the parallel image of the poet himself and his 
contemporaries which Simonides sketches in the next part of 
the elegy. In the proud words: “I [now summon] thee, 
i{illustriou]s Muse, to my support, [if thou hast any thought] 
for men to pray: [fit ou]t. as is thy wont, this [grat]eful song- 
a[rray] [of mi]ne, so that rem[embrance is preserved] of 
those who held the line for Spart[a and for Greece,] [that 
none should see] the da[y of slavery.]” he included not only 
his joy of the Greeks’ victory in the war against the Persians 
he is going to praise in the song, but also his awareness of his 
own achievements as an artist. Mythological and historical 
narrative which appear in Simonides’ Plataea Elegy seems 
suitable to be presented at the public cultic occasion 
celebrating the victory in the Plataea campaign of 479 BC. 
The emphasis on Achilles in the song made scholars think 
that it must have been performed at the festival in honor of 
this hero. Even if they are right, which seems highly 
probable,46 it is impossible to say if the character of this 
performance was competitive. In any case, this narrative 
piece glorifies the recent military victory using the well- 
known epic story as a means of elegiac praise. The remains 
of Simonides’ elegy on the battle on Artemisum (frr. 1-9 W) 
are too scanty to say anything certain about its content and 
structure. The passage telling the story of the sons of Boreas 
coming to help the Athenians by rousing the storm (fr. 3 W) 
suggests that the poem might have contained some digressive 
elements which embellished the narrative.47 


Another example of archaic narrative elegy are fragments of 
Archilochus’ poem preserved on the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
published in 2005 by Dirk Obbink.48 The passage we 
possess contains the mythological narrative concerning an 


episode known from the Trojan war background,49 namely 
the Mysian king Telephus’ routing of the Greeks who lost 
their way when sailing to Troy and mistakenly landed in 
Mysia. From certain conjectured lines emerges the dynamic 
picture of the battle and of the exceptional bravery 
demonstrated by Telephus.50 It was followed by Heracles’ 
epiphany,51 who came to meet his brave son Telephus, who 
pleased the father with his prowess. Scholars’ opinions 
concerning the character of this narrative piece differ. Some 
treat it as a part of a longer poem on recent events for the 
poet and his audience. They take Telephus story to be a 
traditional mythological exemplum and link it with the Parian 
colonization of Thasos, whereas others think of it as a self- 
standing mythological story.52 The striking ambiguity of the 
narrator’s attitude toward the Argives’ situation told in the 
poem (criticizing cowardice and at the same time providing a 
note of consolation) resembles Archilochus’ tone adopted by 
him also in other poems. If the poem is truly intended to 
justify a contemporary painful event (defeat, not a victory, as 
is the case of the Plataea Elegy by Simonides), the public 
performance at the festival would seem more problematic 
than sympotic presentation.53 Without knowing what was 
said in the missing part of the elegy all speculations must, 
however, remain uncertain.54 


Elegy of the Classical Period 


Elegy of the second part of the fifth and the fourth centuries 
reflects new trends that appeared in lyric poetry composed in 
this period. While melic poets of those times were keen on 
musical experimentations, the elegists tried to achieve the 
new kind of artistry (called poikilia, variety, diversity: see 
LeVen (Chapter 25) in this volume) by giving fresh 
treatment to traditional sympotic themes, and make the 
textual elaboration a seductive quality of their poems in a 
new cultural environment. The authors adopt new devices to 
present old elegiac topics and moods. The pursuit of content 


condensation in few lines, specific erudition (manifesting 
itself, among other ways, in the presence of aetiological 
themes and topics concerned with various inventions and 
discoveries), employment of sophisticated rhetorical 
strategies, and metrical experiments become characteristic 
features of elegies composed in Athens by Critias, Ion of 
Chios, Dionysius, Chalcus, and Euenus. The first, a 
politician, philosopher, and orator connected with the 
movement of the sophists living 460-403 BC, composed 
elaborate elegiac eulogies on sympotic themes and customs. 
Noteworthy is his praise of Spartan youth and moderation in 
drinking (fr. 6 W). A good sample of his periphrastic style is 
a passage from the elegy in form of a catalog of products 
originating from various places of Greece, where Athenian 
pottery is praised as “the offspring of wheel, earth, and oven, 
invented by the beautiful trophy at Marathon” (fr. 6.12—14 
W). Critias also plays with the metrical pattern of elegy, 
while wittily substituting for the pentameter line of the 
couplet the iambic trimeter (fr. 4 W), a verse which 
introduces a shade of mockery into Alcibiades’ praise 
expressed in the poem. Elegies of Ion of Chios, a lyric poet, 
dramatist, and philosopher (490-422 BC), prove the 
relevance of the opinion expressed by the author of the 
treatise On the Sublime 55 who compares Ion’s style to 
Bacchylides’ elegant stylistic design. Ion enriches traditional 
elegiac themes with aetiological elements. He also plays with 
other literary genres. His elegiac eulogy of Dionysus (fr. 26 
W) cleverly refers to the hymnic pars media, in which the 
story of producing wine from the grapes has been presented 
in the form of a sophisticated metaphor finishing with the 
encomiastic coda and a salutation addressed to Dionysus, the 
divine patron of feasts: 


tMt oV maTEO ALOVUGE, 
PLAOGTEPAVOLOV ApEOKwY 

Avépdoiv, eEVOUVPov oupMOGiav mEUTAVL, 

xalpe- Sidou 6’ al@va xoAWv Eninoave 


Eoyav 
mivetv Kol matZetv xal Ta Sixata 
poovelv. (fr. 26.13-16 W) 


And so, father Dionysus, you who give pleasure to 
garlanded banqueters and preside over cheerful feasts, my 
greetings to you! Helper in noble works, grant me a 
lifetime of drinking, sporting and thinking just thoughts. 


A master of metaphor was also Dionysius Chalcus (the 
Bronze). His elegies intended for a sympotic setting explore 
various topics for building convivial metaphors, for example 
gastronomic (“pour a draught of songs as wine,” fr 4 W), 
marine (“the oarage of our tongues,” “the oarsmen of the 
Muses,” fr. 4 W), and athletic (“the gymnasium of Bromius,” 
fr. 3 W). He loves overtones and ambiguities when 
describing sympotic games and the friendly atmosphere of a 
feast. Euenus of Paros also composed elegant meta-sympotic 
pieces in which he recommended moderation as a model of 
cultural drinking (fr. 2 W). He was, as we learn from Plato, a 
teacher of rhetoric (Ap. 20ab). This activity left its mark on 
his elegies, too. In one of his surviving couplets (fr. 1 W) he 
refers to the rules of eristics (the art of debating), which—as 
an art of “persuading men of sense by words well spoken” — 
may be employed, as one can assume, not only in public 
discussion, but also by the symposiasts. He might be the 
collector of the Theognidea, an anthology of elegiac pieces in 
two books.56 


Elegy of the classical period combined both the old 
traditional features of the genre and new tendencies in poetry 
which appeared in lyric in the fifth century. One can say that 
elegiac production on its textual level, the same as other lyric 
categories, consequently, though in small steps, developed 
toward the model usually called by us Hellenistic. 


FURTHER READING 


The best editions of elegiac poets and testimonies remain 


West and Gentili-Prato. Gerber’s edition also includes 
translation. Good translation is also to be found in West 
1993a. Allan 2019 provides a good short introduction to the 
main problems associated with the genre, texts of selected 
elegies, and a commentary on them written with great 
sensitivity to the nuances of elegiac content and form. From 
among commented editions of individual elegists useful are 
Allen (on Mimnermus), Lesher (on Xenophanes), Swift (on 
Archilochus). Campbell 1967 can also be consulted. There is 
also a good commentary on the elegists for those students 
who read Italian (De Martino and Vox 1996). Instructive 
introductions to main problems connected with the nature of 
the elegy and short presentations of the authors include 
Fowler 1987, Gerber 1997b, Barron and Easterling 1985, and 
Aloni 2009. Adkins 1985 analyses individual poets paying 
special attention to the devices of poetic expression. On the 
elegiac “I,” see Tsagarakis 1977 and Slings 2019 are 
focused. The questions of elegiac contexts (way of 
performance, occasion of its presentation, function) are 
concisely presented in Bartol 1993. For an interesting 
proposal of defining elegy as an “in-between” genre see 
Budelmann and Power (2013). The detailed analysis of 
public performance of narrative elegies is covered by Bowie 
(1986, 1990, and 2016). Faraone 2008 deals with the length 
and the compositional modus operandi of sympotic elegists, 
but some of his proposals must be accepted with caution. 
Swift’s and Carey’s recent book 2016 gives a range of 
illuminating ideas concerning characteristic features of 
archaic and classical elegy, but demands more advanced 
readers. 


Notes 


1 The second verse of the distich was traditionally, but 
misleadingly, called pentameter, since it contains two and a half 
dactyls in each half. For metrical terms and discussion see 
D’ Angour (Chapter 9) in this volume. 


2 Heraclid. Pont. ap. Ps.-Plu. Mus. 1132d, 1134ac. 


3 See Theognidea 239-245, 533-534, 825-828, 973-976, 1055- 
1058, 1063-1065. 


4 As Budelmann and Power (2013: 5) have recently pointed out. 


5 Did. s.v. elegos, Procl. Chrest. 1.2.24 (= Phot. Bibl. P. 319b). 
See also Ovid’s famous expression (flebilis elegeia, Amores 
3.9.3) and Horace’s diagnosis (querimonia primum, Ars 
poetica, 75). 


6 See West 1974: 3, Bartol 1993: 18, 22—25, Gerber 1997b: 94-96. 


7 For the collection and interpretation of them see Page 1936: 
206-230. 


8 See Bowie 1986: 23. 
9 See Bartol 1993: 27-29. 
10 Bowie 1986: 24—35. 


11 Its appearance might be the result, as Bowie 1986: 25 rightly 
argues, of the regular usage of the hexameter plus two 
hémiepés for sepulcral inscriptions. 


12 This meaning is also reflected in one of rather naive late 
lexicographers’ etymology of the €\cyo¢ who say it comes 
from €\eetv or € € A€yetv, which means “to mourn,” “to 
lament.” Modern scholars are willing to recognize non-Greek 
roots of this word and link it with the Armenian form elegn 
meaning a wind musical instrument. For modern theories 
concerning the etymology of elegos see Bowie 1986: 27, n. 74, 
Gerber 1997b: 94. 


13 Nobili (2001: 26-48) argues that the funeral elegiac repertoire 
was popular in Greece especially in the Peloponese. 


14 See Aloni 2009: 168-169. 
15 Critias, fr. 4 W, Pherecrates fr. 162 K.-A. 


16 For a detailed analysis of passages including these terms see 


West 1974: 1-4, Bowie 1986: 25—26, Gerber 1997b: 94—96, 
Bartol 1993: 18-30, Bartol 2019. 


17 For the nature of the symposion and its importance for Greek 
archaic culture see Wecowski 2014. 


18 See West 1974: 12. 


19 For more details concerning the narrative elegy see below in 
this chapter. 


20 The cultic context of the performance of narrative elegies has 
been recently persuasively argued and explored by Bowie 
2016a: 15-32. 


21 The existence of elegiac agones is proved by Paus. 10.7.4 and 
Ps.-Plu., Mus. 1134a. 


22 There is an excellent synopsis of the discussion on the topic by 
Allan 2019: 9-11. 


23 Bowie 1986: 51-57. 
24 See West 1974: 10-13. 


25 Fr 2 W. The expression €v Sop might, however, have the 
metaphorical meaning “on board ship” here, as some scholars 
argue; for the problem of the interpretation of fr. 2 see Swift 
2019: 206-208. 


26 Also Tyrtaeus’ Politeia might be a long narrative elegy. It 
cannot be excluded that the poem called by the Suda 
archaiologia of the Samians, composed by the seventh- 
century Semonides of Amorgos, belonged to the same category. 
Similarly, Ion of Chios and his Foundation of Chios and 
Panyassis’ Jonian History are taken by some scholars to be 
elegiac poems. See Bowie 1986: 28-29. 


27 For both frameworks of long elegiac performances see Bowie 
1986 and 2016a. 


28 See Lulli 2016: 193-209. 


29 As it was in the case of early elegists of mainland Greece. See 


West 1974: 77. 


30 Translation from Greek, if not otherwise indicated is Gerber’s 
(1999). 


31 See Philoch. ap. Ath. 14.630f. For sympotic presentation of 
Tyrtaeus’ elegies see Bowie 1990: 224—228. 


32 The Suda calls him “‘a Laconian or Milesian,”’ but this latter 
origin seems to be an attempt to explain the presence of Ionic 
forms in his poetry. 


33 The problem of Romantic “Tyrtaean” poetry has been explored 
by Jerzy Danielewicz in his introduction to a Polish translation 
of Greek lyric poets (Liryka starozytnej Grecji, Warszawa- 
Poznan 1996, 121-122). I would like to thank him for paying 
my attention to this issue. 


34 For the problems connected with the interpretation of this 
fragment and the date of Mimnermus see Allen 1993: 9, 117- 
118. 


35 The papyrus with the text of Aetia (P.Oxy. 20179, fr. 1) is 
badly damaged in this place. As Harder has recently argued 
(pp. 41-2) the supplement ai y’ GztaAai (Luppe) is 
paleographically more convincing than Rostagni’s kat \eTtOv 
inv. 11. 


36 Rostagni’s rheseis is only one of the possible supplements 
here. 


37 Pausanias (9.29.4) says the elegy had the prooimion in which 
the Muses were mentioned. 


38 There is no evidence for the existence of “subjective” erotic 
elegy in Greece in the archaic period. Some scholars argue (see 
Butrica 1996) that the scraps of the papyri provide us with the 
traces of it in the Hellenistic period, which undermines the 
common view that subjective Roman love elegy originated 
independently of Greek source. I would like to thank Hans 
Bernsdorff for paying my attention to this issue. 


39 See Bowie (Chapter 21) in this volume. 


40 He himself mentions his travelling throughout Greece in one of 
the elegiac pieces (fr. 8 W.), enigmatically calling it “tossing 
my thoughts.” 


41 He also composed pieces in hexameters and iambic meters. 


42 See e.g., fr. 3 W where he criticizes “useless luxury” learned by 
the Colophonians from the Lydians. 


43 P.Oxy. 3965 published by Parsons (1992: 4-50) = frr. 10-18 
W. 


44 P.Oxy. 4708 published by Obbink (2005: 19-42) and Obbink 
(2006: 1-9) = frr. 17a-h Swift. 


45 Fr. 11.15—18 W, translated by West (1993a). Square brackets 
indicate parts of the text that are lost and reconstructed by 
scholars. 


46 Bowie (2016: 25-26) has recently argued for the Laconian 
placement of the first presentation of the elegy. 


47 See West 1993b: 3. 


48 P.Oxy. 4708 published by D. Obbink (2005). Scholars now 
refer to Obbink’s second edition of the papyrus (Obbink 2006). 


49 It is attested in the Cypria (fr. 20.6 PEG), the poem belonging 
to the epic Cycle, and Hesiod, fr. 165 M.-W. 


50 For the different readings and supplements of the text made by 
recent scholars see the apparatus in Swift 2019: 76-77. 


51 His name in line 22 is supplemented by the editor princeps, but 
it is assured by the mention of its being Telephus’ father in v. 
25; see Swift 2019: 228. 


52 See Bowie 2010a: 151. For the overview of interpretations see 
Swift 2019: 228. 


53 The problem of the context of his elegy has been recently 
examined by Swift 2019: 228-229. 


54 Although Bowie’s arguments in favor of the presentation of his 
elegy in the temenos of Heracles on Thasos (Bowie 2016: 17- 


25) seem attractive, his proposal must still remain a hypothesis. 


55 A work written in the first century ad devoted to literary 
criticism 33.5. 


56 As Bowie has persuasively argued. See Bowie 2012 and his 
chapter in this book. 


CHAPTER 16 
Stesichorus 


P. J. Finglass 


Life 


More than any other Greek lyric poet, Stesichorus bridges the 
gap between the great epics of Homer and fifth-century 
tragedy, profoundly influenced by the former, exerting a 
profound influence on the latter, and a profoundly significant 
talent in his own right. His very name is strikingly 
appropriate: “He who sets up the chorus.” Originally, we are 
told, he was called Teisias; adopting the name Stesichorus 
will have provided a fine advertisement for his poetry, and 
helpfully indicates its chief mode of performance, via a 
singing and dancing chorus; an alternative view, that his 
poems were intended for delivery by a soloist, has nothing 
positive to recommend it, and contradicts the poet’s very 
name. Born in Metaurus in Calabria (today’s Gioia Tauro), 
he is most often associated with Himera, a town founded in 
the mid-seventh century roughly half-way along the north 
coast of Sicily. His homeland thus lay in the lands of south 
Italy and Sicily where Greeks had been settling since the 
eighth century, lands of wealth and opportunity, with close 
ties to the old cities of mainland Greece. The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be determined for sure, but he was 
active for some of the period between 610 and 540, at a time 
when /liad and Odyssey were already established classics; 
and as we will see, his poetry responds to those great epics 
with originality and sophistication. 


We have no reliable, specific details of his life. According to 
Aristotle, he warned the citizens of Himera against giving the 
tyrant Phalaris a bodyguard (Rh. 1393b8—22), but this looks 


like an apocryphal story, since the same is also said with 
reference to the fifth-century tyrant Gelon. Such tales were 
invented to provide a biography for great poetic figures of the 
past about whom virtually nothing was known beyond their 
poetry; Aristotle’s story may have been inferred, 
illegitimately, from some statement by a character in 
Stesichorus’ poetry attacking tyranny. So we must treat with 
complete scepticism other statements about Stesichorus’ 
career found in ancient authors: that he advised the Locrians 
(i.e., the inhabitants of Western Locri, in Calabria) not to 
provoke their enemies (Arist. Rh. 1394b34—1395a2); that he 
calmed the participants in a street battle (ibid.); that he went 
blind after composing a poem criticizing Helen, and 
recovered it after delivering a palinode in her honor (PI. 
Phaedr. 243a); that this recovery from blindness was 
associated with the battle of the Sagra between Croton and 
Locri (Paus. 3.19.11—13); that his real father was Hesiod 
(Arist. fr. 579 Gigon, Philoch. FGrHist 328 F 213); and that 
he fled from Pallantium in Arcadia to Catane in Sicily, where 
he died, and was buried near a gate that was named after him 
(Suda o 1095 Adler; Catania’s “Piazza Stesicoro” is named 
in his honor). Despite all this information, Stesichorus’ life 
remains in darkness. 


Works 


Twelve titles of poems by Stesichorus survive: Geryoneis, 
Helen, Palinode or Palinodes, Eriphyle, Europeia, Sack of 
Troy, Cerberus, Cycnus, The Returns, Oresteia, Scylla, 
Boarhunters. According to the Byzantine encyclopedia 
called the Suda, Stesichorus’ works occupied 26 books in the 
edition crafted by scholars at Alexandria in Egypt, probably 
during the great age of Hellenistic scholarship in the third or 
second centuries BC. The Oresteia and Helen occupied at 
least two books each in this edition. Thanks to papyrus 
discoveries, we also have fragments of at least two, possibly 
three, other poems which do not correspond to any of the 


titles perserved above. In all, then, we can provisionally 
account for sixteen of the twenty-four books of the 
Alexandrian edition; the number will be higher than that if 
any poems beyond Oresteia and Helen took up more than 
one book. Two other poems attributed to Stesichorus, 
Rhadine, and Calyce, are probably not by him. They deal 
with erotic themes in a romantic, novelistic manner far 
removed from the safely attributed poems, and indeed from 
archaic poetry more generally; and the sole surviving 
quotation from one of these poems (Rhadine) is in a meter 
typical of post-classical poetry, quite different from what we 
find elsewhere in Stesichorus. 


Stesichorus’ poems were long. A work such as Orestes or 
Helen that filled two ancient books will have lasted at least 
2,500 lines, and possibly as many as 4,000. Thanks to a 
stichometric mark in the Geryoneis papyrus indicating the 
line number, we know that this poem contained at least 1,300 
lines. Just as Stesichorus was far more prolific than other 
Greek lyric poets (Alcman’s works filled six books, Sappho’s 
perhaps nine, Alcaeus’ ten; even the poems of Pindar, whose 
career lasted a full half century and whose mastery of his 
craft was acknowledged across the Greek world, took up 
only seventeen), so too his individual poems were conceived 
on a far greater scale than theirs. This is a truly monumental 
poet. The comparison with epic is inescapable, since 
although the Homeric poems were many times longer even 
than Stesichorus’, the epics of the Cycle and other epic 
poems composed in this period will have been closer to his in 
size. 


Performance 


The magnitude of Stesichorus’ poetic achievement has 
implications for the performance context of his poetry. 
Works on such a massive scale will not have been intended 
for a solitary performance only, before a single group of 


particularly lucky spectators. It is inconceivable that so much 
labor would be devoted to poems that would end up 
appreciated for one night only. Just as unlikely is the idea 
that Stesichorus performed his works only in his home town 
of Himera, repeatedly delighting the same fortunate city with 
his poetry, but disclaiming the opportunity to display his 
talents elsewhere. After all, although Stesichorus’ output was 
huge, the number of his poems was small—not much more 
than 20 at most. Especially at the start of his career, when the 
number of his available works could have been counted on 
one hand, it is hard to imagine the Himerans patiently sitting 
through exactly the same work time and again; the poet who 
chose to entertain a single city would have needed a more 
varied and flexible repertoire. 


Rather, the monumental scale of these poems points in the 
direction of repeated reperformances in multiple venues. The 
city of Himera was closely integrated with the rest of the 
Greek world—take for instance an inscription from Samos 
dating to the first half of the sixth century UG xii/6 §575), 
where certain Samians commemorate their involvement in 
Himera’s defeat of the Sicanians, thereby implying their 
involvement as mercenaries in a far-away conflict; or the 
career of the fifth-century athlete Ergoteles, a native of Crete 
who became a Himeran citizen before winning the dolichos 
foot-race in each one of the great pan-Hellenic games back in 
mainland Greece (Pindar, Olympian 12). Stesichorus of 
Himera will have exploited, and indeed furthered, that 
integration in his poetic career, which will have seen him 
traveling throughout the Greek world to display his poetic 
gifts. It is a pleasant coincidence that Gioia Tauro is today 
Italy’s largest container port, and thus a town with pan- 
Mediterranean connexions, like its most famous son from 
centuries ago. 


Myth 


Stesichorus’ chief claim on our attention today lies in the 
range and the extraordinary innovation of his portrayal of 
myth. Those myths are fundamentally pan-Hellenic, 
involving figures like Heracles, Helen, and Orestes, whose 
stories would have been familiar to all Greeks; not for 
Stesichorus the focus on local, epichoric myth found in, say, 
Ibycus’ retelling of obscure, specifically Sicyonian myth (cf. 
frr. $151.36-41, 308, 322 PMGF), in which non-Sicyonians 
are unlikely to have taken much interest. The pan-Hellenic 
nature of his poetry provides useful independent 
confirmation of the breadth of its intended audience, 
something argued for above on quite separate grounds. The 
retelling of largely familiar myth presented Stesichorus with 
a particular challenge—how could he captivate audiences 
already familiar, chiefly via epic poetry, with these pan- 
Hellenic myths? In part his original contribution will have 
lay in the performance: the musical accompaniment, the 
dancing, the singing by a chorus, all of which are 
irrecoverable (although the often sophisticated patterning 
evident in his meters leaves a faint echo of how engaging the 
overall performance might have been). More fundamentally, 
however, Stesichorus’ offer to his audiences lay in the 
originality that he displayed in his shaping of myth, which 
ensured that however well his listeners knew the stories that 
provided his basic material, the novelty of his treatment 
would ensure their appreciation and admiration; for as 
Telemachus says in the Odyssey (1.351—352), it is always the 
newest song in which an audience takes most delight. 


Poems 


Sack of Troy 


That novelty can best be appreciated by looking at some of 
his poems in depth. One of the most remarkable of 
Stesichorus’ fragments occurs at the start of his Sack of Troy 
(also known by its Greek title, //iu Persis). The first five lines 


of the poem are lost, but will have contained an address to a 
Muse; this will be the goddess asked to furnish the poet with 
song at the start of the passage below, which begins in line 
six of the work (brackets indicate words restored in gaps in 
the papyrus, many of which are fairly certain): 


Goddess, give me a [lovely prelude], golden-[haired] 
maiden, [for my heart leaps] and desires to sing. Come 
now, tell me how by the eddies of the [fair-flowing] 
Simoeis a man learned measurements and wisdom by the 
will of the revered goddess [Athena], and, [trusting] in 
these instead of battle that [breaks men] and conflict, won 
glory because he brought to pass spacious Troy’s [day] of 
capture [without the use of armies]. [On him Pallas in her 
generosity bestowed a kindness] that put an end to his 
labours. For the daughter of Zeus pitied him as he 
continuously carried water for the lordly [sons of Atreus]. 


Stes. fr. 100 F 


The /liad opened with the anger of the hero Achilles, and the 
countless deaths which this caused the Greeks during his 
withdrawal from the fighting, all of which were apparently 
part of Zeus’s plan. The Odyssey begins with another hero, 
Odysseus, whose long travels after the fall of Troy kept him 
from the homeland for which he continually strived. 
Stesichorus’ Sack of Troy, by contrast, begins not with a 
great warrior, not with a hero, but with an ordinary man 
utterly lacking the status expected of someone placed so 
prominently in a poem narrating Greek myth. 


Epeius himself was no invention by Stesichorus. Mentioned 
in the /liad as a champion boxer, he himself admits, even 
while boasting of his prowess in the ring, that he falls short 
of excellence as a fighter (23.670-1). The Odyssey refers to 
him, too, as the builder of the Wooden Horse which ensured 
the end of the Trojan War (8.492-5, 11.523-—5). This is the 
achievement for which he was famous; but usually the credit 
which he takes for it is small. Odysseus typically features as 


the originator of the stratagem, Athena as its ultimate 
inspiration; Epeius, by contrast, is merely the workman who 
fashions a tool conceived by others, and references to his 
involvement often restrict him to a subordinate clause as if to 
emphasise his insignificance. Other traditions give him a 
subheroic function: so a late sixth-century marble relief from 
Samothrace (now in the Louvre) shows him, together with 
the herald Talthybius, attending on a seated Agamemnon 
(Robertson LIMC iti/1: 798—9 §7; all the figures are named); 
and Plato (lon 533b) and Callimachus (a. 7 = fr. 197 
Pfeiffer) make him a sculptor, Dictys a ship-repairer (2.44), 
Plautus an army cook (fr. incert. 1 Leo). 


Stesichorus’ originality lies in his unexpected decision to set 
Epeius at very opening of his poem. “Low” characters could 
find a place in archaic epic: we may think of Thersites in 
Iliad 2, or Eumaeus and Philoetius in the second half of the 
Odyssey. But we do not expect to find Thersites or Eumaeus 
at the start of an epic, introduced for all the world as if they 
were the true hero of the piece. There may even be some 
teasing of the listener on Stesichorus’ part, since it is not 
immediately apparent that Epeius is meant and not Odysseus. 
The description of “a man <who> learned measurements and 
wisdom by the will of the revered goddess [Athena]” could 
refer to the latter; the subsequent statement that he “[trust ] in 
these instead of battle that [breaks men] and conflict” makes 
Odysseus less likely, however, since in the archaic period 
there is no suggestion that Odysseus was anything other than 
a first-rate fighter. Only when we reach the reference to 
Athena and her pity for the man perpetually carrying water 
can we tell for sure that Epeius, not Odysseus, is being 
described; the goddess elevates the lowly man through her 
concern for him, and we can only imagine what words she 
may have gone on to speak, telling him, like an ancient Fairy 
Godmother to Cinderella, that he would have the opportunity 
for fame of which he could not previously have dreamed. 
Audiences whose tastes had been shaped so profoundly by 


epic will have wondered at Stesichorus’ boldness in opening 
his poem in such a manner. It is a cause for regret that we 
will probably never know the extent to which this striking 
opening set the tone for the poem that followed; but when so 
much has been lost, we should be grateful for the little that 
we have. 


Palinode 


Stesichorus’ Sack of Troy is by no means the only poem by 
him that takes a radically new approach to inherited myth. 
We see the same process at work in Stesichorus’ Palinode or 
Retraction Song, the alleged circumstances of which are 
given by Plato: 


There is for those who commit an offence in the telling of 
myth an ancient purification, which Homer did not 
perceive, but Stesichorus did. For on being deprived of his 
eyes because of his abuse of Helen, he did not fail to 
discern the cause, as Homer had, but since he was inspired 
by the Muses, he recognised his error and immediately 
composed <the following words> 


This story is not true. you did not embark on the well- 
benched ships. nor did you come to the towers of Troy. 


and after composing the entire Palinode, as it is called, he 
straightaway recovered his sight. 


Pl. Phaedr. 243a = Stes. fr. 91a F 


We need not accept Plato’s charming biographical fantasy to 
see that Stesichorus is producing something highly original 
here. Helen was archetypally one of the causes of the Trojan 
War; the men who died there did so, from one perspective, 
because of what she had done. Homer’s portrayal of Helen is 
nuanced, with neither of the great epics portraying her simply 
as a monster—in the /liad she is overcome by grief at the 
suffering that she has caused (e.g., 6.344— 358), and in the 
Odyssey (Books 4, 15) she graciously hosts Telemachus 


during his stay at Sparta. Yet Stesichorus goes further in 
Helen’s rehabilitation than ever Homer had, by disclaiming 
on her behalf any responsibility whatsoever for the Trojan 
war. The woman who would be known as Helen of Troy 
never made it (according to Stesichorus) to the city from 
which she would take that name; the ten years of fighting 
took place (as we learn from a papyrus, fr. 90.11—15 F, that 
gives us more details than Plato does) over a mere image of 
Helen, while the real woman was safely ensconced in Egypt. 
This idea would later be taken up by Herodotus, who retells a 
version of it, without mentioning Stesichorus, in his account 
of Egypt (Histories 2.112— 120); it is also a favorite of 
Euripides, appearing as it does at the end of his Electra 
(1280-1283) and as the main plot element of his Helen. If 
Euripides’ plays had survived, and not Herodotus or 
Stesichorus, we would no doubt be calling this a striking 
innovation on the part of the tragic poet; yet there it is 
already in Stesichorus. What other mythological innovations 
that we today think of as tragic in fact owe their origins to 
the tragedians’ great lyric predecessor? 


The loss of the Palinode is particularly grievous. Had it 
survived, we would have the chance to observe Stesichorus’ 
interaction with his own work, since another poem by him, 
his Helen, also dealt with this myth, albeit from (at least on 
the point of Helen’s responsibility for the war) a more 
conventional perspective. Stesichorus’ presentation of the 
same myth in different ways is testimony to what seems to 
have been a ceaseless striving for innovation on his part. We 
may imagine audiences who had heard the Helen being 
particularly intrigued by Stesichorus’ self-conscious 
retraction of his early work, by his advertising rather than 
concealing his mythological flexibility and drawing attention 
to his love of innovation. 


Geryoneis 


Much more survives of Stesichorus’ Geryoneis than of either 


the Helen or the Palinode. Indeed, it is probably the best- 
attested of his works today; thanks to an extensive papyrus 
published in 1967, together with some assistance from the 
secondary tradition, we have a good idea of what this poem 
was about, and, just as importantly, its overall tone and 
effect. Its topic concerns what is usually listed as one of the 
last of Heracles’ labors—his journey to the far west to bring 
to Eurystheus, king of Argos, the cattle guarded by the three- 
headed, three-bodied monster Geryon. The human interest 
angle to this story (first found in Hesiod, Theogony 287-294, 
and popular in sixth-century vase painting) might at first 
seem slim—a mighty warrior single-handedly kills a monster 
and appropriates his property. But Stesichorus, as we learn 
from the papyrus, turns his Geryon into a figure who compels 
the audience’s sympathy. In the following passage, Geryon 
has evidently just been warned by a friend to make peace 
with Heracles, perhaps by retreating and/or surrendering his 
cattle; but the monster is not so easily deterred: 


he addressed him in reply 

the offspring of mighty Chrysaor and immortal Callirhoe 
Do not try to frighten ... by [mentioning ...] death 

For if ... I [will be] immortal and ageless ... on Olympus 
better ... contemptible 

but if, my friend, ... to reach old age 

and to live among creatures of a day, apart from the 
blessed gods 

it is now much more noble for me ... what is fated ... and 
insults ... 

and for all my race ... in the future, the son of Chrysaor 
May that not be the will of the blessed gods 

concerning my cattle ... 

immortal life ... 


Stes. fr. 15 F 


The passage is based on a famous passage from the Jliad, in 
which Sarpedon tells his friend Glaucus that if he could 


guarantee that by leaving the fighting, they would remain 
immortal and ageless, he would urge that course; but since 
death is all around them whatever choice they make, they 
should fight and win glory in the front line (12.322—328). 
The exact sense of Stesichorus’ passage is not recoverable 
for sure, and is complicated by Geryon’s parentage; since he 
had an immortal mother (Callirhoe) and mortal father 
(Chrysaor), whether or not he was immortal might have been 
a point of genuine uncertainty. Perhaps it has been suggested 
to him that he will be immortal if only he can avoid being 
killed by Heracles. Whatever the precise meaning, the 
audience is evidently confronted with Geryon’s reasoning as 
he stands on the brink of a conflict that will bring his 
existence to an end; as they observe Geryon’s internal 
struggle at this cardinal point in his life, spectators cannot 
fail to feel sympathy for him and, probably, to admire the 
courage with which he resolves to face his mighty foe. 


This is not the only attempt made to prevent Geryon from 
confronting Heracles. A further papyrus scrap yields the text: 


I, unhappy woman, miserable in the child I bore, 
miserable in my sufferings 

I supplicate [...], Geryon 

if ever I held out my breast to you ... 


Stes. fr. 17 F 


These words must be spoken by Geryon’s mother Callirhoe. 
She refers to her past suckling of Geryon as an infant, and 
may even (as we may cautiously infer from the word “robe,” 
TETA[OV, preserved a few lines after the mention of her 
breast) partially expose herself at this point to reveal the 
breast which nourished him. Exactly this form of appeal is 
made by Hecuba in the /liad, when she begs her son Hector 
to retreat within the walls and not face the implacable 
Achilles; she exposes her breast and appeals to him by the 
suckling that he received from her (22.79-89). As in the case 
of Hector, Geryon’s refusal to yield to his mother’s entreaties 


enhances his heroic stature; that stature is enhanced further 
by the allusion to the Homeric passage, which encourages an 
audience to assimilate the monster to the Trojan hero, just as 
the earlier passage had implicitly set Geryon alongside 
Sarpedon. Indeed, the mention of breastfeeding makes 
Geryon seem not just more heroic, but more human; the 
expression evokes his infancy, giving him a life story beyond 
the bare mythical datum that he was killed by Heracles, and 
temporarily minimizing his physical monstrosity. 


Since Geryon cannot be dissuaded from fighting Heracles, 
the conflict between them takes place, with inevitable results: 


it was much more advantageous ... 

to make war covertly ... 

mighty ... 

to one side ... devised bitter destruction for him 

he held his shield in front of ... 

From his head ... 

horse-plumed helmet ... 

on the ground ... 

the end that is frightful death ... 

having ... around its head, stained with ... blood and gall 
with the agonies of the man-destroying, speckle-necked 
Hydra 

In silence it stealthily thrust its way into his forehead. 

It split through the flesh and bones by a god’s 
dispensation. 

The arrow went right through to the very top of the head 
and befouled with crimson blood his breastplate and gory 
limbs 

Then Geryon leaned his neck to the side, like a poppy, 
which, defiling its 

tender form, immediately casting away its leaves ... 


Stes. fr. 19 F 


The poppy simile that describes the fatal wounding of one of 
Geryon’s heads recalls a passage from the /liad, where the 


archer Teucer hits the Trojan warrior Gorgythion: “just as a 
poppy casts his head to one side, which in a garden is heavy 
with fruit and the spring rain; just so did he cast his head, 
burdened by his helmet, to one side” (8.306—308). The Iliadic 
simile juxtaposes the tender poppy with the harsh world of 
the battlefield, yoking together the flower and fallen warrior 
with a comparison which implicitly highlights the differences 
between their respective worlds even as it points to a 
similarity. Stesichorus reapplies the simile to the destruction 
of one of the heads of a multiple-headed monster, who still 
has two more lives to go. The incongruity of the worlds of 
the poppy and the warrior, so essential to the force of the 
Iliadic passage yields to an even more startling incongruity, 
the association between a monster and a flower; in other 
contexts this might even have seemed comic, yet the effect of 
the Stesichorean passage is one of high seriousness. The 
epic-style simile again assimilates Geryon to the great 
fighters at Troy, in that he is judged worthy of the type of 
simile which ennobled their deaths; again we observe 
Stesichorus taking something from epic and pushing it 
further, in a startlingly unexpected direction. Presumably the 
pathos of the situation was brought out still more during the 
remainder of the fight. 


The West 


It is especially surprising to find an audience encouraged to 
sympathize with Geryon given the wider historical context in 
which this poem was performed. Greeks had been traveling 
west in search of economic opportunity for decades before 
Stesichorus’ lifetime; we might have expected that his poem, 
on the greatest Greek hero performing a mighty deed in the 
distant west, would have directed the audience’s sympathies 
toward Heracles as the figure most obviously parallel to 
those adventurous Greeks. Indeed, one scholar writing before 
the publication of the Geryoneis papyrus asserted precisely 
that, writing (far from implausibly, given the state of our 


knowledge at the time) “one purpose of the Geryoneis was 
the glorification of the brave Greeks who were winning new 
lands for Greek settlement” (Dunbabin (1948): 330). It turns 
out, however, that the victim of Heracles’ exploit is treated 
with considerable sympathy by the Greek poet, whose 
narrative must have been far from an uncomplicated 
glorification of Heracles’ actions, if indeed he glorified them 
at all. We can only wonder how Stesichorus’ audiences may 
have reacted to this, and to what extent they saw the 
interaction between Greeks and indigenous peoples during 
the ongoing colonizing movement as being somehow 
reflected in his poetry; just enough has survived to suggest 
that there was much to ponder here. 


As already noted, Stesichorus’ myths are essentially pan- 
Hellenic; the Geryoneis may have been set in the far west, 
but as a labour of Heracles it was a bona fide part of the 
cultural patrimony of all Greeks. Still, it is not quite the only 
evidence that we have for the poet’s interest in the western 
Mediterranean. A calcite tablet dating to the late first century 
BC, the Tabula Iliaca Capitolina, depicts the events of the 
Sack of Troy, accompanied by the legend “The Sack of Troy 
according to Stesichorus,” an assertion which there is no 
reason to disbelieve. Of the many incidents from the Sack 
found on the tablet, one shows Aeneas and his men preparing 
to set sail from the annihilated city; his destination, according 
to an inscription on the Tablet, is “Hesperia.” We may infer 
that Stesichorus in his poem mentioned Aeneas’ journey 
westward; he thus becomes our earliest evidence for his 
flight from Troy to the west, even if we cannot tell exactly 
where in the west—Sicily? Italy?—he brought him. What 
impact did Stesichorus’ poem have on Virgil, we may 
wonder; the surviving evidence may not give an answer, but 
at least it allows the framing of the question. 


Ancient Reception and Influence 


The reperformances of Stesichorus’ poems inferred above 
will have been crucial in ensuring their survival; without 
such reperformances, there would have been no incentive to 
preserve and copy texts of his lengthy poetry. Such texts 
were evidently in circulation in fifth-century Athens, as we 
learn from the comedies of Eupolis. A character in his Helots 
declares “The works of Stesichorus and Aleman and 
Simonides it is old-fashioned to sing. It’s Gnesippus one can 
hear’; whereas elsewhere in his drama a character remarks 
“And when Socrates received the wine-cup as it came from 
left to right, he stole it <as he sang> a piece of Stesichorus 
accompanied on the lyre” (frr. 148.1—2, 395 PCG). The 
implication of both passages is that Stesichorus’ poetry was 
available to be sung at Athens toward the end of the fifth 
century, even if it could be represented (at least by then) as 
somewhat old-fashioned. 


Old-fashioned or not, it was considered worthy of imitation 
by Aristophanes, who included in his Peace (421) a lyric that 
alluded to the opening of Stesichorus’ Oresteia, in which the 
chorus urge the Muse to push wars aside and celebrate at the 
approach of spring (frr. 172— 174 F). Not all of Aristophanes’ 
audience would have grasped the allusion; but some 
presumably would have done, while others recognized the 
gesture toward early lyric poetry without necessarily 
identifying the poem or poet in question. Certainly, such an 
allusion would have made no sense if no-one, or virtually no- 
one, in the audience was going to feel it. We know about the 
allusion because an ancient commentator pointed it out; how 
many other allusions to Stesichorus might there be in 
Aristophanes’ surviving works, now unrecognisable by us 
because no ancient scholarship survives to draw our attention 
to it? 


Still better attested is Stesichorus’ influence on Greek 
tragedy, a genre which in effect supplanted lyric and epic 
poetry as the main medium for the creative, poetic retelling 
of myth. Aeschylus’ Oresteia owes a great deal to 


Stesichorus, as an anonymous ancient commentator noted, 
pointing to the recognition of Orestes by means of a lock of 
hair (fr. 181a.7—13 F); this recognition implies the 
prominence of Electra in Stesichorus’ poem, too. 
Stesichorus’ Oresteia also featured Orestes’ Nurse (fr. 179 F) 
and Clytemnestra’s dream (fr. 180 F), which are both 
important aspects of the story in Aeschylus and in Sophocles; 
we also know that Stesichorus’ poem referred to the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia (fr. 178 F), which must have featured, as in 
Pindar’s Pythian Eleven and the tragedians, as (at least to 
some extent) exculpatory of Clytemnestra’s killing of her 
husband. The same ancient commentator who refers to the 
lock points to Orestes’ dream in Euripides’ Orestes, in which 
the title character thinks that he is firing arrows at the 
Erinyes; Stesichorus, the commentator tells us, had Apollo 
give Orestes his bow to achieve precisely this effect (fr. 
181a.14—24 F). As we have seen, Euripides’ Helen owes its 
basic conception to an innovation by Stesichorus. And as 
with comedy, there will have been other occasions where the 
tragedians engaged with Stesichorus’ poetry but where that 
engagement cannot now be discerned; given the paltry 
remains of both genres, it is lucky that we can now see as 
much as we can. 


Stesichorus’ influence on later poetry is still harder to 
identify, but can occasionally be identified. The picture-poem 
Axe by Simias describes the dedication of the tool used to 
fashion the Wooden Horse by Epeius, who is described as “a 
man of no account among the champions of the Achaeans, 
but rather one who used to bring water from pure springs, 
inglorious”; the poem goes on to say that “as it is, he has 
trodden a Homeric path thanks to you, holy Pallas of many 
counsels,” to whom the axe is dedicated. The glorification of 
the ordinary worker might have seemed typically Hellenistic 
if we did not now know that Stesichorus got there first; the 
prominence of Epeius in Simias makes it likely that he hoped 
that his readers would see the influence of that other poem 


that glorified this unlikely hero, Stesichorus’ Sack of Troy. 


Occasional comments on Stesichorus in ancient literary 
criticism can be stimulating. Hermogenes calls him “very 
sweet because he uses many epithets” (On Ideas pp. 338.19- 
339.1 Rabe); indeed the surviving fragments have a fullness 
of style where descriptive words are not in short supply, 
although whether or not modern readers take that as a sign of 
sweetness is as a matter of personal taste. Quintilian’s 
judgment is better known (An Orator’s Education 10.1.61-—2; 
translated by Russell (2001): 283): “Stesichorus’ powerful 
genius is shown by his subject, for he sings of great wars and 
famous leaders and makes his lyre bear the weight of epic. 
He gives his characters due dignity of action and word, and, 
if he had exercised restraint, he might have been Homer’s 
nearest rival; as it is, he is redundant and diffuse, a fault 
indeed, but a fault of richness.” The comparison with Homer 
is something that continues to exercise modern scholars. 
Quintilian had more Stesichorus to evaluate than we do, yet 
the little that has survived suggests that we should not take 
his brief judgment on the two poets as the final word. 


Quintilian is evidently reacting to Stesichorus’ oeuvre at first 
hand. The last person who can certainly be said to have been 
able to do this is Athenaeus, in the late second or early third 
century; this is also roughly the date of the last Stesichorean 
papyrus. After this time, it will have become harder to access 
his work, which eventually stopped being copied altogether; 
existing copies of his work were in time destroyed or 
discarded. (The same can be seen in the papyri of tragedy, 
for example, where the range of plays represented drops off 
considerably after the third century.) For hundreds of years, 
the only bits of Stesichorus that anyone could read were 
those passages quoted by authors, such as Athenaeus and 
Strabo, whose works did survive antiquity. The most famous 
of these, by some distance, was the account in Plato about 
the Palinode, a passage that had a considerable influence on 
poets from the Renaissance onward. 


Modern Editions 


The first collection of Stesichorus’ fragments was made in 
1568 by Fulvius Ursinus. The centuries that followed saw 
few expansions in his corpus—the most notable of which 
was the publication of the Tabula Iliaca Capitolina in 1683 
—before the revolution in Stesichorean studies in the second 
half of the twentieth century thanks to the new discipline of 
papyrology. The first two papyri were published in 1956 
(from Boarhunters and, probably, The Returns); three more 
followed in 1967 (Geryoneis, Sack of Troy, Eriphyle), and 
then one more in 1971 (Sack of Troy), 1976 (Thebais?), and 
1990 (from an unknown poem or poems). A papyrus of 1962 
is also valuable, despite not being from a text of Stesichorus, 
since it contains extensive extracts from an ancient scholar 
discussing his poetry. No new papyrus has appeared for 
almost three decades now, but we still live in hope of more; 
perhaps one is overdue? 


The gradual expansion of the corpus repeatedly frustrated 
efforts to provide a complete edition of Stesichorus’ poetry, 
or a complete commentary to succeed those by Suchfort 
(1771) and Viirtheim (1919), which were written before the 
discovery of any papyri. Page’s fundamental edition of 1962 
was followed by a supplementary volume in 1974 containing 
the papyri that had appeared in the previous 12 years, but that 
supplement, thanks to further papyrus discoveries, itself 
became out of date almost immediately. Editions by 
Campbell and Davies in 1991 contained virtually all the 
fragments published before that date, but the latter in 
particular often simply reprinted the text found in Page’s 
editions without taking account of subsequent advances in 
our understanding of the text, and neither volume came 
equipped with a commentary. A modern edition of the 
complete fragments, based not on any previous edition, but 
on a fresh reassessment of the evidence, is offered by 
Finglass (2014b); that edition is accompanied by an 


introduction, Finglass (2014a), and a commentary, Davies 
and Finglass (2014). The book that contains this introduction, 
edition, and commentary is intended as a summation of past 
work on Stesichorus, a contribution to furthering our 
understanding of this poet, and as a resource and stimulus for 
future scholarship. 


So thanks to the labors of many scholars from across the 
world deciphering and interpreting his papyri since the 
1950s, we are today in a position to appreciate Stesichorus’ 
poetry as never before, and thus to appreciate the work of the 
vital “missing link” between the great age of epic and the 
great age of tragedy, whom no-one with an interest in archaic 
or classical Greek poetry can afford to ignore. 


FURTHER READING 


The fragments of Stesichorus receive a detailed commentary 
in Davies and Finglass 2014, a book that contains a full 
introduction to Stesichorus and his poetry, Finglass 2014a, 
and a new edition of the complete fragments, Finglass 2014b; 
the numeration of the fragments in this chapter comes from 
this edition. For an account of the edition see Finglass 2017b 
= 2021a; for a sympathatic account of the poems here 
considered spurious see Rutherford 2015a. Finglass 2018c 
offers an annotated bibliography to Stesichorus. The essays 
by several scholars contained within the edited volume 
Finglass and Kelly 2015a offer new perspectives on 
Stesichorus, including his relationship to Homer, his poetical 
style, and his reception in ancient and modern literature. The 
testimonia to Stesichorus are edited with a full commentary 
by Ercoles 2013. 


For the performance of Stesichorus’ poetry see Finglass 
2017a; for his meters see Finglass (forthcoming). For the 
relationship of his poetry to Homer and epic more generally 
see Kelly 2015, Carey 2015, West 2015; for his relationship 
to early mythological traditions see Finglass 2012. For the 


start of Stesichorus’ Sack of Troy see Finglass 2013a, 2014d, 
2017d, 2020a. For the Palinode see further Finglass 2013b; 
for different accounts of the Helen and Palinode from the one 
given above see Kelly 2007 and Ormand 2017; for the Helen 
and Stesichorus’ narrative technique more generally see 
Finglass 2015b, and for the presentation of Helen throughout 
Stesichorus, especially in terms of sight and vision, see 
Finglass 2018b. For Stesichorus’ Geryoneis and its use of the 
Geryon myth see Finglass 2021c. For Stesichorus and the 
west see Finglass 2014c; for Stesichorus and his fellow- 
western lyric poet Ibycus see Finglass 2017c. For Stesichorus 
and Athens see Bowie 2015, from whom the translation of 
Eupolis cited above are taken, and for his engagement with 
Athenian myth, Finglass 2020b. For Stesichorus’ influence 
on Greek tragedy see Swift 2015a, Finglass 2018a; for 
Stesichorus and Simias see Finglass 2015a; for Stesichorean 
connections with Latin poetry see Finglass 2018d. For 
ancient literary criticism of Stesichorus see Hunter 2015; for 
the impact of his Palinode on Renaissance and later poetry 
see Schade 2015; for the engagement of the modern poet 
Anne Carson with Stesichorus see Schade 2015, Finglass 
2021b, and Silverblank in this volume. For Stesichorean 
scholarship from the Renaissance to the present see Finglass 
and Kelly 2015b. 


CHAPTER 17 
Alcman 


Timothy Power 
Rutgers University 


Poetry in Puzzle Pieces 


Fragments from the song texts of Aleman, who was active in 
Sparta in the later seventh century BC—he was probably a 
younger contemporary of Tyrtaeus and Archilochus and 
slightly older than Sappho and Alcaeus—represent the 
earliest Greek choral poetry we have, and perhaps the earliest 
monodic melic poetry as well.1 What remains is not much. 
Of the nine canonical lyric poets whose works were edited by 
Alexandrian scholars, Alcman is among the least well 
preserved and attested. On one estimate, we have only about 
3% of the texts that were in the Alexandrian edition of his 
poetry (Hinge 2009: 215). No complete poems survive. 


The majority of the fragments are transmitted as quotations 
in prose works composed centuries after Alcman’s time. 
These are brief, none more than eight lines, many not more 
than a single verse or even a word or two (frr. 14—157).2 
Rarely is a book quotation accompanied by useful or reliable 
information about its original context. The remaining 
fragments survive on Roman-era papyri (frr. 1-13 + S1-5). 
Of these, most yield only scraps of words or phrases; many 
are quotations embedded in prose commentaries on Alcman, 
which occasionally contain recoverable information on 
context or reception (e.g., frr. 5, 7). 


The First and Second Partheneia 


Some papyri give us more continuous, coherent passages of 
poetry, in particular the two extended fragments from two 


separate partheneia, songs Alcman composed for choruses of 
parthenoi, unmarried girls (“maidens’’), to sing at festivals in 
Sparta (frr. 1 and 3).3 The first of these, known as the Louvre 
or First Partheneion, was discovered in Egypt in 1855 and 
published in 1863; the papyrus containing it, held in the 
Louvre Museum, also preserves marginal comments 

(scholia) on the text (another set of scholia is preserved in a 
separate papyrus). The second, far less extensive fragment 
(the Second Partheneion) was first published in 1957 (Lobel 
1957). 


Both songs contained over 100 lines arranged in metrically 
identical stanzas. They may have had similar structures—two 
self-referential sections concerned with performance and 
occasion bookending mythical narrative—though lacunae 
make certainty impossible. The opening stanzas of the First 
Partheneion are lost; the text, at this point full of gaps, begins 
in the middle of what may be the third stanza with the name 
“Polydeuces” (1)—Pollux, twin brother of Castor. A list of 
slain heroes follows, sons of the Spartan king Hippocoon, 
their names enumerated in the epithet-rich style of an epic 
catalog (e.g., “swift-footed Sebros,” 3). The chorus is 
apparently relating a “foundational event in the myth-history 
of Sparta” (Ferrari 2008: 22): the defeat of the Hippocoontids 
by Pollux and Castor, whose father, Tyndareus, had been 
unjustly stripped of his kingship and exiled by Hippocoon, 
his brother.4 Choral song typically treated myths that, 
through both negative and positive exemplarity, provided 
grounding for the traditional values of the community in 
which the chorus performed (Kowalzig 2007). This story of 
feuding between Spartan brothers and cousins (ending, at 
least implicitly, in the restoration of a peaceful state) is no 
exception. Its telling, through the collectively disciplined 
medium of choral music and dance, which itself had 
paradigmatic value (Too 1997), must have affirmed the 
premium placed by Spartan society on eunomia, good 
sociopolitical order, which aimed above all at the avoidance 


of civil strife, and at the core of which was Sparta’s 
hereditary kingship. Such order, as a closing reflection on the 
narrative seems to imply, is cosmically ordained and divinely 
protected (13-15). 


A further cluster of gnomic statements frames the myth’s 
message as an admonition against transgressing accepted 
limits of erotic desire: “Let no man fly to heaven or attempt 
to marry Aphrodite” (16-18). Sexually motivated violence 
may have played an explicit part in Alcman’s account of the 
dynastic conflict; the Hellenistic poet Euphorion suggestively 
called the Hippocoontids “rival suitors” to the Tyndarids (fr. 
29 Powell). Certainly, erds, with its threat of excess and 
disorder, was an matter of concern to parthenoi, who stood at 
the threshold of sex and marriage, and to the broader 
community, which had a stake in their productive transition 
into wives and mothers. 


In the largely illegible lines 22—33, the chorus returns to 
myth. The subject seems to be mortal combat—an arrow, a 
boulder, and Hades are mentioned—but we cannot tell 
whether the Tyndarids again fight the Hippocoontids or new 
characters have been introduced. In either case, the narrative 
prompts further reflections on transgression and divine 
punishment: “They suffered unforgettably (?), since they 
contrived evil deeds. There is such a thing as divine 
vengeance” (34-36). 


The gnomé that follows, “Blessed is he who cheerfully 
weaves the day through without weeping” (37-39), effects a 
crucial structural and tonal transition. The focus moves from 
the mythical past, with its deadly conflicts, to the lively here- 
and-now of the performance occasion, where it will stay for 
the remainder of the fragment (39-101; the poem ended four 
lines later). Authoritative narration and formal 
pronouncements give way to a theatrical immediacy in the 
self-presentation of the chorus. The parthenoi now play 
themselves, as it were, in a ritual drama; their song 


expresses, in an emotive and deferential voice appropriate to 
their gender and age, their feelings and perceptions as the 
drama unfolds. 


From the first lines of the occasional section (which is better 
preserved than the mythical section), we are visually 
immersed in the ambience of the performance: 


I sing the light of Agido; I see her like the sun, which 
Agido calls to shine for us as a witness; but our glorious 
chorus leader (xopayoc) in no way allows me to praise or 
to criticize her, for she herself [the xopayoc] appears 
outstanding.... 


(39-46) 


Two key figures are introduced here: Agido and the “glorious 
chorus leader,” identified in line 53 as Hagesichora, a name 
meaning “leader of the chorus.” The chorus, using vivid 
metaphors and erotically tinged language, praises the 
charisma and beauty of each in scrupulously equal measure 
(39-59). These young women obviously play leading roles in 
the ritual event, but their relation to the chorus and one 
another are (for us) enigmatic. Both appear detached from 
the execution of the choral song, seeming rather to flit across 
the perceptual field of the chorus, pursuing ritual activities 
and offering prayers (in a separate performance?) of their 
own (78-83). 


Yet the text emphasizes their authority, especially 
Hagesichora’s, over the chorus. In the penultimate stanza, the 
chorus makes a conspicuous show of deference toward its 
xopayos, first apologizing to her for being so bold as to sing 
at all, then attributing the success of its performance to her 
guidance: “I myself, a parthenos, screech in vain, an owl 
from a rafter (?). Yet I long especially to please Aotis ... but 
because of Hagesichora girls set foot upon (€méBav, which 
may connote dancing) lovely peace” (85-91). The lacunose 
final stanza, in which Hagesichora seems to be compared to a 


trace-horse and helmsman (92-95), further articulates this 
dependent relationship. The close connection between 
Hagesichora and chorus is underlined by its calling her 
“cousin” (52), which may indicate a familial or tribal 
relationship. The appellation also recalls the feuding cousins 
of Spartan myth, against which the willing subordination of 
chorus to leader stands in positive contrast. 


Aotis, whom the chorus longs to please, is presumably the 
same divinity as Orthria (61). Since both names may be 
related to words for dawn, it is possible that this divinity, 
otherwise unattested, was a Laconian dawn goddess; 
certainly, she holds a position of honor on this ritual 
occasion, which perhaps takes place around sunrise (cf. 42— 
43).5 In addition to its song, the chorus also offers her a robe 
(@Apoc, which a scholion glosses, however, as “plough”. 
The practical and temporal relation of the choral performance 
to the ritual offering is unclear; perhaps the two were 
coordinated in a choreographed procession. The lines in 
which the offering is described are some of the text’s most 
challenging. One translation might be: ““The Peleiades, rising 
through the ambrosial night like the star Sirius, fight 
(udxovTat) US as We catry a robe to Orthria” (60-63). Though 
some scholars have thought the Peletades—the name can 
mean “Doves” or designate the Pleiades star cluster—to be a 
rival chorus that competed against Alcman’s, more now take 
the Peleiades either to be the actual stars, whose rising is 
figuratively opposed to the ritual activity of the chorus, or, as 
the ancient scholiasts thought, in reference to Hagesichora 
and Agido, whose beauty notionally overpowers the chorus. 
The antagonism of the Peleiades echoes the violence in the 
mythical section, but the echo is reparative; fighting is 
rendered as poetic conceit, a metaphor for the harmonious 
tensions animating the ritual. 


The conceit is elaborated in the following stanza (64-77), 
which puts the spotlight on the chorus itself; the effect is 
simultaneously one of self-display and self-deprecation. 


Neither its luxurious costume—purple garments, a golden 
bracelet, a Lydian headband—is sufficient to ward off 
opposition to the chorus, nor is the attractiveness of its 
individual members—eight girls are named, probably all 
chorus members, plus the mysterious Aenesimbrota (1.73), 
perhaps a chorus trainer (Ferrari 2008: 82 n. 25). “But,” the 
stanza concludes, “Hagesichora wears me down (ue TEipEet),” 
presumably in an erotic sense. That is, the chorus’ ardor for 
its leader is overwhelming—a reading that suits the 
identification of Hagesichora and Agido with the Peleiades. 
Some, however, read the line with ye tnpet “she watches 
over me,” which would suggest that Hagesichora protects the 
chorus from baleful stars or a rival chorus. In either case, the 
dominant position of the xopayoc is again affirmed; whether 
mock-antagonist or protector, it is she who will lead the 
chorus to “lovely peace.” 


The opening of the Second Partheneion is partially 
preserved: an invocation of the Muses and the introduction of 
the chorus’ performance in the agdn “assembly” (3.1-10). 
After a gap of some 50 lines, in which one or more myths 
were probably narrated, the text resumes with a “mixture of 
erotic colouring and ritual action” (Segal 1985: 178) similar 
to, though more amorously expressive than, that in the 
Louvre Partheneion. This persists through the rest of the 
lacunose text (61-85; remaining stanzas are lost). Here, there 
is only one “‘it girl” praised by the chorus, Astymeloisa. 
“Holding the mtvAewv’” (a garland offered to Hera: Athen. 
678a; Alc. fr. 60), she “moves among the crowd (kata 
otpatov)” (65, 73-74), the cynosure of chorus and 
community alike. 


These two fragments demonstrate how responsive Alcman’s 
choral poetry was to its own cultic-ritual occasions, more so 
perhaps than that of any other archaic lyric poet. Yet the 
insights they yield are matched by the interpretive impasses 
they present. Textual challenges aside, the same pragmatic, 
“meta-ritualistic” (cf. Hutchinson 2001: 77) quality that 


brought these songs alive before first audiences, to whom the 
ceremonial context of the ritual performance was evident, 
has rendered their occasion-detached texts enigmatic to 
readers, ancient and modern (though this inscrutability has in 
part made them enduring objects of scholarly contemplation; 
cf. Budelmann 2013b: 92; Most 1987: 5 n. 35). 


The First and, less so, Second Partheneion have dominated 
scholarship on Alcman, generating a vast bibliography. Key 
works, on which the foregoing discussions have relied, are 
listed in the Further Reading section. But here it is worth 
mentioning the influential study of Claude Calame (2001; 
originally published in 1977), in which he presents 
anthropologically informed reconstructions of the ritual- 
institutional contexts of Alcman’s parthenaic songs. Calame 
argues for the pedagogical and initiatory functions of the 
partheneia—their performance represents a rite of passage, 
linked to certain Spartan cults, from childhood to adulthood 
and marriage—which are reflected in the homoerotic 
dynamic between chorus and leaders. While not all aspects of 
his model have found wide acceptance, Calame’s insistence 
on the centrality of the transitional status of parthenoi to the 
poetics and performance of the partheneia has remained 
fundamental. For instance, on the persuasive account of Eva 
Stehle (1997: 38-39, 73-93), frr. 1 and 3 were presented at 
public festivals (not the segregated initiatory occasions 
Calame imagined), where they worked to situate the 
emerging sexuality of parthenoi within Sparta’s civic 
community, advertising the desirability of the chorus and its 
leaders as future wives—thus the accent on both visual 
beauty (cf. Swift 2016b) and modesty—while also modeling 
proper expressions and limits of erotic desire. A 
complementary analysis of fr. 3 detects in the representation 
of Astymeloisa’s solo movement away from the chorus and 
“among the crowd” traces of a ritual choreography 
symbolizing her liminality: song and performance position 
her “on the cusp between the inner world of the female 


chorus and the outer world” that awaits her maturation 
(Peponi 2007: 354). 


A Choral Poet in Archaic Laconia 


Of Alcman’s life, little of value is reported. The biographical 
tradition is largely consumed by a debate over Alcman’s 
ancestry: was he a native Laconian or an émigré from Lydia 
(TA1-9)? The debate, perhaps initiated by Aristotle (fr. 
13a.11-12; cf. Beecroft 2010: 123-129), turned on whether 
some lines from a partheneion (fr. 16) should be read as 
autobiographical: 


He was a man neither rustic nor uncouth, not even in the 
eyes of the sophoi “skilled” (?), nor Thessalian by birth 
nor an Erysichaean shepherd, but from lofty Sardis.... 


As evidence for Alcman’s life the passage is dubious. 
Alcman elsewhere refers to himself in the third person (frr. 
17, 39, 95b), but in those passages he names himself, which 
he does not seem to have done here; additionally, “was” 
seems more fittingly said of a dead man (Tsagarakis 1977: 
62). Yet the idea that Aleman was Lydian—if we take “from 
Sardis” as indicating birthplace, which it need not necessarily 
mean—is not without some appeal. Seventh-century Sparta, 
unlike the isolationist, militaristic society it would become in 
the Classical period, was outward looking, cosmopolitan. Its 
festival contests attracted foreign poets and musicians; its 
prosperous elite appreciated Asiatic culture and had the 
means to import and emulate its luxury goods. Alcman’s 
poetry evinces a romance with such goods (Krummen 2013): 
there is the Lydian headband mentioned in the Louvre 
Partheneion (1.66—67); in the Second Partheneion, a 
description of the perfumed hair-oil worn by Astymeloisa, 
“the moist grace of Cinyras”—the name belongs to a 
legendary Cypriote king associated with exotic luxury— 
conjures up the Eastern glamour of the product it describes 
(3.71). Alcman’s frequent references to far-flung peoples and 


locales (frr. 148-157) may have flattered his audience’s 
sense of “global reach.” 


If the question of origins is irresolvable, it is also somewhat 
irrelevant, since Alcman’s activity was firmly based in Sparta 
and its surrounding territory. Unlike later choral poets who 
pursued international commissions and itinerant careers, 
Alcman was apparently content to remain within the borders 
of Laconia, where there was a robust choral culture. In the 
Odyssey, Sparta receives the epithet eUpvxoposg “with wide 
dancing places” (13.14; 15.1), an indication that choruses 
had long been central to its civic identity. Seventh-century 
Sparta witnessed an efflorescence of choral song. Tyrtaeus 
was attributed the establishment of the trichoria (Pollux 
4.107), coordinated performances by choruses of boys, adult 
men, and old men at Apollo’s festival of the Gymnopaidiai. 
An influential group of choral songmakers, Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, and Xenocritus of Locri, 
were active at Sparta in the years before, and probably 
overlapping with, Alcman’s career. Their names are 
connected too with the Gymnopaidiai, but the learned 
disputes about the genre of their songs—were they Apolline 
paeans, or hyporchemes, or dithyrambs?—suggest the 
possibility that they were composed for a broader range of 
festival occasions (Ps.-Plut. De mus. 9-10.1134b-e). 


A papyrus commentary on Alcman calls him a “poet-trainer 
(615a0KaA0c) for the ancestral choruses of the daughters and 
ephebes” of the Spartans (TA 2.32—34), a description 
implying a broad scope of activity within an established 
structure of choral rituals. The diversity of deities and 
sanctuaries mentioned or implied in the fragments and 
testimonia certainly points to choral production across an 
extensive network of Laconian cults (Calame 2001: 141- 
206). Since the first two of the six books of the Alexandrian 
edition contained partheneia, and many fragments include 
verbal and thematic elements appropriate to partheneia (e.g., 
29, 35, 60, 94, 115, 117), there is good reason to believe that 


Alcman specialized in maiden song, for which there was 
doubtless high demand. Papyrus commentaries appear to 
attest to the organization of girls’ choruses by the Spartan 
tribes—the Dymainai, for whom Alcman composed songs, 
may have been a tribal chorus (frr. 5.2 col. 11.24—25; 10b.8-9; 
11.5, 17)—and perhaps too by the villages (6bai) composing 
the polis (fr. 11.3, 17-21). Details are uncertain, but this 
testimony speaks to the integration of parthenaic 
performance into the sociopolitical as well as the religious 
structures of Sparta (Calame 2001: 219-221). 


There are fainter traces of production for male choruses. The 
exiguous pieces of fr. 10b mention male xopayoi, one of 
whom, Hagesidamus, is called to “lead the Dymainai” (8— 
12), perhaps the same (maiden) chorus that performs the 
song itself. Like Hagesichora, Agido, and Astymeloisa, these 
chorus leaders are praised for their beauty—they are “lovely 
... young men our age, dear and beardless” (15—18)—but 
also like their female counterparts the nature of their 
involvement in the performance is unclear.6 


At the Gymnopaidiai, we are told, male choruses performed 
“songs by Thaletas and Aleman and the paeans of 
Dionysodotus the Laconian” (Athen. 15.678c; Hinge 2009, 
224). The Alcmanic songs sung at this festival may also have 
been paeans. Several fragments invoking Apollo (frr. 45- 
50a; probably too S1, “golden-haired song-and-dance lover’) 
may be paeanic; one might present a male choral speaker 
(“Son of Leto, beginning from (€ipx <OuEv> oc) you, the 
chorus’), but the masculine participle depends on an 
uncertain emendation (48). Female choruses in Laconia 
could also sing for Apollo. At Ar. Lys. 1299, from what 
appears to be a parody-pastiche of Alcmanic partheneia, a 
Spartan calls on the Muse to celebrate “the god of Amyklai,” 
the site of a major Laconian festival for Apollo, the 
Hyacinthia (cf. Bierl 2011). A papyrus commentary may 
connect Alcman to the Hyacinthia (fr. 10a.5—8; cf. Stat. Silv. 
5.3.153), where both female and male choruses performed 


(Calame 2001: 174— 177, 184— 185; Hinge 2006: 287-288). 


Other Genres, Performers, Occasions 


Some fragments suggest that the performance of Alcman’s 
poetry was not limited to cultic occasions, or indeed to 
choruses. For instance, the speaker of fr. 98 declares that “at 
feasts and meetings of andreia it is proper to strike up a 
paean among the banqueters.” Andreia were the men’s 
dining clubs of archaic Sparta, antecedents of the large public 
messes (syssitia) of classical Sparta, yet akin to the symposia 
of other Greek cities (van Wees 2018: 249-251). Since it was 
customary for symposiasts to sing a paean before 
commencing their drinking (Xen. Symp. 2.1), it is 
conceivable that the song from which fr. 98 comes was itself 
a choral paean composed for the andreion.7 Yet, like the 
symposion, the andreion (and related commensal occasions 
such as the “common suppers” (OvvoikAiot) mentioned in fr. 
95a) must also have been a venue for solo song in Alcman’s 
time, and it is tempting to consider fragments with convivial 
content (and no explicit indices of choral execution) under 
that rubric. Fr. 19, evoking “seven couches and as many 
tables topped with loaves of poppy-seed, linseed, and 
sesame, and in (full?) bowls chrysocolla,” sets a scene that 
may have reflected the sympotic context of the song’s 
performance, a context more typically home to monody. The 
speaker of fr. 17 tells someone, 


And at some time I will give you a tripod bowl...not yet 
has it been over fire, but soon it will be full of soup such 
as Alcman, who eats everything, loves hot after the 
solstice. For he does not eat sweet confections (?), but 
seeks out common things, just as the people do. 


Interpretive debate attends all aspects of this fragment: Who 
is the implied speaker—Alcman, probably, but we cannot be 
sure—and who the addressee? What is the significance of the 
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tripod? Does Alcman’s “populist” preference for basic soup 


over sweet delicacies carry a political charge? Performance 
mode and occasion, too, are uncertain, but it is a reasonable 
conjecture that Aleman sang the song at a commensal 
occasion of the sort imagined by the song itself.8 


Other fragments manifest as potentially monodic and 
sympotic. Language and imagery familiar from the erotic 
monodies of Sappho and Anacreon appear in frr. 58 (“It’s not 
Aphrodite, but bold Eros, who plays like (a boy), coming 
down over the tops of the galingale flowers—please don’t 
touch them!”’) and 59a (“Once again, Eros, thanks to Cypris, 
sweetly pouring down warms my heart’) (Easterling 1974; 
Davies 1988a: 54-55). The assertion made in fr. 41, “For in 
opposition to the iron [of weapons] goes fine lyre-playing (tO 
KaAWs K10apiodnv),” finds an echo in the topos of the 
harmonious symposion as antithesis to war (Quattrocelli 
2002: 30). 


Yet choral contexts are not inconceivable for these same 
fragments. Fr. 41 is perhaps a gnomic statement from a 
choral song, a variation on traditional idealizing about the 
complementarity of musical and martial order (cf. Plut. Lyc. 
21), or a chorus’ praise for its accompanist (cf. fr. 38). As for 
those fragments with gastronomic references, food played an 
important part at most public gatherings where choruses 
performed.9 It has been argued, for example, that fr. 17 
comes from a choral song composed for a theoxeny, a 
festival at which gods were welcomed with food, and fr. 19 
from one sung at the kopis, a large outdoor banquet held 
during the Hyacinthia (Calame 1983: 363, 370). If, as 
another reading has it (Bowra 1961: 68), the repast described 
in 19 indicates a wedding party, the fragment may have 
belonged to a choral wedding song, a hymenaion. (Alcman is 
called “the swan-singer of hymenaia” by the Hellenistic poet 
Leonidas (AP 7.19); cf. Griffiths 1972: 10-11.) A different 
approach has been to read food references as metapoetic 
metaphors for Alcman’s choral songs, which are feast-like 
offerings for public consumption (Pizzocaro 1990). 


Furthermore, given the erotic language evidenced in the First 
and Second Partheneia, the identification of frr. 58 and 59a as 
monody cannot be certain. Such language led to generic 
confusion already in Alcman’s ancient reception, perhaps 
deepened by a tradition of solo sympotic reperformance of 
erotically toned passages drawn from the partheneia (Carey 
2011: 449-452). Chamaeleon, a late classical biographer of 
archaic poets, demonstrates how misinterpretation could 
arise (Athen. 13.600f-601a). To illustrate the claim of the 
musicologist Archytas that Aleman was a “leader in erotic 
songs,”10 Chamaeleon cites both fr. 59a and another 
fragment, 59b, “Blonde-haired Megalostrata, blessed among 
maidens, displayed this gift of the sweet Muses.” For 
Chamaeleon (and possibly for Archytas before him), the 
latter verses express Alcman’s own longing for the talented 
girl, a reading that implicitly casts him as amorous monodist. 
But there can be little doubt that these lines belong to a 
partheneion: Megalostrata resembles other leading figures 
such as Hagesichora whose beauty and musical skill are 
admired by a chorus. Fr. 59a may similarly have been 
excerpted from a partheneion and subject to reclassification 
as erotic monody (Marzullo 1964). Compare the amatory 
pathos in the Second Partheneion: “with limb-loosening 
longing, and she gazes more meltingly than sleep and death 
... If only coming closer she would take my tender hand” 
(3.61-62, 80). 


As should be obvious, any attempt to reconstruct the modes 
and contexts of performance for brief fragments such as 
these is a speculative endeavor at best. Ambiguity prevails; 
rarely can we be confident that the scenarios we read them to 
imply match the actual settings in which they were originally 
delivered. Nevertheless, there is little reason to assume that 
Alcman’s entire corpus was choral (cf. Davies 1988a: 54— 
55). The Alexandrian edition of Aleman comprised six books 
of songs in addition to, or perhaps including, one entitled 
Kolumbosai (Swimming Women or Girls; TB1 = fr. 158), the 


contents of which are a mystery.11 Even if the first two 
books were devoted solely to partheneia (Davison 1968: 
180-181), this still leaves at least four books that could have 
contained songs, both choral and monodic, intended for 
diverse occasions. We know practically nothing about the 
arrangement and contents of these books, but it is notable 
that two of the fragments whose convivial themes may point 
to performance in a sympotic or banquet setting were, 
according to Athenaeus, who quotes them, transmitted in the 
third and fifth (frr. 17, 19).12 


Alcman the Composer 


Alcman was active near the end of a period in which Sparta 
had become the “musical ‘capital’ of Greece” (Barker 1984: 
214 n. 65), attracting musicians who would advance and 
define its musical culture. The developments of this period 
are detailed in a section of the pseudo-Plutarchan treatise On 
Music (9.1134b-c). Terpander of Lesbos initiated the first 
organization (katastasis) of musical life in seventh-century 
Sparta, having won, in the 670s, the first contest in lyre- 
singing (kithardidia) at the Carneia. Lesbian citharodes 
would compete victoriously at this festival for at least 
another century (Power 2010: 317-322). The foreign choral 
poets mentioned above, whose activity was primarily 
connected to the Gymnopaidiai, were responsible for the 
second musical katastasis. Associated with this group were 
two aulodes (singers to auloi “pipes”), Polymnestus of 
Colophon and Sacadas of Argos. 


There can be little doubt that the music Aleman composed 
for his choruses (and for non-choral songs as well) was 
responsive to the musical currents that had long flowed into 
Sparta from other regions. We are told that Aleman 
mentioned Polymnestus in one of his songs (fr. 145).13 It has 
been argued that the subject of some sparsely preserved lines 
from an Alcmanic partheneion, “they revealed to men 


marvelous (?), delicate utterances (or sounds, yapvuata), 
new ones (veoxu’) ... delight(ful?) ... intricate” (fr. 4.1.4~7), 
are Alcman’s musico-poetic predecessors.14 The mystery 
man from Sardis in fr. 16 is, if not Alcman himself, perhaps 
another musician to have arrived at Sparta from Lydia. The 
legendary Phrygian piper Olympus has been put forward 
(Fairweather 1983: 341), but he is not otherwise linked with 
Sparta. Other candidates may be Terpander, whom Pindar 
imagined to have been a guest at “the Lydians’ banquets” (fr. 
125 S-M), or Polymnestus: Ionian Colophon was located in 
Lydian territory, and its elites embraced Lydian culture (Xen. 
fr. 3). 


Alcman’s fragments are full of ““metamusical” language, 
references in song to the vocal (e.g., 3.3—5; 35; 138), 
choreographic (e.g., 3.9-10; 32; 33), and instrumental 
aspects of the song’s performance—Alcman does not let us 
forget that his texts are “the bare bones of productions that 
fused poetry and music with dance” (Ferrari 2008: 1). These 
references show that Aleman employed both pipes and lyres 
as accompaniment. In fr. 37b, the chorus sings that the aulos- 
player “will pipe an accompanying melody for us” (cf. fr. 
87b). Athenaeus says that the names of three Phrygian pipers 
(Sambas, Adon, and Telus) appear in Aleman (fr. 109). Since 
we do not otherwise find choral accompanists named in 
choral lyric, it is possible that these musicians were sympotic 
pipers, named in monodic songs. Theognidean sympotic 
elegy, which refers to, but does not name, the auletic 
accompanist (941, 1041), would offer a partial parallel. Yet 
Alcman’s choruses name names in self-referential statements 
to an extent other poets’ do not (Budelmann 2013b: 91). 
Alcman, we saw, names himself in three fragments, one or 
more of which may be choral. In fr. 38, a lyric accompanist 
is placed in the spotlight: “as many girls as there are among 
us praise the kitharistés ‘lyre player’.” It has been argued that 
Alcman himself was the kitharistés, and is here calling 
attention to his own role in the performance. But Phrygian 


pipers—luxury imports of a sort—conceivably had cachet in 
seventh-century Sparta, and by naming them Alcman perhaps 
sought to heighten the glamour of his choral spectacles. 


Fr. 126, “he (or she) piped a Phrygian tune, the Cerbesian,” 
might refer to the music supplied by one of these auletes. The 
specification of the Phrygian tune as “Cerbesian”— 
Cerbesians were a Phrygian tribe—seems significant, 
perhaps highlighting Alcman’s familiarity with Eastern 
musical cultures and appealing to his audience’s orientalizing 
taste. Alternately, past-tense “piped” could indicate a 
mythical narrative featuring a piper, possibly Olympus or 
Marsyas, or even Athena or Apollo, the latter of whom, we 
are told, Alcman depicted as an aulete (fr. 51). Myths of the 
invention and early fortunes of the aulos were related by 
other melic poets. A song of Corinna, for instance, narrated 
the story of Athena’s teaching Apollo the pipes (PMG 668, 
attested in the same passage of On music as Alc. fr. 51). Such 
myths were not infrequent in the aulos-accompanied 
classical dithyramb (Kowalzig and Wilson 2013: 21-22). Fr. 
126 indeed may come from a Dionysian cult song, as may fr. 
56, a scene of seemingly Bacchic festivity in which a female 
figure, perhaps a Bacchant or divinity, makes lion’s milk 
cheese. 15 


String accompaniment for Alcman’s choral songs is attested 
by fr. 38, discussed above; fr. 41, with its praise of “fine lyre 
playing,” might also refer to a lyric accompanist, as might 
frr. 140, 141, and 34 (on 34 see Gallavotti 1978: 187-189). 
Prooimia attributed to Terpander—citharodic preludes to 
longer narrative songs called nomoi—were composed in 
hexametrical or near-hexametrical dactylic meters (Ps.-Plut. 
De mus. 4.1132d). It has been accordingly argued that some 
of Alcman’s hexametrical fragments come from solo 
citharodic prooimia prefacing choral songs, performed by 
Alcman himself or a proxy kitharistés.16 (Alcman’s choral 
songs began with their own embedded choral prooimia. 
Citharodic prooimia were detachable and likely transmitted 


separately; cf. Dale 201 1a: 35 n. 88.) In Alcman’s reception 
we find suggestive points of contact with kithardidia: the 
Lesbian citharode and choral composer Arion was said to 
have been his student (Suda A 3886); a dactylic line quoted 
by Aristophanes (590 K-A), “The swan [sings] to his wings’ 
accompaniment,” was attributed to both Alcman (fr. S2) and 
Terpander (fr. 1); Plutarch relates that the Helots were 
forbidden by their Spartan masters to sing works of 
Terpander and Alcman (Lyc. 28.10). 


One prime candidate for a citharodic prelude is fr. 26: 
No longer, honey-sounding, holy-voiced maidens, 
are my limbs able to carry me. Would that I were a 
cerylus, 

who flies with the halcyons above the wave’s flower, 
his heart steadfast, the sea-purple, holy bird. 


These hexameters are quoted by Antigonus of Carystus, who 
read as autobiographical the wish to become a cerylus, a 
legendary seabird, flying free with the halcyons: the aging 
Alcman laments his inability to join “in the maidens’ 
dancing” (Mirab. 23). Yet it seems unlikely that even a 
young Alcman would have danced with his maiden choruses. 
Rather, the lines may involve a conceit: the reduced mobility 
and maturity of the kitharistés relative to the youthful, 
dancing chorus are figured as infirmity and senility. 
Similarly, the speaker of Sappho fr. 58 Campbell, playing the 
role of kitharistés (2), complains to a group of girls (maldec, 
1)—implicitly a chorus—that advancing age makes her 
unable to dance (cf. Bier] 2016a: 323-326). While this 
fragment too may be read autobiographically, the same 
conceit, dramatizing the relationship between chorus and 
lyric accompanist—or the persona of poet-trainer assumed 
by the accompanist—may be operative here as in fr. 26. The 
hexametrical fr. 107, “Speak-a-lot is the man’s name, 
Pleased-with-all is the woman’s,” perhaps represents another 
proemial dramatization, more playful than melancholy, of the 
division of roles between accompanist and chorus: the male 


kitharistés sings the prelude while the female chorus waits 
silently to begin its song.17 


Figures of Poetic Authority and Creativity: 
Birds, Muses, Dreams 


Birds and birdsong are recurring motifs in Alcman’s musical 
poetics. The girls of his choruses sing like owls (fr. 1.85—87), 
swans (1.100-101; cf. S2), nightingales (3.98, 10a.6; cf. 142, 
AP 9.184.9), perhaps swallows (11 fr. 35 i1.6; Calame 1983: 
392); they dance like halcyons (26). The speaker of fr. 40, 
perhaps a chorus, boasts, “I know the tunes (vouwc) of all 
birds.” In fr. 39, birdsong is the inspiration for Alcman’s own 
musico-poetic activity: “These verses and melody Aleman 
invented, observing (ovvOEpEVOG) the tongued (?) voice 
(67a) of partridges.” Imitation of birdsong is well attested 
across folk and tribal music; the likening of poets and singers 
to birds is a topos widespread in ancient Greek poetry. Yet in 
fr. 39, at least, Alcman’s appeal to birdsong may represent a 
rhetoric of innovation: by framing his song as a direct 
mediation of birdsong, Alcman implies his status as a 
musical first inventor, transcending the cultured traditions of 
mousiké and allying his words and melody to the primacy of 
nature’s “voice.” 18 Though I follow Campbell in translating 
the participle ovvOéuEvoc as “observing” (1988: 425), it may 
be understood too as “composing, arranging,” which 
suggests Alcman’s active, creative translation of the 
partridges’ song, not merely its passive imitation (cf. Gentili 
1971). (This reading coexists with another, lighter 
possibility, that the partridges are Alcman’s very chorus, 
whose melodious “girl-talk” he has translated into song.) 


Alcman’s summary of his creative process notably bypasses 
the agency of the Muses, whose authority in the production 
of song he arguably minimized, and certainly rendered 
ambiguous. While Alcman can describe songmaking as a 
“gift of the sweet Muses” (fr. 59b; see Nikolaev 2012: 544— 


545), in his invocations of the Muse—Alcman more often 
invokes a singular Muse than a Muse-collective—she is not, 
as in epic and much other lyric, the absolute source of 
information, words, and music, but an auxiliary to their 
delivery in performance.19 


The proemial invocation in fr. 27 is paradigmatic: “Muse 
Calliope, come, daughter of Zeus, begin (Apxe) the lovely 
verses; put desire upon the song and make the chorus 
graceful.” In instigating performance—Aelius Aristides 
observes how Alcman (though he likely means the chorus) 
seeks to become “active (Evepyoc) under the Muse’s 
influence” (Or. 28.51 = fr. 30)—and making it attractive, the 
Muse takes on the role of virtual chorus leader.20 In fr. 14a, 
the “clear-voiced (Aiyna), many-tuned Muse, singer always” 
is likewise requested to “begin (Gpxe) a new song for 
maidens to sing.” This could be read to mean that the Muse 
will impart a song from her store, but again, the more explicit 
image is of a performance collaboration through which song 
emerges.21 This collaboration, however, involves a 
remarkable temporal recursion: since “beginning” (Gpxetv) 
belongs to the poetics of the prooimion (cf. fr. 29; Pind. Nem. 
2.1—5), the chorus asks the Muse to begin, that is, to prelude, 
the very prelude in which she is invoked. 


An analogous strange loop informs the proemial opening of 
the Second Partheneion (1-10), a passage that has 
confounded readers (e.g., Page 1959: 16-17). The text has 
significant gaps, but the sense seems clear enough; I translate 
in brackets the supplements in Campbell 1988: 378: 


Olympian [Muses, fill] my heart [with desire for a new] 
song: I [am eager] to hear the [maidenly] voice of girls 
singing [to heaven] a beautiful tune ... (the song?) will 
scatter sweet [sleep] from my eyelids... and leads me to 
go to the assembly (agén), [where soon] I shall shake my 
blonde hair ... soft feet. 


It is not unusual for a chorus to sing of its intent to sing—the 


so-called “performative future” (Stehle 1997: 89). But the 
dislocation here between the virtual time of enunciation and 
the actual time of performance is radical, and looks forward 
to the temporal and situational convolutions of some of the 
more elaborate framing devices through which Pindar 
represents choral performance (D’ Alessio 2004: 276-278). 
Alcman’s chorus retrojects itself to a time just before the 
Muses spur its wish to hear the very song it now sings 
(though conceivably the chorus sang these lines as it 
processed to the dancing grounds proper). 


The chorus in fact speaks as if still unawake—“sweet sleep” 
has not yet been scattered from its eyes—and the song thus 
notionally emerges from, or exists within, a dream; the 
performance, which may have occurred at night or near 
dawn, is staged as a kind of “waking dream” (cf. Peponi 
2004: 313-316). Dreams were associated with poetic 
inspiration, divine epiphany, and desire (Rosenmeyer 1992: 
65-66), themes obviously relevant to any Muse-invoking 
prooimion. But there is something oneiric about the Second 
Partheneion as a whole: the chorus feels “limb-loosening 
longing” for Astymeloisa, who “gazes more meltingly than 
sleep and death,” eluding with dreamlike frustration the 
chorus’ attempts to engage her, a fugitive vision (3.61-81). 
Alcman elsewhere evokes dreams: fr. 47, “Did I behold 
Apollo in a dream?” at fr. 1.49, Hagesichora is compared to 
a horse “‘of rock-shadowed dreams”’; fr. 89’s nocturne 
hypnotically catalogs a sleeping world. 


Such dreaminess seems of a piece with the 
“phantasmagorical” character of Alcman’s choral texts 
(Budelmann 2013b: 92). Running alongside the visual deixis 
of the partheneia, their emphasis on realistic self-description, 
is a current of imagistic, dreamlike fantasy, which channels 
the potential for wonder and transformation immanent in the 
multisensory performance of ritual song and dance. 
Describing its leaders, the chorus of the Louvre Partheneion 
conjures up imaginary visions as if they were really apparent, 


while rendering these girls wondrously irreal: “I sing the 
light of Agido; I see her like the sun” (1.39-41; cf. 3.66-68, 
Astymeloisa is like “a star flying through bright heaven or a 
golden branch’). It draws the audience too into the collective 
hallucination. After comparing Hagesichora to a dream- 
horse, the chorus sings, 


Don’t you see? The race horse [Agido] is Enetic, but the 
hair (or mane, khaita) of my cousin Hagesichora blooms 
like undefiled gold. And her face is silvery. Why am I 
telling you what’s obvious? Hagesichora’s right here! 


(1.50-7) 


Poetry notionally fails in the visible presence of Hagesichora, 
the “real thing.” But the chorus leader presented to the 
spectators is also a product of the poetic imaginary, a 
“construction, a spectrum of constant visual metamorphoses” 
(Peponi 2004: 302). 


Contexts of Competition? 


In fr. 31, “You will destroy (katavoeic) the Muse,” “Muse” 
seems to mean simply “music, song,” as it often does in later 
texts (Maslov 2016: 430 n. 67). Beyond that, it is difficult to 
know what to make of the fragment. Its derogatory tone, 
even if ironic, stands out against the generally eulogistic 
character of the fragments. (Ael. Ar. Or. 45.32 calls Aleman 
“praiser of parthenoi.”) Plutarch describes an ancient Spartan 
tradition of girls’ choruses “at certain festivals” doling out 
jibes as well as praise to the boys in attendance (Lyc. 14)—a 
possible context, though no testimony connects Alcman to it. 
We might think instead of monodic lyric, which occasionally 
assumes the abusive posture of iambic poetry; Sappho’s 
rebuke of an unmusical woman in fr. 55 Campbell offers a 
rough analogy to 31. Without speculating about its 
performance genre, J.A. Davison raised the intriguing 
question of whether Alcman directed the fragment’ s 
invective against a competing poet (1968: 175 n. 1). We do 


in fact have reference to a rival of Aleman, though no 
definite conclusions can be drawn from it: an unattributed 
poetic fragment quoted in a papyrus commentary mentions a 
“rival (Avtigapiv) to Laconian Alcman, craftsman of skillful 
partheneia’” (fr. 13a.8-10). Davison assigned this fragment to 
Alcman himself, but attribution to Pindar or another post- 
Alcmanic poet seems more likely (Prodi 2017b: 570-571). In 
the latter case, the rival mentioned need not be Alcman’s 
contemporary, but rather a later emulator of his partheneia, 
perhaps the author of the fragment itself. 


It is possible that at least some of Alcman’s songs, like those 
of later choral poets, were performed in agonistic contexts, 
whether formal contests at festivals such as the Carneia or in 
a more informal atmosphere of rivalry between poets and 
choruses. As with the fragments just discussed, however, 
firm evidence is elusive. The Peleiades of the Louvre 
Partheneion (1.60—63), we saw, may refer to a rival chorus, 
but that can be only conjecture. In the biographical 
discussion on papyrus mentioned earlier (TA 2.32—35), we 
find GywviCeoOa suggestively near the description of 
Alcman as choral 515G0KaA0c, but there the verb may simply 
mean “perform” rather than “compete.” It is possible too that 
Qy@v’ in fr. 3.8 means “contest” (Rosenmeyer 1966: 336), 
but “assembly” seems the more likely meaning. Finally, 
some have seen a reference to a choral prize in fr. 17.1, “I 
will give you a tripod bowl” (cf. AP 7.709), though that, like 
much else in this puzzling fragment, is uncertain (Boterf 
2017: 209-10). 


The question of competition bears upon the larger matter of 
Alcman’s livelihood. Prizes may have been one source of 
income (and prestige). Another may have been support from 
state authorities, who took an active role in musical culture, 
apparently viewing it as a means to maintain civil order (van 
Wees 1999: 4-6). Alcman possibly found private patrons in 
the families of his choral dancers, among whom numbered 
scions of Spartan royalty (frr. 5.2 and 10b, with Calame 


2001: 140-142; West 1992). Furthermore, the expressive 
names of the lead figures in frr. 1 and 3—Hagesichora 
(“leader of the chorus”); Agido (suggesting leadership and 
relation to the Agiads, one of Sparta’s royal lines); 
Astymeloisa (“care to the city”)—whether belonging to 
actual girls or generic characters impersonated by different 
girls in serial reperformances of the choro-ritual drama, 
indicate the elite status of their bearers.22 Their wealthy 
families may have assumed the costs of choral performance, 
including pay for the poet (cf. Wilson 2000: 280; Hubbard 
2011: 357). 


Local Poetry, International Horizons 


Though Alcman did not pursue an itinerant career abroad, 
any perceptions of parochialism are unfounded. The “local 
color” of his poetry was exaggerated early in its reception: 
Hellenistic editors (or perhaps already Spartan reperformers) 
added anachronistic Laconian dialectal features to the text, 
most notably the orthography of sigma for theta (e.g., 
Trapoevos for mapBEvOc; see Cassio 2007: 33, and de Kreij 
(Chapter 10) in this volume). Though it did include some 
arguably Laconian diction and morphology (including M@oa 
—the Muse is appropriately marked as local, with broad w 
for ov (Ruijgh 1996: 480)), Alcman’s language was likely 
closer to the cosmopolitan literary idiom of the later choral 
poets—a generic West Greek/Doric substrate with Lesbian- 
Aeolic and epic-Ionic overlays—than to Laconian vernacular 
(Carey 2011: 442-443; Hinge 2006: 319-348).23 


It has been argued that Alcman oriented his songs toward 
panhellenic reception, even as they remain rooted in local 
cults and institutions (Podlecki 1984: 115; Carey 2011; 
Spelman 2018: 149-153). This positioning is evident in the 
linguistic form of the fragments as well as their content. We 
find domestic toponyms (e.g., fr. 92, naming Laconian wine 
regions) as well as exotic ones (e.g., 1.51, 59: chorus leaders 


compared to Enetic, Ibenian, and Kolaxaian racehorses; 
1.100-101: the chorus (or Hagesichora) singing like a swan 
on the Xanthus, probably the river in Lycia). Local myths, 
such as the battle of the Hippocoontids and Tyndarids, are 
told alongside those more widely known. Alcman’s poetic 
persona now is “down-home” demotic (fr. 17.4—8; cf. 119), 
now boasts of fame in all corners of the world (fr. 148). 


Alcman’s supralocalism should not surprise. Seventh-century 
Sparta was a magnet for poet-composers from all over 
Greece; its festivals must have been crucibles of 
panhellenism, expanding the horizons of local poets and 
audiences (Hinge 2006: 339-340; Ferrari 2008: 8-9). 
Beyond music, Alcman surely absorbed poetic influences 
from abroad. His use of the Lesbian-Aeolic feminine 
participial ending —oisa has been thought to derive from 
Lesbian kithardidia sung at the Carneia (Cassio 2005). So 
too may his telling of myths from the Trojan Cycle. While 
ancient and modern commentators alike have assumed that 
Alcman borrowed from the /liad and Odyssey, interaction 
with actual Homeric texts is unlikely (Davison 1968: 84—85; 
Kelly 2015: 31-34). Alcman diverges in narrative detail from 
Homeric epic (and the broader Cycle) as we know it (frr. 80, 
68); verbal resemblances (e.g., 1.45—49 ~ J. 9.123-24 = 
9.26566; 81 ~ Od. 6.24445) likely represent independent 
deployments of traditional themes and diction inherited by 
both melic poets and rhapsodic performers of epic. A more 
probable scenario for Alcman’s engagement with Trojan epic 
locates it within Sparta’s multimedia performance culture, 
where epic traditions will still have been fluid. The influence 
of Ionian rhapsodes on Alcman has been posited (Sbardella 
2014: 66-67). A more obvious source, however, would be 
the well-attested melic poets and performers who visited 
Sparta, the choral composers, aulodes, and above all 
citharodes, whose progenitor, Terpander, sang “Homer” — 
that is, lyric-dactylic accounts of heroic myth (cf. Gentili and 
Giannini 1995: 39-40)—“‘in the contests” (Ps-Plut. De mus. 


3.1132c; cf. 6.1133c). 


Alcman told or referred to episodes from the Trojan Cycle 
that will have resonated with local concerns. Helen, who 
with Menelaus received cult in Sparta (fr. 7), seems to have 
been the subject of a local myth related by Alcman (fr. 21), 
but he also treated her role in Trojan saga. Fr. 77, “Ill-Paris, 
dread-Paris, evil for man-nurturing Hellas,” conceivably 
belongs to a sympathetic account of Helen’s abduction, as 
might 70b and 91. Carneus, a Trojan, was named in an 
etiological account of the Carneia (52), which perhaps linked 
this high-profile local festival with the prestige of panhellenic 
epic. 


The parthenaic genre may also have determined the selection 
of epic material. The meeting of Nausicaa and Odysseus, to 
which a number of fragments have been thought to refer 
(70c, 81-85b; S5b), is “most suitable content for a maiden 
song” (Bergk 1883: 234; cf. Peponi 2012: 88). A compelling 
argument has been made that fr. 5, a song that an ancient 
commentator interpreted as relating a cosmogony in which 
the goddess Thetis shaped the world, was actually a 
partheneion containing the generically appropriate myth of 
Peleus’ courtship of Thetis (Most 1987). It is tempting also 
to connect fr. 80, “And Circe once anointing the ears of 
stout-hearted Odysseus’ companions,” with evocations of 
Siren-song in the partheneia (1.95—96; 30; 142). 


Further fragmentary glimpses of Trojan and other extra- 
Spartan myths elude contextualization. Aleman names 
Priam’s mother (71), and perhaps too Ganymede (S4). Ajax 
is twice mentioned, once in otherwise unattested combat with 
Memnon (68, 69; “a certain Cepheus” in 74 is perhaps 
Memnon’s ancestor rather than the Tegean king of local 
lore). Xanthus, the horse of either Achilles or Castor, speaks 
(76; cf. 25). There are references to Heracles, who straddles 
the Spartan and panhellenic (72, 87a; perhaps 15); 
Hippolochus, father of Glaucus (73); Niobe’s brood (75); 


Tantalus (79); Melampous (87d), either the Argive seer or 
one of Actaeon’s hounds (Hyg. Fab. 181; the Actaeon- 
Artemis story might suggest a partheneion). This is all “the 
merest flotsam and jetsam, casual wreckage of poetry” 
(Bowra 1961: 35). But it points to Alcman’s treatment of a 
wide range of myth, which was likely aimed not only at 
potential audiences in wider Greece, but foremost at 
poetically sophisticated first audiences in Laconia. 


FURTHER READING 


Calame 1983 is the standard commentary on the complete 
fragments of Aleman. Segal 1985: 168-185, a survey of the 
most significant fragments, is still very useful. 


For the two major parthenaic fragments, see now the 
commentary on fr. 1 in Budelmann 2018b: 57—83 (detailed 
discussion of text, meter, and language, with up-to-date 
review of scholarship on performance and occasion) and 
Hutchinson 2001: 71-113 (on frr. 1 and 3). Page 1951, 
Puelma 1977/1995, and Pavese 1992, comprehensive studies 
of the Louvre Partheneion, remain essential, as do Calame 
2001 and Stehle 1997: 30-39, 73-93 (on frr. 1 and 3). See 
also Robbins 1991, Too 1997, and Ferrari 2008, on 
interrelations between myth, ritual, and choral performance 
in fr. 1, and their sociopolitical relevance; Ingalls 2000 and 
Luginbill 2009, on pedagogy and initiation; Clay 1991, 
Priestley 2007, and Bowie 2011, on @poc and Peleiades; on 
visuality and embodiment, Clark 1996, Peponi 2004 and 
2007, Swift 2016b; D’ Alessio 1994: 119-120, Klinck 2001, 
and Lardinois 2011a, on choral voice; Tsitsibakou-Vasalos 
2001, on wordplay and names. Tsantsanoglou 2012: 112-134 
revives older arguments, based on papyrus scholia and 
paragraphoi (for which see Schironi 2016), that two semi- 
choruses performed fr. 1 (or, in his view, semi-choruses and 
soloists); see Rosenmeyer 1966: 336-337 for related views 
on fr. 3. 


For the reception of Alcman’s poetry and persona down 
through the Hellenistic period, see Kousoulini 2019. 


Notes 


1 Pausanias’ attribution of two dactylic verses from a Messenian 
choral song to Eumelus of Corinth, an eighth-century poet, is 
dubious (4.33.2 = PMG 696; D’ Alessio 2009a). Alcman’s date: 
Hutchinson 2001: 71. 


2 Alcmanic fragments (fr.) and testimonia (T) are cited from 
PMGF. 


3 It is conventional to call these texts partheneia, though the use 
of partheneion to denote a song genre is not securely attested 
until the end of the fifth century BC (Ar. Birds 918). In post- 
Classical eidography, partheneia could be applied widely to 
choral songs sung by parthenoi, although not every such song 
was so called (Calame 2001: 149-166). Fr. 1 was probably 
transmitted in the first book of the Alexandrian edition of 
Alcman (Sch. Clem. 1.308), which, with Book 2, contained 
songs labeled partheneia. A scholion to fr. 3 claims that this 
song was misplaced in Book 5, presumably meaning that it 
belonged in Book 1 or 2 (cf. Hutchinson 2001: 104-106), but 
Alexandrian editors may have intentionally put it under another 
generic rubric. 


4 Later versions of the myth emphasize the role of Heracles in 
killing the Hippocoontids and restoring Tyndareus to the 
Spartan throne. It is possible that this was a post-Alcmanic 
innovation, but Aleman may have mentioned Heracles earlier in 
the narrative. See Page 1951: 26-33. 


5 As early as the Hellenistic period, readers have wanted to 
identify Orthria as Artemis Orthia, whose Spartan cult is 
securely attested (cf. Davison 1968: 154-157). But that epithet, 
in early inscriptions spelled Fop0cia/-aia, will not easily fit the 
meter. Yet another reading would make the papyrus’ OP@PIAI 
an adjective (“at daybreak”) modifying the Peleiades in line 60. 


6 See Calame 2001: 58-63, comparing Pind. fr. 94b, a 


partheneion that includes praise of a boy chorus leader. 


7 Fr. 98 was known outside of Sparta by at least the mid-fourth 
century BC, as its citation by Ephorus of Cyme (ap. Strab. 
10.4.18) shows; cf. Hinge 2009: 226-227. Perhaps its early 
transmission was through sympotic reperformance in different 
cities. On the question of Alcman’s ancient transmission, see 
Carey 2011, who posits an earlier oral and written diffusion 
beyond Sparta than Hinge, for whom the choral songs, at least, 
remained local and oral phenomena, reperformed exclusively in 
Laconian cults until their Hellenistic “discovery” and 
textualization (2006: 282-314; 2009). 


8 For frr. 17 and 19, see now Boterf 2017. 


9 Foodstuffs could be directly integrated into choral ritual. 
According to the Spartan historian Sosibius in his treatise On 
Alcman, kribanai, breast-shaped cakes mentioned in fr. 94 (by 
the name kribandtoi), were carried around by men as a chorus 
of Laconian women sang (Athen. 3.114f—115a). 


10 The statement in Suda A 1289 (= TB1), that Aleman was “an 
inventor of erotic songs,” is presumably also derived from 
Archytas via Chamaeleon. 


11 The title may suggest a song or songs for female chorus 
(Krummen 2013: 21-29). Skepticism has surrounded its 
authenticity; see Davies’ note to fr. 158. 


12 See Davison 1968: 179. The ascription of fr. 19 to Book 5 
depends on an emendation of Athenaeus’ text. Haslam 1977: 3 
n. 2 thinks Athenaeus wrote “in the sixth book.” The papyrus 
containing fr. 4a (= 4 C Campbell) indicates that the song from 
which that fragment comes was the last in Book 6. Like fr. 19, 
4a has been thought to belong to a wedding song (Campbell 
1988: 387). 


13 Polymnestus “composed verses for the Spartans” about Thales 
(a.k.a. Thaletas) of Gortyn (Paus. 1.14.4). Perhaps Aleman 
“cited” Polymnestus only in referring to Thaletas, though more 
significant engagement should not be ruled out. 


14 Segal 1985: 185; Davies 1986; see Nikolaev 2012: 546 n. 14 
for a different view. 


15 Other fragments present Dionysian elements: 7.13—15; 63, 93, 
124(?). Hesychius identifies the Dymainai (cod. Svopaivan) as 
“choral Bacchants at Sparta.” See D’ Alessio 2013 on female 
dithyrambic performance in Sparta. 


16 Bowra 1961: 22-25, Vestrheim 2004: 13, Kousoulini 2013: 
436-437. 


17 Nissen 1935 offers a different view: the fragment satirically 
describes a married couple and belongs to a wedding song. 


18 While pédoc veoxuov “new song” in fr. 14a is probably on its 
surface rhetorically neutral—“‘another song, one unheard 
before” (D’ Angour 2011: 192)—a claim to artistic novelty is 
arguably implicit, as seems true of veoxud in 4.1.6. Perhaps on 
the basis of these and similar passages, Aleman is called a 
musical innovator in De mus. Ps.-Plut. 12.1135c. 


19 Cf. Maslov 2016: 430; Finkelberg 1998: 162-65. Singular 
Muse: frr. 5.2 col. i1.22—23, 14a, 27, 28 (but see Barnes 2016: 
36), 30; collective: frr. 3.1, 8.4 col. i1.9-10; cf. 46, 67. 


20 Cf. “Stes.” fr. 327 F; Pind. Nem. 3.10-11. 


21 Alcman’s choruses in turn assimilate themselves to their Muse: 
“Muse, daughter of Zeus, I shall sing clearly (Aiy’)” (fr. 28, 
though this hexameter may come from a citharodic prelude); “I 
shall sing, beginning (Apxouéva) from Zeus” (fr. 29). Aristides 
commentary on fr. 30, “The Muse has cried aloud, that clear- 
voiced Siren,” seems to suggest that the chorus sings this verse 
self-referentially; cf. Peponi 2012: 86-88. 


> 


22 Characters: Nagy 1990a: 345-349; Hinge 2009. But the names 
are arguably real ones, projections of aristocratic ambition and 
self-regard (Bowie 2011: 57). 


23 Maslov 2013: 18 cogently warns, however, against over- 
assimilating Alcman’s idiom into a delocalized choral lyric 
koiné. It has peculiarities suggestive of the spoken language 
(Nothiger 1971: 119-123; Page 1951: 114-115). Additionally, 


it was less susceptible to distinctly Homeric influence, and 
exhibits more Aeolic features (N6thiger 1971: 126-127; but see 
also Cassio 2007: 39-40). 


CHAPTER 18 
Sapphoi 


André Lardinois 


It has become commonplace among classical scholars when 
asked to assess the life of Sappho to refer to the entry on her 
in Lesbian Peoples: Materials for a Dictionary, edited by 
Monique Wittig and Sande Zeig (1979). They devote a full 
page to her but leave it blank. The situation is in fact not so 
dire and classicists would be reneging in their duty if they 
did not at least try to reconstruct the original contexts of her 
poetry to the best of their ability. Still, the empty page in 
Wittig and Zeig’s dictionary serves as a cautionary reminder 
that little of what we know about Sappho is certain and that 
people can and will disagree with almost everything said in 
the following pages. 


There are, roughly speaking, three sources that can help us to 
reconstruct Sappho’s life and work. First there are a series of 
testimonia, ancient records about her life, including four 
Athenian vase paintings on which she is depicted playing the 
lyre or reading from a scroll (Figures | and 2). Secondly, 
there is the poetry itself, of which, however, very little 
survives.2 It is often hard to read, because of its fragmentary 
state, and very difficult to interpret, the more so since these 
fragments are the remains of songs and originally intended to 
be performed to music. Finally there is the historical context: 
all we know about the culture in which Sappho lived (ca. 600 
BC) that can help to elucidate her work. 


Figure 18.1 Attic red-figure kalyx-krater: Side A, Sappho 
(named in inscription). Attributed to the Tithonos Painter, ca. 
500-475 BCe. In Bochum, Ruhr-Universitét Kunstsammlungen, 
inv. S 508. Drawing by Jill Curry Robbins, courtesy of the Center 
for Hellenic Studies. 


Figure 18.2 Red-figured kalathos attributed to the Brygos 
Painter: obverse, Sappho and Alcaeus, each with barbiton and 
plectrum, ca. 470 BC. Munich, Antikensammlungen 2416. 
Drawing by Valerie Woelfel, courtesy of the Center for Hellenic 
Studies. 


Testimonia 


The so-called testimonia (““witnesses”’) are a collection of 
accounts, truths, and half-truths reported about Sappho in 
antiquity. The most important ones are collected and 
provided with an English translation by David Campbell (see 
list of abbreviations and editions).3 It is not easy to assess the 
truthfulness of these accounts. Most of them date from many 
centuries after her life and the Greeks and Romans who 
wrote them probably knew little more than we do about 
events on the island of Lesbos in the sixth century BC, since 
no public records existed from this time. They had, however, 
one distinct advantage over us: they still possessed a 


substantial portion of Sappho’s poetry. Therefore, whenever 
they mention a detail that could stem from her poetry, it 
should be treated as possibly valuable information; 
“valuable” in the sense that it may tell us something about 
her poetry, though not necessarily about Sappho herself, 
because two further points have to be taken into account 
when assessing these ancient records. Firstly, ancient 
scholars, like modern ones, had the tendency to identify all 
first-person speakers in Sappho’s poems with the poet herself 
and to read her work autobiographically. We will see that 
there are good reasons to be skeptical about such a reading of 
Sappho’s songs. Secondly, again like modern scholars, they 
hated not to be able to give an answer and therefore deduced 
unknown details from better known ones. One should 
therefore always assess how likely it is that the authors of the 
testimonia could have known certain facts. 


As an example of an ancient testimony about Sappho, I cite 
the first entry to her name in the Suda, a Byzantine 
encyclopedia, dating to the tenth century ad but based on 
earlier accounts of ancient scholars: 


Sappho: daughter of Simon, according to others of 
Eumenus or of Eerigyius or of Ecrytus or of Semes or of 
Camon or of Etarchus or of Scamandronymus; and of her 
mother Cleis; a Lesbian inhabitant from Eresus; a lyric 
poetess; flourished in the 42°4 Olympiad [i.e., 612/608 
BC], when Alcaeus, Stesichorus and Pittacus were also 
alive. She had three brothers, Larichus, Charaxus and 
Eurygius. She was married to a very wealthy man called 
Cercylas, who traded from Andros, and she had a 
daughter by him, who was called Cleis. She had three 
companions or friends, Atthis, Telesippa and Megara, 
through whom she got a bad name because of her 
shameful friendship with them. Her pupils were Anagora 
of Miletus, Gongyla of Colophon and Eunica of Salamis. 
She wrote nine books of lyric songs, and she was the first 
to invent the plectrum. She also wrote epigrams, elegiacs, 


iambics and solo songs. 
(Suda ¥ 107 = test. 2; translation adapted) 


This short entry covers three aspects of Sappho’s life: her 
family and friends, where and when she lived, and her poetic 
output. The way to assess the veracity of these details is to 
check if they possibly could be derived from Sappho’s poetry 
and, if so, if they plausibly relate to the poet herself. 


A daughter named Cleis, for example, appears to be 
mentioned in fragments 98b and 132, although the Greek 
word used for “child” in fragment 132 (7rduc) need not refer 
to a biological child but, like the English term, can also refer 
to someone of this age group (Williamson 1995: 2). Other 
ancient sources report that Sappho praised her brother 
Larichus, who poured the wine in the town hall of Mytilene, 
and to have censured her brother Charaxus, who had an affair 
with a prostitute named Doricha (test. 203 and 254 Voigt). 
Thanks to a recent papyrus discovery (Obbink 2014), we 
now know for certain that she mentioned Charaxus and 
Larichus in her poetry by name. We do not know, however, 
if these were real brothers of Sappho or fictional characters 
(Dale 2011b; Lardinois 2016). 


The identity of her parents and husband is even less certain. 
It is quite clear that the name of Sappho’s father was not 
apparent from Sappho’s poetry; otherwise ancient scholars 
would not have come up with a list of no less than eight 
possible names. Perhaps different families on the island of 
Lesbos claimed to be descendants of Sappho, since she was 
greatly honored on her native island in later times. The name 
of Sappho’s mother looks suspiciously like the name of her 
daughter, Cleis. Sappho does mention mothers in her poetry 
(e.g., frr. 98a, 102), and she, of course, may have named her 
daughter after her own mother, but this could also be an 
example of filling in the blanks from better known facts: 
some ancient scholar may have deduced the name of 
Sappho’s mother from that of her daughter. It is quite 


possible, then, that Sappho never mentioned her parents by 
name in her songs. 


The same goes for the name of her husband, referred to in the 
Suda as Cercylas of Andros. It has plausibly been argued that 
this name derived from a comedy about Sappho, about which 
more will be said below: it literally means “Prick from the 
Isle of Man” (Campbell 5n. 4). Similarly, accounts about her 
love for a ferryman named Phaon and her death by jumping 
off a cliff (test. 3 and 23) can be dismissed as later 
fabrications. The information which the Suda and other 
ancient sources provide about her family, is therefore not 
very reliable. 


Given Sappho’s fame as a poet in antiquity, it is not 
surprising that there was some discussion about her 
provenance. Two towns on the island of Lesbos claimed to 
be her hometown: Eresus, mentioned in the Suda, and 
Mytilene (test. 1, 3, and 11). It is possible that she was born 
in one town and settled in the other, or that both towns tried 
to claim this famous inhabitant, as they still do today. That 
she is reported to be the contemporary of Alcaeus (see 
Spelman in this volume) and his political rival Pittacus, for 
which there is some evidence in her songs, helps to fix her 
date around 600 BC. 


Noteworthy is the distinction that the Suda makes between 
Sappho’s “companions and friends” (€tatpo1 kal pidar) and 
her “pupils” (uaOrtp101). Some of the names mentioned here 
also appear in the extant fragments, but we cannot detect any 
difference in the way she treats these women: Atthis (frr. 8, 
49, 96, 131, 214C), Megara (fr. 68a), Anagora (probably a 
misspelling for Anactoria: fr. 16), and Gongyla (frr. 22, 95). 
The way Sappho speaks about them does suggest that some 
of them, at least, were young women.4 In antiquity there was 
already a debate whether Sappho had sexual relationships 
with the women she sang about in her poetry or was their 
teacher. The Suda tries to settle the issue by making her the 


“friend” of some and the “teacher” of others. Similarly, there 
were attempts to distinguish between a “courtesan” named 
Sappho, who indulged in all kind of sexual affairs, and 
Sappho the poet (test. 4). They attest to the difficulty of later 
Greeks with the homoeroticism she expresses in her poetry. 


For even if the ancient testimonies about Sappho’s life are 
factually incorrect, they do tell us something about the way 
in which her poetry was received in antiquity. Right from the 
beginning it was the erotic content of (some of) her songs 
that struck the ancients most. The first explicit statements 
about Sappho’s involvement in female homoeroticism date 
from the Hellenistic and Roman period (test. 1, 17, and 19). 
They are clear about the physical relationships of Sappho 
with young women and also about their condemnation of the 
practice, which at least by this period was no longer 
condoned. They are also late, however, written four centuries 
or more after Sappho. Earlier testimonia portray Sappho as 
interested in men: in Attic comedies dating to the fourth 
century BC, she was imagined to have had several male 
lovers at the same time (test. 8). 


The earliest literary document that may reflect the reception 
of Sappho’s songs is a song by the Greek poet Anacreon. In 
this song (fr. 358 PMG), dating to the second half of the sixth 
century BC, a male speaker complains that a girl from 
Lesbos whom he desires pays him no attention because of his 
white hair (a feminine noun in Greek) and instead gapes at 
another woman or another feminine object (GAAnv tiva in 
Greek). Classical scholars have extensively debated what 
precisely draws the attention of the Lesbian girl away from 
the speaker, but the whole point of the song is that this is left 
ambiguous: the “other feminine object” can refer to another 
woman, the black hair of another (younger) man, or even the 
other (pubic) hair of the man himself, since the verb 
AEoP1ACerv (“to do like Lesbian women”) meant to perform 
fellatio in classical Greek (Henderson 1991: 183-184). How 
precisely the meaning of this verb or Anacreon’s girl of 


Lesbos relate to Sappho’s poetry is not clear, but they most 
likely reflect the reception of her poetry, which was very 
popular in this period.5 The Greeks at this time imagined 
Sappho to be hyper-sexual and equally interested in men and 
women. 


The four Athenian vase paintings I mentioned above, 
although older than our written accounts, are also only 
indirect witnesses to Sappho (Figures | and 2). They date 
from the end of the sixth to the first half of the fifth century 
BC and associate Sappho with symposia or picture her in the 
private quarters of women, in which her poetry was 
apparently performed in classical Athens (Yatromanolakis 
2007). We do not know how these performances relate to the 
original performance of her songs, let alone that these 
portraits of Sappho resemble her real appearance in any way. 


The Fragments 


The entry in the Suda, quoted above, makes clear how much 
of Sappho’s poetry we have lost. Other sources confirm that 
Greek scholars from Alexandria edited around nine “books” 
(papyrus scrolls) with poetry of Sappho in the third and 
second century BC. The exact number is not entirely certain 
and may be slightly less: eight or seven scrolls.6 Since we 
know that the first book contained 1320 lines, this would add 
up to roughly 10,000 lines. None of the books of Sappho was 
passed on directly to us through medieval manuscripts. 
Instead we have to rely on quotations in other ancient Greek 
authors whose work did survive, and on papyrus finds (see 
below). As a result only about 650 of the 10,000 lines have 
survived. 


It is further worth noting that the Suda ascribes the invention 
of the plectrum (string pick) to her. Sappho was indeed 
known not only as a poet but also as a musician. Like the 
other lyric poets in this period, she performed her poetry to 
music or had others perform it for her. They are songs, 


although at least from the Hellenistic period onward (third 
century BC) they were also being read as poetic texts. Of the 
melodies accompanying these songs nothing has survived. 


Among the preserved lines of Sappho there is only one 
complete poem (fr. 1), approximately twelve substantial 
fragments that contain over half of the original number of 
lines, a hundred short citations from the works of other 
ancient authors, sometimes containing not more than one 
word, and another fifty scraps of papyrus. That is why it is 
more accurate to speak about the preserved fragments of 
Sappho than about her poems or songs. 


Most of these fragments are found as citations in the works 
of later Greek authors, grammarians, and rhetoricians, dating 
from the second to the fifth centuries ad. Together with the 
relatively high number of papyrus fragments roughly dating 
from the same period, they attest to Sappho’s enduring 
popularity in antiquity. Many of the papyrus fragments were 
found in a rubbish mound of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Oxyrhynchus (modern Behnesa) at the end of the nineteenth 
century. More recently, a new set of fragments derived from 
recycled papyrus texts was discovered (Obbink 2016a and 
2016b). Other materials on which texts of Sappho were 
written are parchment (frr. 3-4, 94—96; also the quotations 
preserved in the manuscripts of other ancient Greek authors) 
and even a potsherd (fr. 2). It is important to remember, 
however, that we have no autograph of Sappho’s songs. All 
we have are copies written many centuries after her death 
with various degrees of accuracy. We do not know if Sappho 
herself ever made a collection of her songs, let alone what it 
would have looked like. 


Further complicating the reconstruction of Sappho’s poetry is 
the fact that Alcaeus composed lyric songs in the same 
dialect as Sappho and, unless their authorship is clearly 
stated, it is sometimes hard to tell whether certain papyrus 
fragments or quotations are derived from his songs or from 


those of Sappho. Hence the section “uncertain fragments of 
either poet” in most editions of Sappho and Alcaeus, but 
even among the “certain” fragments, now attributed to either 
Sappho or Alcaeus, there are fragments that may be derived 
from the other poet.7 One gets the impression that modern 
editors attribute poetic lines to Sappho if they sound vaguely 
“feminine” and to Alcaeus if they deal with “male” topics, 
and the ancient editors may have followed a similar logic 
when they assigned old Aeolic songs either to Sappho or to 
Alcaeus. A red-figure kalathoid vase (Figure 2) attests to 
their close connection in Athens already at the beginning of 
the fifth century BC. It may well be that their poetry was 
regularly reperformed together (Nagy 2007). 


The Suda further mentions “epigrams, elegiacs, iambics” 
(1.e., poems in non-lyric meters). Three of these epigrams are 
preserved (Campbell 205), but they are clearly Hellenistic 
poems, inspired by Sappho but not from her hand (Acosta- 
Hughes 2010: 82-84). The same is probably the case with 
the elegiac and iambic poetry mentioned by the Suda. 
Among the lyric fragments preserved under her name, songs 
by other poets may figure as well. We know very little about 
the transmission of Sappho’s poetry between the sixth and 
third centuries BC, but it was in all likelihood very 
haphazard and partly oral. Finally, it is interesting that the 
Suda mentions “solo songs,” also known as monodic songs, 
separately. This may be an indication that Sappho’s 
collection of lyric poetry was best known for its choral 
songs. Nowadays, we find choral and solo songs, and various 
combinations of the two, distributed among the fragments of 
her lyric poetry (Lardinois 1996). 


The contents of these fragments differ greatly. Besides songs 
about erotic desire for women (e.g., frr. 1, 16, 22, 31, 96), we 
possess pieces of cultic hymns (e.g., frr. 17, 140a), wedding 
songs (e.g., frr. 27, 30, 103—117B), satirical songs (e.g., frr. 
55, 57, 71, 99, 131), songs about family (e.g., frr. 5, 15, 98, 
132 and the Brothers Song), a song about old age (the 


Tithonus song), and even an epic-like fragment (fr. 44). What 
many of these songs have in common is their focus on 
different aspects of the lives of women. 


The cultic hymns, songs composed for performance at 
religious festivals, suggest that Sappho was a respected 
member of her community. Otherwise it is hard to imagine 
that she was granted the honor of writing songs for the gods. 
Most of these hymns were choral songs, meant to be 
performed in public. It is notable that they deal mainly with 
female deities. Ancient Greece was a segregated society, in 
which women publicly worshipped the female gods in 
particular (Bremmer 1994: ch. 6). They were encouraged to 
see their own lives reflected in their different manifestations: 
a Greek woman’s life can be described as a transition from 
the state of Artemis (map0€voc or girl) to Aphrodite (vOu@n 
or marriageable young woman) to Hera (yvvi] or wife) and 
Demeter (uf|tp or mother). Sappho composed songs about 
all these goddesses, either because she chose to or she was 
restricted to composing songs about female deities because 
of her gender. 


Among the wedding poems there are several songs meant for 
performances by female choruses. Female friends of the 
bride typically performed such songs, although some of them 
may have been sung together with a chorus of young men 
(friends of the groom) and others as monodic songs by 
Sappho herself or another soloist. They could be performed 
at various moments in the ceremony: at the wedding banquet 
(frr. 105, 112, 114), during the procession leading the bride 
from her parents’ to her husband’s home (e.g., frr. 110, 111), 
and even the morning after the wedding night outside the 
bridal chamber (fr. 6).8 


There are other fragments that deal with the love between a 
man and a woman (frr. 102?, 121, 137, 138). To a modern 
reader of her poetry this may seem surprising, given 
Sappho’s reputation as a celebrant of lesbian love. Not so to 


an ancient Greek. Homosexuality and heterosexuality were 
not opposed to one another, as they are often perceived to be 
in modern times. A distinction was rather made between 
marital love (Hera) and passionate love (Aphrodite), which 
included homo- and heterosexual affairs, and Sappho was 
considered to be the spokesperson of passionate love. In both 
her homoerotic poetry and in her wedding songs Sappho 
celebrates the power of Aphrodite, because as a young bride 
a woman was still considered to be under the spell of the 
goddess of love. In fragment 1 Sappho calls on Aphrodite to 
lead a woman back to her love, but in fragment 112 the 
singer congratulates a groom, because “Aphrodite honoured 
you outstandingly” through the beauty of his bride (Meister 
2017). 


The satirical songs criticize women who left Sappho against 
her wishes or about the women to whom they subsequently 
turned, such as Andromeda (frr. 57, 657?, 68a, 90, 131, 133, 
and 155) and Gorgo (frr. 144, 155, and 213). A late source 
informs us that these women were, like Sappho, instructors 
of young women (test. 20), but we get the impression from 
the fragments that they were also rivals for the affection of 
these young women. 


The names of these rivals mean little to us, but in one 
fragment a girl is mentioned who preferred the friendship of 
a woman belonging to the house of Penthilus (fr. 71). We are 
acquainted with this family through the poetry of Alcaeus, 
whose political arch-enemy, Pittacus, had entered into an 
alliance with this family through marriage. It is possible that 
complex political alliances between important families, 
including Sappho’s own, played a role in the establishment 
of relationships between Sappho and her friends, whatever 
they may have been. In addition, such political rivalries may 
have resulted in a period she had to spend in exile on the 
island of Sicily, as mentioned by the Parian Marble, a famous 
inscription with (pseudo-) historical information.9 


Besides hints about the political situation on the island of 
Lesbos, Sappho’s poetry also informs us about its cultural 
climate, in particular its close connections to Asia Minor 
(Thomas 2021). The kingdom of Lydia, across the strait from 
Lesbos in modern day Turkey, is singled out in her poetry for 
its opulence and as a source for luxury goods (frr. 16, 39, 98, 
and 132). Thus in fragment 98b the first person speaker 
complains that, because of the political situation on the 
island, she cannot obtain a decorated headband from Lydia 
for her daughter. Such a headband (uitpa Avdia) is also 
mentioned as a precious object by the Spartan poet Aleman 
(fr. 1.67—68). 


Sappho was best known in antiquity, and still is today, for 
her songs about the erotic desire for women. These songs can 
roughly be divided into two groups (West 1970b). First there 
are songs that concern women who have left Sappho, either 
against her wishes (see above) or with her consent (possibly 
in order to marry). In these songs she mentions the women 
by name: Anactoria (fr. 16), Megara (fr. 68a), Mica (fr. 71) 
and Atthis (fr. 131). Therefore they must have been 
occasional verses, in the sense that they concern one 
particular woman on one particular occasion, unless the 
names of these women represent fictional characters. The 
same cannot be said about the songs in which Sappho speaks 
about a woman whom she still desires (frr. 1 and 31). No 
specific person is mentioned in them and they could have 
been recited on various occasions. In these two songs in 
particular, while clearly expressing her feelings for another 
woman, Sappho seems less concerned with homoerotic 
desire per se than with the effects of love in general. She 
illustrates these effects with the example of the desire of the 
female speaker for a nameless woman. 


A good example is her so-called Hymn to Aphrodite (fr. 1). 
This poem takes the form of a typical Greek prayer, 
including an invocation, a narration, and a request, but it is 
not a real prayer but a song, composed in stylised poetic 


language and meter and intended for an audience of mortals. 
It qualifies as an erétikon (a song about passionate love), not 
a hymnos (a song for a god). The fictional character of the 
song is clear because the beloved of the first-person speaker, 
who is identified as “Sappho” (line 20), is not named: this 
makes the poem as a prayer highly ineffective, but works 
well for a song, making it easier to perform on different 
occasions. 


In the song the character of “Sappho” prays to Aphrodite to 
help her with a woman who does not reciprocate her love, as 
she had promised to do in the past. Interpreters of this song 
have rightly questioned, however, what it is that Aphrodite 
exactly promised to “Sappho” in lines 21-24: 


Kal ye at metyet, taxyéwo SLOEEL, 
al 6& S6Mpa ph 6éxet’, AAA SGoeEL, 
al 6€ ph otAet, taxéwo PLAHoel 
KOUK EOEAOLOA. 


If now she flees, soon she’ ll chase. 
If rejecting gifts, then she’ ll give. 
If not loving, soon she’ Il love, 

even against her will. (trans. Rayor) 


The object of the woman’s chase, gift giving, and love is not 
expressed. Aphrodite therefore does not necessarily promise 
that the woman will chase, give gifts to, or love “Sappho” 
again in the future; she could also be saying that the woman 
will chase, give gifts to, and love someone else against her 
will, just as “Sappho” loved this woman in vain (Carson 
1980). This interpretation helps to explain why Aphrodite is 
described as “weaving wiles” (SoAOmAoxe, line 2) at the 
beginning of the poem. 


What fragment | talks about is the capriciousness of love, 
both on the human-level (“Sappho”) and on the divine-level 
(Aphrodite). Although Sappho voices this idea artfully, it 


was not new: this is generally how the Greeks looked at erés 
and the workings of Aphrodite.10 What is remarkable, 
however, is that Sappho illustrates these workings through a 
woman passionately desiring another woman. Since 
antiquity, this choice has generally been attributed to her 
personal preference for women, but another explanation is 
possible as well. As Eva Stehle has remarked: 


The formal problem facing Sappho was to find a way of 
presenting the female persona as an erotic subject. 
Culturally acceptable models presumably did not include 
woman’s pursuing man. Sappho’s solution, to direct the 
erotic impulse toward other women, was perhaps a 
traditional one. 


(Stehle 1981: 45) 


Furthermore, by using as her example a homoerotic 
relationship, Sappho, like other archaic Greek poets, made it 
clear that she is talking about the passionate love of 
Aphrodite, not the measured form of marital love that was 
the domain of Hera. Even so, it cannot be denied that 
Sappho’s poetry marks a memorable moment in the history 
of sexuality and testifies to the fact that the ancient Greeks 
not only recognized the possibility of love between two 
women but were not shy of hearing or singing songs about it. 


A complicating factor for the interpretation of Sappho’s 
poetry is that we do not know if she always performed the 
songs herself or if she had other soloists and choruses 
perform them as well. In fragment | she identifies herself as 
the speaker (not necessarily the performer!), but such self- 
identifications are rare (cf. frr. 65, 94, and 133). Scholars 
have tried to find stylistic differences between Sappho’s 
choral and monodic songs, but this has proven to be 
impossible, and even if one could determine that a song was 
definitely a monodic composition, it does not mean that 
Sappho was the original performer. Fragments 21, 22, and 96 
inform us that other women in Sappho’s presence dedicated 


songs to each other: did they compose these songs 
themselves or did Sappho compose the songs for them, just 
as she composed religious hymns and wedding songs for 
others to perform? Ultimately, however, it does not make 
much of a difference for the interpretation of her songs 
whether Sappho, a chorus or another soloist performed them, 
as long as one accepts that all three would be speaking with a 
public voice. In fragment 16, for example, when the first- 
person speaker says that she misses Anactoria and desires to 
see her again, she probably acts as a representative of the 
audience, inspiring the same longing in them. In that case, it 
does not make much difference for the understanding of the 
song who the speaker is: Sappho, a chorus or another soloist. 


Many of the questions surrounding the interpretation of 
Sappho’s fragments can be illustrated by the so-called 
Tithonus poem. Parts of this song were known already from 
an older papyrus find, but a more complete text was 
discovered and published in 2004.11 


[I bring] the beautiful gifts of the violet Muses, girls, 
and [I love] that song-lover, the sweet-toned lyre. 
My skin was [delicate] before, but now old age 
[claims it]; my hair turned from black [to white]. 

My spirit has grown heavy; knees buckle 5 

that once could dance light as fawns. 

I often groan, but what can I do? 

Impossible for humans not to age. 

For they say rosy-armed Dawn in love 

went to the ends of earth holding Tithonos, 10 
beautiful and young, but in time gray old age 

seized even him with an immortal wife. (transl. Rayor) 


The Cologne papyrus stops the poem at line 12, but another 
papyrus fragment (fr. 58 Campbell) seems to add four more 
lines, in which the speaker reconciles herself with the fact 
that she has grown old. It is possible that two versions of this 
song existed in antiquity, one with and one without the 


consolatory ending, as may have been the case with other 
songs of Sappho as well (De Kreij 2015; Pitotto and 
Raschieri 2017). 


In the song the speaker, who may well have been Sappho 
herself, at least in the first performance of the song, addresses 
a group of girls.12 These girls may have constituted the 
audience of this song, but they could also have accompanied 
its performance by dancing. Sappho may be calling on them, 
while performing the song for a wider audience. The song 
therefore illustrates two possible scenarios for the 
performance of Sappho’s songs: in a small, intimate circle of 
young friends, or in public, accompanied by a dancing 
chorus. In this case I find the second option more plausible: 
Sappho complains that she is too old to dance, but she can 
still sing and play the lyre, while a chorus of young women 
accompanies her song by dancing “light as fawns” (Lardinois 
2009). 


Ten years after the Tithonus poem, yet a new set of 
fragments was published.13 The new discovery consists of 
five papyrus fragments, preserving the remains of six 
columns. P. GC Inv. 105 frs. 1-4 preserves small parts of 
five columns, which provide significant new readings and 
additions to five previously known songs of Sappho (frr. 5, 9, 
16, 17, and 18), as well as traces of two previously unknown 
songs (frr. 16a and 18a). Most spectacular, however, was the 
discovery of another papyrus fragment with five complete 
stanzas of a previously unknown song, which Obbink has 
labelled the Brothers Poem or Brothers Song.14 This song is 
followed on the papyrus by the first two stanzas of a less 
well-preserved poem, the Cypris Song, an appeal to 
Aphrodite under her cult title Cypris, which overlaps with a 
fragment from the Oxyrhynchus papyri (fr. 26 Voigt) and has 
a join with P. CG Inv. 105, fr.4 (Burris 2017). 


This new find has significantly improved our understanding 
of Sappho’s poetry, especially of those poems that were 


written in the Sapphic strophe and that Alexandrian scholars 
had collected in Book 1 of their editions, from which the new 
set of papyrus fragments is derived. It is clear now that the 
poems in this book were arranged alphabetically (by first 
letter only) and probably comprised far fewer love poems 
than previously thought. We now possess a stretch of 
fragments of ten poems of Sappho, covering the letters O to 
II, of which only two are obvious love poems (fr. 16 and the 
Cypris Song), while no fewer than three (frr. 5, 15, and 
Brothers Song) and possibly four (fr. 9) are devoted to family 
members. This is not the impression we get from the indirect 
transmission, which clearly favored Sappho’s love poetry: 
before the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus papyri the only two 
substantial fragments, preserved through the indirect 
transmission, were both love poems (frr. 1 and 31). 


This new group of fragments has also helped to demonstrate 
the great variety of tone and perspectives within the different 
genres of her poetry (Lidov 2016). Within the family songs, 
for example, fragment 5 takes the form of a prayer (cf. fr. 1), 
in which Sappho asks the Nereids for a safe return of her 
brother Charaxus, while in the Brothers poem she has a 
conversation with another family member (probably her 
mother or her third brother Eurygius, who is mentioned in 
the quotation from the Suda above) about the absence of 
Charaxus and the hope that her younger brother, Larichus, 
will grow up to become a man. In yet another poem (possibly 
fr. 15), she is said to have abused Charaxus for having spent 
great sums of money on a Greek prostitute in Egypt, 
according to Herodotus (2.134—135). 


The Cypris song, at the same time, shows that among her 
love poems there were some that described a much more 
hostile relationship between Sappho and Aphrodite than 
fragment 1, discussed above, reveals (in the second stanza 
she accuses the goddess of physically harming her), and the 
discovery of two new words at the end of lines 13 and 14 of 
fragment 16, the song for Anactoria (vof|uua and vorjont: 


“thought” and “thinks”’), confirms the cerebral quality of this 
love song, as opposed to the raw passion expressed in 
fragment 31 or in the Cypris song. Finally, new readings of 
fragment 17 (a prayer to Hera) have confirmed that this was 
most likely a choral song, since the first-person speaker uses 
a we-form (“we perform’’) in line 11 (Burris, Fish and 
Obbink 2014: 5), further demonstrating that choral and 
monodic songs were mixed in together in Book | of Sappho. 


The Historical Context 


In order better to understand the poetic activities of Sappho 
and the relationships she describes, scholars have resorted to 
comparisons with other communities and known, archaic 
Greek practices or at least with what they believe to be 
archaic Greek practices. Such comparisons are always 
subjective, because scholars select from the scattered 
information about archaic Greece those elements that 
correspond best to their own perception of Sappho’s world. 
This does not mean that the information is incorrect or the 
comparison necessarily invalid, but it is important that one 
first determines, independently of the other evidence, what 
there is in the fragments of Sappho’s poetry. We have seen in 
the previous section that Sappho in her songs speaks about 
women for whom she or other performers express erotic 
desire and that she composed at least some songs for choral 
performances. I will discuss parallels for these two aspects of 
her work in the following paragraphs. 


One comparison that has been suggested is that between 
Sappho and noble women in Sparta who, according to 
Plutarch (Lyc. 18.9), had sexual relationships with young 
women similar to those of men with boys. There is no 
reliable evidence to support this claim of Plutarch, however, 
and it appears very unlikely, given the restrictions Greek 
society placed on female sexuality in general (Lardinois 
2010). A more promising parallel is that between Sappho’s 


erotic poetry and certain songs of the Spartan poet Aleman, 
in which a chorus of young women expresses their desire for 
their chorus-leader. As an example I cite from Alcman’s 
third partheneion or maiden song: “she looks (at me?) more 
meltingly than sleep or death, and not in vain is she sweet... 
I were to see whether perchance she were to love me. If only 
she came nearer and took my soft hand, I would immediately 
become her suppliant” (Alcman fr. 3.61—-63, 79-81 PMGF). 
Although such statements look like they are personal 
declarations of love, they are in fact public forms of praise of 
the general attractiveness of the girl: the chorus expects the 
whole audience to feel what they feel. (The girl in Alcman’s 
song is said to run through the crowd as the “darling of the 
people.”’) It could be that some of Sappho’s comments about 
the erotic appeal of specific young women were intended to 
have a similar effect. 


Another comparison worth considering is that between 
Sappho and Alcman as instructors of young women’s 
choruses. Alcman not only composed songs for Spartan 
choruses of young women, but he also trained them and 
accompanied them during their performances, as did most 
Greek poets who composed choral songs. Since we know 
that Sappho composed such songs, notably for religious 
rituals and weddings, she may well have been involved in 
similar activities. This could help to explain the mentioning 
of “pupils” in the Suda and in other sources: they could be 
anachronistic references to the young women she trained in 
her choruses. 


The next question is if we can reconcile Sappho’s choral 
activities with the erotic relationships she sings about. Some 
scholars have suggested that Sappho had a homoerotic 
relationship with one girl in the chorus, which somehow 
would be the model for the whole group and in which the 
group could share by singing her love poetry (Gentili 1988; 
Calame 1996). They point to groups of boys that formed 
around one aristocratic boy and his adult lover on ancient 


Crete as a possible parallel. Another possibility is that the 
homoerotic feelings Sappho and the other female performers 
of her songs sing about do not reflect actual relationships, but 
are intended as statements about the attractiveness of these 
young women and the power of love in general. 


Modern Views of Sappho 


There are four interpretations of Sappho that dominate the 
modern literature about her: Sappho the chorus organizer, 
Sappho the teacher, Sappho the priestess, and Sappho the 
banqueter. Of these four the suggestion that she led young 
women’s choruses is the most plausible, because it agrees 
best with a number of her fragments and the historical period 
in which she lived. It cannot explain all of her poetry, 
because there are among her poetry also solo songs, but they, 
too, were probably performed in public, either by Sappho 
herself or by others.15 Even her so-called “biographical” 
poetry, like the songs about her brothers, could have been 
performed in public (Bierl 2016b; Nagy 2016). 


Many modern scholars still assume, however, that Sappho 
performed her songs herself in the privacy of her home to a 
small circle of (young) friends. There are two pieces of 
evidence that are cited in support of this. In fr. 160 the 
speaker says something like “I shall now sing these songs 
beautifully to the delight of my companions” (t05e vOv 
etatpaic/taic Euaic ttEpmvat KAAwc Aetow). We cannot be 
sure that this is what the poem actually said (t€pzrva does not 
fit the meter) or that Sappho herself is the speaker, but even 
if this were the case, to whom is she addressing these words? 
She does not use a second-person address, as the speaker 
does, for example, in fr. 41, and therefore may be speaking 
about her companions to a wider audience. I proposed a 
similar interpretation of the performance context of the 
Tithonus song above. 


Another fragment that is regularly cited in support of 


Sappho’s performance in the privacy of her home is fr. 150, 
in which Sappho calls a house (if 501 is the correct 
supplement for the unmetrical oixtou which is transmitted) 
that of “the servants of the Muses” (uo1go070Awv). 16 
According to Maximus of Tyre, who has preserved the 
fragment for us, Sappho spoke these words to her daughter, 
which is probably why most scholars assume that she is 
speaking about her own house. Yet, even if this were the 
case, the fragment does not say that it was in her house, and 
her house alone, that she performed her songs. We do not 
know what she means by the word poioor0Awv, but in a 
Boeotian inscription of the third century BC it refers to a 
theater group (Lanata 1996: 14). 


The reconstruction of Sappho as a teacher who performed 
songs to young girls at her home was particularly popular in 
Germany in the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
(Welcker 1845; Wilamowitz 1913). It was based on repeated 
references in the testimonies, such as the Suda, to “pupils” of 
Sappho. We have seen, however, that these are more likely 
anachronistic reinterpretations of the relationships Sappho 
had with members of her choruses. Some testimonies speak 
of women who came from all over Greece to study with her 
—note that the Suda (above) remarks that her pupils came 
from a number of Greek cities,—but these reports are also 
unreliable (Parker 1993: 320— 321). As far as we know there 
existed no schools for women in archaic Greece. The only 
“education” young women received outside their homes was 
in choruses where they were taught songs and dances and, at 
least in Sparta, gymnastics. They also worshipped the major 
female deities and underwent certain initiation rituals 
together. In fragment 94 one can perhaps catch a glimpse of 
the kind of activities Sappho engaged in with the women in 
her care. 


In the twentieth century, it became more popular to assume 
that Sappho had gathered a religious community (thiasos in 
Greek) around her and that she herself was a priestess of 


Aphrodite.17 We have seen that there are religious hymns 
among the remaining fragments of Sappho, several of which 
are dedicated to Aphrodite, and in the testimonies, too, she is 
sometimes portrayed as being involved in performances at 
temples (test. 59). This does not make her different, however, 
from other Greek poets who composed hymns and 
accompanied choruses at religious festivals. There is no 
evidence that Sappho held a religious function, such as 
priestess. It is true, of course, that an archaic Greek chorus 
did have a religious purpose (see above). In this sense the 
idea that Sappho led a religious community is compatible 
with her role as composer and instructor of young women’s 
choruses, but that is different from saying that her so called 
“circle” was organized as a thiasos. 


More recently the idea that Sappho was a poet who 
composed songs that she performed at banquets or drinking 
parties (symposia) for other adult women has gained some 
adherents (Parker 1993; Stehle 1997). It is true that Sappho’s 
songs were later performed at symposia, but these were 
drinking parties of, predominantly, men. Some of Sappho’s 
songs appear to have been composed for the wedding 
banquet, which, in the case of aristocratic marriages, would 
have comprised a sizeable audience of adult men and 
women. There is no evidence, however, for banquets or 
drinking parties exclusively for women in archaic Greece, 
except at some religious festivals. 


In a modification of this idea of Sappho as a singer at 
symposia for women, Renate Schlesier has suggested that 
she composed songs for and about courtesans to be 
performed at regular, male symposia (Schlesier 2013 and 
2014). Similarly, Ewen Bowie has proposed that she was a 
virtuoso singer at male symposia (Bowie 2016). Schlesier’s 
main argument are the speaking names of the women 
mentioned in Sappho’s poetry, but we know little to nothing 
about the nomenclature of women on Lesbos in the sixth 
century BC, outside of Sappho’s songs, and we find speaking 


names, for example, in Alcman’s first partheneion as well 
(fr. 1.70—77). They could also be nicknames or the names of 
fictional characters. This reconstruction further helps to 
explain only a small set of her poetry (mainly the love songs) 
and is hard to reconcile with Sappho’s wedding poetry, her 
religious hymns or the songs about her family. It is more 
likely that the sympotic elements we do find in Sappho’s 
poetry are the result of her composing songs for the wedding 
banquet, including her love songs.18 


However, one wishes to reconstruct Sappho’s life or the 
performances of her songs, above all she is a poet and the 
earliest Greek woman of whom at least a substantial body of 
poetry is preserved. Other Greek women poets date mainly 
from the Hellenistic period and much less of their work 
survives (Snyder 1989). The power of the language of 
Sappho’s poetry, the directness of its style and richness of its 
imagery, is apparent even in its present, fragmentary state. 
They have kept her name alive and continue to raise our 
curiosity about the circumstances of the life and work of this 
remarkable lyric poet. 


FURTHER READING 


The standard text edition of Sappho is now Neri 2021, which 
includes an extensive commentary and translation in Italian. 
For an English translation of all fragments, including the 
most recent finds, see Rayor and Lardinois 2022. Good 
introductions to Sappho and her work include Williamson 
1995, Greene 1996a and 1996b, and Finglass and Kelly 
2021. Discussions of the new discoveries are collected in 
Greene and Skinner 2009 (on the Tithonus poem) and Bierl 
and Lardinois 2016. 


Notes 


1 This chapter is partly based on the introduction I wrote to 
Sappho: A New Translation of the Complete Works by D.J. 


Rayor and A. Lardinois, Cambridge Univ. Press 2014, 1-16. 


2 The fragments and testimonia of Sappho are cited according to 
Campbell, unless noted otherwise. 


3 For more complete collections of Greek and Latin testimonia 
about Sappho, see Gallavotti 1962, Voigt 1971 and Neri 2021. 


4 Lardinois 1994 and Klinck 2005 contra Parker 1993 and Stehle 
1997: 262-278. 


5 Chamaeleon (fr. 26 Wehrli = Athenaeus 13.599c = Anacreon fr. 
358 Campbell), who wrote a biography of Sappho in the fourth 
century BC, reported that some people believed that Anacreon 
had addressed these verses to Sappho, but this is for various 
reasons, including chronology, all but impossible. 


6 See Acosta-Hughes 2010: 92-104, with earlier bibliography. 


7 Note, for example, the uncertain attributions of Sappho frr. 44A 
and 99 or Alcaeus frr. 253-264 Campbell (Voigt 1971: 281; 
Boychenko 2017; De Kreij 2020; Neri 2021: ad loc.). 


8 On Sappho’s wedding songs, see Bowra 1961: 214-223, 
Contiades-Tsitsoni 1990: 68—109, Lardinois 2001 and Ferrari 
2010: 117-133. 


9 Test. 5. Martin West has suggested a possible allusion to this 
exile in the newly reconstructed fr. 16a (West 2014: 3). 


10 Calame 1999: 3-9 and passim. Compare, for example, 
Aphrodite’ s treatment of Helen in Iliad 3.383-442. 


11 Gronewald and Daniel 2004a and 2004b. For the final 
publication, see Gronewald and Daniel 2007. For a picture and 
discussion of this papyrus, see the contribution of Sampson to 
this volume. 


12 The Greek actually speaks of “children” (maldec), but in the 
context of Sappho’s poetry it is not unlikely that “girls” is 
meant by this (cf. frr. 27.4, 49.2, 113.2, 122, 132.1, 155). 


13 Obbink 2014, Burris, Fish, and Obbink 2014. For an updated 
version of the fragments with critical apparatus and translation, 


see Neri 2021. In the meantime Burris’ discovery of a join 
between P. Sapph. Obbink and P. GC Inv. 105 fr. 4 has allowed 
for a better reconstruction of the two opening strophes of the 
Cypris song: Burris 2017, Neri 2017, Lardinois 2018 and 
Obbink 2019. Unfortunately the provenance of these new 
fragments is disputed and the whereabouts of P. Sapph. Obbink 
is currently unknown. 


14 P. Sapph. Obbink: see Obbink 2014, 2015a, 2016a and 201 6b. 
15 Lardinois 1994 and 1996, Ferrari 2010 and 2021. 


16 Page 1955: 132 n.1 is probably correct in assuming that oiktou 
ousted another word and originally was a gloss to év 
wo1oor0Awv, meaning by itself “in the abode of the servants of 
the Muses.” 


17 For a list of representatives, see Parker 1993: 339. Add Gentili 
1988. 


18 Lardinois 2021. According to Aristoxenus, a pupil of Aristotle, 
“serious love songs” (Epwttk OVvtTova) were performed at 
Greek wedding banquets (Aristoxenus fr. 125 Wehrli = Scolia 
test. 2 Campbell 1993: 176). 


CHAPTER 19 
Alcaeus 


Henry Spelman 


Both scholars and the general public tend to talk about 
“Sappho and Alcaeus” far more often than they talk about 
“Alcaeus and Sappho.” This distinct preference in quotidian 
usage, whatever might explain it, aligns with a certain 
disparity in interest. This chapter tries to set out a few 
reasons—some historical, some literary, but most fully both 
—why Alcaeus is worth concerted attention in his own right. 


Alcaeus’ Poetry and Its Traditional 
Backgrounds 


Alcaeus was born to a wealthy family in Mytilene, the largest 
city on Lesbos, an island off the coast of Asia Minor. From 
surviving fragments and external evidence scholars deduce 
that he was active around 600 BC. At least most of Alcaeus’ 
poems seem to have been composed for solo performance at 
private sympotic gatherings of his aristocratic hetaireia, a 
sort of political club. His work is intimately related to the 
concerns of this group, which was much involved in 
struggles for political power. Throughout his life Alcaeus 
and his faction opposed a series of ruling figures, including 
Pittacus, whom Alcaean invective branded as “baseborn’”’ 
(348) and a “foot-dragger” (429). Before Pittacus there was 
also Myrsilus, whose demise was met with joy: “now one 
must get drunk and drink with force, since Myrsilus has 
died” (332). Alcaeus’ songs embody the ideology of his 
faction and probably promoted its social cohesion. One 
fragment describes an impressive array of weapons and 
affirms unwavering mutual dedication to a violent cause: 
“and the great hall gleams with bronze: the whole ceiling is 


dressed for Ares with bright helmets, down from which nod 
white horse-hair plumes ... There are swords from Chalcis 
and many belts and tunics. These we have been unable to 
forget, ever since we first undertook this task” (140 with 
Spelman 2015). 


Alcaeus’ ancient and modern reputation has understandably 
tended to center around his involvement in the tumult of 
political life, but stereotyping can obscure the diversity of his 
corpus. An invitation to drink opens up onto broader ethical 
concerns: “drink with me [and get drunk], o Melanippus. [Do 
you think that once] you’ ve crossed the great stream of 
Acheron you will again see the pure light of the sun? Come 
now, do not [aim] for great things” (38a.1-4). Eros is at 
home in the symposium, and we find traces of erotic themes 
in Alcaeus’ fragments and testimonia. He also narrated a 
range of traditional tales about gods and heroes as analogues 
for present concerns, as object lessons from the past, and also 
as stories more or less for their own sake. Other fragments 
assume the voice of a woman (10b), reflect on the 
importance of wealth (360), and hymn the Hebrus river in 
Thrace (45).1 


The 10 books (or more) of Alcaeus’ Alexandrian edition 
encompassed a diversity of variously interrelated topics. An 
overarching life-narrative framed them all. Alcaeus’ poems 
depict his childhood (75), old age (50), and many 
experiences in between, from the springtime worship of 
Aphrodite (296b) to his own exile in a Lesbian sanctuary 
(129), from his brother’s return from fighting in the Near 
East (350 with Fantalkin and Lytle 2016) to his own fighting 
against the Athenians on the nearby Troad (428 with Tenger 
1999: 121-126). He summons courage by looking backward 
to previous struggles (6.11—12) and looks forward hopefully 
to when “Ares may wish to turn us to arms” (70.8—9). Much 
learned inquiry, both ancient and modern, has addressed 
difficult fine-grained questions about Alcaeus’ biography, but 
it is clear that one of the chief attractions that these poems 


held for ancient audiences was the access which they seem to 
provide to an individualized voice speaking to its own 
immediate concerns.2 The Peripatetic Aristoxenus quipped 
that Alcaeus regarded his books as if they were his 
companions (71a-b Wehrli). The appearance of Sappho and 
Alcaeus on late-sixth and early fifth-century Athenian vases 
attests to much earlier interest in these poets as biographical 
personalities (Yatromanolakis 2007: 69, 74, and see 
Lardinois (Chapter 18) in this volume fig. 18.2). Secondary 
audiences could imaginatively assume the position of 
Alcaeus’ actual companions who first experienced his work 
and also appropriate his voice as they themselves re- 
performed the works. Thus in the symposium imaged in 
Aristophanes’ Wasps, Philocleon adopts and adapts Alcaeus’ 
warning about the threat that Pittacus posed to the Mytilene 
to describe the threat that Cleon poses to Athens (1232-1235 
and Alc. 141 with Biles and Olson 2015: 442-443). 


Alcaeus’ highly individualized poetry did not come from 
nowhere. When the fourth-century poet Phanocles told how 
the severed head of the mythical singer Orpheus once 
washed up on Lesbos, he was expressing and explaining a 
historical truth: “from that time dance and lovely cithara- 
playing possess the island, and it is most musical of all” 
(1.21—2 CA; cf. Myrsilus of Methymna 477F 2 FGrH). 
Alcaeus’ meter and dialect hint at a substantial tradition 
preceding him.3 Traces of Aeolic dialect in poetry produced 
outside Lesbos point toward the early importance of the 
island. Several prominent but (for us) shadowy figures— 
Lesches, Terpander, Arion—were held to have predated 
Alcaeus on Lesbos. “All agree,” wrote Isocrates to 
Mytilenean leaders around 350 BC, “that your city is most 
musical and people most famous in music were born among 
you” (Epist. 8.4). Already Sappho had expressed parochial 
pride within a wider frame of reference: “pre-eminent, like 
the Lesbian singer to those from other lands” (Sapph. 106; cf. 
Archil. 121, Gostoli 1990: 122-123). 


Some of Alcaeus’ poems embody, if not allusions to older 
lyric poems, then at least an awareness of tropes specific to 
lyric.4 His enemies perform their own sympotic songs (70.3- 
5), but presumably not Alcaeus’ sympotic songs in which 
they are attacked. Sappho reflects still another related facet of 
a highly sophisticated Lesbian lyric culture around 600, and 
Sappho is not the only woman singing in the poems of 
Sappho (21.11-12, 22.9-11, 96.5).5 Understanding Alcaeus 
entails situating him not only within social and political life 
but also within a poetic landscape. 


Did that landscape include not just various traditions but 
fixed texts which had been preserved and disseminated so as 
to become, in some sense, canonical? The stakes are 
potentially high here. Alcaeus 44 has been thought to 
constitute the earliest surviving allusion to the /liad.6 This 
scrappy papyrus fragment evidently intersects with the plot 
of our /liad, but it is not certain that the //iad-poet was the 
only one to treat this material, and it is not clear that Alcaeus 
refers to substantially the same version as is now so familiar 
to us. Several other fragments cover mythical material also 
narrated in Homeric hymns and lost Trojan epics, but it is 
still more difficult to decide confidently whether these look to 
fixed texts or traditional stories. 


Alcaeus 347a offers more fertile ground for more definite 
conclusions: 


téyvye mAEtpovac olvat, tO yao Gotpov 
TIEOLTEAAETAL, 

a 5’ Wea xodéna, mdavta 6& Sitato’ 
Und Kotyatoc, 

Gyet 6’ €K metdrAwv Ade TéETTLE ... 

GvOet S€ oxdAUpOC, vUvV S€ yUvalLKEc 
HLAPOTOTAL 

Aéntot 6’ Avdépec, Enel < 6 > 
KEpardav Kal yova 

ZEtpLloc 


Godel. 


Wet your lungs with wine, for the star is coming around, 
and the time of year is hard, and everything thirsts from 
the burning heat. The cicada sings sweetly from the leaves 
... the golden thistle blooms. Now women are most foul 
and men are lean, since the Dog Star parches their head 
and knees. 


Compare Hesiod’s Works and Days (582-589): 


Noo 6& oxdAupd6c tT’ Aveet Kal HxétA 
TETTLE 

Sevdpéwl EQEZOpEVOS ALyuUET|V 
Kataxeuet’ Goldy 

nmuxvOv Un0 mtEptUywv, Sé—EOC 
KOVATHSeo0c WENL, 

thyoc mtétatat t’ alyec, xal oivoc 
Gototoc, 

paxyAdtatat 6& vyuvolkec, Apaupedtator 
6€ tot Avépec 

eloiv, €nel Kegadnyv xal youvata 
telotoc AZeEt, 

aVorAgoc S5€ te yoWc bnO KavGpatoc 
GAAQ t6t’ dn 

etn metpain te oOKLN Kol BiBALvoc 
olvoc ... 


When the golden thistle blooms and the chirping cicada, 
sitting in a tree, continually pours forth its clear song from 
beneath its wings in the season of wearying summer, then 
it is that goats are fattest, wine best, women most 
lascivious, and men weakest, for the Dog Star parches 
their head and knees, and their skin is dry from the heat. 
But then let there be shade from a rock and Bibline 
wine... 


A relationship between these passages cannot be earnestly 
doubted, but the nature of the relationship demands 


discussion. Some hypothesize that Alcaeus does not refer to 
Hesiod but rather that both draw on a shared source text or 
on a common store of traditional language.7 The sheer 
degree of concentrated verbal agreement, which is hard to 
parallel within the rest of early Greek hexametric and non- 
hexametric poetry, militates against the last option (cf. U1. 
22.66—76 and Tyrt. 10.21-30). We have no solid evidence 
for a shared source text, and economy warns against 
postulating one. The case for an allusion is stronger still if, as 
Stamatopoulou (2013: 283-284) argues, the Shield of 
Heracles (393-401) alludes to the same lines from the Works 
and Days around the same time. 


Page (1955: 306) writes of Alcaeus 347a that “nowhere else 
in Greek poetry, except in deliberate parodies, is so extensive 
and close a copy of one poet by another to be found.” Pindar, 
by contrast, makes some detailed references to passages in 
older poets, but he avoids such extensive overlaps and 
instead tends to rely on his audiences’ knowledge of the 
other works to which he alludes and from which he departs 
in meaningful ways (Spelman 2018: 102-103). If the history 
of texts should be important to our understanding of early 
Greek poetry, then perhaps so too should be the history of 
intertextuality. Rather than springing fully formed from the 
mind of some ur-singer, the poetics of allusivity may have 
developed over time with tectonic changes in literary culture. 
Alcaeus may belong to one particular stage in this process. 


If Alcaeus refers to Hesiod in a manner partially foreign to 
later allusive poetics, that does not entail that he is up to 
something “primitive” or unsophisticated. Here Alcaeus 
sounds his most Hesiodic, but he draws on a passage in 
which Hesiod sounds his most Alcaean. Seasonal invitations 
to drink were much at home in Alcaeus’ sympotic works 
(Ath. 10.430a-b Kaibel, quoting Alc. fr. 338, 347a, 367); 
Hesiod praises the pleasures of drinking only here, in a brief 
encomium of leisure set inside a poem about labor. The 
cicada’s seasonally recurring song, carried onward from 


Hesiod into Alcaeus, summons to mind the aesthetics of 
repetition with variation.8 


The culture of Alcaeus’ day evidently included fixed texts 
transmitted across time and space. It would be most 
surprising if this passage from Hesiod’s Works and Days was 
the only such text in circulation. We are not justified, 
however, in assuming that Alcaeus’ poetry related to 
canonical texts in the same way as did later poetry or in 
assuming that the corpus of works known to his 
contemporaries was co-extensive with the works from 
around this period which happen to be known to us. 


The Alcaean Question 


How did we get Alcaeus’ poems? Phillips (Chapter 8) in this 
volume is dedicated to transmission; the next two sections 
consider only the earliest, murkiest stages. This topic is 
seldom discussed at length, and with reason: our evidence is 
neither very plentiful nor very direct. Nonetheless, the 
importance of the underlying issues encourages us to plot out 
what evidence we do have and extrapolate a plausible story 
from it. 


Here are three competing ideas, each with its learned 
proponents:9 


1. Alcaeus wrote (or dictated) his poems around 600. 


2. His poems first existed in purely oral form and were written 
down only much later. 


3. We do not and cannot know whether 1. or 2. is true. 


Espousing one of these three ideas will affect the questions 
which we pose to the texts and the arguments that we can use 
them to construct. 


For classicists, still riding in the wake of the game-changing 
research of Milman Parry and Albert Lord, the words “oral 
poetry” may conjure visions of the Slavic bard Avdo 


Mededovié or the Greek bard Homer composing in 
performance as they spin out their long traditional tales. 
There are also other sorts of oral poetry, including short 
“lyric” songs. One might suppose that, while large-scale oral 
epic always belongs to a fluid tradition, small-scale oral lyric 
would generally be memorized and transmitted with (near) 
verbatim accuracy. This intuition does not square well with 
empirical evidence. Albert Lord (1995) 23 found variations 
in oral “lyric” songs as short as eight lines and in songs 
whose ritual function would prescribe supposedly word-for- 
word repetition. 10 


It is hard to imagine a cultic setting which would have 
prescribed the even ostensibly precise oral re-performance of 
Alcaeus 298, a poem of at least 52 lines which recommends 
stoning Pittacus to death (see below). Leafing through the 
anonymous Carmina Popularia and Carmina Convivialia 
(847-917 PMG), for which primarily oral transmission is 
routinely supposed, one finds poems of related meter but 
little evidence for anything that approaches Alcaeus 298 in 
length, complexity, or specificity. Some later minor authors, 
for whom written composition and transmission is an 
unproblematic hypothesis, wrote poetry much more similar 
to Alcaeus’.11 


The fragments of the Lesbian poets exhibit some repeated 
phrases but not a degree of verbal repetition generally 
characteristic of oral poetry.12 “The content of a given song 
in an oral tradition will change with each composition-in- 
performance” (Nagy 2004: 29); the content of Alcaeus’ 
poems seems to reflect, with robust specificity and 
coherence, one overarching context. An oral poem tends to 
become “better or worse” depending on the skill of each 
performer (Nagy 2004: 29); what we can read of Alcaeus’ 
poetry seems to hang together in some of the same relevant 
ways as do the four books of Horace’s Odes. Alexandrian 
scholars (and Horace) certainly thought that it did. 


Alcaeus’ Alexandrian edition “reflected accurately, from the 
standpoint of historical linguistics, the authentic 
Dichtersprache [poetic language] of Lesbos” (Nagy 2004: 
39). If his poetry was transmitted through an oral tradition 
reaching across time and space, then we would not expect to 
find, as we do, much fine-grained linguistic detail linking his 
poetry to one particular time and place (cf. Carm. Conv. 891 
PMG, discussed below). Alexandrian editors had their own 
fallible doctrines about Alcaeus’ language, but these will not 
fully explain the character of our texts. Consider, for 
example, KaTan OOaTO, a very rare but valid early form from 
the Indo-European *sed root, which we read in an papyrus 
fragment of Alcaeus (296b.2).13 It is hard to envision 
someone at some point constructing an accurate, uniform, 
and authoritative corpus of (at least) 10 books of Alcaean 
lyric from a fluid, multiform oral tradition (compare and 
contrast Nagy 2004: 39-40). 


The shorter one posits a purely oral stage of transmission in 
order to account more plausibly for the nature of Alcaeus’ 
surviving texts, the more attractive it becomes to cut out this 
phase, which does suspiciously little explanatory work in any 
framework and raises at least as many questions as it 
answers. If Alcaeus’ poetry could not have been transmitted 
in the form in which we know it through a purely oral 
tradition, then where can we more plausibly locate the 
impetus for its written preservation than with the poet and his 
contemporaries? Who would be equally invested in a lengthy 
poem advocating the execution of Pittacus, a man widely 
remembered as a wise sage in the fifth century if not before 
(Simon. 542.11-12 PMG, Hdt. 1.27)? Writing had a 
distinguished career in the Greek world as “the safest means 
of circulating minority opinions” (Vatri 2017: 52). 


In Alcaeus’ day the Greek alphabet had been around for quite 
a while. His poetry was closely connected to the symposium, 
a social institution which played a key role in the 
development of literacy.14 In 590 mercenaries of Ionian 


heritage serving abroad, people not too much unlike Alcaeus’ 
brother (Alc. 350), recorded for posterity their names and an 
inscription on a statue in Egypt. Their writing has been 
plausibly thought to reflect the informal script known to them 
from papyri (or parchment: Hdt. 5.58).15 


It is rather more than a hop, skip, and a jump from some 
words “hacked out with some military weapon” (Jeffery 
1990: 48) onto an Egyptian statue to 10 books of Lesbian 
lyric. Expert literacy (one type among many) was not 
common in Alcaeus’ day, but aristocrats like Alcaeus were 
proudly not of the common sort (Alc. 6.13—14, 72.12-13, 
130b.5—9). Poetry seems to have been uncommonly 
important to the Lesbian poets (Sapph. 55, 150, P. K6In 
X1.429.1.3-8). Generalizations about “predominantly oral 
cultures” will only get us so far in thinking about such 
people. If the arguments of the last section are sound, then 
(somehow) Alcaeus knew (some lines from) Hesiod’s Work 
and Days. The idea of fixed texts was out there, to use a 
helpfully vague phrase. 


The title of this section is a light-hearted allusion to “the 
Homeric question,” which is really a bundle of related 
questions about how we got our /liad and Odyssey and what 
these texts represent. I mean to suggest a serious connection 
between these two topics, although they must first be 
discussed on their own terms and in their own right. 
Ultimately, the best evidence for a written Alcaean corpus 
comes from within the Greek poetic tradition. On one view 
of literary history, Alcaeus was preceded by, or in the same 
chronological neighborhood as, quite a lot of written poetry, 
including about 27,000 hexameters of the /liad and the 
Odyssey—and also an unknowable quantity of poetry which 
vanished more or less without a trace. The cases for various 
early written texts hang together and support one another. 
Alcaeus is one link in a chain. 


It is reasonable to suppose that our earliest Greek texts have 


especially complex histories. Presumably the Alcaean corpus 
included inauthentic material—as do the corpora of 
Euripides and Juvenal. Perhaps the Alcaean textual tradition 
has been influenced to some degree by faulty ancient 
quotation from memory and a long-lasting performance 
tradition.16 But what is most significant and interesting, from 
both a historical and a literary perspective, is that there 
evidently was a written tradition from around 600 onward. 


Transmission and Reception 


On the view adopted in the last section, the re-performance 
of Alcaeus’ poems presumably began already during his 
lifetime. What was the point of a written text if not in order 
to provide a basis for re-performance? Several Sapphic 
fragments apparently look forward to their own future 
reception, and one corrupt Alcaean fragment might do the 
same implicitly.17 Texts and performances existed alongside 
each other for a long time. We need to come to grips with 
this. 


Athenaeus provides fascinating evidence for one strain in the 
reception of Alcaeus. Discussing Attic drinking songs 
(scolia), he quotes a sentence which we happen to know in a 
somewhat different form from a papyrus of Alcaeus: 


Athenaeus 15.695a Kaibel = Carm. Conv. 891 PMG: 


< > &« yilc xen Katidénv mAdov 
el tic SUvatto Kal maddunv éxot 
énel 6€ x’ Ev mMOvtIw@L VévnTtal 
TMi TAXPESVTL TEEXELV Avayxn. 


One should look out from the land to discern a voyage, if 
one is able and has the ability, but when on the sea one 
must run with the present conditions. 


P. Oxy. 2298 fr. 1 = Alc. 249.3-10: 


] . vda glee] EoSuyov 


Inv yde o[U]x Genov 

Jo Kotéxnv Aftaie 

&€ x yc xef]l mpoténv mA6 ov 

at tic 6Uvota t xal m OA Guay € x on, 
énel 6€ x’ Ev m OV ToL Y ~EvNTaL 

TWi mapgovit tipéxetvt Ava yxa. 

pl] axdava 


... benched ship ... for it is not better ... to control the 
winds ... one should look ahead for a sailing from the 
land, if one can and has the ability, but when one is on the 
sea one must... means ... 


Scholars commonly suppose that Athenaeus drew on a 
sympotic songbook going back to fifth-century Athens, and 
that hypothesis will be pursued here.18 In that text, Alcaeus’ 
words, a generality suitable for any time and every place, had 
sprung free from their original social and poetic context. The 
adaptation (if that is even the right word) does not achieve 
strict fidelity to Alcaeus’ Lesbian dialect. It is not obviously 
aiming for strict fidelity to his exact meaning. 


If Alcaeus’ poems had survived only in texts like this and 
performances deriving from them, then that hypothetical 
process of transmission would have produced something 
radically different from the complex, individualized poems 
that mattered much to Horace around 25 BC (Carm. 1.32.3— 
12). In a fifth-century symposium, would a performance of 
the four lines quoted by Athenaeus have even counted as an 
acceptable response to a request to “sing me a scolion of 
Alcaeus” (Aristophanes 235 PCG; cf. Aristotle Politics 
1285a.35—40)? For Athenaeus, and so perhaps for the 
original users of the songbook, the authorship of Carm. 
Conv. 891 PMG does not seem to have been any more 
important than the authorship of the anonymous scolia 
quoted alongside it (cf. Maltomini and Pernigotti 2002: 63- 
65). We need not make the facile assumption that in antiquity 
literary taste squared neatly with political identity, but the 


solidly democratic sentiments of the scholia (893-896 PMG) 
recorded alongside this Alcaean one suggest that Athenaeus’ 
songbook originated from a context not in natural and 
complete sympathy with the ideology of Alcaeus’ poetic 
corpus (cf. Jones 2014: 245-246, 249 but note Ar. Wasps 
1232-1235). 


There must have been other sorts of Alcaean texts and so 
presumably other sorts of performances relying on them. 
Various pieces of evidence help us to imagine what these 
might have looked like. One of Pindar’s victory odes 
describes how the victor’s father Timocritus, if he were alive, 
would have re-performed Pindar’s poem time and again (N. 
4.13-16). Timocritus would hold a lyre, not a scroll, but he 
would try to reproduce the 96 lines of this poem, which are 
good enough to endure (6-8). Plato’s Protagoras depicts 
leading intellectuals engaged in the close analysis of a long 
and complex work by Simonides (542 PMG), a famous and 
authoritative figure. The existence of even slightly variant 
texts of this substantial piece would vitiate the basis of the 
entire discussion, but nobody has to hand or feels the need 
for a physical text (Pl. Prt. 338e—339e). 


A physical text may not have been an absolutely necessary 
tool for sophisticated performances of Alcaeus,19 but it will 
have often served as their basis. Athenaeus, as we have 
posited, relies on a text which “probably came into being as a 
performance handbook for the would-be symposiast” (Prodi 
and Cazzatto 2016: 10). If a written text of the four lines of 
Carm. Conv. 891 PMG was a useful tool for its performance, 
more complex performances of Alcaeus must then have 
made use of written texts all the more. 


Texts of Alcaeus certainly circulated long before 
Alexandrian scholars produced their authoritative editions of 
the canonical lyric poets. A vase from around 440 depicts 
Sappho with a lyre and a scroll, perhaps of her own poetry.20 
Herodotus, writing around 430, conceives of one Alcaean 


poem as a written letter, and the natural inference is that he 
knew this poem as a written text: “Alcaeus composed these 
things in a song and sent it off (€mt10el) to Mytilene 
announcing his own experience to his companion 
Melanippus” (5.95 compare and contrast Ceccarelli 2013: 
32). Aristophanes’ allusions to Alcaeus might capitalize on 
his audiences’ knowledge of the most popular snippets 
which, like the lines quoted by Athenaeus, had entered the 
repertoire of oral sympotic performance, but the comedian’s 
own reading may have included the Lesbian poets.21 
Aristophanes’ Agathon cites Alcaeus as a well-known 
ancestor in literary history—and as a validating precedent for 
his own outlandish appearance (Ar. Thesm. 160-163 with 
Austin and Olson 2004: 109-112). The comically erudite 
tragedian helps us to imagine an early branch of the text- 
based reception of Alcaeus concentrated among those with 
social and intellectual pretensions. 


Rather than supposing that the oral reception of Alcaeus was 
at some point replaced by a text-based reception, we might 
do better to envision a shifting array of interactions between 
texts and performances from early on. The first texts of 
Alcaeus to travel beyond Lesbos perhaps served as basis for 
recitation and performance in educational and sympotic 
contexts.22 The formal book trade, when it developed to 
meet rising demand, presumably trafficked not just in 
relatively countercultural intellectuals like Anaxagoras (PI. 
Ap. 26d-e) but also in major lyric poets like Alcaeus. Pre- 
Alexandrian quotations of the two major Lesbian poets point 
to texts not radically different in content or language from the 
Alexandrian editions (Nicosia (1976): 247-250). Theocritus 
drew on extensive texts for his densely allusive poems 
evoking the language and substance of Alcaeus and Sappho 
(Theoc. 28-31). A Cologne papyrus published in 2004 offers 
fascinating new evidence for what such texts might have 
looked like. This papyrus predates Alexandrian editorial 
work of Sappho and contains metrically and thematically 


related poems in a different order. The Cologne papyrus 
overlaps with a post-Alexandrian papyrus for parts of 12 
lines and therein agrees in all but orthographic minutiae.23 


We should acknowledge that pre-Alexandrian texts were 
crucial to the transmission and reception of Alcaeus and 
admit that we know very little about what these looked like. 
Our own experience of the modern book trade may not put us 
in the best position to appreciate the diversity of forms which 
ancient texts could assume.24 Both isolated individual poems 
and a gargantuan corpus of 10 whole books might strike us 
as equally implausible candidates for the normal mode of the 
pre-Alexandrian dissemination of Alcaeus. In fact, it is far 
from clear that one is justified in speaking of a “normal 
mode” for a phenomenon which covered centuries of cultural 
change. 


We are mostly in the dark about the fine-grained mechanics 
of Alcaeus’ pre-Alexandrian reception, but on a larger scale 
it is clear that his reception was a fundamentally continuous 
phenomenon. The Lesbian poets, as we have noted, had 
already attained sufficient prominence abroad to be depicted 
on Athenian vases from the late sixth and early fifth century. 
The robust overlap in the prosopography of early lyric poets 
cited in Herodotus and Old Comedy suggests that a lyric 
canon of sorts had started to crystalize remarkably early.25 
Peripatetic and Alexandrian scholars, who all pursued a 
basically conservative overarching program of literary 
research and presumed an audience who knew of and cared 
about the poetic texts that they wrote about and edited, paid 
careful attention to Alcaeus in part because he had already 
been regarded as an important figure.26 His inclusion in the 
Alexandrian canon was the formal culmination of a lengthy, 
decentralized process which we can only sketch in broad 
outline. 


Alcaean Poetics 


Why do we have Alcaeus’ poems? In other words, if these 
texts were written around 600, why are they, unlike the vast 
majority of verse that must have been sung in that period, 
still around for us to read some 2,600 years later—even if 
only in papyrus scraps and isolated quotations? Alcaeus’ 
songs were obviously related to the circumstances of his 
contemporary Lesbos; just as obviously, they were also 
capable of interesting people far removed from that particular 
time and place. This section takes a closer look at two very 
different fragments in order to provide a better sense of the 
character of Alcaeus’ poetry. 


Fr. 298.1-23 


dpa] oavtac aloxtv[vov]ta ta phvéixa, 
Inv 6€ nepRddAovt’ [A] vayKa<v> 
GQul@evi AoBoAtor nmé&[xn]lav: 

] . Ayatoto’ fc modu BEATEPOV 
BEoo]VANVIA KOTEKTAVOV: 
nlagmAéovtec Aliyaic 

Etuxov PadAdooac: 

€v vouwl Mpraue nmdic 
A]9@avéac MOoAVAdt60¢ 

] €nomméva vyevya, 

Sduopé]veec S& nOAtv Enntov 
]..[..-]oac AatgoRoév t’ Apa 

].v, olpoya 6’ A[n]v tElxeoe 
Kall naideav Atta 

Aapdavilov méStov KAaTNXE: 
A]Uooav HAS’ OAdav Exov 

Gyvac HéAAadoc, A Géwv 
OvAaTJOLOL BEOOUAGLOL MdvtTov 

] TATA poKaeov MEMUKE: 

xépopeolot 6’ Gypoty moeeevixav &Aov 
HOPESCTOKOLOAV AYGAYATL 

0 Aéxpoc, od!’ EbELGE 

nal6a AjJioc nmoAépw doté<p>pav ... 


... Shaming those who have done unjust things ... put a 
thick noose around the neck ... stoning. [For truly it 
would have been] better by far for the Greeks [if] they had 
killed [a man who] did sacrilege to the gods; [for in that 
case] as they sailed past Aigae they would have met with 
a sea that was [rather gentler. But] in the temple the 
daughter of Priam [was embracing the statue] of Athena, 
the giver of booty, and clasped onto its chin. Enemies 
were moving through the city ... [they killed] ... and 
Daiphobus as well, and wailing [came] from the wall, and 
the cry of children filled the Dardanian plain. [Ajax] came 
with his destructive madness [into the temple] of holy 
Pallas, who is [most dread] of all gods to sacrilegious 
[mortals]. The Locrian seized the maiden with both hands 
as she stood by the ... statue ... and he did not fear the 
daughter of Zeus, giver of war ... 


Lost Trojan epics also recounted Ajax’s crime and Athena’s 
retribution. We cannot assume that Alcaeus drew directly on 
these poems but we can assume that he retells a story already 
familiar to his audience and suppose with some probability 
that this story was, for them, associated with the epic 
genre.27 


Alcaeus mobilizes the resources of tradition for a specific 
purpose in the here and now. An architecture of three 
mutually illuminating parts, which fit together in both 
obvious and unobvious ways, structures this piece and much 
Greek lyric: a situation in the present, a story from the past, 
and a trans-historical lesson binding them together.28 As the 
Greeks ought to have destroyed Ajax and thereby saved 
themselves from divine anger, so the community ought to kill 
Pittacus, who is now apparently very much alive and directly 
addressed in line 47. “The collective danger of sacrilege is 
the main theme” (Gagné 2013: 222). 


Combining abstract ethical vocabulary with gruesome 
physical detail, the first preserved lines of the fragment 


evidently involve death by stoning, a symbolically rich form 
of public violence.29 The notional addressee does not seem 
to be just Alcaeus’ faction. Elsewhere he recounts how the 
Mytileneans together heaped praise on Pittacus and installed 
him as “tyrant” (348); here he urges them to execute Pittacus 
together. Exhorting his fellow citizens to do away with a 
member of the community, the poet tells a story in which the 
categories of friend and enemy are dangerously fluid. 
Athena, “giver of much spoils” (9) and “giver of war” (23), 
helped the Greeks to take Troy, but she now becomes their 
deadly foe (cf. Eur. Tro. 65-70). The Greeks slaughter the 
Trojans but would have done better to have dispatched one of 
their own. 


This is a poem in part about legitimate and illegitimate 
violence. Physical space helps to articulate the line between 
them as Ajax’s crime is cast against a wider background of 
destruction. The cries of doomed and dying Trojans spill out 
from their city to fill up the surrounding landscape (15). 
Alcaeus sets his audience outside Troy as the whole city is 
taken (Q[z]U teixeoc, 13, “from the wall,” focalized from 
outside). The Greeks sweep through the town slaying their 
enemies, but Ajax oversteps the limit by bringing violence 
into Athena’s sacred temple. In another poem Alcaeus relates 
how he himself fled from fighting and, like Cassandra, 
sought refuge in sacred space (130b). 


While other accounts of the fall of Troy portray various 
misdeeds perpetrated by various Greeks, Alcaeus’ version 
spotlights Ajax alone as the sole reason for their disastrous 
journey homeward. Like several other Lesbian poems, this 
one uses Trojan myth to reflect on individual responsibility 
and communal life. Ajax’s “destructive madness” (16) turns 
out to be destructive to many others besides himself as 
Athena wreaks havoc on the Greek fleet because of one 
man’s impiety (24—27, 38-39). Less obviously, individual 
malfeasance also lies behind the destruction of Troy. The 
transgression of Paris, whom Alcaeus elsewhere labels a 


“host-deceiving man” (283.4—5), eventually leads to the 
downfall of his community—men (298.12), women (8), and 
children (14). Two other Alcaean fragments identify Helen 
as the cause of collective destruction for the Trojans (42, 
283). Here the death of Deiphobus (298.12), her second 
husband after Paris, marks her recovery, the goal of the 
Greeks’ whole 10-year campaign.30 Alcaeus’ account of the 
end of the Trojan war glances all the way back to its start. 


In another poem Alcaeus calls for the divine punishment of 
Pittacus, who broke an oath (129.9—24; cf. 67, 130b.21—2, 
167.1); in this poem he urges his fellow citizens to punish 
Pittacus themselves in order to prevent divine punishment 
from falling on them. Elsewhere Alcaeus attributes heart- 
rending civil strife to the malevolent will of some one of the 
Olympian gods who “leads the people into delusion and 
grants lovely glory to Pittacus” (70.11—13); in this fragment, 
by contrast, Athena underwrites a particular form of divine 
justice.31 A grim theology links the story of Ajax to Alcaeus’ 
present. Cassandra grasps Athena’s statue as if supplicating a 
body of flesh and blood,32 but the goddess herself does not 
respond, as a human bystander might, by providing 
immediate help. Her statue stands by as her suppliant is 
dragged away and her temple is violated. Only later does she 
spring into action and take revenge by stirring up a storm. 
For both the Trojans and the Greeks, divine retribution for 
injustice does not come immediately or in a readily 
predictable way. For both the Trojans and the Greeks, and 
potentially also for the Mytileneans, suffering eventually 
lands on many more besides the principal wrongdoer.33 
Athena once long ago showed herself to be “[most dread] of 
all gods to sacrilegious [mortals]” (18-19), and she remained 
so on Lesbos around 600 and long after. 


Fr. 119.1-16 


tic t’ W nov 
Elay Las) <1] 


moeéoKeO’ W[ 
6atyov’ Avattiol[ 


Sevovtocg ovdéév + xal [yYA]o Avoit [ac 

tdc oic €.[.]u.[’]o’ GAA’ Eple] Oev 
ou [ 

MQUOGOL, KOKOvV O€[... .~]Ovtal[v 

ol tt 6Uvat Kotex[... .]O°- 


ool pév [y]de Hld]n mepRéBaltlar 
xepo[voc 
K]al xéenoc boclole He 
ouvaly] aypet [ar 
tO KAGppa 6’ &Andoa, KdAOV yd[fC, 
o]Ux OA[t]yatc otaptAaic Evetxni[v 
-]V[.], totactac ydo An’ dyné [Aw 
.Juc yY...l oOkomLép[ 
to] eEBNEL EN Spdém[olotv otaic 
Ope] axac Wpotépaic Eoloatic. 


Who ... says ... would provide, o ... blameless god ... in 
no way lacking. For your folly ... but [pay attention] to 
me and stop, evil ... if you can ... restrain. For your time 
has already gone by, and all the fruit that there was has 
been gathered, but there is hope that the shoot, for it is 
beautiful, will bear larger clusters indeed ... from such a 
vine... I am afraid lest they harvest grapes that are unripe. 


This poem invites its audience to decode a sustained 
metaphor—and the state of our text makes that task 
especially difficult for us. These lines have attracted less 
attention than similarly well-preserved pieces of Aeolic lyric, 
no doubt in large because we are sure neither whether this 
fragment is the work of Alcaeus or Sappho nor what it is 
even about. The case for Alcaean authorship is more often 
taken to be the stronger, and with good reason.34 Comparing 
other poems of Alcaeus (6, 73), some scholars posit that here 
too we have an elaborate political allegory, but such 
interpretations are simply too complicated to carry robust 
conviction (e.g., Page 1955: 242n3). The concerns of this 


fragment are more probably erotic rather than civic. The 
conceit of women as nature to be cultivated and harvested is 
well attested in earlier texts (Swift 2016a) and also in later 
ones, including a few which may well allude to this very 
fragment.35 


The remnants of other poems preserved on the same papyrus 
support an erotic interpretation. Fr. 120 apparently addresses 
a man who has married before he reached the appropriate 
age. Fr. 117 also concerns sexual ethics: “one might as well 
toss into the swell of the grey sea whatever one gives to a 
prostitute” (26-27; cf. Archil. dub. 302). Like some other 
Alcaean papyri, this one seems to contain poems of related 
content. 


Lines 9-10 offer the best clue for identifying the addressee of 
our fragment. Like the woman addressed in Archilochus 188, 
this seems to be a woman past her prime who has already 
been “used up” by men (cf. Archilochus 189, probably from 
the same poem as 188). Her “folly” (5) will then be an 
inability to control herself (8) and an attempt to extend her 
erotic career beyond its proper limit (cf. Hor. Odes 3.15). 
The “fruit” (10) in question seems to be not, as elsewhere, 
the children that sex produces but rather sex itself.36 


In lines 11 focus shifts from a woman past her prime to a 
woman before her prime. What was the connection between 
them? tO kAGupa (11) here might refer to a “cutting” taken 
from one plant and used to propagate a new vine (cf. 
Pomeroy 1994: 335). The attractive younger woman who 
promises to produce an abundance of fruit would then be the 
daughter of the older woman previously addressed. Whereas 
one of Sappho’s marriage songs compares a young bride to a 
ripening apple which men wanted to, but could not, harvest 
(105a), Alcaeus fears lest men pluck this young woman’s 
fruits before they are ripe. The plural subject of the verb 
looks significant (Spoq[w]oiv, 15, “they harvest’). Alcaeus’ 
intra-familial comparison of expired and premature beauty 


would recall Archilochus’ “Cologne Epode” (196a), in which 
the speaker spurns the “overripe” (26) Neoboule, whose 
charms have withered (27—28), as he successfully seduces 
her younger sister. 


Like Archilochus’ poem, ours has a cutting invective edge. 
The speaker affects to be offering advice, but his message is 
not friendly (cf. Odes 3.15). Whereas Alcaeus 298 elevates 
contemporary Mytilenean politics to the level of heroic myth 
and situates it within a timeless theological framework, this 
fragment deploys an earthy metaphor to discuss ephemeral 
erotic appeal with brutal levity. Both very different poems 
draw on the narrative and metaphorical stock of tradition to 
address a situation in the present and probably invited 
Alcaeus’ first audiences to unite in defining themselves 
against an outsider. Both eventually traveled far beyond 
Alcaeus’ circle to stand together within a diverse poetic 
corpus. 


oh ok 


This chapter has tried to come to grips with two issues which 
are perhaps, in the broadest possible context, the two 
strangest things about Alcaeus: firstly, that someone so early 
in Greek history was responsible for so much written poetry; 
secondly, that such topical poetry went on to achieve such a 
widespread and lasting reception. Investigating these puzzles 
might in the end allow us not only to understand better 
Alcaeus’ work but also win a measure of new understanding 
into the cultures which produced and valued it. 


FURTHER READING 


Page (1955) remains fundamental. Résler (1980) is the best 
monograph on Alcaeus and among the most influential books 
on early Greek lyric generally. Burnett (1983) provides a 
reading of many of the most extensive fragments. The text 
with commentary of Liberman (1999) is excellent but 
necessarily somewhat circumscribed by its format. A full- 


scale commentary, based on a firsthand re-inspection of the 
papyri, would be a monumental undertaking serving a real 
need. On the early transmission and canonization of lyric see 
now Hadjimichael (2019). 
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1 For Alcaeus’ political and social context see Caciagli 2011 as 
well as Hall (Chapter 6) in this volume. For mythical and erotic 
themes see Meyerhoff 1984 and Vetta 1982, respectively. In 
this chapter Sappho and Alcaeus are cited by the numeration in 
Campbell’s Loeb unless noted. Iambic and elegiac poets are 
cited from West’s second edition. 


2 Liberman 1999: xiv—xxiii and Hutchinson 2001: 187-188 offer 
concise discussions of Alcaeus’ date; cf. P. Oxy. 2506 fr. 98a 
(= Alc. 306Ae Voigt), an ancient discussion of Alcaean 
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Budelmann 201 8a. 


3 See Bowie 1981, West 1982: 29-34, and Tribulato 2008a as well 
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Yatromanolakis 2007: 169-171. 
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“Tithonus Poem” (so Rawles 2006: 6—7 and Janko 2017b: 280- 
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12 E.g., €v oTPeorv Ertomoev (Sapph. 31.6); Ev otfO[E]orv 
[€]mt[ dao (Alc. 283.3); cf. Bowie 1981: 41-46. 
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explanation of the text. W. S. Barrett, in the margin of his copy 
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Lesb[ian] equiv[alent] of Att[ic] eloato (esedsato).” Barrett 
also writes: “? map’ €Adou0’ Epoéooalio] <1 > Kat{a}fooato.” 
But the transmitted text is supported by €eoo0ato (Od. 14.295), 
now correctly printed by West (2017) 302. The position of o¢ 
(Alc. 296b.1) and “Wackernagel’s law” further supports, but 
does not guarantee, the idea that Aphrodite is directly addressed 
in the vocative in the opening words of the poem. 


14 See Janko 2017a: 160-164, Wecowski 2017, and Chapter 5 in 
this volume. 


15 Meiggs and Lewis 1969: 12-13, Harris 1989: 60, Jeffery 1990: 
48. Sappho’s “Brothers Poem” may now fuel daydreams of 
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basis of such fantasies see Lewis 1974: 85-88 and Moller 2010: 
33-36, 54-60. 


16 Cf. Graziosi and Haubold 2015 on Homer and de Kreij 2016 on 
Sappho. Obeloi (markings used to designate text which has 


been added) on P. K6lIn II.59 may indicate that Alc. 298.25-31 
were considered spurious in antiquity (Hutchinson 2001: 224— 
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17 Sapph. 55, 65, 147, 193; cf. Alc. 309 with Liberman 1999: 231. 


18 Wilamowitz 1900: 37, Van Der Valk 1974: 1, Fabbro 1995: 
xxiv—v, Maltomini and Pernigotti 2002. Note generalizing lines 
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variations) in the Theognidea (Selle 2008: 212-226). Is Carm. 
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Finnegan (1977): 160-168. 


19 Cf. Aelian fr. 187 with Ford 2003: 22—23. For memorization 
see the material collected in Pelliccia 2003. One may add the 
story of how the forgetful Calvisius Sabinus owned a slave 
dedicated to the memorization of (all of) Alcaeus (Sen. Ep. 
27.5-6). 


20 Yatromanolakis 2007: 146-160. Various theories have been 
advanced, but the words on her scroll remain puzzling. 


21 Wasps 1232-5 with Alc. 141, Birds 1410-1411 with Alc. 345. 
For Aristophanes as a reader see now Zogg 2017. 


22 Cf. Thgn. 237-254, Pind. Pyth. 6.47-9, Ar. Nub. 961-972, 
1354-1362, 235 PCG, Pl. Prt. 325e—327b, Novokhatko 2015: 
5-6, 16-18. 


23 See Liberman 2007: 50-52, Hammerstaedt (2009). Like these 
scholars, Iam not convinced by those who argue that the papyri 
preserve different versions of the “Tithonus Poem.” See further 
Benelli 2017: 269-278, Budelmann (2018b): 146-148. 


24 See e.g., P. Mich. inv. 3498 + 3250b recto, 3250c recto, 3250a 
and c recto a list of poetic incipits, including some from 


Alcaeus (Borges and Sampson 2012: 12-18). 
25 Herodotus: Donelli 2016: 11-12; comedy: Carey 2011: 457-60. 


26 Peripatetic: Alc. T 14, 16, 28 Liberman; Alexandrian: Acosta- 
Hughes 2010: 13440. 


27 Od. 4.502, Sack of Ilion arg. 3, Returns arg. 3 GEF, van Erp 
Taalman Kip 1984: 125-127, Davies 1988b, Pallantza 2005: 
47-56, Danek 2015: 357-359. In the Sack of Ilion, Ajax 
avoided lapidation by fleeing to Athena’s altar (cf. Alc. 298.3, 
306Ah Voigt). 


28 Cf. Archilochus’ “Telephus Poem,” Alcm. 1.34-40 PMGF, 
Sapph. 16, Pind. O/. 2.15—24, Fowler 1987: 58-63. 


29 Cf. I]. 3.57 (potential stoning of Paris), Hdt. 5.37—-8 (the 
Mytileneans stone a tyrant), Gras (1984). Another Alcaean 
fragment apparently addresses the Mytileneans as a group and 
urges them to nip tyranny in the bud (74 with the scholia; cf. 
Solon 3). Perhaps Alcaeus’ poems reached those on Lesbos less 
predisposed to his political agenda. 


30 Little Iliad arg. 2, Sack of Troy arg. 2 GEF; cf. Od. 
8.516-520. As far as we can tell, Deiphobus was the only 
Trojan male singled out by name in Alcaeus’ poem (298.12). 
[Thgn.] 1231-1234 pairs the Trojans and Locrian Ajax as 
victims of destructive Eros. 


31 Parker 1983: 255: “deity in different Greek authors, sometimes 
in the same author, seems to operate at different levels: it 
guards the moral order, rewarding the good and punishing the 
bad; it upholds the formal rights of gods against men; as fate or 
the inscrutable divine will it makes occurrences inevitable; and 
it represents the random malicious element in the universe that 
causes the good to suffer and the bad to prosper.” Similarly, at 
length, Versnel 2011. 


32 Cf. Naiden 2006: 47-50. Athena was worshiped in Homeric 
and historical Troy: //. 6.297-311, Hdt. 7.43, Xen. Hel. 1.1.4. 
Rose 2014: 54-59 supposes that a temple for her was standing 
in Alcaeus’ day. 


33 Delayed divine punishment: Garvie 1986: 61; the dangers of 
sailing with even one impious man: Parker 1983: 9, who 
generalizes that “there was, in Greek belief, no such thing as 
non-contagious religious danger” (257). 


34 See especially Lentini 1999, 2001. Liberman 1999: Ixxxvii—xci, 
2007: 55-56 advanced and then retracted the most developed 
arguments for Sapphic authorship. 


35 Ou~akoc Wudic, “unripe grape” (Theoc. 11.21; cf. Alc. 119.16); 
tolle cupidinem | immitis uvae, “renounce the desire for the 
unripe grape” (Hor. Odes 2.5.9-10; cf. Alc. 119.15-16); 
tandem nequitiae fige modum tuae, “at last put an end to 
your wantonness” (Hor. Odes 3.15.2; cf. Alc. 119.5-7), 
addressed to an old woman whose daughter is more suited for 
erotic and sympotic pursuits. If the interpretation adopted above 
is correct, Alcaeus fr. 119 emerges as a primary intertext for 
this Horatian ode. 


36 Contrast Men. Pk. 1013-1014, reflecting the formulaic 
language of betrothal: “I give her to you for the harvesting of 
legitimate children.” 


CHAPTER 20 
Ibycus and Anacreon1 


Ettore Cingano 


Ibycus 


Life and Works 


By the sixth century BC, lyric poetry was flourishing in the 
Western colonies, notably in Sicily with Stesichorus (see 
Finglass (Chapter 16) in this volume), and in Magna Graecia 
with Ibycus, a native of Rhegium, a Chalcidian foundation 
(second half of the eighth century BC) on the Strait with a 
presence of colonists from Messene.2 The city was a 
prominent place for trade, and had an important religious 
center dating from the sixth century BC; in that period at 
Rhegium the Homeric epics were interpreted by Theagenes, 
an early pioneer of literary and philological criticism. The 
dialect of Rhegium was mixed, containing Chalcedonian and 
Doric elements, and the ancients characterized Ibycus’ 
dialect as eminently Doric (see de Kreij (Chapter 10) in this 
volume). The date of Ibycus is controversial: ancient sources 
disagree on the time of his journey to Samos and on the 
identity of the tyrant Polycrates for whom he composed an 
enkomion: in a passage likely to be corrupt, the Byzantine 
lexicon Suda places his stay in Samos under the patronage of 
a Polycrates in the first half of the sixth century BC, in the 
time of the Lydian king Croesus (564/560 BC, 54th 
Olympiad). On the other hand, according to Eusebius, Ibycus 
reached his poetic akmé in the second half of the sixth 
century, in the sixtieth Olympiad (540/539 BC), and 
Herodotus (3.121.1) brings Polycrates in connection with 
Anacreon and with the Persian king Cambyses (ca. 530-522 
BC).3 The latter chronology is more plausible, insofar as it 


allows us: a) to synchronize Ibycus with Anacreon, who also 
sojourned at the court of Polycrates and was slightly younger 
than Ibycus (see below); b) to account for the tone and 
meaning of the address to a young Polycrates in the closing 
of his ode (S 151). Considering that Polycrates accessed to 
power as a tyrant in 533 BC and was murdered by the satrap 
Oroetes in 522 BC, the composition of the enkomion can 
roughly be placed between 540 and 530 BC. 


The poetic output of Ibycus was arranged in seven books by 
the Alexandrian grammarians, with no further indication 
concerning the length and genre of his poems and the 
presence of a title. Compared to Stesichorus, whose poems 
were arranged in 26 books and cited by title, the number of 
Ibycus’ books is limited and may also reflect the much 
smaller size of his poems. The love poems appear to have 
been quite short, similarly to those of Anacreon; a more 
substantial length is implied by two incomplete triadic poems 
containing a mythical narrative, the ode to Polycrates (S 151) 
which must have exceeded 52 lines, and another fragmentary 
poem (S 166) exceeding 42 lines. Still, even these surely did 
not match the impressive length of some poems by 
Stesichorus (more than 1300 lines). 


The classification of Ibycus’ poems must have been 
problematic: they are cited by book number in few ancient 
sources, but we also have evidence that some poems 
composed for individuals (enkomia or skolia) were referred 
to by the name of the addressee, as with fr. 289 (“in the poem 
to Gorgias’’) and in a papyrus scrap bearing the title Kallias 
(S 221), a practice unattested but for the epinicians of the late 
archaic poets. Since the editorial practice of the Alexandrian 
scholars varied from one poet of the lyric canon to the other, 
the scarce extant evidence suggests that other poems may 
have been classified differently, according to the genre. We 
know that Ibycus composed at least one dithyramb (fr. 296), 
and a few papyrus fragments indicate that he may also have 
composed epinicians. 


Ibycus can be related in various ways to the other major lyric 
poets: in the ancient sources he is often included with 
Alcaeus and Anacreon in the lyric triad of the erotic- 
sympotic poets;4 besides, if he initiated the epinician genre, 
he can effectively be taken as a forerunner of the three later 
praise poets, Simonides, Pindar, and Bacchylides. Moreover, 
despite the different length of their poems and the fact that 
Stesichorus’ poems look ostensibly closer to the world of 
epic, Ibycus was often paired or even confused with 
Stesichorus in antiquity, for reasons related to proximity in 
time and place (they were both active in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia in the sixth century BC), to the common use of a 
Doric dialect combined with Chalcedonian features, and to 
the sharing of several heroic themes (although probably with 
a different narrative technique), centered for example on the 
war at Troy (/liupersis, Nostoi), on the deeds of individual 
heroes (Heracles, Jason, and Meleager), on the birth of 
Athena.5 These elements explain why the authorship of a 
poem on the funeral games of Pelias was disputed between 
the two poets, until Athenaeus (4.172de) assigned it to 
Stesichorus on the ground of a quotation by a third poet, 
Simonides (Simon. PMG 564/fr. 273 P; cf. Stes. frr. 1-4F). 
However, since a lyric fragment on papyrus attributed to 
Ibycus by the majority of scholars lists a few heroes who 
competed at the funeral games for Pelias, it is possible that 
two lyric narratives on the Games for Pelias were circulating 
in Western Greece, an expanded poem by Stesichorus, and a 
more concise and selective account by Ibycus.6 To date, no 
evidence is provided from the extant fragments to support the 
view expressed by F.W. Schneidewin in 1833, and accepted 
by several scholars, that Ibycus started his career composing 
long heroic poems under the influence of Stesichorus, and 
shifted toward shorter sympotic and erotic poems in the 
course of his stay at Samos at the court of Polycrates. 


Myth, Praise, and Lyric Poetry 


The relation of Ibycus to the heroic themes of epic poetry is 
made clear in his longest extant poem, the enkomion of 
Polycrates (S 151) composed mainly of dactylic cola, whose 
beginning is missing (at least the stanza of the first triad): it is 
therefore difficult to tell whether the occasion of the poem 
was mentioned in the proem, as was the usual practice in 
praise poetry. The first lines of the papyrus (1-9) offer a 
précis of the war at Troy with a reference to the plans of 
Zeus which is reminiscent of the Cypria, the first poem of the 
Trojan epic cycle (cf. Cypria, fr. 1 Bernabé). There follows 
what looks like a transition to the present time, with a first- 
person statement by the poet (vb]v 5€ uot) declaring his 
intention not to deal with the facts at Troy (line 10 “but now 
it is not my heart’s wish to sing of Paris, deceiver of his host 
...),7 nor with the main heroes, exemplified by Agamemnon 
(14-22). Surprisingly, after the mention of the leader of the 
expedition comes another long break, contrasting the 
boundless poetic skill of the Muses with the limits of a 
mortal man in embarking on a detailed narrative of the 
Trojan war (23-31). As further proved by the mention of the 
“great number of ships that came from Aulis across the 
Aegean sea from Argos to ... Troy” (27-29), the whole 
passage clearly points back to the Homeric invocation to the 
Muses preceding the Catalogue of Ships in the /liad (2.484— 
93), while also hinting at some Hesiodic passages. Yet, 
instead of moving on to a new theme of song as implied by 
this second dismissal of the Trojan story, Ibycus proceeds to 
mention the Greeks’ arrival at Troy and the two best Greek 
warriors celebrated by Homer, Achilles, and Ajax (32-35). 


As a matter of fact, properly speaking, a clear-cut rejection of 
the epic themes of the //iad never occurs in the poem: the 
protracted praeteritio appears to be used as a foil which 
allows Ibycus to recall the main warlike theme of the most 
celebrated epic while slowly unveiling his poetics and the 
gist of his lyric narrative. With great skill and timing, at the 
turn of the last triad Ibycus operates an internal shift toward a 


different view of the heroic world, where the two sides of the 
war are reconciled in the name of beauty and youth (cf. the 
juxtaposition of “Trojans and Greeks” (Tp@ec A[a]vaoi 7’) 
at line 44). Surfacing from a minor local tradition rooted in 
North-eastern Peloponnese, the little-known Sicyonian and 
Argive heroes Zeuxippos and Cyanippos, who are absent in 
Homer, are projected on the Trojan scene and singled out as 
an everlasting example of beauty, to be surpassed only by the 
unrivalled beauty of the Trojan Troilos (36-45), the youngest 
of Priam’s sons killed by Achilles, as Homer recalls in the 
only occurrence of the name in the poem (//. 24.257). Here 
Ibycus departs from the epic-Homeric tradition in many 
ways: by giving pre-eminence to beauty over prowess in war, 
by harmonizing Greeks and Trojans in acknowledging the 
unmatched beauty of Troilus, and by rejecting the weigh of 
the Iliad, which singled out Achilles as first, and Nireus as 
second in beauty in the Greek army. In a subtle way, the 
beauty of the young Trojan boy is thus celebrated over the 
beauty of Greek Achilles, who was the slayer of Troilos in a 
famous episode narrated in the epic Cypria and by Ibycus 
himself in another poem (cf. S 224.4—10); its popularity is 
attested by many Greek vases (and on Etruscan tombs) from 
the sixth century BC onward (for instance in the magnificent 
Francois Vase, ca. 570 BC). 


The extended celebration of beauty effects the transition to 
the closing of the poem (46-48) where its occasion is 
revealed (or re-stated, if it was announced in the missing 
proem): “Among them you too, Polycrates, will have 
immortal fame for beauty forever, as according to my song 
and fame” (... KAéoc APOrtov EEcic/We Kat’ Ao1dsav kal 
€uOv KAéOc).8 These verses reveal that the main purpose of 
Ibycus is to praise the young Polycrates, whose beauty 
recalls that of the young heroes at Troy: the word for 
“beauty” K@AAcoc at line 46 picks up the adjective “most 
beautiful” (k@AA1]otoc) applied to Cyanippos at line 37, and 
the “lovely form” (€pd[e]ooav pop@av) of Troilos at lines 


44-45. 


The poem is neatly structured through the contrast between 
two cities and armies, Troy and Argos/Greece (cf. 2, 8, 14, 
19, 29, 37, vs 3, 27, 28, 37), and through a network of heroic 
names carefully grouped by three, and topped at the 
beginning by the name of the one and only cause of the war, 
Helen (5). The Trojan triad of Paris, Cassandra, and Priam 
(1, 10-13) is contrasted with the triad of the most 
representative Greek leaders (20-34, Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Ajax Telamonios), which is then dismissed in favor of a truly 
innovative triad, unifying Greeks and Trojans and reflecting 
at one time Ibycus’ poetics and the encomiastic nature of the 
poem: the beautiful pair of Zeuxippos and Cyanippos, and 
the utmost beauty of Trojan Troilos. The war theme of the 
expedition against Troy is here reshaped in order to represent 
the transition from the world of heroic epic to the context of 
encomiastic lyric poetry. 


The elaborate texture of the final lines effectively singles out 
patron and poet, who alone has the power to bestow 
immortal fame onto the addressee by way of his song.9 The 
anonymous and elusive poetic persona of the Homeric bard 
praising heroes from a distant past has given way to a pan- 
Hellenic poet fully aware of the persuasive/celebrative power 
of his song, and of the praise-expectations of tyrants, dynasts, 
and aristocrats in his own times. As far as we can tell, 
Ibycus’ poem underlies for the first time the idea that a poet 
praises an individual in exchange for xenia (hospitality) or 
for a fee.10 The privileged bond between patron and poet will 
become a recurrent theme in the epinician poetry of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, while the power to perpetuate the fame of 
glorious deeds is stressed by Simonides in the Plataea elegy, 
where a parallel is created between the victory of the Greeks 
over the Trojans and their present victory over the Persians 
(Simon. fr. el. 11 W2, 15-28 G0d]vatov ... KAgoc~KAéOG ] ...| 
COavato(v)). Ibycus’ final statement finds a parallel in the 
poetic self-awareness displayed by Theognis in his elegiac 


verses to Cyrnus (236-253), albeit in a different social 
context. His relation to the addressee is not based on 
patronage, but on eros: the everlasting verses of the unhappy 
erastés Theognis are dedicated to his eromenos, whose name 
will receive “immortal fame” (KAéoc ... ApOitov, 245— 
246).11 


Encomiastic Love 


Ibycus appears to have composed mainly poems for 
individuals rather than for communities such as cities or 
religious places. The tone and subject matter of his praise 
seem to have changed according to the addressee: other 
poems display a more explicit erotic tone and content than 
the praise of beauty in the ode to Polycrates. Along with 
some preserved fragments (mostly frr. 286—288), the tattered 
papyrus findings of the last decades—POxy 2637, 2735 and 
3538—have confirmed that eros was at the center of his 
poetry and clarified why he was labeled as “crazed with love 
for boys” by the ancients.12 A common feature of several 
sympotic poems (skolia or enkomia) is the presence of myths 
centered on love and passion, such as the love between 
Rhadamantys and Talos (fr. 309), the abduction of 
Ganymede by Zeus in the ode to Gorgias which also recalled 
the story of Tithonos abducted by Dawn (fr. 289a), the 
wedding between Achilles and Medea in the afterlife, in the 
Elysian plain (fr. 291), another poem recalling the death of 
Troilos and comparing him to the gods (S 224), and the 
seduction of Menelaos by Helen during the sack of Troy (fr. 
296, see below). Although nearly no verses survive from 
these poems, it is a safe guess that the myths were strongly 
related to the genre and occasion of the poems. Considering 
that Ibycus also narrated the story of the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, the young sister of Troilos, at the hands of 
Neoptolemus over the tomb of Achilles (fr. 307), one 
wonders if in that case too her death was connected to eros: 
according to some later sources, Achilles’ desire for her was 


the cause of his death in an ambush in the sanctuary of 
Thymbraean Apollo (cf. Lycophr. Alex. 323-329; scholl. 
Eur. Hec. 41; Troad. 16 Schw.). 


If Ibycus’ mostly attested topics deal with love, one should 
however be wary not to take at face value as 
autobiographical insights the passionate statements found in 
his poems, and attribute them to a genuine love relation with 
the various addressees (e.g., Euryalus, Gorgias, Callias). As 
was acutely noted long ago by F.G. Welcker, his love poems 
(called paideioi hymnoi or paidika) must be firmly placed 
within the context of the symposium and of the highly 
sophisticated and conventional language of praise poetry. 13 
Along with wine and song, the erotic element cannot but be 
one of the main ingredients in the sympotic praise of young 
boys whose only credit resided in beauty and grace: it should 
be taken as “... a conventional form of communal praise and 
affirmation of social pre-eminence.”’14 Nevertheless, Ibycus’ 
relation to his addressees must have been different from 
Alcaeus—who was also credited with erotic songs (although 
very little has survived)—insofar as it was not based on a 
bond of hetaireia and the sharing of political views and 
initiatives: no interconnection between homoeroticism and 
politics seems implied, although the Polycrates ode 
undoubtedly fulfilled a propagandistic purpose, given the 
social and political status of the addressee. The same applies, 
to a greater extent, to the enkomia of Simonides, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides composed for the rulers of their times, such as 
Hieron of Syracuse, Theron of Acragas, Arcesilaus of 
Cyrene, the Thessalian dynasts, the Macedonian Alexander, 
son of Amyntas. In other words, the pan-Hellenic status of 
Ibycus which is attested by his relation to different places and 
addressees of the Greek world from West to East (Syracuse, 
Leontini, Sparta, Athens, Samos), reflects a poet with no 
particular connection to a specific local context, as is also the 
case with Anacreon. The pan-Hellenic nature of Ibycus’ 
Muse may also explain the difference from the erotic elegiacs 


of Theognis, whose love for boys expressed in the ritualized 
venue of the aristocratic symposium shows a more 
ideological and paideutic approach. 


In the best preserved fragments (frr. 286-287), which may 
also read well as complete monostrophic poems, 15 Ibycus 
gives an effective first-person description of the devastating 
and inescapable consequences of love (Eros), by focusing 
exclusively on his own poetic persona, without mentioning 
the gender or naming the object of desire, unless it occurred 
in the missing part of the poems (cf. the name Euryalos in fr. 
288.1). Fr. 286 is clearly divided in two contrasting parts (1- 
6, 6—12): the gentle, idyllic setting of an uncut garden of 
maidens in the spring, well watered and adorned with plants, 
fruit and vine, is disrupted by the sudden confession of the 
poetic persona “for me love is at rest in no season” (6—7), 
introducing a radical change of tone and the transition to the 
inner landscape of the poet’s mind and heart. The following 
onslaught of the strong and cold wind Boreas blowing from 
the North reveals that the poet is doomed by implacable love 
any time of the year, with no possibility to exert control over 
his feelings (8-12): “like the Thracian north wind blazing 
with lightning rushing from the Cyprian [Aphrodite] with 
parching fits of madness, dark and shameless, it powerfully 
shakes my heart from the roots” (trans. Campbell). Two 
traditional images found in separate poems of Sappho, the 
locus amoenus (Sappho fr. 2 Campbell) and love shaking the 
heart as a strong wind on the oaks of a mountain (fr. 47 
Campbell), are skillfully combined in Ibycus: here the quiet 
growth of nature in the spring is contrasted with the 
destructive force of the wind of passion, shaking Ibycus’ 
heart but potentially threatening also the stillness of a 
blossoming and well protected garden. The vivid image of 
the lightning associated with fits of madness creates an 
additional and powerful effect on the consequences of love. 


The shorter fr. 287 also shows a bipartite structure: a more 
subtle first-person description of a new assault of Eros on the 


poet (1-4) is followed by his alarmed reaction at the prospect 
of falling in love again, with a bold equation between his 
own feelings and those of an aging horse reluctant to engage 
in yet another race (5-7): “Again Love, looking at me 
meltingly from under his dark eyelids, hurls me with his 
manifold enchantments into the boundless nets of the 
Cyprian. How I fear his onset, as a prize-winning horse still 
bearing the yoke in his old age goes unwillingly with swift 
chariot to the race” (trans. Campbell). Here the threat 
represented by a personified Eros acting as a helper of 
Aphrodite is expressed through a frequent image in 
homoerotic lyric poetry, the melting gaze of the eyes (cf. 
Alcman, frr. 3.61—62, 59a PMGF; Pindar, fr. 123 Maehler; 
cf. Simonides, fr. el. 22.10-12 W2). Similarly, the fear of the 
poet finds a parallel in Sappho, fr. 31.6 Campbell. The 
context of the fragments just quoted where the gaze occurs, 
however, is clearly encomiastic, whereas in Ibycus it sounds 
more like a paradigmatic utterance closer to the explorations 
of Sappho’s own self. The image of the hunting net 
transforms the poet into an animal about to be caught, and 
prepares the simile with the yoked horse forced to enter 
another race, which in turn evokes the uncertainty of any 
love contest/relationship. At the same time it should be noted 
that at line | the inescapability and turmoil of love 
onslaughts are mitigated by the adverb ate “again,” a 
telling word frequently found in erotic lyric at the beginning 
of a poem (alternating with d/vte), with Eros as the explicit 
or implied subject of the action (cf. Sappho, frr. 1.15—18, 
130.1 Campbell; Alcman, fr. 59a PMGF; see also below on 
Anacreon).16 The awareness provided by ate that any love 
experience, no matter how intense and excruciating, will be 
overcome and is bound to happen again, helps to reduce the 
emotional stress and impact on the person enduring it. 


The overwhelming force of eros seems to have been 
displayed by Ibycus also in a genre other than enkomia and 
skolia. A scholion to Euripides’ Andromache (= Ibycus, fr. 


296) informs that Ibycus narrated in a dithyramb the episode 
of Helen facing a raging Menelaus during the sack of Troy 
after a pursuit through the citadel, with the aim to kill her. 
The episode was also narrated in the epic poem Little Iliad, 
although we do not know in what length and form (fr. 19 
Bernabé). An intense and dramatic (pre-tragic) dialogue 
between Helen and Menelaus featured in Ibycus’ poem: the 
Euripidean scholion tells that “the version is better handled 
by Ibycus; in his version Helen takes refuge in the temple of 
Aphrodite and speaks from there with Menelaus who is 
overcome by love and drops his sword. Ibycus of Rhegion in 
a dithyramb gives a version similar to this [i.e., the one by 
Euripides]” (= Ibyc. fr. 296). As can be gathered from other 
sources, in the last attempt to save her life, Helen unveiled 
her breast, thus persuading Menelaus to drop his sword. 17 


Along with the composition of enkomia and skolia praising 
love and beauty, the papyrus fragments seem to attest the 
composition of enkomia which also refer to victories in 
athletic contests held in different places; the possibility thus 
arises that Ibycus composed an early form of epinician 
enkomion, less structured than those of the late archaic poets. 
Despite the scantiness of evidence, in S 166 the mention of 
athletic games occurs combined with the praise of a Spartan 
boy; an athletic element (foot race?) also surfaces in S 220 
for a young athlete from Leontini.18 For what concerns the 
mode of performance of Ibycus’ poems, no information is 
provided by the ancient sources. The reduced length of his 
erotic poems suggests that they were likely to be performed 
monodically in the restricted setting of a symposium; on the 
other hand, the longer, more solemn enkomion of Polycrates, 
and most of all the status of the addressee and the 
propaganda factor strongly suggest that it would have better 
fulfilled its purpose and impressed the audience if it was 
performed by a chorus in the setting of a large feast; the same 
can apply to the epinician enkomia just mentioned, which 
may have been performed in a larger space in front of the 


local community. Moreover, the narrative dithyramb on 
Helen and Menelaus, a choral genre par excellence, confirms 
the possibility that some at least of Ibycus’ poems were 
originally performed by a chorus. 19 


Anacreon 


Life and Works 


Although the chronology presented by Suda under his entry 
is multiple and controversial (s.v. Avaxpéwv, A 1916, i 171 
s. Adler), the times and whereabouts of Anacreon are better 
grounded than those of Ibycus.20 He was born in Teos, an 
Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, and lived through the 
second half of the sixth century BC.21 Anacreon can be 
safely connected to four different places: he left Teos when it 
was attacked by the Medes led by Harpagus, and settled in 
Abdera, in Thrace, with the Tean community (Strabo, 
14.1.30; Suda); he then went to Samos at the court of the 
tyrant Polycrates, and left presumably at his death (522 BC), 
having been invited to Athens by one of the Pisistratids, 
Hipparchus (who died in 514 BC), whose interest in poetry is 
confirmed by his invitation also of Simonides ([Plato] 
Hipparchus 228 BC; Aristot. Athen. Pol. 18.1). In Athens 
Anacreon got in touch also with other prominent people like 
the family of Critias (grandfather of the fifth-century BC poet 
and politician), whom he praised in at least one poem (cf. 
Plato, Charm. 157e = Anacr. frr. 495; 412), and Xanthippus, 
the father of Pericles.22 The connection of Anacreon to these 
places is shown in various degrees in his poetry (cf. frr. 490, 
505; Suda) and his close relation to Polycrates rests on 
several sources (cf. Anacr. frr. 491; 493; Herodot. 3.121; 
Strab. 14.1.16; Ael. VH 9.4; Ath. 12.540e; Max. Tyr. or. 
37.5; POxy 3722 fr. 16, col. II 13?).23 His immediate 
popularity in Athens is shown by red-figure vases with his 
name inscribed dating from 520-500 BC, representing him 
as a komast performing dance and music, and by a fifth- 


century BC statue whose later copies have survived.24 


In pre-Alexandrian times his figure attracted the interest of 
the school of Plato and Aristoteles (Chamaeleon, Clearchus, 
Heraclides Ponticus). At Alexandria his poems were studied 
by Zenodotus and Didymus, and edited and commented by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (cf. fr. 408) and Aristarchus (cf. 
POxy 3722 fr. 20.4); traces of ancient commentaries to his 
poems surface in a number of papyri (POxy 2321; 3695; 
3722; 4454; PRyl. 135). His poetry is further celebrated in 
various epigram composed at different times (see e.g., 
Leonidas, APlan. 306-307; APlan. 308-309, probably 
commenting on the statue mentioned above; Antipat. Sidon. 
AP 7.27; Crinag. AP 9.239), and he exerted a strong 
influence on the Hellenistic epigram.25 His poetical output 
was collected in an unspecified number of books:26 the first 
three books are named by the sources, but paucity of 
evidence prevents from ascertaining whether each book was 
arranged according to meter (as was the case with Sappho) or 
to a different criterion. The fact that the first book was 
opened by a hymn to Artemis (fr. 348) suggests that the 
genre and subject matter may have played a role in the 
arrangement. 


Anacreon composed different poetic genres, such as lyric, 
iambos (including tetrameters), and elegy; a number of 
epigrams was also transmitted under his name: while some 
are clearly later, the authenticity of others cannot be proved 
(CEG 313; 13); accordingly, the hypothesis that he also 
sojourned in Thessaly and composed two epigrams for the 
family of Echecratidas rests on thin ice. He is the sole poet to 
have composed lyric poetry in Ionic dialect, mixing epic and 
literary forms with vernacular ones. Since Ionic was 
traditionally associated with iambos, elegy, and epigram, 
Anacreon may have extended the use of this dialect to lyric 
with an eye to his audiences in Asia Minor and in Ionian 
Samos. His lyric poems included hymns, paroinia (or skolia, 
sympotic songs: Suda, A 1916) and partheneia (little 


attested: cf. frr. 500-501). The extant lyric poems are short 
and composed mainly in anacreontic-ionic, iambo-trochaic, 
and aeolo-choriambic meter: although they are not complete 
(with the possible exception of frr. 356ab; 357; 358, 388; 
395), the genre indicates that they were probably intended for 
monodic performances in a limited setting, with an exception 
for the partheneia which imply choral performance in a 
larger space (cf. Critias, B 1.8, 8 D-K, mentioning female 
choruses in relation to Anacreon), and possibly for the 
hymns. 


With the possible exception of his iambs and of the hymns, 
Anacreon seems to have dealt mainly with convivial themes: 
as the early iconography shows, he was identified from the 
start with the prototype of the poet singing and dancing in a 
state of mild intoxication; references to music and dance 
occur in his poems (cf. frr. 373-375, 386, 390), and he was 
sometimes credited with the invention of the barbiton (fr. 
472). The ancient sources stress his love both for boys and 
for women (e.g., APlan. 309), to the extent that he was 
categorized as “the first poet after Sappho of Lesbos to make 
love his main theme” (Paus.1.25.1). 


Wine, Love, and the Symposium 


Anacreon’s poetics are concisely expressed in his longest 
elegiac fragment, made of two couplets (fr. el. 2 W): “I do 
not like the man who, while drinking his wine beside the full 
mixing-bowIl, talks of strife, and tearful war: I like him who 
by mingling the splendid gifts of the Muses and Aphrodite 
remembers the loveliness of the feast” (trans. Campbell). 
Wine, love, and song are evoked here as the essence of a 
joyful symposium and contrasted with the gloomy themes 
that cause contention; a similar programmatic statement is 
also found in other sixth-century poets, such as Stesichorus 
and Xenophanes, in the latter case also with reference to a 
symposium.27 The focus on wine as a key element in a 
symposium is diversified: he dealt with the various ways of 


mixing it with water (frr. 356 ab; 396; 409, cf. fr. 383), with 
the consequences of hard drinking (fr. 412, cf. fr. 373), with 
a feast to honor Dionysus while wearing garlands (fr. 410; on 
wine and/or garlands cf. frr. 389; 396-397; 433-434; 442; 
454-455; 496; fr. el. 4 W). Love and wine are effectively 
mingled in fr. 450 (Epwta mtivwv, “drinking love”; cf. fr. 376 
ucObwv Epwti, “drunk with love”), and the Sicilian game of 
cottabus which consisted in hitting a plate with drops of wine 
is recalled in fr. 415 as an erotic component of a symposium 
(cf. Alc. fr. 322 Campbell.; Bacchyl. fr. 17M.). 


Just as he displays different possibilities for enjoying wine, 
from excess to moderation, Anacreon deals with eros from 
various angles and gender perspectives: in a way reminiscent 
of Archilochus or Hipponax, he may be quite explicit in 
dealing with both sexes,28 but also delicate, as in frr. 380; 
402; 418. He confronts the power of love (and of Aphrodite) 
in a variety of ways: the devastating force experienced also 
by Ibycus is often mitigated by disenchantment, irony, self- 
mockery, which make it difficult to gauge how real was his 
involvment with the stories evoked and if the first person 
narrative can be identified with his own life experiences at 
all. In reading the gracious trochaic dimeters on the Thracian 
filly escaping the bridle and rein of the poet (fr. 417), we are 
left wondering whether they were in fact addressed simply to 
a reluctant girl, or to a hetaera, as claimed by the source 
quoting the fragment: “Thracian filly, why do you look at me 
from the corner of your eye and flee stubbornly from me, 
supposing that I have no skill? Let me tell you, I could neatly 
put the bridle on you and with the reins in my hand wheel 
you around the turnpost of the race-course; instead, you 
graze in the meadows and frisk and frolic lightly, since you 
have no skilled horse-man to ride you” (trans. Campbell; cf. 
the opposite image of the reins of the poet’s soul, held this 
time by a boy, in fr. 360). An element stressed by Anacreon 
and by other archaic poets (see above on Ibycus) is the erotic 
gaze (cf. also frr. 359-360; 482; test. 11.3; 12.3 Campbell) 


which creates an inextricable bond between the narrator and 
his addressees. In one poem the melting power of the gaze, 
which also occurs in Aleman and Ibycus (see above), is 
transferred onto eros himself (fr. 459 taxepOc Epwe, “melting 
love”; cf. fr. 444, “gleaming with desire’). 


The violence of love is expressed in different ways, in lines 
adorned with rhetorical devices such as polyptoton (cf. fr. 
359) and polar figures, as in fr. 428: péw te SnUte KoUK 
Epéw/Kkal uaivoua Ko uaivoua, “Once again I love and I 
do not love, [am mad and I am not mad”; despair can bring 
about the wish to die as the only way to find “release from 
these troubles” (fr. 411, trans. Campbell) or else, following a 
practice reportedly attempted also by Sappho (test. 23 
Campbell), it triggers the urge to jump from the Leucadian 
cliff in order to cure the disease (fr. 376): “... once again I 
climb up and dive from the Leucadian cliff into the grey 
waves, drunk with love” (trans. Campbell). The repeated 
intervention of eros/love is experienced as a fight, a boxing 
game that the poet is expected to play (frr. 346 fr. 4; 393, 
396), or an assault with a heavy weapon (fr. 413): peyoAwt 
SnUte uw’ "Epwc Exopev Wote xaAKEVG/MEAEKEI, XEILEPINI 
€Xovoev Ev xapadpnt, “Once again Love has struck me like a 
smith with a great hammer and dipped me in the wintry 
torrent” (trans. Campbell). However, the frequent use of the 
adverb Srvte (here and in frr. 358; 376.1; 400.1; 428.1) 
already noticed in Ibycus and other lyric poets mitigates the 
intensity of Anacreon’s feelings; the overall impression is 
that of an accomplished game perfectly mastered by the poet 
on the level of meter, style, form, and vocabulary in quite an 
effortless, and thus distanced, way, sometimes nearly verging 
on mannerism, as will later happen in the Anacreontea (see 
below). His erotic poems for boys probably of aristocratic 
descent can be differentiated from those composed by 
Ibycus, insofar as the latter’s poems reflect an encomiastic 
purpose which seems to be missing in Anacreon’s flirtatious 
and light-hearted lines. Still, as noted with regard to Ibycus, 


it would be misleading to identify poet and speaking persona 
and assume, along the biographical track pursued in 
antiquity, that the mal5ec repeatedly named in the fragments 
or by other sources (Smerdies, Megistes, Bathyllos, 
Cleoboulos, Critias), had all been loved by the poet.29 


Other difficulties of interpretation arise in the poems dealing 
with female figures, some of whom may have been 
prostitutes. Modern readers can definitely appreciate the 
elegance and smooth running of fr. 358 composed in 
glyconics with a final pherecratean,—which may result in a 
complete eight-line poem on a gentler onslaught of eros, but 
the meaning and references it evokes are hard to pin down: 
“Once again golden-haired Love strikes me with his purple 
ball and summons me to play with the girl in the fancy 
sandals; but she—she comes from Lesbos with its fine cities 
—finds fault with my hair because it is white, and gapes after 
another girl” (trans. Campbell). Even leaving aside an 
ancient nonsensical interpretation claiming that these lines 
were addressed by Anacreon to Sappho,30 the humorous 
allusions of this voyeuristic description cannot be 
contextualized beyond the very fact that in the text the white- 
haired speaking persona is attracted by a young girl who, in 
turn, seems rather attracted by another young girl and 
therefore scorns the love of the aged male admirer. Given 
that the girl may well be a prostitute rather than a young 
person of good background, it is hard to see if the 
multilayered and sophisticated interpretations offered 
nowadays by many modern commentators can hit the mark 
and prove correct. To raise a few points, can the allusion, 
occurring in a sixth-century BC poem, to the specific 
provenance of the girl from Lesbos be taken—as most 
modern readers do—as a clear allusion via Sappho to the 
homosexual penchant of the girl? Moreover, must the words 
mpOc 8’ GAAnv Tiva xaoxet (“she gapes in admiration after 
another’’) in the last line be taken as indicating another “girl” 
(vi|vic, 3), or else could they rather refer to another “set of 


hair” (kOunv, occurring nearer at line 6), that is, to another 
male person? Such an interpretation would force us to drop 
the possibility of a homosexual overtone of the poem (no 
matter what one makes of the allusion to Lesbos), and open 
the way for a male confrontation between an old (therefore 
rejected) male and a younger, attractive man who catches the 
eye of the (only) girl.31 Furthermore, an obscene (and not 
very likely, in my opinion) possibility could lurk in the text if 
one interprets the reference to the hair the girl is gaping at as 
“pubic hair,” thereby alluding to a potential fellatio, a 
practice apparently connected to Lesbos by ancient hearsay. 


The themes and context of the symposium hereabove 
recalled do not fill the full range of Anacreon’s poetry. 
Another female presence which raises problems of 
interpretation, this time for the incompleteness of the papyrus 
text, surfaces in fr. 347.11—18, where what looks like a new 
poem unconnected to the preceding lines seems to introduce 
the lament or regret of a woman—with words recalling the 
Homeric Penelope—on her present condition, a topic similar 
to Alcaeus, fr. 10 Campbell. Scrappy papyrus fragments 
from a commentary mainly from POxy 3722 stress the 
peculiar skill of Anacreon in sketching known individuals in 
a most caricatural way, and his love for allegory and 
metaphor. The first of these qualities can be admired in the 
humorous, destructive, and skillfully constructed (12 lines) 
mockery of the parvenu Artemon, who rose from rags to 
riches (fr. 388, cf. fr. 372). Moreover, the iambic poems (frr. 
iamb. 1-7) may have presented different themes with a 
stronger satyrical tinge; in one fragment the speaking persona 
is a woman, complaining about her physical decadence with 
words not very different from the Cologne papyrus of 
Archilochus (frr. 196a, 24-30 W2): Anacr. fr. iamb. 5 (= fr. 
432 PMG) “Already I am becoming a wrinkled old thing, 
over-ripe fruit, thanks to your lust” (trans. Campbell).32 
Regarding the hymns it is possible that, besides the fictitious 
hymn to Dionysus where the poet once again asks for help in 


a love affair with Cleoboulos (fr. 357), some hymns were 
intended for a real cultic occasion outside the sympotic 
setting. The hymn to Artemis Leukophryene (fr. 348, 9 lines: 
it may be complete or miss a following stanza), who was 
worshipped with a cult at Magnesia on the Meander, focuses 
on the bond between the goddess, the city, and its 
inhabitants, and may have implied a religious ceremony in 
spite of the initial address by the poet: “I beseech you, deer- 
shooter, fair-haired child of Zeus, Artemis, queen of wild 
beasts, who now somewhere by the eddies of the Lethaeus 
look down on a city of bold-hearted men and rejoice, since 
the citizens you shepherd are not untamed” (trans. 
Campbell). Likewise, a fragment mentioning Zeus Eubuleus 
may hint at a local cult rooted in Samos or another place in 
Asia Minor.33 


A role in the reception of Anacreon’s poetry, and probably in 
the loss of some poems not necessarily aimed at the 
symposium, was undoubtedly played by the popularity of a 
collection of songs called Anacreontea, which were reputed 
to have been composed by Anacreon: their authenticity was 
undisputed from Antiquity to the nineteenth century. The 
corpus consists in 60 poems (and two fragments) dating from 
different times, from the first century BC to the sixth century 
ad; they were composed in Anacreontic meter and later 
preserved under the name of Anacreon in the tenth-century 
manuscript of the Palatine Anthology. The name of the poet 
rarely occurs in the songs, and the first-person speaker is 
often replaced by a third person; the Anacreontea aim at 
developing the merry, light-hearted and convivial style and 
the themes of the poet in a more elusive way, sometimes 
appropriating his genuine lines and elaborating on the more 
popular poems. Their focus too is on love, old age, wine, 
Dionysus, with the additional description of works of art. 
Some of the songs display grace and wit; still, the original tie 
to the archaic symposium and its social setting is entirely 
missing, and the frequent mention of Graces, Erotes, and 


roses produces a sense of oversweetness. Deprived as they 
are of cultic, political, or historical elements, of the iambic- 
satyrical element, of references to places and persons, to 
most of the boys sung by Anacreon but for an impersonal 
Bathyllos, taken as a whole the Anacreontea convey an 
impression of superficiality and excessive mannerism, if one 
compares them to the original. It must however be 
recognized that, if in trying to imitate Anacreon the 
Anacreontea altered his identity for posterity, they widened 
the reception and influence of his poetry in the modern age 
from Renaissance to the eighteenth century: in a peculiar 
way, they stand as a longlasting tribute to the personality and 
status of Anacreon in antiquity.34 


FURTHER READING 


I am deliberately leaving aside the bibliography focused on 
single poems. On the importance and function of the 
symposium in archaic Greece see the essays collected in 
Murray 1990, Hobden 2013, Wecowski 2014. On eros and 
praise in lyric poetry see further Gentili 1988, Nicholson 
1999-2000, Davidson 2013. On the transmission of the text 
of Ibycus see Ucciardello 2005. On Anacreon see the 
commentary of the erotic fragments by Leo 2015 and the 
recent complete commented edition by Bernsdorff 2020, who 
adopts the numeration of PMG. The standard edition of the 
Anacreontea is West 1993c. 


The corpus of the papyri of Anacreon is now collected and 
commented upon in CLGP: 27-154; see also Benelli 2011, 
Bernsdorff 2011. On the Anacreontea see further Zotou 
2014; Baumbach and Diimmler 2014. 


Notes 


1 All references to Ibycus’ poems in this chapter are taken from 
PMGF, unless otherwise indicated; all references to Anacreon 
are taken from PMG for melic fragments, and from West [EG2 


for iambic and elegiac fragments. 


2 According to a few sources, Ibycus was born on the other side of 
the Strait, in Zancle (Messana), facing Rhegium (anon. epigr. 
on the 9 lyric poets v. 9, 1 10 Dr.). Stesichorus too may have 
originated from a city in Magna Graecia, Metauros, north of 
Rhegium, before settling in Himera. 


3 For a critical survey of the ancient sources see Woodbury 1985: 
207-219; Ornaghi 2008: 29-38, 45-49; and Wilkinson 2013: 
8-12. A new piece of evidence on Ibycus’ stay in Samos is 
found in a Persian poem of the 11th century ad, Vamicq and 
Adhra, which draws on the Greek novel Metiochus and 
Parthenope (first century ad, preserved only in a papyrus 
fragment), set at the court of Polycrates with a poet named 
*]fuqtis: see D’ Alfonso 1995-1998. 


4 See Aristoph. Thesm. 159-63; Philodem. Mus. 4, col. XIV 8ff., 
p. 57 Neubecker; schol. Pind. Jsthm. 2.1b, III 213 Dr.; Cic. 
Tusc. 4. 71. 


5 On the association and/or confusion between the two poets see 
Cingano 1992: 189-208. 


6 Cf. POxy 2735, fr. 11.1-16 = Ibyc. S 176.1-16. For the 
attribution of POxy 2735 to Ibycus see Page 1969: 69-71, 
1971: 89-93, focussing esp. on fr. 11; the attribution to 
Stesichorus was suggested by Lobel (1968: 9), and has been 
vindicated by West 1969: 142-9 (dealing with fr. 1) and 2015: 
70-73; the attribution to Ibycus has been advocated afresh by 
Finglass 2017c; see also Wilkinson 2013: 88-93. 


7 Treplace the imperfect “was” in the translation by D.A. 
Campbell with the present tense. For a thorough analysis of the 
poem see Barron 1969. 


8 I am quoting the translation by Wilkinson 2013: 53 (slightly 
modified), who adopts the text of Page, Davies, Hutchinson 
(and now Budelmann 2018b: 180-181), without the semicolon 
at line 46 visible in the papyrus. 


9 The parallelism of the phrasing opening line 47, and closing the 


poem at line 48, enhances the mutual bond between Ibycus and 
Polycrates. 


10 The widely accepted view that Ibycus was the first professional 
court poet to compose praise poetry in pursuit of a gain has 
been recently challenged by Bowie (2009: 122-127; 2011: 85-— 
86) also on the grounds of the scarce evidence. Bowie rather 
suggests that he may have been “an accomplished aristocratic 
singer” traveling with the aim of distancing “himself from the 
political turmoil of Rhegium” and composing songs for his 
hosts. Interesting as it is, this hypothesis rests on a speculative 
ground as thin as the evidence for Ibycus as a professional poet 
(although admittedly the only evidence that he sojourned at the 
court of Polycrates derives from the Suda). Moreover, the 
stress on Polycrates’ kleos and the strong parallels with the 
praise poetry composed by Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides to 
celebrate prominent individuals (see below), undoubtedly in 
exchange of a fee, support the view that Ibycus did the same (at 
least on some occasion) in earlier times. Furthermore, the 
anecdote reported by Suda (II 607 Adler) that he was murdered 
by bandits recalls a similar episode concerning Arion reported 
by Herodotus 1.24, and shows that in antiquity Ibycus too was 
considered a wealthy (i.e., professional) poet. 


11 “... never even in death will you lose your fame, but you will 
be in men’s thoughts, your name ever immortal, Cyrnus...” 
(trans. Gerber). Interestingly, these two passages by Ibycus and 
Theognis are the only ones in Greek poetry where the formula 
kleos aphthiton (which is looser in Theognis, with the epiteth 
referred to onoma and kleos in the preceding line) is governed 
by a verb in the 2nd person (Ibycus 47~Theogn. 246). 


12 For Ibycus’ love for boys cf. Suda s.v. (II 607 Adler). For the 
poems dealing with eros see S 169; 173-174; 181; 257a (frr. 1 
coll. i-ii; 27; 29+31); cf. also S 166.25—26. See also e.g., AP 
7.714.3-5; 9.184.5-6. The key noun indicating the male adult 
lover (erastés) is attested for the first time in Ibycus, S 181.10. 


13 Welcker 1834: 228—237; see also von der Miihll 1964: 168; 
Rawles 2011. 


14 Kurke 2000: 78. 


15 See however, against this possibility, Budelmann 2018b: 182, 
185. 


16 On the dynamics of love in Ibycus and Anacreon see Calame 
1999: 13-29; on the stress and meaning of the adverb “again” 
see Mace 1993. 


17 Cf. Aristoph. Lys. 155 and the schol. ad loc.; Wasps 714 and 
the schol. ad loc. The popularity of the episode is further 
attested by numerous black and red-figure Athenian vases 
dating from the last quarter of the sixth century, representing 
the scene, among which the Onesimos cup, ca. 510-500 BC 
(Villa Giulia, Rome). An unplaced fragment of Ibycus, 
describing a woman “loosening her many-colored garments and 
veils and pins” (fr. 316), may belong in this episode. See 
Cingano 1992: 217 n. 92; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2015: 447-8. 


18 See Barron 1984, who posits an epinician setting also for frr. 
321, 323, connecting Syracuse to Olympia; Jenner 1986; 
Wilkinson 2013: 23-27, and the judicious survey of Rawles 
2011: 6-12. S 176 is also concerned with (mythical) games. 


19 A choral performance with dance is surely evoked in S 229. 


20 Eusebius places the floruit of Anacreon in Olympiad 61.1 
(536/535 BC). For a recent and thoroughful discussion of the 
chronological data see Ornaghi 2008: 38-49, 53-58; 
Hutchinson 2001: 257-262. 


21 According to a source he lived long enough to become 
acquainted with the early tragedies of Aeschylus (cf. Anacr. fr. 
412). 


22 Cf. Paus. 1.25.1 and Anacr. fr. 493; the story told by Himerius 
(or. 39.10) that Anacreon set off to Samos from Athens after 
greeting Xanthippus sounds dubious on chronological grounds 
(Xanthippus fought at Mycale in 479 BC). On Anacreon’s 
whereabouts see Bowie 2009: 127-130. 


23 In spite of their anecdotal touch, most of the sources (starting 
with Herodotus) indicate that Anacreon met Polycrates when he 


was already established as a tyrant, not the young person 
addressed by Ibycus in S 151.46—-48. 


24 See ARV2 62. 86; 36. 2; 185; see also the black-figure plate in 
Basel, late sixth century BC, ABV 294.21. For the statue cf. 
Paus. 1.25.1 and see Shapiro 2012 (17—21 on the vases); see 
also Budelmann 2009c: 235-236; Miiller 2010: 116-120. 


25 See Acosta-Hughes and Barbantani 2007: 455-457; on 
Anacreon’s fame see also Rosenmeyer 1992: 12-38. 


26 Little can be made out of the dubious mention of a “‘lyric 
pentad’’ of Anacreon in Crinagoras, AP 9.239, 1-3, referring to 
Anacreon: see Gentili 1958: XXV-XXVIII; Acosta-Hughes 
2010: 162-163 (for a different view see Rosenmeyer 1992: 37 
n. 77). 


27 Cf. Stesich. fr. 172F. (probably the beginning of his Oresteia), 
“Join me, Muse, in rejecting stories of battle, and celebrate 
banquets of gods and banquets of men and feasts of the 
blessed” (trans. West); Xenophan. fr. 1.22—3 W, “[in the course 
of a symposion] ... don’t be relating wars of Titans or Giants or 
Centaurs, fictions of the men of old, of strife and violence...” 
(trans. West). 


28 Cf. frr. 407 “come pledge me, my dear boy, your slender 
thighs”; 439 “twining thighs around thighs,” referred to a 
woman (trans. Campbell); see also fr. 399, and cf. Solon, fr. 25 
W. 


29 See e.g., frr. 352-353, 359, 414, 416, 503; test. 11-12 
Campbell; on Ibycus see above, 294—5. The repeated praise by 
Anacreon of the hair of the Thracian boy Smerdies, who was 
reportedly acquainted (or in love) with Polycrates, can perhaps 
be interpreted as an indirect praise of the entourage of the 
tyrant: Anacr. fr. 414 “You have cut off the perfect flower of 
your soft hair”; see also frr. 347.1-10; 422; Ael. VH 9.4. 


30 For an extreme instance of biographical (mis)interpretation cf. 
Ath. 13.598bc, 599cd, on Anacreon and Sappho. 


31 For a careful analysis of the poem see Hutchinson 2001: 273-8, 


who favors the allusion to “another girl”; see also Budelmann 
2009c: 229-230; 2018: 193-195. The focus on the white or 
grey hair, beard, temples of the speaking persona occurs 
elsewhere in Anacreon, sometimes favoring a more thoughtful 
mood as in fr. 395 (see also frr. 379; 420; fr. iamb. 5). 


32 On Anacreon’s iambic poetry see the detailed analysis by 
Lennartz 2010: 532-543; on politics and invective see also 
Tsomis 2001: 216-221. 


33 POxy 3722 fr. 15 col. i, according to the recent reading by 
Bersndorff 2011: 29-31. 


34 On the Anacreontea and their influence see West 1990b: 72-6; 
Rosenmeyer 1992. esp. 50-73; Lambin 2002; 
Budelmann2019c: 238-9; Miiller 2010. On the legacy of Ibycus 
and Anacreon’s poetry in Hellenistic and later poetry see 
Acosta-Hughes 2010: 141-70; for Anacreon, see further 
Dell’ Oro 2014; Gutzwiller 2014; Most 2014. 


CHAPTER 21 
Solon and Theognis 


Ewen Bowie 


Singing elegy in symposia and reciting or performing iambic 
poetry were forms of entertainment not confined to the 
Aegean islands and the cities of Ionia, where in the mid- 
seventh century they are documented by Archilochus for 
Paros and Thasos, Callinus for Ephesus, Mimnermus for 
Smyrna, and Semonides for Samos and Amorgos. In the 
same generation Tyrtaeus exploited elegy, largely preserving 
its Ionian dialect, in Sparta, and it is likely that elegy was 
already sung in Attic symposia by ca. 740 BC, when a 
hexameter that remains among our earliest Greek alphabetic 
texts identifies an oinochoé as a prize for “whoever of all the 
dancers sports with greatest elegance.”1 But our first known 
compositions for performance in Attica are those of Solon 
half a century later than Tyrtaeus. Although some poems and 
fragments attributed to Solon may not be his,2 the incentives 
for fathering others’ poetry on him are much weaker than 
those which caused many later laws to be presented as 
“Solon’s,” and the discussion that follows assumes the 
attributed poetry to be genuine. 


Solon 


Like Archilochus, Solon was known both for his elegies and 
for his iamboi. His surviving iamboi, however, employ only 
two of the many meters used by Archilochus, the iambic 
trimeter and the closely related trochaic tetrameter catalectic, 
and they are used neither for vituperation nor for erotic 
narrative, whether graphic or delicately air-brushed, but are 
confined to political self-justification. Solon’s longest 
fragment (fr. 36), 28 iambic trimeters, transmitted in its 


entirety by the pseudo-Aristotelian Constitution of the 
Athenians, but known also in part from quotations and 
paraphrases by Plutarch and Aelius Aristides, proudly claims 
that he had uprooted the boundary-markers (horoi) which 
enslaved the land and had brought back to Attica many 
citizens who had gone as slaves overseas. Personification and 
imagery raise the argument above the level of simple oratory: 


ouppoptupoin tot’ Av év Sixnt 
Xpdvou 

pntne peytotn Satpdoveav OAupntov 

Gotota, Th pédAatva, tho Eyo mote 

Opouc AveltAov noAAaxft mennydtac, 

mpd08Eev SE SovAEtOUGG, vUv EAEUCEEN. 


In the court of time I will have as my best witness the 
mighty mother of the Olympian gods, dark Earth, whose 
boundary markers fixed in many places I once removed; 
enslaved before, now she is free. 


Solon fr. 36.3—7 


A shorter tetrameter fragment (fr. 33, seven lines), quoted 
only by Plutarch in his Solon (14.9-15.1), but known to the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Constitution of the Athenians (6.3-4), 
sets up a dialogue between Solon and his critics, whom he 
presents as damning him as stupid for not accepting the role 
of tyrant when it was within his grasp. It may be that it is in 
fragments of the same tetrameter poem that he defended his 
own actions (fr. 32, five lines) and vigorously attacked those 
of his critics (fr. 34, nine lines). These fragments’ content 
places them after Solon was archon, traditionally in 594/3 
BC, and after the legislation that he enacted in or shortly 
after that archonship—laws applicable to rich and poor alike 
(fr. 36.18—20), and in particular what was later called the 
seisaththeia, “shaking off of burdens,” which seems to have 
released a significant sector of the population of Attica from 
some form of land-related servitude (fr. 36.6-10) and to have 
given some Athenians prosperity they had not dreamt of (fr. 


37), while stopping short of full redistribution of land. It is 
possible that these iambics were intended for performance in 
symposia, initially sung to gatherings of like-minded friends, 
then percolating to other circles as they were re-performed 
there by someone who had heard them at Solon’s. But 
performance of some of Solon’s iambic poetry in some type 
of formal political meeting cannot be ruled out.3 


For elegiac performances, however, in Solon’s case as in 
those of other early singers of elegy, the context of 
performance was predominantly or exclusively the 
symposium. That is indicated by the presence in the 
fragments of typically sympotic themes: gnomic wisdom like 
the Ten ages of man (fr. 27); the devaluation of wealth by 
comparison with the availability of ordinary physical 
pleasures (fr. 24); erotic desire (frr. 25 and 26); the sympotic 
game of challenging or capping another’s contribution, as 
Solon does the prayer of Mimnermus (now long dead) to live 
to the age of 60 (fr. 20); or the departure-song, in which 
Solon prays for prosperity for his host, Philocyprus, tyrant of 
Soli, and asks him to facilitate his own onward voyage. But 
preoccupation with Attica’s current social and political 
problems dominates the elegiac pieces that have survived, 
and alongside relatively unadorned political argument similar 
to that in his iambics (e.g., frr. 4c, 5, 6) we find vehement 
and inspired rhetoric, pounding its audience with vivid and 
powerful images. A good example of more straightforward 
political argument is fr. 4.5—10: 


oUtol S€ peetpetv pPEYGANV MOALY 
Appadinioiy 

Qotol BoUAovtalt yonyaot mEelOdpEvol, 

Snjuou 6’ Hyepovav GSiKxocg véoc, olo.v 
ETOOV 

UBptoc €k peydAnc GAvyea noAAG 
madetv 

oU yao émiotavtat KatéxXelv KdpOV 
OUSE Tapotoac 


eVppootvac KoopEtyv SaitOc Ev 
Houxtnt 
But it is the citizens themselves who by their acts of 
mindlessness and subservience to possessions are willing 
to destroy a great city, and the mind of the people’s 
leaders is unjust; they are certain to suffer much pain as a 
result of their great arrogance. For they do not know how 
to restrain excess or to conduct in an orderly and peaceful 
manner the merrymaking of the banquet that they can now 
enjoy ... 


Solon fr. 4.5—10 


Solon’s more poetic use of imagery, however, is best 
illustrated from his Prayer to the Muses, fr. 13, apparently 
complete at 76 lines.4 The singer opens with an address to 
these traditional patrons of poetic inspiration that might lead 
listeners to expect some form of narrative, but instead utters 
a prayer for prosperity, a good reputation, and a happy 
relationship to his friends. He prays that he may acquire 
wealth justly (as he does in different words in fr. 15) and 
depicts the blind folly (até) that afflicts the violent and 
unjust, whom Zeus will suddenly punish either in person or 
through their children or later generations: 


Ov 6’ Avépec tipWotv Ve’ VBBoetoc, ov 
KATA KOOHOV 

Eoxetat, AAA’ Adixoic Epypyao. 
TIE LOOVEVOG 

oUK €0éAwv Enetat, tayéwoc 6’ 
Avoutoyvyetat Atnt 

dexfic 6’ €& OAtyne yiyvetat Wote 

mupdc, 

pdAotpn pev tO me@tov, Avinoen sé 
teAcutadt + 15 


ov yap Sf<v> Oevntotc URpioc Epya 
TEAEL, 


QAAQ ZeVc ndvtwv EpoeAt téAoOc, 
€Eantvnc 6€ 

Wot’ Avepoc vegpérac alta 
SLEOKESOCEV 

Neivoc, Oc névtou mMoAUKUPOVOSC 
AtpuyétTOLo 

mu@péva KLvnhoac, yiv Kata nmupoPdpov 

20 


S6ntaoac Kaka Epya BeWv &S0c aindy 
LKGve lt 
oVpavéev, aldpinv 6’ oUtic &OnxKev 
idelv, 
AGunet 6’ NeAtoto pévocg xatad mlova 
yotloav 
KOAOV, Atde vep~wv OVS’ Ev Et’ Eotiv 
idetv. 
Totautn ZnvOc méAEtaL tictic .. 25 


...whereas wealth which men honour with violence comes 
in disorder, an unwilling attendant persuaded by unjust 
actions, and it is quickly mixed with ruin. Ruin has a 
small beginning, like that of fire, insignificant at first but 
grievous in the end, for mortals’ deeds of violence do not 
live long. Zeus oversees the outcome of everything, and 
suddenly, just as the clouds are quickly scattered by a 
spring wind which stirs up the bottom of the swelling and 
unharvested sea, ravages the lovely fields over the wheat- 
bearing land, reaches the gods’ precipitous seat in heaven, 
and again brings a cloudless sky to view; the strong sun 
shines in beauty over the fertile land and no longer can 
even a single cloud be seen—such is the punishment of 
Zeus. 


Solon fr. 13.11-25 
Two loosely connected priamel-type lists follow—the variety 


of human wishes and men’s diverse modes of seeking gain— 
before Solon closes his remarkably loosely constructed poem 


with repetition (in different forms) of the theme that injustice 
will be punished. 


Another long piece (fr. 4), which its quotation by 
Demosthenes has shorn of its opening, criticizes the greedy 
and powerful whom Solon sees as chiefly responsible for 
civil unrest (stasis, cf. fr. 9.3), insists that this unrest harms 
everyone, with the poor actually sold overseas in chains, and 
praises well-ordered behavior (Eunomié), forecasting (as in 
fr. 13) that injustice will be punished. 


Three short fragments (1-3 W), from a poem we know from 
Plutarch was entitled Salamis, are quite different. They 
encourage Athenians to regain control of the island of 
Salamis, and may bring Solon’s poetry closer to the type of 
martial hortatory elegy that dominates the surviving work of 
Tyrtaeus and Callinus half a century earlier. With only eight 
of the elegy’s 100 lines surviving, however, its balance of 
martial exhortation and political argument cannot be 
determined. The ancient tradition that, to evade a ban on 
discussing Salamis, Solon feigned madness and rushed into 
the agora to perform them, is probably false.s 


Given Solon’s iconic status in fifth- and fourth-century 
Athens it is likely that at least one collection or selection of 
his poems was made, but we have no actual evidence of this, 
far less any indications of just when or by whom it might 
have been done. We do know, however, that a few lines were 
included in the elegiac anthology that has been transmitted as 
The Elegies of Theognis, and to this and its eponymous poet I 
now turn. 


Theognis 


Almost 50 manuscripts preserve 1220 lines of elegiac poetry 
which they ascribe to Theognis, and which I shall follow 
others in calling the Theognidea. One early-tenth-century 
manuscript in Paris (Parisinus suppl. gr. 388, referred to by 
editors as A) calls this collection “Theognis Elegies Book 


One” (8eo0yvidoc EAEyElwv a), and adds a further 158 lines 
that it initially entitled Theognis Elegies Book Two, but “of 
Theognis” (8e0yvidoc) has been deleted, leaving only 
eAcyeiwv B. The widely copied “Book One” has near its 
beginning a poem (19-26) in which the singer claims to put a 
seal (sphrégis) on his verses (epé) so that they will not be 
changed (as must often have happened to songs when they 
were reperformed in an oral culture6) and so that all will 
recognize them as the work of Theognis of Megara; he then 
goes on to contrast his poetic fame with his lack of success 
with his fellow citizens, and perhaps (if 27—30 are part of the 
same poem) to exhort Cyrnus to act justly:7 


Kupve, oogilopévat pev epol opoenyic 
éniKe (000 
toloé6’ €neotv, Anoet 6’ oUnoTtE 
KAETITOPEVa, 20 
OV6éE Tic AAAGEEL KGKLOV TOVOSAOD 
MOPEOVTOS 
WS5e 6& nic tic Epet- “OEtYvLdé6c 
€otiv én 
toU Meyapéwo: mdvtac 6€ Kat’ 
Aveednovuc Ovopactéc.” 
Qotototv 6’ oUnw nooiv Adetv 
SUVOUAL. 
OUVSEV Saupaotov, ToAumatdn: oVvSE yao 
O ZEevc 25 
oe’ Vov navteco’ Avdédver oUt’ 
Avéxov. 


ool 6’ &yW ED gpovéwyv VnoOHoopat, old 
mee ATtdc, 

Kupv’, Q@n0 tHv AyoeM@yv nolc Et’ EWv 
Eyasov: 

némvuoo, pnd’ aloxpoloiv én’ Epypaot 
und’ AdiKotoLv 

Tipdc pnd’ ApetdAc €Axeo pnd’ 
Goevoc. 30 


For me through my exercise of my skill let a seal, Cyrnus, 
be placed on these verses, and their theft will never go 
unnoticed, nor will anyone substitute something worse 
when something good is at hand: but everyone will say, 
“They are the verses of Theognis of Megara, and he is 
famous among all men’; yet I am not yet able to please all 
my fellow townsmen. Nothing surprising, Polypaides: for 
not even Zeus pleases everyone, whether he rains or 
doesn’t rain. 


But with good intention I shall offer you the sort of 
precepts I myself learned from the good when I was still a 
boy: be sensible, and do not amass honours or excellence 
or wealth on the basis of shameful or unjust actions. 


Theognidea 19-30 


Disaffection with these fellow townsmen, who now include 
previously disenfranchised rustics, appears in several pieces 
in the collection, for example lines 53-56: 


Kupve, modAic pév €0’ Ade ndAtc, Aaol 
6& 6 GAAot 
ol np608’ oUte Sixacg Hideoav oUtE 
vououc, 
GAA’ Apel mAEupolot SoeAc alyWv 
KOTETOLBOV, 
€Ewm 6’ Wot’ EAaMoL Thod’ Evépovto 
TOAEOC. 


Cyrnus, this city is still a city, but the people are actually 
different, people who formerly knew neither legal 
procedures nor laws, but wore out goatskins about their 
flanks, and grazed outside this city like deer. 


Theognidea 53-56 


In one such outburst (39-52), the longest of the few complete 
poems in Book One confidently attributable to Theognis on 
the basis of its vocative Kupve, the singer expresses his fears 


that the unjust dealings of those running the city may lead to 
bloody civil war and then to a tyrant seizing power. Many 
other poems express the contempt for “bad people” (kakoi) 
felt by a member of a once-dominant elite for whom only 
they and their like are “good” (Aya8oi ... €oOAoi, 57). 


These views are frequently directed to an addressee who 
appears only in the vocative, Cyrnus (Kupve, 38 etc.; Kupv’, 
27 etc.), as in the two poems just quoted, and who is urged 
only to associate with, and to learn from, the “good” 
(Ctya@oi). It is debated whether or not the syntax of the 
sphrégis poem can be so construed as to have its poet state 
that the word Kupve is a seal, sphrégis, whose presence will 
guarantee a poem to be his—a syntax that requires Kvpve 
simultaneously to be a vocative and a term in apposition to 
oopnyic.8 But almost all scholars treat the vocative’s 
presence as a mark of Theognidean authorship. Given, 
however, that many pieces in the collection manifestly or 
arguably are not complete poems but only excerpts, often 
excerpts that lack their opening lines where an address might 
be expected, the absence of an address to Cyrnus (Ktpve) 
cannot alone show a poem not to be by Theognis. Nor, of 
course, is its presence an absolute guarantee, since that 
vocative Ktpve could have replaced another metrically 
identical term at some stage in the transmission, just as at 
213 OvuE (“O my heart’) is the reading of manuscript A 
whereas all other manuscripts have Kvpve.9 On the basis of 
the poems addressed to Ktpve, however, Theognis of 
Megara emerges as a poet for whom, as for Solon, the social 
and political troubles of his city often dominated his thoughts 
and elicited sympotic poetry, but who was also ready to offer 
symposiasts, through their place-holder Cyrnus, traditional 
elite gnOmai concerning breeding, friendship (true and false), 
trustworthiness, betrayal, riches, poverty, etc.—concerns 
many of which are familiar from the Aeolic songs of another 
disillusioned would-be-aristocrat some two generations 
earlier, Alcaeus of Mytilene. Several of the pieces in the 


collection are meta-sympotic, often focused on drinking, but 
none of these is secured for Theognis by the vocative Kupve. 


One Kvpve poem, however, does touch on sympotic activity, 
not simply moving outside the moral and political sphere but 
fusing an eloquent promise of poetic immortality to Kupve 
with a complaint that he deceives the poet, and presenting a 
vivid and invaluable self-reflexive picture of an elegiac 
song’s peregrination around young men’s symposia 
throughout the Greek world: 


ool pév &yW mtép’ &6axa, ov oto’ én’ 
Qnetpova mdévtov 
MOTHONL, Kata yflv nioay AetpdopEevoc 
Pnidiac - Boivnic 6€& xal eidonivnict 
Mapéoon lL 
Ev mM6é0QLG MOAADV KelpEevoc Ev 
OTOYOOLV, 240 
Kat of OUV OWAtOKOLGOL ALYUPedyYoLG 
véot Avépec 
eUKOopwc Epatol KaAG TE Kal ALyéa 
Gicovtat. xal Otav Svogepiic Uno 
KEVOEOL yaing 
BAL¢ moAUK@KUtTOUCG Elc Aidoao Sé6pouc, 
oUdénOtT’ OVSE BavWv AnoAEtc KA~OC, 
QAAQ pEAHoetc 
Gpettov AvOpanoio’ alév ~ywv Ovopa, 
Kupve, kad’ EAAGOa yilv otpwpayEevoc, 
Nd’ Ava vioouc 
ix@uéevta mepWv nmdévtov én’ 
AtpuyEeTtoOV, 
obx innwyv vétototv &gApEvoc - AAA 
of MEDWEL 
AyAod Movodwv 6M@pa toote~avav. 250 
miot 6’, Oootot pépndse, xat 
EGOOPEVOLOLV AoLdy 
Esont Onpdc, Opp’ Av yf} te xal 
NéALoc. 


ovTap EyWv OAiyn¢e napa oeD oD 
Tuyxava alédovc, 

GAA’ Wonep pLKeOv nolda Adyotc p’ 
Qnotdic. 


I have given you wings with which you will fly, soaring 
easily, over the boundless sea and all the land. You will be 
present at every dinner and feast, lying in the mouths of 
many, and lovely youths, accompanied by the clear 
sounds of pipes, will sing of you decorously with 
beautiful, clear voices. And when you go to Hades’ house 
of wailing, down in the dark earth’s depths, never, not 
even in death, will you lose your fame, but you will be in 
men’s thoughts, your name ever immortal, Cyrnus, as you 
roam throughout the land of Greece and among the 
islands, crossing over the fish-filled, unharvested sea, not 
riding on the backs of horses, but the splendid gifts of the 
violet-wreathed Muses will escort you. For all who care 
about their gifts, even for future generations, you will be 
alike the subject of song, as long as earth and sun exist. 
And yet I do not meet with a slight respect from you, but 
you deceive me with words, as if I were a small child. 


Theognidea 237-254 


Little more can be said about a historical person Theognis 
than can be inferred from those poems in the collection that 
seem to be his, and one line of scholarship sees the persona 
of the poems as no more than a poetic fiction adopted by 
conservative symposiasts.10 The Suda entry dates a historical 
Theognis to the 59th Olympiad (544-541 BC) while ancient 
chronographers offer similar dates (between the 57th and 59th 
Olympiads, 552-541 BC).11 Some modern scholars, 
however, have argued for a much earlier date, around the 
590s,12 or even before the 630s.13 Unfortunately our 
knowledge of the oscillation between oligarchy, democracy, 
and tyranny in Megara is insufficient to pin the Theognis of 
our poems to a particular period, nor can the fears that he 


expresses of a tyranny (39-52) be used to locate that poem 
before Megara’s late seventh-century tyrant Theagenes. 14 


What is perhaps more important than Theognis’ date is his 
poetry’s combination of a preoccupation with the impact of 
widening political participation in his own city with the 
expectation his poetic treatment of this and related themes 
will be of interest in symposia throughout the Greek world. 
In many cities, of which Athens is the best documented, the 
extension of power and offices to a wider group of the free 
population in the sixth and fifth centuries did little to erode 
the established landowning families’ view of themselves as 
entitled to privilege and wealth, and as fitted by their 
ancestry and upbringing to use these better than those they 
saw as parvenus. In any of these cities an elite symposiast 
could sing the poems beginning “Cyrnus, this city is 
pregnant” (39) and “Cyrnus, this city is still a city” (53, 
quoted above), and refer the term “this city” and the 
description of its decline to his own polis.15 The lack of 
Megarian detail that frustrates modern historians paid 
dividends in securing such poems widespread re- 
performance. 


This bears upon the development of the collection in which 
Theognis’ poems are preserved. Many poems in Book One 
share this political stance without being securely attributable 
to Theognis—e.g., 847-850, sometimes quoted by modern 
scholars as if certainly Theognidean: 


AGE EniBa Spat KEvedppovi, TUNtTE SE 
KEVTIPOL 
O&€t Kal ZevGyAnv SUCAOgOV 
Qu@itie@er- 
ov ydp €0’ eVproetc Sfpov 
MLAOCSECTIOTOV WSe 
Av6panwv, Ondooucg NéAtoc KoSopa.. 


Trample the empty-headed people, beat them with a sharp 
goad, and place round their necks a yoke that will be hard 


on their mane. For among all the men on whom the sun 
looks down upon you will find no people so keen to have 
a master. 


It seems that the collection that we have, or at least its core, 
goes back to a song-book or song-books intended for use in 
the symposia of the traditionally-minded elite and drawing 
on many poets other than Theognis. It included, as has been 
mentioned, five incomplete pieces of Solon.16 There are lines 
of Mimnermus17 and Tyrtaeus,18 and perhaps Archilochus, 19 
while an exhortation to drink wine from beneath Taygetus 
(879-884) is probably also Laconian. Crucially, however, 
there are two substantial poems, apparently complete,20 
addressed to a Simonides, of which one (467-496) is a meta- 
sympotic poem, prescribing correct behavior to fellow 
symposiasts and discouraging excessive drinking, a poem 
that on the basis of a line cited by Aristotle can be attributed 
to Euenus of Paros. The second substantial poem addressed 
to Simonides (667-682), lamenting the current mis- 
governance of the poet’s city, should also be by Euenus. That 
long and seemingly complete poems by this late fifth-century 
sophist should appear in a collection of pieces chiefly by 
major seventh- and sixth-century poets, pieces that are often 
incomplete, suggests that Euenus himself may have been the 
compiler of an early form of our collection, perhaps for the 
benefit of the sons of Callias whom we know he taught 
toward 400 BC.21 In that case the addressee of Euenus’ own 
poems would be not the famous early-fifth-century poet from 
Ceos but a lesser Simonides from Eretria, also apparently 
writing poetry (but also prose) toward the end of the fifth 
century.22 


The section of our Theognidea that may go back to a 
collection compiled by Euenus probably begins at 255 with a 
gnomic couplet called by Aristotle “The Delian epigram,” 
inscribed, he says, on the propylon of the Letdon on Delos:23 


KGAALOTOV TO 6LKALOTATOV: AWLOTOV 


6’ vytaivetyv: 
mpdypa 6€ tepnvdotatov, tov tic 
€oGt, tO tuxXElv. 


Fairest is what is most just; best is to be healthy; but the 
thing that gives greatest pleasure is to get what one 
desires. 


Theognidea 255-256 


The point at which our Theognidea may cease to reflect 
Euenus’ collection is around 1000, perhaps after the pieces 
by Tyrtaeus (1003-1006) and Mimnermus (1017-1022), a 
piece whose lamentation for the passing of youth and 
associated erotic desire falls within the wide range of topics 
political and meta-sympotic represented in these 750 or so 
lines. 


The opening section, however, 19-254, has a very different 
flavor. Its high proportion of poems secured for Theognis and 
its very small number of demonstrably non-Theognidean 
pieces suggests that this sequence may go back to an 
collection that aimed to include (either only or chiefly) 
poetry of Theognis himself, that arranged these pieces in 
some sort of discernable order, and that put his sphrégis- 
poem appropriately at its beginning and his poem promising 
Cyrnus poetic immortality at its end, though neither need 
have been initially composed with such a textual location in 
mind. Some have even thought that 19-254 was put together 
by Theognis himself,24 with the opening and closing poems 
crafted for these roles, a hypothesis that implies the creation 
of a book-text whose contents would be secured for Theognis 
of Megara by the opening sphrégis, a text that would be our 
first documented collection of short poems.25 Even if not 
compiled by Theognis himself this collection that was chiefly 
of his poetry probably antedates that which I have ascribed to 
Euenus. 


The section running from 255 to around 1000/1022, 


however, whose combination with 19-254 may be credited 
to Euenus or may have happened in a later generation, and 
which included two of Euenus’ own poems complete, seems 
to have aspired to be a wider selection of archaic and 
classical elegy, stretching from Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and 
perhaps Archilochus in the seventh century, through Solon in 
the sixth, to a long piece (773-788) whose poet is uncertain 
(perhaps the Megarian Philiadas),26 but whose opening 
prayer to Apollo to protect Megara from the Medes anchors 
it to the year 480, and a shorter prayer to Zeus that also 
mentions the Persian wars but is linked to no specific city 
(756-764). This section has some other long and good poems 
whose authorship is uncertain: 373-400, expostulating to 
Zeus (“Dear Zeus, I am astonished at you”: ZeD @iAe, 
SavuaCw oe) for allowing bad men to prosper and good men 
to suffer; 731-752 a prayer to Zeus (“Father Zeus, might it 
happen that ...”: ZeU matep, ele yévorto ...) punishment 
should fall on malefactors themselves, not on their children, 
whereas currently they go scot-free;27 and 903-930, a 
somewhat meandering meditation addressed to Democles 
(923) on whether to save one’s wealth or to spend it on a life 
of pleasure while one can; and a lighter-hearted poem of 
welcome to an addressee called Clearistus, who has arrived 
by sea and who is promised a level of hospitality that will be 
modest, commensurately with the singer’s means (511-522). 


Between 255 and around 1000/1022 there are a very few 
couplets that are also found between 19 and 254. These are 
(a) 332a and b, lamenting that nobody is a trustworthy friend 
to an exile, and found only in the Paris manuscript A, which 
repeat 209-210; (b) 509-510, condemning excessive 
consumption of wine and asserting responsible drinking to be 
a mark of a good man (Ctya@06c), which repeat 211-212; and 
(c) 643-644, complaining that many are good companions 
(€tatpor) only at a symposium (“beside the mixing bowl,” 
mp Kpntf|p1) but not when it comes to serious matters, 
which repeat (with some variation) 115-116. The number of 


couplets that duplicate ones already found in 19-254 or 255- 
1000/1022, however, greatly increases between 1038a and 
1184b—some 56 lines in all. It seems that in some stage in 
the collection’s development around 200 lines were added to 
the existing total of around 1000, and that whoever added 
them was drawing either on the same, presumably larger, 
collection of early elegy as the compiler of 19 to 1000/1022, 
or on a quite similar collection. West argued that the same, 
larger collection, which he termed the florilegium magnum, 
was drawn on by both sections, and that this larger collection 
was Hellenistic. His arguments have not convinced, and most 
hold that two similar collections were drawn upon.28 If we 
accept that Euenus crafted 255—1000/1022, then the most 
likely hypothesis is that in the Hellenistic period a scribe or 
editor of some sort added to Euenus’ collection a further, 
small section of poems drawn from a different collection, but 
that he made this addition so mechanically that he failed to 
observe extensive duplication. 


That some of 19-254 was already circulating in the fourth 
century together with at least some of the pieces in 255ff is 
shown by a quotation in Plato’s Meno 95d of 33-36 as 
having been slightly modified by Theognis in 434—438. But 
this cannot be used to show that 19-254 had already been 
combined with Euenus’ collection by the time Plato’s Meno 
was written—Plato could have been using another collection 
of Theognis’ poetry; and indeed in the early fourth century at 
least one other collection of Theognis’ poems was known, 
which had 183-190 at or near its opening.29 


As in Euenus’ collection, at least in the form in which we 
have it, many of the poems in the sequence after ca. 
1000/1022 are short, and several look as if they are 
incomplete. At least four are unlikely to be by Theognis: two 
(1059-1062 and 1085-106) because their addressees are 
Timagoras and Demonax respectively; another, the longest 
(1035-1050), because no vocative Kupve is found in its 16 
lines complaining that all virtues have disappeared and only 


Hope remains; and 1123-1128, already mentioned as 
probably by Archilochus.30 On the other hand a somewhat 
higher proportion of pieces than in 255—1000/1022 is 
indicated as probably attributable to Theognis by the 
presence of Kvpve, and no poem is meta-sympotic. Either the 
source of this last section, or the person who added it, had a 
more serious cast of mind than Euenus, focused more 
narrowly on social and political issues, and he was more 
interested in including Theognis’ dyspeptic and disillusioned 
poetry. 


Before line 19 stand four short pieces, hymns addressed to 
Apollo (1-4 and 5-10), and to the Muses and Graces (15- 
18), and a prayer to Artemis (11-14). Such songs were 
characteristically sung at the opening of a symposium, and 
their presence helps to confirm that (at whatever stage they 
were added) the collection was envisaged as a sympotic 
song-book. Lines 11-12 specify an Artemis whose cult was 
established by Agamemnon, locating the prayer (at least in 
the poet’s imagination) at Amarynthus near Eretria, though 
the poet might be Megarian, given that Megara too had a cult 
of Artemis established by Agamemnon.31 Aristotle’s citation 
of line 13 as by Theognis shows that by his time this poem, 
and presumably the three associated hymns, were in a 
Theognidean collection, perhaps that running from 19 to 254. 


It has sometimes been argued that only in late antiquity or 
Byzantium did our Book One assume the form that our 
medieval manuscripts present.32 As Theognis papyri come to 
light, however, that theory has become untenable. In 1956 
Oxyrynchus papyrus 2380 showed crucially that in the 
second century Ad 255-78 were alreAdy continuous with 
254. In 1993 a Berlin papyrus (published in 1970 by Maehler 
as unidentified hexameters) was identified as Theognidea 
917-933, showing that in a second-century Ad text 931-932 
and the piece beginning at 933 already followed immediately 
on the long poem constituted by lines 903—930.33 Most 
recently Oxyrynchus papyrus 5265, published in 2016, has 


shown that in the second or third century Ad lines 1117- 
1140 (six pieces in West’s edition) were in the order given 
by the manuscript tradition. 


Despite the many uncertainties concerning the genesis of 
“Theognis Book One” and the proportion of its poetry that is 
by Theognis of Megara, its 1220 lines are a precious 
testimony to the very wide range of subjects, stances, and 
tones to be found in archaic and classical elegy. Much of it is 
good poetry, some of whose features are apparent in passages 
already quoted. One may add its range of imagery, from 
which I pick out just one set as especially thought-provoking 
—images drawn from the animal world. 


Animals can be used to characterize the singer, an addressee 
or a third party. Several times the singer compares himself or 
another to a draught animal. Thus in 371-372 the singer 
presents himself as a beast which his addressee is goading, 
against its will, to put its head under a yoke, presumably to 
pull a wagon or a plough.34 But this yoke-imagery can be 
turned round and applied to testing the docility of a man or a 
woman (or a husband or wife’): 


oUdE vdeo eidetnc Avdéep0c vOov ote 
YUVOLKOC, 
molv nmetongetnc Wonep VnoZuylou. 


For you could not know the mind of a man or a woman 
before you have tested it, like a draught animal 


Theognidea 125-126 


The relationship imagined by this couplet might or might not 
be erotic. But yoke-imagery is not confined to erotic 
situations. It is also deployed to figure a relation of 
subjection into which the singer of denies he will ever allow 
his personal enemies to force him: 


oUnote tolc €xyP@poloitv Und CZuyOv 
adxyEva Ofow 


S5VcA0pov, OVS’ el pot TyMAoc é€meott 
Kdent. 
Never will my enemies make me put my neck beneath a 


yoke that is painful to the 
mane, not even if Mount Tmolus is on my head. 


Theognidea 1023-1024 


Similarly it is deployed to canvas the appropriate relation 
between elite males and the demos as we have seen in 847— 
850, discussed above.35 


The master-beast relationship is paralleled by the predator- 
prey image. That parallel comes out clearly in the image’s 
most striking deployment, when a lover compares himself 
first to a lion, while insisting that he did not exploit his 
conquest of his fawn-like prey, and follows this with a 
comparison to a charioteer who has yoked horses but not 
mounted the chariot: 


veBoOv Une— EAAQOLO A~wv We AAkL 
TMEMOLOOC, 
moool Katapdewac alyatoc oUK émtov: 
tetyéov & VnAdv EntBAc nNOALV ovxK 
dAdnagéa: 
ZevEduevoc 6 innouc Appatoc ovxK 
én€Bnv- 
monegac 6 ox Enpn—a, xol oVx 
ETEAEDOA TEAECCAC, 
denoac & ox Seno’, Avuca 6 ox 
dvboac. 


Like a lion confident in its might I have snatched with my 
paws a fawn from beneath its parent deer but not drunk its 
blood; I have scaled high walls but not sacked the city; I 
have yoked horses but not mounted the chariot; I have 
achieved, but not achieved, I have brought to completion, 
but not brought to completion, I have done, but not done, I 
have accomplished, but not accomplished. 


Theognidea 949-954 


The repetition of 949-50 at 1278c—d confirms the erotic 
interpretation of these lines, if it needs any confirmation— 
note too the double entendre &n€fnv, “I mounted,” at 952.36 
The comparison of a pursuer to a lion contrasts with an 
enigmatic poem in which the singer concludes a 10-line 
prayer for revenge on those who have stolen his property 
(341-50) with the self-characterization. 


EyW S& KVov EnEonoa xoeddonv 

XE LLAPOWL TMOTapn@ i nmdvt 
Anooe todwevoc 

t@v etn péaov atpo ntetv. 


But I am a dog who has crossed a river-bed, shaking off 
everything in the torrentialstream. Might it come about 
that I drink their black blood 


Theognidea 347-349. 


One further comparison reflects the pathological state of 
distrust that marks the relations of Theognidean sympotic 
singers to their socio-political associates (are they friends or 
foes?), the image of the octopus, much quoted in later Greek 
writing: 


OuLE, gidroug KaTAa mAdvtac enlotpEeg™E 
mo LxlAov 80c, 

OpyNv oupployev Avtiv’ Exactoc &xEL. 

mouAUnou Opylv loxe moAumAOKoU, Oc 
motl m€tent, 

ti}t mopoooptAnont, toloc idetv &odvn. 

v0v pv thd’ €g€nou, tOte & AAdAoloc 
xo0a vlvou. 

KpEGOWV ToL oogin vyivetat Atponinc. 
My heart, in the company of all your friends turn your 


disposition about to take many forms, blending in the 
temperament that each man has. Take on the temperament 


of the octopus of many wiles, which to the sight appears 
just like the rock whose company it has chosen. Now 
follow along this path, at another time change your 
complexion. I tell you, cleverness is more powerful than 
inflexibility. Theognidea 213-218 37 


Theognis “Book Two” 


The final section of manuscript A, lines which are only 
preserved there, is even more difficult to assess. It is a 
collection of erotic verse, prefaced by an introductory 
address to a destructive Eros, and many poems begin “Boy” 
(W matt or mat). Some have inferred from an entry in the Suda 
that at the time it or its source was compiled these poems 
were embedded in the main collection, and that a 
bowdlerizing Byzantine later extracted them to make the 
collection more acceptable: 6t1 uEv mapaivEoeis Eypawe 
@€oyvic <.... >: GAA’ Ev WEOWI TOUTWV TAPEOTTApUEVaL 
uiaptou Kal toudikol Epwtec kal GAAa, Goa O EvApetoc 
AnootpEgetan Bloc (“That Theognis wrote exhortations <is 
good?>: but in the middle of these there are scattered pieces 
of filth and pederastic desires, and other things that the 
virtuous life rejects’”).38 Although such a procedure has a 
parallel in Cephalas’ treatment of homo-erotic poems in the 
Greek Anthology,39 the hypothesis does not adequately 
explain the phenomena in the case of the Theognidea. At 
least one poem addressed to Cyrnus that remains in Book 
One (237-254, cited above) is implicitly homo-erotic, and 
another substantial poem (993-1002), addressed to one 
Academus, envisages a singing competition in which the 
prize is “a boy in his beautiful prime” (alg KakOv Av00c¢ 
éxwv), a poem that Athenaeus rightly judged to be 
pederastic.40 Book One is quoted or anthologized throughout 
antiquity, from Plato and Xenophon (see above) to the 
anthology of Orion in the fifth century Ad, with quotations 
spread (admittedly unevenly) from line 14 to 1179-1180.41 
On the other hand the only lines of “Book Two” to which 


any ancient author refers are 1253-1254. 1253 is ascribed to 
“wise men” (oo@otl) by c. 48 of the Loves (Amores/”Epwrtéc), 
transmitted as by Lucian but usually thought apocryphal, and 
1253-4 are quoted without attribution by Plato in the Lysis 
(212e): this couplet is attributed to Solon in the fifth century 
Ad by Hermias of Alexandria commenting on Plato’s 
Phaedrus,42 an attribution that is probably correct. Along 
with 1341-1350, a cri de coeur addressed to a Simonides, so 
probably by Euenus,43 the Solonian lines 1253-1254 show 
that Book 2 is also an anthology, and indeed it is an 
anthology in which one piece, 1353-1356, is shown by its 
vocative Kupve to be by Theognis. The total invisibility of 
this homo-erotic anthology until early in the tenth century it 
was copied into manuscript A to follow after Book One— 
before the censorious remark in the Suda—shows that it had 
a different transmission in antiquity. But its claim to transmit 
early elegy may be reinforced, alongside the pieces by Solon, 
Theognis, and Euenus, by the appearance of a phrase from 
one of its hexameters on an Attic vase from Tanagra painted 
around 500 BC, @ zaidwv KaAAoTE (“O most beautiful of 
boys’’).44 We may well be dealing with a collection of homo- 
erotic songs put together late in the fifth century, an 
invaluable testimony to a central feature of archaic and 
classical symposia.45 


FURTHER READING 


In addition to the discussions referred to in footnotes an 
important contribution to understanding Solon’s political and 
poetic activity in its historical context is made by Irwin 2005, 
and to understanding its reception in the classical period by 
the chapters in Nagy and Noussia-Fantuzzi 2015. For good 
modern commentaries see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010, and on a 
generous selection of fragments Miilke 2002. 


The sympotic background to the poetry of both Solon and 
Theognis can be further explored in Wecowski 2014, and 


Murray 2018. Book-length investigations of the nature and 
probable genesis of the Theognidea are to be found in 
Colesanti 2008, and Selle 2008. Recent interesting 
suggestions for understanding the “seal” at 19-30 and the 
nature of “Book 2” include Bakker 2017, and Selle 2013. 


Notes 


1 For the text on the dipylon oinochoé see Hansen, CEG 432, 
SEG 43.10, Cardin 2017, who prints h0c vOv Opxeotov TavTOV 
Atarotata maite1 TOTOAEK ..M .N vacat. 


2 So Lardinois 2006. 


3 Cf. Martin 2006, supporting performance of both elegy and 
iambus in some sort of political meeting on the basis of 
comparative evidence from other cultures; Bowie 2018, arguing 
for a more formal and political context for performance of 
trochaic tetrameters than of iambic trimeters. 


4 Pace Faraone 2008. 
5 See Bowie 1986: 18-19. 


6 For the imperative to prevent change Bakker 2017: 111-112 
aptly compares the obligations of an envoy to Delphi (8ewpdc) 
set out at 805-810. 


7 For full discussions see Selle 2008: 289-311, Colesanti 2011: 
241-262, Bakker 2017: 105-112, for whom “Kvpv(e)” is a seal 
that “designates both the song’s speaker and its listener” (105), 
and the seal “‘signifies the right words uttered by the right 
speaker to the right addressee” (108). 


8 West 1974: 149-150 denies that Kupve is claimed to be the 
“seal” but in fact uses the vocative’s presence as a criterion for 
Theognidean authorship. For a similar linguistic game to that 
involved in the double syntax of Kupve cf. the juxtaposition of 
Ovoua and Kupve at 245-246, quoted immediately below. Cf. 
in favor of a double syntax for Kvpve Bakker 2017: 109-110, 
rightly identifying €m«eio@w as “performative” in J. L. 
Austin’s sense. 


9 In the repetition of this couplet at 1071-1072 both A and other 
manuscripts have Kupve. Cf. Ovué at 1029 whereas the related 
but not identical line 355 has Kupve. 


10 See Nagy in Figueira and Nagy 1985. 
11 See West 1974: 65. 

12 Lane Fox 2000. 

13 West 1974: 65-71. 

14 As West 1974: 68. 


15 See Bakker 2017: 103-105 on what he calls “prospective 
indexicality.” Cf. Bowie 1986: 14-17. 


16 153-4 = Solon fr. 6.3—4; 227—232 = Solon fr. 13.71—76; 315— 
318 = Solon fr. 15; 585—590 = Solon fr. 13.65—70; 719-728 = 
Solon fr. 24. 


17 795-6 = Mimnermus fr. 7; 1017—1022 = Mimnermus fr. 5.1—6 
(1-3 are preserved only by the Theognidea: Stobaeus 4.50.69 
has only 5-8). 


18 1003-6 = Tyrtaeus fr. 12.13—16: indeed these four lines are our 
basis for combining two pieces quoted separately by Stobaeus 
(4.10.1 and 6) to form fr. 12. 


19 1123-8, see Bowie 2008. 


20 Condello 2009, however, argues that 467-496 consists of two 
or even three different poems. 


21 Plato, Apology 20a-b, cf. Bowie 2012: 130. 


22 Suda ¥ 444: Lipwvt5nc, Kapvotiog f Epetpievc, Emomo10c. 
Try cic AVAISa OVvodov Hv Axaidv, TpipEtpwv BipAta B, 
Ilept Tptyevetac a (“Simonides, from Carystus or Eretria, a 
hexameter poet. The gathering of the Achaeans at Aulis; 
Trimeters in two books; On Iphigeneia, one book’’). See 
Bowie 2010c and 2012. An alternative hypothesis, setting the 
collection’s genesis in the circle of Critias in the same period, is 
suggested by Murray 2018: 151. 


23 Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1099a27 (“Delian epigram’”), Eudem. Eth. 
1214a5 (Letéon). 


24 Reitzenstein 1893: 75-81 and 264—269. His arguments have 
been restated with assent by Résler 2006. 


25 For the idea that the sphrégis refers precisely to the use of a 
writing to create a fixed text see Pratt 1995, Hubbard 2007. 


26 For an epigrammatist Philiadas from Megara around 480 BC cf. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Oéome1a, Page 1981: 289-290. 


27 For another prayer in a sympotic context beginning W Ze[0] 
m[ate]p &[k] xpnuoobv see the Brygos cup discussed by Gaunt 
2014. 


28 E.g., Selle 2008: 324. 


29 “From a work by Xenophon on Theognis” (EevopWvtoc Ek To 
Ttepl @edyvidoc), Stobaeus 4.29.53, cf. West 1974: 56. It has 
been suggested to me by Susan Prince that Stobaeus’ ascription 
to Xenophon is erroneous and that the quotation is more 
probably from a work of Antisthenes. 


30 Above with n. 19. 

31 Pausanias 1.31.5, 43.1; cf. van Groningen 1966: 14-15. 
32 Carriére 1948, West 1974. 

33 Kotansky 1993. 


34 Cf. the quatrain in Book 2 presenting subjection to a yoke as 
the inevitable state of lovers of a matc, 1357-1360. 


35 Above p. 309. 


36 Van Groningen 1966 Ad loc. saw the lines’ presence in Book 
One as counting against an erotic sense. 


37 213-214 reappear at 1071-1072, 217-218 at 1073-1074. 


38 Suda s.v. @Eoyvic © 136 Adler. The hypothesis originated with 
Welcker 1826. 


39 West 1974: 45. 


40 Athenaeus 310a—b. 


41 Orion 5.12 quoting 141-142, 3.5 quoting 1179-1180. For a full 
list of testimonia, including all quotations, see Selle 2008: 398— 
423. 


42 231e, Hermias p. 38 Couvreur. The lines are Solon fr. 23. 


43 Vetta 1980 Ad loc. argues that 1341-5 and 1346-50 are two 
different poems: if he is correct, only 1346-50 is secured for 
Euenus by its address to Simonides. 


44 CVA Athens 1357. But as has been observed, the phrase is very 
short, and could be seen as from a sympotic koiné. 


45 For an excellent introduction and commentary to “Book Two” 
see Vetta 1980. 


CHAPTER 22 
Simonides 


Richard Rawles 


Introduction 


As usual with poets of the archaic and early classical period, 
secure facts about Simonides’ life are hard to find. He was 
from the little island of Ceos in the Aegean. Ancient tradition 
generally held that he was a generation older than Pindar and 
Bacchylides, both of whose working lives started early in the 
fifth century; some sources say that he was Bacchylides’ 
uncle (this may well be true—but since they both came from 
the same island it would also have been a likely fiction). 
Most poems lack datable references, but suggest that he 
flourished in the early fifth century. Ancient birth dates are 
unreliable and inconsistent: we hear of 556 and 532 (the 
former is better supported from the dubious ancient 
testimonies, but there is no good reason to accept either with 
much confidence).1 He was known for being long-lived. 


Our knowledge of his works is fragmentary and difficult— 
but it is also growing, as we shall see. Epigrams are the only 
poems which are certainly complete (but they have their own 
problems of attribution: ancient sources sometimes said that 
epigrams were by Simonides incorrectly and on the basis of 
little evidence). Otherwise, complete poems were not 
transmitted through the middle ages in their own manuscripts 
as (for example) the epinician songs of Pindar were. Rather 
we have fragments, and these are of two kinds. Until the 
twentieth century, there were only quotation fragments: 
places where an author whose work has survived quotes 
from Simonides (see Phillips (Chapter 8) in this volume). 
Thus, as we shall see, substantial fragments are quoted by 


Plato and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (a later author on 
history and rhetoric); however, most quotation fragments are 
smaller than this, and even these two biggest leave many 
questions open which we might reasonably expect to be able 
to answer from a complete text. More recently, however, our 
knowledge of Simonides’ poetry has expanded as a result of 
the publication of papyri, mostly from Oxyrhynchus, in 
Egypt, written when that territory was a Roman colony with 
a Greek-speaking elite population (see Sampson (Chapter 7) 
in this volume). In 1959 many melic fragments were 
published, mostly appearing to come from epinicians and 
paeans, and mostly quite small. More small fragments from 
another papyrus came in 1967. The most dramatic expansion 
of the corpus, however, came in 1992, with the publication of 
a papyrus with several elegiac fragments, recognizable as 
Simonides (because there are overlaps with quotations, in 
Plutarch and in the late antique anthologist Stobaeus), and 
overlapping with a previously anonymous papyrus published 
earlier and thus showing that it was also a witness to 
Simonides’ elegies. 


As is already apparent, we can see considerable generic 
variety in Simonides’ output. He composed in a variety of 
melic genres, including dithyramb, paean, epinician, and 
threnos (“dirge’’): in this respect he resembles his 
contemporaries, Pindar and Bacchylides. Unlike these, 
however, Simonides is also a poet of elegy: a very different 
form with a different history, not usually combined with the 
tradition of choral lyric (see Bartol (Chapter 15) in this 
volume). This generic variation brings dialect variation with 
it, in another first: Simonides’ dialect switches between a 
form of literary Doric for melic poems, while he can “code- 
switch” to a predominantly Ionic dialect for elegy (see de 
Kreij (Chapter 10) in this volume). This will probably have 
given a stronger sense of variety and plurality of voices and 
genres in his output than was true of most contemporaries 
(but in tragedy we find a similar dialect contrast between 


spoken and sung parts). 


Language and Pathos : Tragic Simonides 


Our two biggest melic fragments are both of uncertain genre 
and reveal little of their original context. The first is quoted 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a historian and literary critic 
of the first century BC. He quotes these lines written out as 
prose in order to illustrate that the reader cannot simply by 
reading perceive the metrical divisions of melic poetry. 
Appropriately, therefore, modern scholars have disagreed on 
how to divide this into lines and stanzas; this is the division 
used by Page (543 PMG; it is fr. 271 in Poltera’s edition), but 
with some minor textual differences. 


Ote Adevoxt 
Ev Sar6arkat 
GvepOc Té piv nv€wv 
KivnOelod te Alva Selpate 
Epelmev, oUK AdtAvtolto. mops Loc 5 
apel TE Tle POEL BOAAE plrAav XEPO 
cinév Tt: re) TEKoc, olov EXO mOvov: 
ov & Qwtelc, yodro@nval 
6 Wtopt xvoWcoetc 
€v AtepnEt SoVeatt xorKeoyOpowt 10 
vuxtl <t’ @> AopneL 
KUQVEWL TE SVOMWL OTAAEIC: 
Gxyvav 6 Uneop@e tEAv xoptv 
Badelav nmapLtOvtoc 
KUpatoc oUK AA~yetc, oVS’ AvEpou 15 
pe0vyov, TOPMUPEAL 
Kelyevoc Ev xAavldt, mep00wMOV KaAOv. 
el 6€ tot SetvOv 10 ye SetvoOv fy, 
Kal KEV eu@v pnpdtov 
20. AentOv Unetxec ovVac. 20 
KEAOYAL <6'>, eV6E BoEpoc, 
eEVS6ETH SE TOVtOc, EVSETw <6’> GyET_EOV 


KaKOv: 
petaBouAla 6€ tic gavein, 
Ze ndtep, &x ofo: 
25. Ott. SE Bapcarf~ov Enoc eVyopat 25 
 vOoe@. dlxac, 
ovyyvwel pot. 


... when (?), in an elaborately wrought chest, the wind 
blowing and the motion of the deep brought her down 
with terror, and with cheeks not unwetted she cast her 
loving arm around Perseus and spoke: “Oh, my child, 
what suffering is mine! But you sleep, with babyish heart 
you slumber in this joyless, bronze-bolted craft, sent out 
in the dark gloom of this lampless night. You care not for 
the deep spray of the wave passing above your head, nor 
for the crash of the wind, lying in your purple shawl— 
pretty face! If the terrible were terrible to you, then you 
would lend your delicate ear to my words. I bid you, 
sleep, baby! let the sea sleep! let my measureless sorrow 
sleep! And, father Zeus, let some change of plan appear 
from you; but if I pray a bold word, or contrary to right, 
forgive me!” 


We start in medias res. The reader can supply some context 
from knowledge of the myth we are dealing with, though we 
do not know how much of this was told in the song from 
which we have this fragment. Danae’s father, Acrisios, 
received a prophecy that he would be killed by his grandson; 
accordingly, he imprisoned his daughter (in a dungeon, or 
perhaps a tower), but Zeus managed to impregnate Danae 
anyway, in the form of a shower of gold. Acrisius threw 
daughter and grandson into the sea in a chest (this is where 
our scene comes), and they drifted to the island of Seriphos 
and survived for Perseus to become the hero who kills 
Medusa. 


We cannot see how much of the story of Danae and Perseus 
was told, nor over how many lines, nor whether, as in 


epinicians, the myth was enclosed in a substantial “frame” 
section dealing with contemporary matters, or whether as 
sometimes in songs transmitted as dithyrambs (e.g., 
Bacchylides 17) it consisted of mythical narrative from the 
start. Despite the substantial length of the fragment, 
Dionysius has filleted it very successfully so that no trace of 
“context” (whether narrative or occasional) remains, and 
therefore the common strategies of reading myth against 
frame and song against occasion are impossible. On the other 
hand (Bacchylides 17 again springs to mind as an analogy), 
we have enough to see a wonderful feat of narrative and 
characterization in this fragment (it is often read against the 
ancient tradition that Simonides was particularly skilled in 
the depiction of pathos).2 There is a sense of psychological 
penetration in the way in which Danae explores her situation 
through contrasting her fear with the lack of fear exhibited by 
Perseus, whose babyish lack of awareness of the situation 
prefigures his adult heroism. There is repeated play on the 
contrast between the royal status of Danae and her son and 
their present situation: she has been cast into the sea in a box, 
but the box is “elaborately wrought” and a “coffer”: Aapvaé, 
(“coffer”) is a rather poetic word, though it may be found in 
prose with the sense “coffin” (Thuc. 2.34) or describing the 
chests containing royal treasure (or appearing to: Hdt. 3.123). 
The baby’s shawl is a xAavic, a kind of cloak or mantle 
which could be worn by a man or a woman, probably with 
connotations of luxury, and it is dyed purple, the most 
luxurious color of antiquity. 


Some features of Danae’s speech are simple and prosaic, 
even naive: @ TEKOC, olov €xw 7Ovov “Oh, my child, what 
suffering is mine!,” her address to the baby TIPOOWMOV KAAOV 
“pretty face!” Yet she speaks the language of poetry and 
other sentences are much more complex. Her speech 
involves quite a bit of conceptual repetition with variation of 
vocabulary (Qutetc... kvowooeic... “you sleep... you 
slumber...”; the concentration of terms indicating “darkness” 


in 11-12, where the text is uncertain), and this makes 
straightforward repetition later in the speech more powerful 
(SeivOv... Seivov... “terrible... terrible”; EVOdE... EVSETW... 
EVdETW “sleep... sleep... sleep”). She cycles through 
different ways of speaking without a present interlocutor: 
first addressing the baby as if it could understand, even 
though he is both a baby and asleep (and this, of course, is 
psychologically realistic: mothers do talk to babies as if they 
could understand), then changing to a lullaby, then toa 
prayer.3 Indeed, the fragment seems to thematize different 
kinds of communication and the difficulty of imagining 
“other minds.” Danae cannot communicate with Perseus 
through speech, and this impossibility is over-determined: he 
is a baby and incapable of speech, he is asleep, he does not 
share her emotional response to the situation. 


Basic concepts which feel obvious to Danae must be 
acknowledged as subjective: ci 5€ to1 SeivOv 70 ye SeivOv Fv 
“if the terrible were terrible to you.” The situation is 
reminiscent of the moment where we see Hector and 
Andromache confronted by the perception of a baby in Iliad 
6.466-—6.473, at the point where Hector responds to 
Andromache’s pleas for caution by reaffirming his 
commitment to heroic violence: 


Oc cinWv oD nard0c OpéEatO galdipoc 


"EKT@O° 

ay 6 0 ndic mp0c xKdAnov &UZHvVOLO 
TLONVNG 

€xAivOn iaxov natep0c gidouv Oyiv 
dtux6ete 


tapBhoac yoAKov te LSE Adg~ov 
inn Loxaitny, 

SetvOv An’ Axpotdatn¢e KdpuG0c vEtOVTA 
vonoac. 

éx 6 évyéAaooe athe tE PtAoc xal 
TMOTVLO pnitnpe: 

oUtix’ An0 xpatOc xdeud’ elAEto 


paté.tpoc “Extap, 
kal THv pév KxatéOnxev Ent xPovl 
TOLOPavowoay 


With these words shining Hector reached out for his son, 
but immediately the child leant back to the breast of his 
fine-girdled nurse, 

screaming, terrified at the sight of his dear father 

and frightened to see the bronze and the horse-hair crest 
when he perceived it nodding terribly from the peak of the 
helmet. 

And his dear father and his lady mother laughed out loud; 
and immediately shining Hector took the helmet from his 
head 

and placed the radiant helm upon the ground. 


In both places we see a parent or parents looking upon a 
child whose perception of what is deivov (terrible, strange, 
frightening) differs fundamentally from theirs, Perseus 
because he does not seem scared of his and his mother’s 
situation, and Astyanax because he does not recognize the 
loving figure of his father beneath his martial plumed helmet. 
In both places the parent(s) are convinced of the 
commonsensical nature of their own definition of what is 
frightening (Hector and Andromache are moved to laughter 
by the gap between their perception and the baby’s); in both 
places the reader may feel that the child’s perspective is not 
without a kind of wisdom. Astyanax is afraid of the warlike 
helmet, which we naturally understand as representing 
Hector’s identity as a warrior and his commitment to the 
world of fighting and of competition for glory (the helmet, 
like Hector, is shiny: glory is often figured as radiance of 
light in Greek). This commitment, as Andromache fears and 
the audience knows, will lead to his death, and when Troy 
has lost its best defender the city will fall, and Astyanax will 
be brutally murdered (this scene comes immediately after the 
dialogue in which Hector and Andromache as a couple most 
directly confront their fears about what will happen to them 


in the event of the sack of the city). In the case of Perseus, 
we may wonder whether he sleeps and neglects to fear the 
storm because he somehow knows that he is under his divine 
father’s protection: in this case, our lack of understanding 
about the “knowledge” of the characters and therefore about 
the degree of irony involved maps on to our lack of context 
for the fragment. We do not know whether, in addressing 
Zeus (as “father’’), Danae realizes that the god is her former 
lover (or rapist) and the father of her child, though the 
ostentatious diffidence of her prayer leads me to imagine that 
she does not. In both cases, it is a wise child who knows his 
own father—and who understands that knowledge, and how 
it relates to the question of what to fear. 


The fragment seems to combine sensitive awareness of irony 
and of the fragility of the connection between human (or 
divine) minds that speech can provide which, especially 
when combined with pathos and an emphasis on female 
experience, would not be out of place in tragedy.4 


Praise and Tension 


The other of the two biggest melic fragments is puzzling and 
difficult too, albeit for very different reasons. Here we are 
again dealing with a quotation fragment (strictly speaking, a 
sequence of quotation fragments put into order by editors).5 
They are quoted in Plato’s Protagoras, where that sophist 
quotes them as being about Gpeti (arete, usually translated 
“virtue’’), and mentions in passing that they were addressed 
to Scopas, son of Creon of Thessaly. The same Scopas is 
regularly a patron of Simonides in anecdotal tradition (the 
most famous of these stories is discussed below). Protagoras 
and Socrates discuss this poem, adducing quotations as they 
go, and interpreting it in way which Plato must have meant, 
if not quite as parody, then as an ironized or tongue-in-cheek 
version of literary interpretation. The usual way in which 
editors put these quotations together is as follows (542 PMG 


= 260 Poltera): 


Givdo AyoeOv pev AAabEwc vevEoeat 
xodemOv xepotv te xal mool Kal vOar 
Tetedywvov Aveu yOyou tetuypEvov: 
[missing verses: probably seven] 


OUS6E pot EppedAEwo TO Ti ttdKetov 
vépetat, Kaltot cogoU napa pwtOc si- 
onpevov: yoAdenOv oat’ &o@A0V 
EYYEVAL. 
8e0c Av pOvoc tot Exot vEeac, Avdpa 
6 oUK 
€ott pl) ov KoKxOv Eppevor, 15 
Ov Aulxavoc cup@opa KaGEAnL- 
mpd—ac yao eV nic dviip Ayoeéc, 
Kax0c 6 et xaxWc [ 
[énl mAetotov S€& xal Aetotol etotiv 
oUc Av ol Geol mtAWoiv.] 20 


toUvexev oU mot EyW TO LN yevEo@aL 

duvatOv S.lhwevocg Kevedy Ec G- 
TMepaKtov EAnL6a poloav alWvoc Badu, 
navdpwyov AvOpwnov, eVeuEdSEoc Boot 
Kaen0v alvUpesa xPo0vOc: 25 

énl 6’ bulv eVeWv AnayyeAEw. 

mdvtac 6 €é€natvnpt xal pidta, 

ExWv Ootic &pdnt 

pndev aloxpd0v- Avadyxat 

& oVdSE Seol pdyovtat. 30 


[ 

[ 

[oUx eipl mtAOyoyoc, emel Epotyve 
EEQOKEL 

dc Gv ph xoxOc¢ FL] pnd’ Gyav 
AndAouvoc sei- 

6Wc vy OvnolmoAtv dixav, 35 


vyiNc Avie: ovdéE pN pLv EYW 
popfoopat: t@v ydp AAelov 
Gnelopwy yevéeAa. 

ndvta Tot Koda, totlotv 

t aloxed pn p&petxtar. 40 


It is difficult for a man to be truly good, 
in hands and feet and thought, 

built four-square without a fault. 
[missing verses: probably seven] 


Nor, in my view, is the saying of Pittacus considered 
harmonically, though spoken by a wise man: 

he said it was difficult to be noble. 

Only a god might have this prize; for a man 

it is impossible that he not become bad, 

whenever helpless disaster seizes him. 

After succeeding, every man is good, 

but he is bad if he [does] badly. 

[For the most part they are the best 

whomsoever the gods love. ] 


For this reason, I shall never, in quest 

of the impossible, throw away my lifetime 
on an empty, unachievable hope: 

a wholly blameless man, among us 

who reap the fruit of the broad earth. 

If I find one, I shall tell you! 

But I praise and love everybody, 

whoever does nothing shameful 

willingly; with necessity 

not even the gods fight. 


lose] 

ecsl 

[I am no blame-lover, since it is enough for me 
who ever is not bad] nor too reckless, and knows 
the justice that benefits the city, 

a sound man. I shall find no fault 


with him. For the race of fools 
is endless. 

All, I say, is fair, with which 
the shameful is not mixed. 


Pittacus was a “sage”: a wisdom figure from the past (he was 
tyrant of Mytilene on Lesbos around the end of the seventh 
century BC). This kind of self-positioning in poetry against 
such wisdom-figures (they were—probably later— 
conceptualized as a group of “Seven Sages’) seems to be 
characteristic of Simonides. His bluntly presented 
disagreements with them serve to increase the extent to 
which his own voice is presented as a moral authority for us 
to grapple with.6 


The problem addressed by Protagoras and Socrates in the 
dialogue is one which has also preoccupied modern scholars: 
is there a contradiction between the narrator’s initial claim 
that “it is difficult for a man to be truly good (AyaGdc, 
agathos)’ and his rejection of Pittacus’ dictum that “it is 
difficult to be noble (€00Adc, esthlos).” Some have suggested 
a differentiation between the two different adjectives used, 
but the difference between the Greek words is less than 
between my translations “good” and “noble”: both Greek 
words can refer both to status and to moral qualities, and in 
the same stanza as the quotation of Pittacus’ words agathos 
seems to be used as a synonym of esthlos. The verb 
translated as “to be” is different in each case: first yeveoOar 
(genesthai) then €upevon (emmenai). Of these, the first may 
be “become” as well as “be,” and in Plato’s dialogue 
Socrates tries to maintain that in Simonides’ poem this is a 
significant distinction. But again, this is hard to maintain 
(and very often in Greek these verbs are straight synonyms). 
One of the more successful attempts in modern scholarship 
has been to try to argue that, while the same adjective 
XaAETIOc is used in each statement, it is first used in the sense 
“impossible” but then in the sense “difficult.”7 By this 
reading, Simonides’ argument is “It is impossible to be truly, 


utterly good without any qualification whatsoever [...]. 
When Pittacus said it was difficult to be good, he was 
understating the case: in fact, total goodness is impossible for 
mortals.” An alternative approach might be to suggest that 
the narrator enacts the arrival at a greater understanding of 
goodness and mortality in the course of the (missing) 
remains of the first stanza: “To be a good man is hard... no, 
now I come to realize that this saying of Pittacus is wrong: it 
is not hard, but impossible.” 


In any case, the song seems to problematize not only 
goodness but the vocabulary of goodness: is being the same 
as becoming? is esthlos the same as agathos? are there true 
synonyms in the ethical vocabulary of Simonides’ time? In 
this respect, we may see a connection with the reflections on 
communication and meaning in Danae’s speech: “‘if the 
terrible were terrible to you...” One may also think of a 
tension between goodness as a marker of achievement (and 
thus impossible for somebody who cannot achieve perfect 
success, as a god might) and goodness as an inner quality of 
the community-spirited man of good will: not 
philosophically innovative on Simonides’ part (similar 
reflections on the question “what does it mean to be agathos/ 
esthlos?” are characteristic for example of the elegies of 
Theognis), but sharply focused through the apparent 
contradictions between contrasting sections of the song.8 


As we have seen, a major difference between this song and 
the Danae fragment is that we have no information at all 
about the context of the latter. In this case, we do have the 
information, provided by Plato’s Protagoras (but 
subsequently ignored by the participants in the dialogue), 
that this song was addressed to Scopas of Thessaly. It seems 
likely, therefore (but not certain) that he was named in the 
song (probably in the missing part of the first stanza) and that 
this was how Plato and his characters knew this. Can this 
help us? Why would Simonides address his reflections on the 
difficulty of goodness to a Thessalian dynast; or, to put it the 


other way about, why would his song for a Thessalian 
nobleman be so much dominated by ethical reflections of this 
kind? The most successful attempts to approach this song 
with a view to this contextual information have been to align 
it with the rhetoric of praise poetry.9 Thus we may notice 
that in the third line the good man is also the one who is 
“without blame”; that again at line 24 the man whom 
Simonides declines to seek is “wholly blameless”; that at 27 
the narrator describes the man whom “J praise and love’; that 
in 33 (paraphrase in Plato’s prose) he is “no blame-lover’”’; 
and again that in 37 he rejects blame of the man who acts 
well by supporting justice in the city. Reflection on the 
relationship between praise and blame is commonplace in the 
praise poetry of the archaic and classical period: poets are 
sensitive to the notion that achievement will bring envy and 
spite as well as praise. Thus, most famously, in Pindar’s 
Pythian 2 praise of Hieron for his victory in the games is 
paired with rejection of blame and of the iambic poet 
Archilochus, the archetypal poet of blame (Pindar Pythian 
2.52—2.56, 72—96).10 


By this kind of reading, then, the song praises Scopas, while 
acknowledging that neither he nor any other mortal is so 
good that he is invulnerable to blame. Perhaps in the missing 
lines Scopas was said to have got as close to full “goodness” 
as any mortal could. This kind of “normalization” as praise 
should not be taken too far, however: at least as fragmented 
by Plato, this is still a deeply strange song, in which it 
appears that praise has been almost drowned by rather 
ambivalent ethical reflection about praise and goodness. It 
may feel hard to imagine that Scopas would have been 
pleased to be praised in this way: the stress on the 
impossibility of true goodness feels like an apology for half- 
heartedly praising a morally compromised man more than the 
words of a speaker taking delight in praising a worthy patron. 
Perhaps the reflective and morally thoughtful quality of the 
speaking voice was rhetorically successful by establishing 


the narrator’s moral authority in praising Scopas, even if this 
effect was rather tensely achieved by frankly acknowledging 
moral difficulty in praise rather than praising with the 
appearance of cheerful enthusiasm. In any case, as we shall 
see, this is not the only Simonidean praise fragment which 
was marked by an odd degree of tension. 


Probably most of Simonides’ poems of praise were 
epinicians: songs commemorating victories at the athletic 
competitions (such as the Olympic games) which were in his 
time a key venue for competition among elite males. Later 
sources show us that his epinicians were gathered in several 
books, arranged by type of event (rather than, as with Pindar, 
by festival at which the victory was won).11 He may have 
been the first canonical poet to compose songs which should 
be classified as epinician, but some see traces of epinician 
already in Ibycus.12 However, of his substantial output in 
this genre very little survives and what we have is mostly in 
rather small fragments, whether from quotation or papyrus. 
Some of these, however, are at least suggestive. For us it is 
impossible to avoid comparison with the complete epinician 
songs of Pindar and Bacchylides (since they are complete, 
though for Bacchylides only in some cases); however, the 
flavor of Simonidean epinician can seem very different. 13 
Pindar’s epinician odes are characterized by lack of interest 
in the events of the competitions themselves: exciting 
narratives are from the world of myth, not from any “sports 
writing” describing the race or competition. This is a stronger 
element in Bacchylides, and some brief fragments of 
Simonides focusing on exciting parts of the contest suggest 
that the same was true of his work.14 


This fragment is from an epinician for a boxer, Glaucus of 
Carystus (509 PMG = 18 Poltera: the detail of expression is 
suspect, since this is Page’s tentative reconstruction of a 
poetic phrase from the paraphrase in prose by Lucian): 


OUSE THoAudetKeog Bia 


xeloac Avtetvattd6 x’ Evavttov avtTMi 
OUSE ot Sdpeov Adkpdavac téKoc. 


Not even mighty Polydeuces 
would raise his hands against him, 
nor the iron son of Alcmene! 


In longer epinician songs by Pindar or Bacchylides there is 
generally a mythical narrative, and part of the listener’s task 
is to identify connections (analogies and contrasts) between 
the heroes of myth and the /audandus of the poem; the 
explicit and potentially shocking claim here, that the 
victorious boxer (perhaps a boy?15) would be too strong for 
Polydeuces or Heracles must be jocular in its exaggeration. 


As we shall see, reception of Simonides often focuses on 
tensions in the relationship between poet and patron; the 
strangeness of a song such as the encomium of Scopas just 
discussed is one feature of the surviving fragments which 
might account for this. Another place may be found in a 
quotation from Aristotle (515 PMG = 2 Poltera): 


Kal O Yipwvidne Ote pEv ESidou pLoedv 
OAtyov avtMt O vixHoac totc OpeDoLv oUK 
Neede motelv We Su0xEpatvev etc 
Nutovouc motetv, énet 6’ txavOv Edaxev 
é€mo (noe 

xatpet AeAAonddwv OGyotpEec tnnwv. 
Katto. Kal T@v bvav BuyatépEec Noav. 


And Simonides, when the victor in the race for the mule-cart 
was offering a small fee, did not want to compose a song, 

since he felt it was distasteful to compose in praise of mules. 
But when he offered enough, he composed the song starting: 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed horses! 
even though they were the daughters of donkeys too. 


Other sources name the patron: the tyrant Anaxilas of 
Rhegium (he commemorated the same victory in the mule- 


cart race on a coin). We have no way to test the historicity of 
the anecdote (there are several testimonia which associate 
Simonides with a mean, calculating attitude to composing for 
money), which is probably fictional, though I have argued 
elsewhere that it is likely to be early.16 However, even if 
fictional, it seems to be prompted by features of the song 
itself: Simonides’ own words, by drawing attention only to 
the “better” half of the mules’ ancestry, invite the response 
that Aristotle provides: they are donkeys’ daughters too! In 
doing so, they seem to diminish Anaxilas’ achievement by 
drawing attention to the inferior status of the race for the 
mule-cart by comparison with the most prestigious events, 
i.e., horse races and races for the four-horse chariot. The 
effect is presumably humorous, and this is a kind of humor 
that reveals and releases tension in the social relationship 
between patron and poet. As with the Scopas song, praise 
seems far from whole-hearted.17 


Communities and Commemoration: 
Simonides’ Elegies 


It has always been known that as well as the melic genres 
Simonides was also a poet of elegy (a less complex musical 
form, characterized by a couplet meter close to the single- 
line meter used for epic). Not long ago, however, the 
fragments of Simonidean elegy, as gathered for example in 
Campbell’s Loeb edition, were few in number and mostly 
small (the largest two were a strange riddle by which the 
speaker asks for snow to cool his drink and a reflection on 
the traditional comparison of human lives with leaves that 
starts from a quotation of /liad 6.146).18 Small fragments 
were mostly gathered into a sub-group of which we were 
warned that they might come from epigram (i.e., inscribed 
epigram on tombstones or monuments or dedications, which 
is usually in the same elegiac meter). This included most of 
those associated with battles of the Persian Wars, even 
though we had some (rather confusing) evidence to suggest 


that Simonides composed extended elegies about these 
battles.19 All of this changed in 1992, with the publication of 
P. Oxy. 3965, a papyrus of the Roman period from 
Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. This papyrus contained elegiac 
fragments which overlapped quotations of Simonides in the 
literary tradition and could thus be identified as Simonidean; 
it also overlapped with a previously published papyrus (P. 
Oxy. 2327) such as to identify its contents as Simonides as 
well.20 


The new material includes fragments which seem to handle 
erotic subject matter (especially frr. 21 and 22 W) and to 
engage with traditional wisdom content such as we see in 
Theognis (19 and 20 W), and these are generally supposed to 
be fragments from fairly short elegies composed for 
performance in the symposion. Perhaps the greatest 
excitement, however, was occasioned by fragments which 
seemed to bear witness to a kind of longer narrative- 
dominated elegy which was previously much harder to see, 
featuring accounts of battles in the Persian Wars. The fullest 
of these, though still fragmentary, is 11 W, concerning the 
Battle of Plataea, the last major battle by which the Persian 
invasion of mainland Greece was defeated. The text below 
(where material [enclosed by square brackets] is 
supplemented) draws substantially on the edition by M. L. 
West. 


Aatt.. 1 e@. [ 

f) nituv €v Brholoaie 
VAoTOpOL Tap[vwaot 
MOAAOV 6’ theWol 

log Aoby[ 5 


Hate]é6xAou oal 

ov 6H tic o’ Ed] Guaccev EM[NLEPLOC 
Boot0c oUtéc, 

GAA’ Un’ AndAAlavoc yetpl [tumete 
ed6ounc. 


]}geovoon,[....... (,.)]otl 
Mo] taypou natol x[ovent]oplev 10 


elvex’ AdEEG] VE90L0 KaKxdgp[ovo]c, 
WES 4 

].@etnc Appa xaeetAe S{x[nNc 

tol 6€ néAL]v népcavtec AotdStpov 
[olxad’ t]Kxovto 

EE0xOL Nplawy Ayxépaxot Aavoot[, 

oloiv én’ ded] vatov Kéxutat KAéoc 
Qv[6e0c] €knti 15 


Oc map’ ton]AoKéyov 6€£ato 
Hreptié[wv 
mndoav GAn]9einv, xal Emdvupov 
On[Aotép]OLoLv 
motno’ hy] {Ge@v WKupopov vyeve[y. 
QAAQ oV pE]v vv yaloe, Sec 
€oiKxu[déoc ulé 
Kouonc eiv]adtou Nnpéoc: avtde tya[ 
20 


KLKANLOKW] o” EniKxoupov €epol, 

n[oAvévup]e Movoa, 
el nép y’ Av] Opaénwy EeVyopévalv 

HEAEQL: 

évtuvo]y kal tové[e pEA] (gE0va 
K[6opov do] Léf\c 

Gv6e@]v, ol Endet[nt SovAtov AHylao 
25 


oe ] GQuuvt 1... lol 
ov6’ Apel tic €ASELovtoO Jv 
oUpovox [Ax] nc, 
Kal xAéoc A] yOpa@nwy [Eooet] at 
a8dvato < v >. 
ol pev Go’ EV]pétayv xa[l éuxAeé]c 
Gotu Atndévte[c 


Wepnoav] ZnvOc matol ov innoddépotc 
30 


Tuvé6apidajlic Hpaot xal eVeuBint 
MevedAda[t 
mat]eain¢g Nyepovec m[d6]Aeoc, 
toUc 6’ ulOc Setoto KAEo] pB[P] 6tToOU 
EElaly’ Gototloc 
Joaylouvocavinc. 
].xal €nixAéa Eoya Kopiv[S]ou 
] TavtovAiéew TléAomocg 36 


N] {cou ndéAtv, EvOd mEO W[AAOL 
] gDAa TEPLKTLOV@V 
bon te O8eWv tepde]oo. menotOdtec, ol 


5& ouv[ 
ixov ‘Edevolvocg yiljc Eleatdv mediov 40 


Mav]dtovoc €&€ [Adoa] vtec 
pav] tiog Avt 1 eéoy| 

].¢ Sapdoavt [ 

1.1, eldopey| 

a@]vupov a,[ 45 


Struck... or a pine tree in the groves... the woodcutters chop 
it down... much... (5) the army... of Patroclus... it was no 
mortal creature of a day that laid you low by himself, but you 
were conquered struck by the hand of Apollo... (10) angry 
with the sons of Priam, on account of evil-minded Paris... 
the chariot of justice destroyed... And they, having sacked 
the song-famed city, made their way home, pre-eminent 
among heroes, the close-fighting Danaans, (15) upon whom 
immortal fame has been poured on account of that man who 
received all truthful renown from the violet-haired Pierian 
Muses, and made the short-lived race of demigods famous to 
men who came after. But hail to you now, son of the glorious 
goddess, (20) of the daughter of Nereus of the sea! Now I 
call upon you, Muse of many names, as my ally, if you do 
care for the prayers of men. Put in order this well-tempered 


ornament of my song, so that somebody will remember... 
(25) of the men, who from Sparta... the day of slavery... nor 
did they forget their excellence... high as heaven... and the 
glory of these men will be undying. Leaving the Eurotas and 
the well-famed city (30) they set out, with the Tyndarid 
heroes and wide-ruling Menelaus... the leaders of the 
homeland... and the son of godlike Cleombrotus led them, 
the best... Pausanias... (35) and the renowned fields of 
Corinth... of Tantalid Pelops... Nisus’ city, from which the 
others... the tribes of neighbors... having trusted the signs of 
the gods... and these... (40) arrived at the lovely plain of the 
Eleusinian land... driving out from the land of Pandion... of 
the godlike seer... conquered... 


Much is uncertain here: while admiring the skill of scholars 
who have reconstructed and supplemented this text from 
multiple papyrus fragments we should note that it remains 
the case that not one line is transmitted complete. But we can 
still see something of what is going on here. We start with 
material to do with the Trojan War, including (probably) 
Achilles and Patroclus—this suggests the /liad as well as 
Trojan tradition more broadly—and in a sign that the story is 
presented in a more overtly pro-Achaean way than in Homer 
the destruction of Troy seems to be blamed on “evil-minded 
Paris” (while the fame provided by Homer and the Muses in 
lines 15-18 is reserved for the Danaans, 1.e., the “Greek” 
side). The appeal to Homeric precedent is overt and invites 
an intertextual reading, by which Simonides presents himself 
as a contemporary analogous figure to the greatest poet. Yet 
he is Homer with a twist: where Homer presents himself as a 
mouthpiece who invites the Muse(s) to speak through him, 
Simonides’ muse is an “ally” (€ztikovpoc), so that he seems a 
more active participant in the process by which the verse is 
generated: a sign of change in the role of the poet as provider 
of praise, and also of the fact that Simonides (unlike Homer) 
is a contemporary of the events he describes. He seems to 
emphasize the Spartan contribution and the leadership in 


particular, which may be related to circumstances of the first 
performance (was this a Spartan commission?). The poem 
seems to enact and revise epic commemoration in elegiac 
form, and we see the negotiation of the space between the 
epic past and contemporary events played out such as to 
work out a new relationship between poet, models, Muse, 
and material. 


Money, Memory, and the Burial of the 
Dead: Simonides’ Ancient Reception 


Reception of Simonides through allusion is often hard to 
trace because of the fragmentary preservation of his works— 
but the publication of P. Oxy. 3965 meant that more has 
become visible.21 What is much more apparent is reception 
of Simonides of other kinds, in the form of anecdotes about 
the poet and his interaction with contemporaries: the 
anecdotal tradition about Simonides is richer than for any 
other lyric poet, with the possible exception of Sappho.22 We 
can at least sometimes see continuity between themes 
explored in Simonides’ poetry and those emphasized in these 
anecdotes, so that they seem to be motivated by a way of 
reading his poems rather than wholly arbitrary (even if they 
then develop an independent life of their own); in any case 
they are better read as a form of reception rather than with a 
view to extracting concrete historical data.23 A particularly 
strong thread in this tradition concerns Simonides as a man 
with a particular interest in money and remuneration, an 
interest which can be associated with tensions in his 
relationships with wealthy patrons.24 Already in 
Aristophanes (Peace 695-699) Simonides is the type of old 
man who would go to sea in a sieve for money.25 This is 
likely to go back to Simonides’ lifetime: his willingness to 
compose songs of all kinds for a wide variety of wealthy 
customers (especially tyrants like Hieron of Syracuse and 
Thessalian noblemen like Scopas) could be perceived as 
evidence of avarice; we have already seen how the strange 


beginning of his song for Anaxilas of Rhegium generated 
anecdote associating it with remuneration for song. 


A separate tradition associates Simonides with the 
commemoration and burial of the dead. This, too, may well 
have been generated from features of his own work. 
Although the number of fragments is not great, we know that 
Simonides composed thrénoi (dirges). He was also a poet of 
inscribed epigrams, including epitaphs. This is an area of 
some controversy, since a number of epigrams are attributed 
to Simonides by later sources but not by earlier ones who 
also quote them, and several are attributed to Simonides 
which seem impossibly late (either by virtue of style, 
content, or both). It appears that a collection of Simonidean 
epigrams (called in the scholarship the “Sylloge Simonidea’’) 
which circulated in antiquity was alarmingly receptive to 
non-Simonidean material.26 The result of this has been that 
almost any epigram attributed to Simonides has been 
regarded as of dubious authorship: in many cases we simply 
cannot tell how it got its attribution. The broader problem 
(how to decide whether an epigram is by Simonides or not?) 
is one I shall not consider in detail here; however, it seems to 
me overwhelmingly likely that we should adopt the 
commonsensical view that at least part of the reason why it 
became common to attribute epigrams to Simonides was that 
he really was a composer of epigram. Here too, then, he was 
associated particularly (through attribution of funerary 
epigrams) with commemoration of the dead; and this 
association spills into other kinds of reception. 


This story is given here as found in Cicero but is also known 
from other sources: on the face of it, it represents a story 
developing this perception of Simonides as a form of 
reception through anecdote. The speaker introduces a story 
about Simonides as an example of a prophetic dream (Cicero 
de divinatione 1.56): 


One concerns Simonides: when he saw that a corpse had 


been thrown up from the sea and buried him, he then 
intended to board a ship, but it seems that he was warned 
not to do so by the man whose burial he had arranged, 
saying that if he sailed he would perish in a shipwreck. 
And so Simonides returned home but the others who 
participated in the voyage perished. 


In this case two epigrams have also been transmitted, 
supposed to be understood as composed by Simonides first at 
the point of burying the stranger, and secondly when he 
realized that he had been saved from shipwreck (Simonides 
epigram 84 = AP 7.516 and epigram 85 = AP 7.77): 


ol pév éué xtetvavtec Opolwv 
AvtttVXoLev, 

Zev E€vi', ol & UnO yOv SEvtEec 
Ovatvto Blov. 


May those who killed me suffer the same fate, 
Zeus of Strangers; and may those who buried me get 
enjoyment of life. 


oUtoc 6 to Keloto Etpwvidou éortt 
caathe, 
Oc xal teO8vnWe 7Wvtt map~oxe XAplv. 


This man is the saviour of Simonides of Ceos. 
Even dead he repaid his gratitude to the living. 


Simonides seems to take on a quasi-sacred role in relation to 
the dead, for which he is repaid by the salvation given 
through the dream; I think it is likely that the two epigrams 
were composed after Simonides’ lifetime as part of the same 
process of creative reception that generated the story.27 


Finally, Simonides is associated with memory and with 
writing: the technology of memory. This is perhaps 
unsurprising given his link with epigram and with the 


commemoration of events and persons, particularly the dead. 
However, the tradition makes from this surprisingly specific 
claims: not only that Simonides, like Homer or other poets, 
has the power to commemorate the dead and the living (as he 
implicitly claims in the Plataea elegy, for example), but also 
that he was the inventor of specific mnemonic techniques of 
a type that were used later in antiquity and are still used 
today, by which the things to be remembered are mentally 
arranged in an imagined space (a memory palace or memory 
journey).28 With regard to writing, he is said to have 
introduced new letters to the alphabet.29 These claims are 
unlikely to be true, but it is fascinating to speculate about 
how they came about; in any case this happened early 
enough for them to have informed Hellenistic sources, even 
though the tour-de-force of the memory tradition is a story 
attested most fully in Roman texts. Here I give Cicero’s 
account, but the version in Quintilian gives sources and 
variants attesting to a tradition reaching back to at least the 
Hellenistic period, and the story was alluded to by 
Callimachus in the third century BC (Cicero de oratore 
2.86.351-3, trans. Campbell; cf. 510 PMG, T80 Poltera): 


“T am not such a genius as Themistocles,” he said, “so as 
to prefer an art of forgetting to an art of remembering, and 
I am grateful to the famous Simonides of Ceos, who is 
said to have been the first to devise an art of remembering. 
The story goes that he was dining at Crannon in Thessaly 
at the house of a prosperous nobleman called Scopas and 
had sung the song which he had composed for him, in 
which by way of ornament he had inserted many 
references to Castor and Pollux as poets do; whereupon 
Scopas with excessive meanness declared that he would 
pay him half of the agreed fee for the song; if he thought 
fit, he could apply for the other half to his Tyndaridae, 
since he had devoted an equal share of the praise to them. 
Shortly afterwards, they say, a message was brought to 
Simonides telling him to go outside, since two young men 


were standing by the door, urgently calling him out. He 
got up and went out but saw no one; and in the meantime 
the hall where Scopas was dining collapsed, crushing him 
and his relatives to death. When their kinsmen wanted to 
bury them and were quite unable to tell the bodies apart, 
Simonides, they say, was able from his recollection of the 
place where each had reclined at the table to identify them 
for individual burial. It was this, they say, that prompted 
his discovery that it is order above all that serves as an aid 
to clear memory.” 


On an optimistic reading, this might have been composed in 
the light of a song of Simonides addressed to Scopas (the 
same Thessalian nobleman addressed in the song from which 
we have fr. 542 PMG, discussed above) and featuring the 
Dioscuri, just as we can see that the anecdote associated with 
fr. 515, from the song for Anaxilas, was motivated by 
features of a particular song; but it is hard to be confident 
even about this.30 Here we see a wide range of Simonides’ 
traditional characteristics in reception converging: the 
interest in remuneration (but in this case presented in a way 
which casts blame emphatically on the patron and not the 
poet), closeness to the gods which gives him a quasi-sacred 
function, commemoration of the dead, and memory as a 
technique. Both in this combination of features more 
commonly found separately and in the presentation of 
remuneration issues in such a way that the patron rather than 
Simonides is at fault, this story seems uncharacteristic, but 
for its memorability and its high visibility in Roman authors 
it became the story that represented Simonides more than any 
other in the western half of Europe in the middle ages. The 
combination of threads provides a story and an image of the 
poet which remains powerful, however unhistorical, and 
which informed his ancient reception elsewhere.31 


FURTHER READING 


The Loeb edition (Campbell Vol. III) gives an excellent text 
and translation of the melic fragments and epigrams (and 
selected testimonia) but predates the first publication of P. 
Oxy. 3965, and is therefore outdated for the elegies, where 
for text and translation one should go to Boedeker and Sider 
2001 or Sider 2020. Poltera 2008 is a very full edition of 
testimonia and melic fragments with translation and 
commentary in German. There are good selections in Greek 
with (English) commentary in Budelmann 2018b and 
Hutchinson 2001. Sider 2020 gives text, translation, and 
commentary for the elegies and epigrams. Carson 1999 is 
stimulating but unreliable. My own book (Rawles 2018) 
focuses on a) places where Simonides’ interaction with 
earlier poetry is most apparent and b) the thread in his 
ancient reception where issues to do with wealth are most 
foregrounded; as such, coverage is selective. 
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1 For testimonia, see the Loeb edition by Campbell (1991, with 
translations), and Poltera 2008 (untranslated, but fuller). On the 
chronological questions see Molyneux 1992 (more briefly 
Poltera 2008: 7—8, in German); Hutchinson 2001: 288 is 
appropriately sceptical. It is famously hard to draw historical 
facts from anecdotes about poets’ lives (see Lefkowitz 2012 
[first ed. 1981], and on Simonidean anecdote particularly Bell 
1978, Rawles 2018: 155-225). 


2 See Rosenmeyer 1991: 1-9. Rosenmeyer rejects such readings as 
anachronistic, but unjustly so in my view (while her own 
reading is nevertheless very valuable). 


3 Rosenmeyer 1991: 23. 


4 Hutchinson 2001: 308, in a sensitive treatment, thinks of 
Euripides. 


5 For a radically different suggestion for how to put these 
fragments in order, see Beresford 2008; but this requires us to 
interpret Plato’s presentation of the poem in a very strange way. 


Cf. e.g., Budelmann 2018b: 216. 
6 Cf. 581 PMG = 262 Poltera; Rawles 2018: 145-148. 
7 Most 1994: 136-138. 


8 Countering earlier readings of Simonides’ song as 
philosophically/ethically innovative, see e.g., Dickie 1978, 
Most 1994: 139-142. 


9 Dickie 1978, Carson 1992a, Most 1994: 143-147. 
10 Cf. Most 1994: 147 with n. 60. 


11 Obbink 2001: 75-77; Lowe 2007: 175-176. The number of 
books may have been as great as seven or eight. 


12 Rawles 2012: 3-12 with references to earlier scholarship, 
especially Barron 1984. 


13 In what follows I draw on work presented at greater length in 
Rawles 2012, Rawles 2013. 


14 Frr. 516, 517 PMG (5, 6 Poltera). On “sports writing” in 
Bacchylides, see Hadjimichael 2015. 


15 Bowra 1961: 326; Molyneux 1992: 36. 
16 Rawles 2012: 20-25; Rawles 2018: 174-178. 


17 Gentili 1988: 112 speaks aptly of a “poetics of tempered 
praise” in Simonides. Peculiar qualities visible in Simonidean 
epinician may in part reflect the interests of quoting authors, 
and some papyrus fragments seem less odd (cf. Rawles 2013: 
198-201, contrasting Aristophanic intertexts with fr. 511 PMG 
= 7 Poltera, on which Budelmann 2018b: 206—207, comments 
that “Various features [...] suggest strong continuities with 
Pindar’s and Bacchylides’ epinician poetics.”’). 


18 Campbell Vol III: 506-519. The snow poem is fr. 25 in the now 
standard edition (West), where the leaves elegy is represented 
by frr. 19-20; in the Loeb these are frr. eleg. 6 and 8. 


19 In an important article, whose argument was to a large degree 
confirmed by the discovery of new fragments, Ewen Bowie had 


argued for a tradition of long, narrative elegies performed at 
festivals to which such battle elegies might belong: Bowie 
1986. After the publication of the new papyrus, the evidence 
was re-assessed in Kowerski 2005; cf. Rawles 2018: 269-280. 


20 The editio princeps in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri was by Peter 
Parsons, and at approximately the same time the new material 
was included by M. L. West in the second edition of his Jambi 
et elegi Graeci (1992), which I refer to below as W. The most 
useful guide to the new material is Boedeker and Sider 2001. 


21 On allusions to Simonides in ancient literature see Rawles 2013 
(Aristophanes), papers by Fantuzzi, Hunter, Barchiesi and 
Harrison in Boedeker and Sider 2001 (Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Horace), Barchiesi 1996 (Horace), Rawles 2018: 226-268 
(Theocritus). 


22 See Bell 1978, Rawles 2018: 155-225. 


23 Rawles 2018: 194-225. On the “poets’ lives” traditions more 
broadly see Lefkowitz 2012, Kivilo 2010. 


24 This is the element in his reception which I analysed at length 
in the second half of Rawles 2018. 


25 See testimonia 22-23 Campbell. According to this scholia on 
this passage, already Simonides’ contemporary Xenophanes 
called him a “skinflint.” 


26 On the “sylloge Simonidea” see e.g., Rawles 2018: 207 with n. 
38, giving more bibliography. 


27 For an alternative explanation, however, see Sider 2016: 143- 
144, for whom Simonides composed an autobiographical elegy 
in which the epigrammatic distichs were embedded. 


28 See testimonia 24-26 Campbell and 510 PMG (T80 Poltera). 
This technique was widely practised in antiquity and the middle 
ages, though probably not invented by Simonides; the history 
of such techniques is the subject of the classic study Yates 
1966. 


29 Probably already at Callimachus fr. 64.9-10; cf. testimonium 1 


Campbell with his n. 6. 


30 For a fuller treatment with bibliography see Rawles 2018: 187- 
191. 


31 Already in Callimachus: fr. 64 Pfeiffer. 


CHAPTER 23 
Pindar 


Christopher Brown 


Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, 
Iulle, ceratis ope Daedalea 

nititur pennis uitreo daturus 

nomina ponto. 

monte decurrens uelut amnis, imbres 
quem super notas aluere ripas, 
feruet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore ... 


Anyone, Iullus, who strives to compete with Pindar relies 
on wings that have been waxed with Daedalus’ skill, and 
is destined to give his name to a glassy sea. Like a river 
rushing down a mountainside, swollen by rains above its 
normal banks, Pindar boils and surges immeasurably on 
with his deep booming voice ... 


(Rudd) 


It may seem odd to begin a discussion of Pindar with a 
quotation from Horace, but the portrait of Horace’s lyric 
predecessor in Odes 4.2 was enormously influential, very 
quickly becoming the standard way of talking about the 
reception of the poet. Quintilian, for example, in his brief 
survey of Greek lyric poetry writes, “Pindar is far the 
greatest, for inspiration, magnificence, sententiae, figures, a 
rich stock of ideas and words, and a real flood of 
eloquence.” 1 The image of the river naturally leads to 
Horace’s ode, and Quintilian continues, “Horace rightly 
thinks him inimitable for these reasons.” 


The purpose of this chapter is not so much to challenge 
Horace’s grand view of Pindar as to give it some depth, for 


along with Horace’s suggestion of a certain kind of brilliance 
came disdain, a tendency to see the raging river as, in fact, 
rather shallow. Even Wilamowitz, author of one of the most 
influential books on the poet, finds Pindar’s world 
unattractive to us and the poet himself to be lacking in 
substance (“Er selbst ist kein reicher Geist’’),2 and this will 
ultimately be seen to reflect our failure as interpreters of the 
poet rather than any intrinsic quality of his poetry. 


Biography 


Pindar is generally believed to have been born in 
Cynoscephalae in Boeotia ca. 518 BC, and the date of his 
death is placed ca. 446 BC, not too long after the 
composition of Pythian 8. Although there is some 
uncertainty about the names of his parents, especially his 
father, he seems to have belonged to a distinguished 
aristocratic family. We also have a reference to a wife, 
Megacleia, daughter of Lysitheus and Calline, along with a 
son, Daiphantos, and two daughters, Protomache and 
Eumetis. Throughout his career Pindar received commissions 
from most parts of the Greek world, and thus the world-view 
implicit in his poems is truly pan-Hellenic. In this light, he is 
a noteworthy complement to the tragic poets, with whom 
Pindar is often compared, for their world is very much that of 
democratic Athens. 


There is the illusion of a rich biographical tradition 
concerning Pindar.3 Scholars often point to passages in the 
odes that can be understood as supporting the accuracy of 
these details. There are numerous anecdotes in later ancient 
authors and the entry in the Suda (7 1617 Adler), a Byzantine 
encyclopedia dating from the late tenth century, but pride of 
place must go to the five biographical sketches, the Vitae, 
that are transmitted in the medieval manuscripts of the odes, 
which have been augmented by a fragmentary life on 
papyrus (POxy 2438 = FGrH 1132F 1). Despite this 


abundance, however, the only fact of Pindar’s life that is 
accepted as certain is that Pindar was Theban. Scholars have 
long realized that ancient biographies of poets were typically 
constructed from an authors’ works, with poetic details, in 
some cases refracted through the lens of comedy, presented 
as facts of a poet’s life.4 There is also a tendency to attach 
familiar story-types to well-known poet. For example, the 
Ambrosian Vita recounts that when Pindar, as a child, fell 
asleep from exhaustion on a hunting trip near Mt. Helicon, a 
bee built a honeycomb in his mouth. The Vita attributes this 
story to the Peripatetic Chamaeleon (fr. 32a Wehrli = 34B 
Martano) and the local historian Ister (FGrH 334F 77),5 and 
it is possible that the details go back to a poem by Pindar; 
bees and honey are common symbols of poetry in ancient 
literature (Waszink 1974). That the story is set near Mt. 
Helicon, however, may suggest that the story has been 
influenced by the tradition of Hesiod’s poetic encounter 
(Theogony 22-35), and it is noteworthy that there is a similar 
association of honey with Sophocles.6 


The Alexandrian Edition 


Pindar was numbered among the Nine Lyric poets,7 and his 
surviving poetry was collected at Alexandria and edited 
according to the standards of the day. We have little or no 
idea of how his work survived before this time. The story 
told by the Rhodian historian Gorgon, that Olympian 7 was 
inscribed on the walls of the temple of Lindian Athena in 
letters of gold (FGrH 515F 18 = Schol. Pind. Ol. 7 tit., 
1.195.13 Dr.), may reflect the fact that many poems were 
preserved by individual families and communities.8 At some 
point texts were brought to the Library in Alexandria, where 
scholars arranged them in terms of genre and produced what 
became the standard edition of the poet in later antiquity. The 
Ambrosian Life states that Pindar wrote 17 books, and offers 
a list: 


Hymns 

Paeans 

Dithyrambs (2) 

Prosodia (2) 

Partheneia (2) 

“Separated from the Partheneia” 
Hyporchemes (2) 

Encomia 

Lamentations 

Epinicians (4) 


These terms seem to reflect the Alexandrian classification of 
lyric poetry, perhaps devised by no less a figure than 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and they recur in later lists.9 
These genres all underline Pindar’s role as a poet of praise; 
there is no evidence for the poetry of blame, no iambos or 
invective. 10 In fact, Pindar opposes himself to Archilochus, 
the paradigmatic poet of invective and blame (pwoyepoc, Pyth. 
2.55). Apart from the four books of Epinicians, no other 
work of Pindar survived complete and was transmitted to the 
modern world through a manuscript tradition of its own. 
There are, however, numerous fragments, particularly 
papyrus fragments of the Paeans and Partheneia, on the 
basis of which we are able to form some impression of 
Pindar’s work as a whole.11 In classifying lyric poetry 
according to genres, Proclus divided poems into three 
categories: those addressed to the gods, those addressed to 
men, and those addressed to both gods and men. Such 
distinctions may seem helpful and relevant to the Pindaric 
corpus, as edited by the Alexandrians, with the list beginning 
with poems addressed to the gods and concluding with 
poems addressed to men. But Proclus’ division is overly 
schematic, and obscures Pindar’s tendency to see men in 
relation to gods. Olympian 2, for example, is an Epinician 
that opens by invoking Avaéipoputyyec Duvor (“hymns that 
rule the lyre”), and then asks: 


tiva 6edv, tiv’ Apwa, tiva 6’ Avdpa 


KEAQSNHOOLEN; 
What god, what hero, and what man 
shall we celebrate? 


The poem that follows answers these questions by 
celebrating the human victory of Theron in the Olympian 
competition presided over by the god Zeus and founded by 
the hero Heracles. Alexandrian scholars may have looked to 
the texts of the poets for the names of genres and other 
generic markers—Pindar notably refers to €mvixio1 Qo1dai 
(“Epinician songs,” Nem. 4.78)—but his poetry resists any 
tidy system of classification. 


Pindar was recognized throughout antiquity as one of the 
great lyric poets, and the papyri attest to the fact that he 
continued to attract readers, but it is also clear that the text 
was not easy, and an interpretative tradition grew up around 
it. This bulk of this is lost, but the odes are transmitted with a 
rich set of scholia that contain traces of the ancient tradition 
of exegesis.12 These traces are regularly the products of a 
long process of epitomization and paraphrase that renders 
their meaning and origins obscure. Much may go back to the 
influential commentary by Didymus, who relied heavily on 
the work of Alexandrian scholars, but there is also a wide 
range of other material; some of it of little value.13 The 
scholia remain, nonetheless, fundamental to the interpretation 
of the poet, and regularly constitute a point of departure for 
modern scholarly analysis. 


The Epinicians 


The Epinicians alone survived into the modern world and 
were transmitted by a medieval manuscript tradition. It is not 
clear why these poems alone survived. Eustathius writes that 
the Epinicians “also circulate especially on account of their 
greater focus on humanity and brevity and because they are 
not very obscure—at least in comparison with the other 
(poems).” (Intr. § 34, p. 28.13-28.15 Kambylis, ol kat 
TEpieryovta HOALOTA 51 TO AvOpwmikwTEpor elvan Kat 


OA1yOuVvOO! Kal Unde Tavv Exev AoapWc Kata ye TH GAAG.) 
This suggests that in Eustathius’ judgment at least the 
Epinicians lend themselves more readily to interpretation 
than do other poems in the ancient corpus.14 


As the name suggests, the Epinicians were composed to 
celebrate victory in the games. The four books are arranged 
according to the relevant competition, beginning with the 
most prestigious, the games at Zeus’ shrine at Olympia, then 
in order of descending status to the Pythian Games at Delphi, 
the Nemean Games, and finally the games in honor of 
Poseidon at Isthmia. Within each book there is also a rough 
attempt at a ranked order, beginning with the four-horse 
chariot race, the event of the highest status, and then events 
of lesser importance (e.g., Pythian 12 was prompted by the 
victory of an aulos-player). This arrangement is not 
completely consistent. Olympian 1, which commemorates 
Hieron’s Olympic victory with a single racehorse, should 
follow Olympians 2 and 3, but we are told that the poem was 
placed at the beginning of the collection by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium “on account of its containing the praise of the 
competition and the story of Pelops, who competed first at 
Elis” (Vita Thom. 1.7.15 Dr.). It is also possible that some 
poems have been classified incorrectly. Pythian 3, for 
example, resembles other Epinicians formally, but appears to 
be a poem of consolation rather than a celebration of 
victory.15 


The odes are all constructed in triads, a matching strophe and 
antistrophe followed by a metrically distinct epode. This 
allows for considerable flexibility in length: poems can be as 
short as a single triad (Pythian 7) to the extraordinary 
Pythian 4 with its 13 triads, running to nearly 300 lines. The 
typical ode, however, is about 100 lines in length and is 
composed of about four triads. Metrically, the odes fall into 
three classes, with some overlap: aeolic, iambic, and dactylo- 
epitritic.16 Pindar’s metrical practice and the analysis of 
individual poems has received considerable attention, and the 


Teubner edition contains a helpful analysis for each poem 
that reflects current thinking about lyric meter. There are still 
uncertainties and disagreements among scholars; some 
poems seem to resist metrical analysis. Olympian | is a 
conspicuous example: it is without doubt the best-known of 
the Epinicians, but a precise metrical analysis has proved to 
be elusive.17 


The meters of the odes are typical of what is commonly 
called choral poetry, and, consequently, choral performance 
has long been assumed by most scholars, reflecting the view 
that early Greek lyric was either choral or monodic. That 
assumption, however, has been challenged, and it now must 
be admitted that both modes of performance are possible. 18 
Choral performance would suit public or communal 
celebrations, while performance by a solo singer would be 
appropriate to performance at small-scale, private occasions, 
such as symposia.19 The importance of occasion for early 
Greek poetry has long been recognized; it was a facet of the 
oral nature of early Greece that saw the dissemination of 
poetry in terms of occasion. But more recent scholarship has 
shown us that we must think in terms of both performance 
and reperformance.20 On this view, poems were not intended 
for a single performance, but were performed again and 
again. Such performances were not only important for the 
survival of these texts, but were anticipated as an element in 
their composition. In the case of Pindar’s odes it is possible 
that both modes of performance were possible. Furthermore, 
it is not unlikely that the same ode was performed differently 
in different settings. For example, a chorus at a communal 
victory celebration, and then solo performances at symposia. 
At the center of these questions is the matter of voice, the 
first-person references in the poem.21 Scholars have 
generally taken these as embodying the voice of the poet, but 
does the mode of performance influence how we understand 
them? Is there a choral “I” as well as a poet’s “I? When 
Pythian 9 begins with an emphatic first-person statement 


(€0€Aw, “I wish,” the first word of the poem), does it make 
any difference if the poem is sung by a chorus or a soloist? 


In the odes there is considerable flexibility with respect to the 
use and arrangement of their various constituent parts. It is 
hard to say that there is a “typical” ode; they are all 
distinctive, and yet there are certain features that are common 
enough to be surveyed. 


The odes regularly open with a striking rhetorical flourish 
that catches the audience’s attention. The most famous of 
these is that of Olympian 1(1-8): 


Gototov pév Vdwao, 0 SE xeuGOc 
aleduevov mte 

Gte Stonpénet vuxtl peyavopoc EEoxa 
MAOUTOU 

cel 6 GeOAa yaotev 

EASeat, MlAov Ntoe, 

unxét’ AeAtou oKdonEet 

GAAo SoAnvétEepov Ev Apépat P~aev— 

vOv Gotpov Ephpac St’ alOépoc, 

und’ Odupniac AvyOva péptEpov 
OVEG00LEV. 


Best is water, while gold, like fire blazing 

in the night, shines preeminent amid lordly wealth. 

But if you wish to sing 

of athletic games, my heart, 

look no further than the sun 

for another star shining more warmly by day 

through the empty sky, 

nor let us proclaim a contest greater than Olympia. (Race) 


These lines are an example of a rhetorical figure called a 
priamel, which occurs frequently in early Greek poetry.22 It 
works by setting out a series of detached statements in such a 
way as to bring special emphasis to the last. A priamel may 
be explicitly contrastive. For example, Sappho’s celebrated 


statement of what is “the most beautiful thing on the black 
earth” (fr. 16 Voigt/Campbell) enumerates the views of 
others (oi nev ... ol 5€ ... ol 6E ...) before giving her own 
judgment (€yw 5€ ...). For Sappho, this is at once a statement 
of fact and, as the poem continues, a provocation. Pindar, by 
contrast, sets out three examples of what is best and creates a 
sliding scale of excellence by treating each one at greater 
length. The Olympic games are thus strikingly aligned with 
the preeminent substances of water and gold, and they are 
given pride of place by the amplitude of Pindar’s 
description.23 These opening lines no doubt caught the 
attention of the audience, and it is no surprise to find them 
echoed by Bacchylides in his ode for Hieron’s chariot victory 
in 468 (3.85—-92). They also move deftly into the praise of the 
victory of Hieron and the aetiological myth that tells of the 
foundation of the chariot race at Olympia. 


In some cases the opening stands apart from the rest of the 
poem. A noteworthy example is Olympian 7, which begins 
with an elaborate simile (1-7): 


Biddaav We el tic ApvetAc AnO yetpdc 
EAOV 

Evé6ov AyméAou KaXxAdZoLoav Sed00L 

SWONGETAL 

veaviat youBeW.t nponivay 

olxo@ev olxadSe, mayypucov, KopUgdy 
KTEAVOV, 

oupnootou te xdetv Ka- 

66¢ TE tiyaoaic (v)~ov, Ev SE —Eidwv 

MOPEOVTOV OKE Viv JadkwtOv OYpd~povoc 
eVvac 

As when a man takes from a rich hand 
a bowl 

foaming inside with dew of the vine 

and presents it 

to a young bridegroom with a toast 


from one home 

to another—an all-golden bowl, crown 
of possessions— 

as he honors the joy of the 
symposium 

and a new alliance, and thereby with 
friends 

present makes him envied for his 
harmonious marriage... (after Race) 


Developed similes, a hallmark of epic style, are rare in 
Pindar’s poetry.24 Here the simile may suggest similarities 
between a bridegroom and a victorious athlete,25 but the 
image of the lavish gift prepares us for the poet’s statement 
about the value of his song, and, moreover, underlines the 
poet’s authority (7—10): 


Kal €yW véKxtaop xutTOv, Moov Sdctv, 
QePGAo0~dpolc 

Avéopdo.v népn@v, yAUKUV xapn0v 
PpEevoc, 

iAGoKOUaL, 

OdAuuntat Mve@ol te vixdav—- 

TEOOLV. 


. so I too, by sending the poured 
nectar, gift of the Muses 

and sweet fruit of the mind, to men 
who win prizes, 

gain the favor 

of victors at Olympia and Pytho. 
(Race) 


Unlike the beginning of Olympian 1, the simile does not 
provide a direct link to the victory of Diagoras, but it does 
enhance the value of the ode as a gift from the Muses, and 
this emphasizes the authority of the poet, a point of some 
significance in a poem in which the myth is strikingly 
“corrected” by the poet (20-21, €0eAtjow ... EvvOv ... 


d1op8&@oai Aoyov). We can also compare the invocation of 
the lyre at the beginning of Pythian 1 or the architectural 
metaphor that opens Olympian 6. These are all passages that 
implicitly make similar claims of poetic authority, and this is 
but one way of beginning a victory-song. The passages that 
we have looked at are among the most striking instances, but 
elsewhere the opening flourish is nonetheless striking (e.g., 
addresses to the personified cities of the victors at Olympian 
8 and Pythian 2), and even where Pindar seems to avoid a 
characteristic flourish, as at Pythian 9, its absence is an 
arresting gesture in itself. 


The purpose of the victory-odes is to celebrate the 
achievements of a victor. Pindar finds a number of ways of 
doing this, and it is likely that the odes were commissioned 
by the victor or his family (or possibly friends), and, 
furthermore, it is likely that the poet was given some 
guidance on matters that were considered relevant to the 
occasion. This is what is often referred to as the “program” 
of the ode.26 Accordingly, we find the praise of the trainer 
Melesias in Olympian 8, a poem commemorating the victory 
of an Aeginetan boy wrestler, in which the text suggests a 
close connection between the trainer and the family.27 At 
Isthmian 2.20—28 there is the praise of the charioteer 
Nicomachus, who drove the chariot for the victor. It seems 
likely that these details were part of the program that Pindar 
received; behind other victories there are almost certainly 
trainers and charioteers who are passed over in silence. 


Pindar does not focus on the victor in isolation. The 
recognition of achievement requires context. Pindar regularly 
spends some time on the occasion of the victory, specifying 
the particular competition, and an acknowledgement of the 
relevant deity or deities under whose auspices the contest 
took place. He is clearly aware of the hierarchy that puts the 
so-called crown games at the top and local competitions 
farther down the list. It is for this reason that the Olympic 
games can be equated with gold (Ol. 1.1) and Olympic 


crowns can be made of gold (Ol. 8.1).28 The victor must also 
be named, typically alongside his father and larger family. 
The victor’s city is also important, and there are poems in 
which the personified city becomes an actor in the mythic 
narrative (e.g., Ol. 6 and Pyth. 9). 


Of central importance is the family of the victor. This is 
perhaps especially the case in the many odes for boy-victors 
from Aegina, in which the victors’ achievements are 
regularly seen in relation to the accomplishments of their 
fathers and uncles. For Pindar success at the games is an 
expression of inherited excellence—his term is pva—that 
was passed from father to son, a view which would be 
congenial to the aristocratic bias of his patrons.29 Genealogy 
constitutes a prominent strand of early Greek literature, and it 
would have been an attractive feature of Pindar’s poetry. One 
thinks of Nestor’s account of his embassy to Phthia when 
Peleus “rejoiced greatly in his own house as he questioned 
me, asking of the lineage and parentage (yevenv Te TOKOV TE) 
of all the Argives” (//. 7.127— 128), or of the report that 
Hippias said that the Spartans at Olympia “listened with the 
greatest pleasure” (fdiota AkpoWvtar) to the generations of 
heroes and men (and settlements).30 Genealogy is also the 
central organizing principle of much of Hesiodic poetry, 
upon which Pindar and other lyric poets drew.31 


The influence of Hesiodic poetry is also evident in the 
Epinician victory-catalogue. Despite the strictures of later 
writers, the poetic catalog (or list) is a vital feature of early 
Greek poetry.32 Such passages are remarkably flexible, 
ranging from what appear to be versified lists to sequences in 
which items are developed by additional narrative detail. In 
the Theogony we can compare the catalog of Nereids or that 
of the children of ocean (240-263, 337-345), lists of names 
and epithets loosely strung together, with the list of the 
monstrous progeny of Phorcys and Ceto (270-336), in which 
the individual monsters are in a number of cases given details 
that evoke their role in heroic myth. Pindar has adapted this 


form to present a summary of the victor’s athletic career, and 
shows considerable mastery in manipulating its rhetoric. An 
interesting example occurs in the Ninth Pythian (76-92): 


Qoetal 6 atel peyadat modAvpuveol 

Bara & €v paxpotot motKiAAEtv 

Axo copoic - O SE KatpO0c Opotac 

mavtOc €xet Koougav. Eyvov moté xat 
Td6AcQ0v 

oUK Attpagoovtd viv EmtdnvaAoct 

ONBa... 


Great achievements are always worthy 
of many words, 

but elaboration of a few themes amid 
lengthy ones 

is what wise men like to hear, for 
deft selection conveys 

the essence of the whole just as 
well. Seven-gated Thebes 

once recognized that Iolaus too did 
not dishonor him... (Race) 


Pindar introduces this section with a gnomic passage 
encapsulates the poetic challenge before him: to summarize 
deeds that deserve many words in a small compass. There 
follows the first item, a victory at the Theban Iolaia, but 
rather than continue with the victor’s successes Pindar picks 
up the reference to Iolaus by inserting the aetiology of the 
games and moving naturally to the praise of Iolaus’ brother 
Heracles. He then returns to the victor Telesicrates’ earlier 
successes at Aegina and Megra (the hill of Nisus): 


Alyivat te yao 

poyl Nicov t €v Adar tele 

6f mOALvV tav6é’ EVKAEL EAC, 
OLYOAOV Ayayaviav ~oywt guyov 


. for at Aegina 


and at the hill of Nisus full three 
times, I avow, 

you glorified this city 

by escaping silent helplessness 
through your effort. 


In this way Pindar avoids the potential monotony of a simple 
list (and a short one at that) and manages to entwine 
Telesicrates’ career with that of the greatest of Greek 
heroes.33 


Another noteworthy feature of Pindaric poetry is the use of 
gnomai (yvG)uar), typically concise statements of general 
truths. It goes without saying that such statements were 
enduringly popular among the Greeks, and examples can be 
found throughout Greek literature.34 They were not simply a 
phenomenon of literature, but likely a persistent fact of 
public life in inscribed form, reminding passers-by of the 
currency of traditional wisdom.35 Pindar’s use of them was 
twofold. The substance of his gnomai gave expression to a 
world-view that was fundamentally shared by Pindar and his 
patrons. In this Pindar is somewhat reminiscent of Theognis 
in promoting and reinforcing the aristocratic values of the 
elite (e.g., Ol. 2.86—8): 


cop0c O TOAAA ei6Wc puat 

paddovtec S6€ AdBeoL 

mayyAwootat Kd6paKxec Wc Axpavta 
VapuEeTOV 

AtOc mp0c Oevixa Betov. 


Wise is he who knows many things 

by nature, whereas learners who are 
boisterous 

and long-winded are like a pair of 
crows that cry in vain 

against the divine bird of Zeus. 


Line 86 could have been a self-standing gnomé, appealing to 


the aristocratic sense of the importance of “genetic” 
inheritance, but Pindar emphasizes the point by adding the 
detail about those who lack the appropriate @ud, and the 
comparison with the futility of a pair of crows crying against 
Zeus roots the sentiment in a religious hierarchy that puts 
Zeus at the top.36 These lines also perform the other function 
of gnomai in facilitating the movement between the various 
sections of the poem.37 


For modern readers the mythic sections of the Epinicians are 
the best known, and Pindar stands as one of the most 
important—and most interesting—sources for early myth.38 
Not all poems have a mythic narrative. Pythian 5 focuses on 
Arcesilas and the colonial history of Cyrene, although that 
poem may have been accompanied by Pythian 4, which has 
the longest myth in Pindar.39 In Isthmian 7 the usual mythic 
narrative seems to have been replaced a eulogy of the 
victor’s dead uncle. But in most of the odes Pindar uses 
traditional myth in a sophisticated and often subtle way. His 
mythic narratives are not mere ornament; they are carefully 
chosen and used to serve his poetic purposes. In general, the 
odes forge a connection between the present moment of 
victory and the mythic past. This is particularly clear in a 
poem like Olympian 7, composed for the great Rhodian 
boxer Diagoras, where Pindar sets out a striking triptych of 
myths that trace the history of the island from it birth to its 
colonization. The stories are carefully nested, each within the 
other, and each one takes a step back toward the beginning, 
and then we move toward the present with its celebration of 
victory. Stories concerning individual heroes often make 
connections with the victor. In Olympian | the story of 
Pelops is an aition for the games, but Pindar uses the theme 
of hospitality to link the hero with the victor, Hieron of 
Syracuse. In Olympian 6 the account of the birth of Iamus is 
part of the victor’s family history, and his descent from 
Pitana, the personification of the victor’s hometown, gives 
the Iamids an autochthonous connection with their native 


soil. 


In composing his myths Pindar drew on a variety of sources. 
Epic was clearly central, and there is evidence to suggest that 
he made extensive use of the Epic Cycle, but he seems to 
have avoided using details from our /liad and Odyssey, 
despite the fact that he seems strongly aware of Homeric 
language.40 Bacchylides seems to have taken a different 
view, since his thirteenth ode draws heavily on the /liad. 
Local traditions and the interests of his patrons may also 
have influenced Pindar’s choices in myths. All but one of the 
Aeginetan odes contain stories of the Aeacids,41 and among 
the Syracusan odes those composed for Hieron favor dark 
myths that emphasize crime and punishment. In Ol. 2 in 
place of a standard myth we have an eschatology that may 
reflect the special beliefs of the victor Theron of Acragas.42 


Pindaric Criticism 


Pindar is generally considered to be a difficult poet, and 
interpreting his odes constitutes an on-going challenge to 
scholars.43 The challenges exist on almost every level, 
ranging from minute questions of language and meaning to 
larger issues of structure and interpretation. To illustrate the 
former let us turn to Nemean 4.60— 65, a passage that 
concerns the “courtship” of Peleus and Thetis: 


GAoAKke SE Xetpwv, 

Kal 10 pd6poLWOV ALOBEV TETPMWPEVOV 
EKMEPEV: 

nUp 6€ nayKpatec SpacuLaxdvav TE 
AEOVTOV 

Ovuxac O€utTatouc Axpdav 

Kal Se lLvotTatav oxdoalc Od5d6vteV 

Evyounev VULOpdvav plav Nnpetoov. 


but Chiron averted it, 
and he carried out the destiny fated 
by Zeus. 


After thwarting the all-powerful 
fire, 

the razor-sharp claws of boldly 
devising lions 

and the points of fiercest teeth, 

he married one of the lofty-throned 
Nereids. (Race) 


Cheiron saves Peleus from a murder plot, and thus he is able 
to carry out what was fated by Zeus, namely marrying Thetis. 
She resisted, but, like the young wrestler in whose honor the 
poem was composed, Peleus triumphs by wrestling the 
shape-shifting goddess into submission. What seems unclear 
in this passage is the subject of the verb in line 61 (Exqepev, 
“carried out”). Most scholars, including Race in the 
translation printed above, assume that the subject must be 
Peleus, but the Greek, which simply links the two clauses 
without any clearly- articulated change of subject, seems 
more naturally to encourage us to assume that it is Cheiron 
who carries out what is fated, with a change of subject to 
Peleus in the following line marked by dé. This is indeed a 
small—perhaps seemingly trivial—point, but ultimately it 
affects how we understand the role of Cheiron in the myth. 
Pindar seems to have had a fascination with the centaur, and 
Cheiron occurs in a number of odes, most strikingly in the 
famous colloquy with Apollo in Pythian 9 and the haunting 
counterfactual opening of Pythian 3. Could Pindar be 
implying a more significant role in the marriage that will 
some day yield his pupil Achilles? In Nem. 3, which also 
tells of the young Achilles, Cheiron “gave in marriage” 
(vbu@evoe, 56) the daughter of Nereus and raised her mighty 
son, and Alcaeus seems to say that the marriage was 
consummated in the “home” of Cheiron (fr. 42.9 Voigt/ 
Campbell).44 In this way an apparent triviality can subtly 
alter our reading of a myth. In some cases, such linguistic 
points can have larger implications. For example, in OI. 1 
scholars have debated the force of €zei in line 26. Is it 


temporal or causal? Either one is possible, and the decision 
can affect how we understand Pindar’s radically-altered story 
of Pelops.45 


So far as the larger interpretative issues are concerned, 
Pindaric scholars have been much preoccupied with the 
question of unity. We have surveyed above some of the 
salient (and often seemingly disparate) elements of Pindar’s 
Epinicians. What has proved elusive is to determine how 
these elements cohere to produce a poetic whole. The most 
influential approach has argued that the poems were 
organized around a single idea, commonly called a summa 
sententia or Grundgedanke, and variations on this view, such 
as focusing on repeated words or phrases rather than ideas, 
have persisted until the middle the last century.46 
Accordingly, unity in a Pindaric ode was found by reading 
the poem in light of its gnomai, with all else relegated to a 
subordinate position. The result of this is that Pindar seemed 
to have nothing of consequence to say. Norwood infamously 
wrote that the poet could “think like a child and sing like an 
archangel.’’47 This approach now seems unhelpfully 
reductionist, and it fell away after the appearance of Bundy’s 
Studia Pindarica of 1962. In its way, Bundy’s work has been 
as revolutionary with respect to the interpretation of Pindar 
as was Milman Parry’s on our understanding of Homeric 
epic. On Bundy’s view, Epinician poetry must be understood 
in terms of its function as praise poetry. Details that had once 
been seen as religious, personal, philosophical, political, or 
historical must now been understood as elements of an 
elaborate rhetoric of praise. Bundy’s emphasis on praise has 
been important and a healthy corrective to the preoccupations 
of earlier scholars, but the approach that he spawned has also 
proved to be reductionist; Pindaric song became decidedly 
one note. 


History has also been a long-standing feature of Pindaric 
criticism. In addition to the search for the summa sententia, 
scholars read the odes with a view to both overt and covert 


historical references. Allusions to Pindar’s rivals and to 
intrigues in court abounded. This approach, which is 
basically biographical in focus, begins in ancient scholarship 
as preserved in the scholia. The publication of Bundy’s work 
coincided with growing suspicion of biographical readings of 
ancient poetry, and it no long seemed appropriate to think 
that the purpose of reading the poems was to reconstruct the 
life of the poet.48 But Bundyism (as it is often called) has 
proved to be limited, and a historically informed approach 
has returned. Rather than focus narrowly on biographical 
details, scholars are now prepared to see Pindar’s work as a 
vital element in the social and intellectual history of early 
Greece that embraces both literature and material culture. 


FURTHER READING 


The vast literature on Pindar has been made more accessible 
by the labors of D. E. Gerber, who has published the 
exhaustive Gerber 1969, as well as an annotated survey of 
work from 1934 to 1987 in Lustrum 31 (1989) 97-269 and 
32 (1990) 7-292. This has been extended to cover up to 2007 
by A. Neumann-Hartmann in Lustrum 52 (2010) 181-463. 
Additional work can be found online at https:// 
sites.rutgers.edu/greeksong/bibliography. 


The most-widely used Greek text of Pindar is the Teubner 
edited by Snell and more recently by Maehler (1987). The 
constitution of the Greek text is judicious, but the apparatus 
criticus is often unhelpfully austere; a more generous 
collection of material can be found in Turyn’s edition (1952). 
The numerous linguistic challenges of reading Pindar have 
attracted commentators, and there are many annotated 
editions, especially detailed treatments of individual odes or 
selections of odes. Special mention can be made of the 
comprehensive treatment of corpus of Epinicians in the series 
published under the auspices of the Fondazione Lorenzo 
Valla (Gentili et al. 1995 and 2013; Cannata Fera 2020; 


Privitera 1982). There are also numerous translations. Race’s 
prose translation in the Loeb series (1997) is notable for its 
accuracy and clarity. Verse translations are variable in 
quality and generally poor, but a conspicuous success is that 
by Nisetich 1980. 


Good general overviews of Pindar can be found in Race 1986 
and Lloyd-Jones 1982. Kurke 1991 has been an influential 
work in promoting a socially- and historically-aware reading 
of the poet, as was the unexpected combination of Pindar and 
Thucydides in Hornblower 2004. Most recent work has been 
more narrowly on specific issues or groups of odes: for 
example, poems for Aeginetan victors (Burnet 2005; Fearn 
201 1a), or the poems composed for western Greeks (Morgan 
2015; Nicholson 2016a; Lewis 2020). Along with the 
growing emphasis on social, political, and economic history 
illumination has been found in archaeology and material 
culture (Fearn 2017; Neer and Kurke 2019). These 
approaches have been accompanied by an interest in the 
ancient reception of the poet’s work, especially in terms of 
an ongoing tradition of performance (or reperformance) of 
the poems (Spelman 2018) and the influence of Pindar on 
later poetry (Kampakoglou 2019; Phillips 2016). 


Notes 


1 Quint. 10.1.61 (trans. D. A. Russell). On the later influence of 
Horace’s portrait of Pindar, see Fraenkel 1957: 435. 


2 Wilamowitz 1922: 463. 


3 It is perhaps surprising to note that Pindar is now the only 
Archaic or Classical poet for whom there is no convenient 
collection of testimonia. Such a collection would be a very 
useful tool for scholars. 


4 See Lefkowitz 2012. 
5 Cf. POxy 2451B, fr. 1 = Cham. fr. 34A Martano. 


6 See T 108-114 Radt. Ar. fr. 598 K-A may indicate that the story 
was derived from comedy (cf. Schol. Soph. OC 18a Xenis = T 
110 Radt, and Pearson 1917 on Soph. fr. 155). 


7 For the establishment of a canon of lyric poets, see Hadjimichael 
2019. 


8 It is also possible that Paean 8 was stored, perhaps inscribed on 
a temple wall, at Delphi. See Rutherford 2001: 214. 


9 Similarly, P. Oxy. 2438 (ed. Gallo 1968 = FGrH 1132F 1.36). 
See also the genres listed by Proclus in his Chrestomathy (ap. 
Pho. Bibl. 319b-320a, 5.159 Henry). A somewhat different list 
is found in the Suda article on Pindar (7 1617 Adler), which 
adds to the above Bacchic songs, “throning” songs 
(€vOpoviouoi) and laurel-carrying songs (Sapvnopika). 
Although the idea of “throning songs” is obscure (the word 
occurs only here), these terms may refer to particular poems or 
types of poem classified under the larger generic headings of 
the Alexandrian edition. We know, for example, that a laurel- 
carrying song was included among the poems “Separated from 
the Partheneia” (fr. 104b). Aristophanes of Byzantium has 
sometimes been seen as an editor of Pindar, but many scholars 
are skeptical that his work went any farther than classification 
(cf. fr. 381 Slater, p. 61 Nauck): see Irigoin 1952: 35-50; Negri 
2004: 19-23 and 169-174; against, Braswell 2011: 105 n. 283. 


10 For praise as a fundamental mode of poetry in the Indo- 
European tradition, see West 2007: 63-66; Meusel 2020. 


11 Rutherford 2001 is fundamental here. It is perhaps fair to 
observe that a detailed commentary on the fragments would 
provide a welcome complement to the long tradition of 
exegetical work on the Epinicians. 


12 On the scholia, see Lefkowitz 1991: 147-160; Dickey 2007: 
38-40. They are most accessible in the edition by Drachmann 
(see Dr. in the list of abbreviations). There is a project 
underway to produce a French translation of and commentary 
on the scholia, of which two volumes, on Ol. 1 and 2, have so 
far appeared: see Daude et al. 2013. 


13 See Braswell 2013. In light of the importance of his Homeric 
commentaries, it is regrettable that the commentary on the 
Epinicians by Eustathius is not extant. All that survives is the 
Introduction: see Kambylis 1991a; Negri 2000; Neumann- 
Hartmann 2019. 


14 undé ... Exe1v Coapidc suggests that the poems are not 
characterized by Qoageia (“obscurity”): see Kambylis 1991b: 
45 n. 129, for Eustathius’ use of the term. 


15 See Robbins 1990. 


16 See West 1982: 61; Wilamowitz 1921: 418. For the non- 
dactylo-epitritic odes, see Itsumi 2009. 


17 See the agnostic presentation of the ode’s metre in Gerber’s 
commentary (Gerber 1982: xvi, with the remarks on viii): see 
also Wilamowitz 1921: 415-416 (refined by Verdenius 1988: 
1); Dale 1969: 64-69; Itsumi 2009: 141-153. That Pindar uses 
the phrase AtoAnid1 uoAmtu (102) has encouraged scholars to 
classify the ode among the Aeolic poems, but contemplation of 
that phrase has only deepened the confusion: see Itsumi 2009: 
142 n. 3. 


18 The only passage that suggests an opposition between povwidia 
and xopwidia is Pl. Laws 764d-e, but that passage is not about 
genres, but the education of solo- and chorus-singers: see 
Pfeiffer 1968: 282-283. For the larger question, see Davies 
1988 and Lefkowitz 1991: esp. 191-201; Morrison 2007a: 43- 
45. 


19 For performance and reperformance at symposia, see 
Athanassaki 2016a: 85-112; Currie 2017: 187-188. Theognis 
sees the diffusion of his poems to Cyrnus in a similar way 
(237-243). 


20 See (with reference to further literature) Morrison 2007b: 11- 
19; Agécs, Carey, and Rawles 2012; Budelmann 2017; 
Spelman 2018. 


21 See the fundamental work by Lefkowitz 1991 (which reprints 
her seminal 1963 article). 


22 This useful term, derived from praeambulum, was introduced 
into the criticism of Greek literature by Dornseiff 1921: 97- 
102. The standard modern study is by Race 1982; cf. Fraenkel 
1950: 2.407 n. 3; Gerber 1982: 3—5. 


23 Pindar uses a similar strategy in the contemporary Ol. 3 (42— 
44), in which water and gold are contrasted with the 
preeminence of Theron’s achievement. Here the contrast with 
the final element is made explicit (uév ... 5 ... v0v 5€...). 


24 In addition to the present passage, there are five in the Pindaric 
corpus, although not all of these comparisons are as clearly 
marked as such as the opening of Ol. 7 (Ol. 10.86-90, Pyth. 
2.79-80, Nem. 3.80-82, 6.9-11, fr. 107a). One might also add 
Ol. 6.1-3, a passage that “blends simile and metaphor,” 
according to Farnell 1932 : ad loc. See also Dornseiff 1921: 97, 
on “comparison without as” (“Vergleich ohne wie’’). 


25 See Brown 1984. 
26 See Schadewaldt 1928: 8. 


27 See Nicholson 2005: 135-166. Melesias seems to have been a 
notable figure on Aegina, and is acknowledged again at Nem. 
4.9396 and 6.64—66: see Cannata Fera 2020: 377. 


28 We might contrast the end of Jsth. 7 in which the poet prays to 
Apollo for a Pythian victory, a more prestigious achievement. 


29 The most useful discussion of @vd in Pindar is Gundert 1935: 
15-26. Pindar recognizes that there are times when success 


skips a generation or appears at irregular intervals (Nem. 6.9- 
11 and 11.39-42). 


30 Pl. Hipp. mai. 285d = Hipp. 86 A 11 DK = FGrH 6 T 3. 


31 See D’ Alessio 2005. On the Hesiodic background, Fowler 
1998; Stamatopoulou 2017. 


32 Cf. Quint. 10.1.52 (= test. 125 Most), “Hesiod rises to heights 
only rarely, and the large part of him is taken up with names” 
(raro adsurgit Hesiodus magnaque pars eius in nominibus 
est occupata). 


33 A similar strategy is at work in Pyth. 8, in which the victory 
catalog is broken up and varied by narrative expansion. See 
Bundy 1962: 1.69-74. 


34 There is a useful survey by G. Thiir, DNP s.v. Gnome. 


35 Aristotle, Eth. Eud. 1214a5 records that a version of Thgn. 
256-257, often referred to as T0 AnMakOv Eziypayua, was 
inscribed over the entrance to the shrine of Leto on Delos. See 
Selle 2008: 47-49. 


36 The scholiasts (on 154b, 157a, 158c, [1.99 Dr.]) understood the 
dual in yapvetov as an allusion to Pindar’s rivals, Bacchylides 
and his uncle Simonides, but the dual is now commonly 
understood as a traditional story-telling device. See Kirkwood 
1981. 


37 See Thummer 1968: 1.131-132. 


38 There is no comprehensive modern study of Pindar’s myths, 
but see Kohnken 1971; Segal 1986. 


39 See Braswell 1988: 1-6. 


40 See Rutherford 2015b. For Homeric coloring and influence on 
Pindar, see Sotiriou 1997. While Pindar seems not to have used 
Homeric epic in a direct way, it is possible that he used 
episodes as models. See the interesting discussion by Krischer 
1981, who argues for a Homeric model for the passage in 
which Pelops appeals to Poseidon (Ol. 1.7487). 


41 The exception is Pyth. 8, which draws its myth from the epic 
Thebaid. It is striking to note that the Aeacids are quickly 
named in the closing lines “as if in reparation” (Burnett 2005: 
230). 


42 See Lloyd-Jones 1985. 


43 The history of Pindaric criticism (up to Bundy) has been 
influentially surveyed by Young 1964; cf. Lloyd-Jones 1973 
and 1982. For more recent discussion, see Silk 2012. 


44 On the meaning of the verb vvu@evw, see Diggle 1970: on Eur. 


Phaeth. 236f. 
45 See Gerber 1982: ad loc.; Kohnken 1983. 


46 Norwood 1945, who argued for unifying “symbolism,” was 
perhaps the last influential attempt read the odes this way. 


47 Norwood 1945: 184. 


48 Dover 1964 was important in causing scholars to turn away 
from literary biography. Lefkowitz 2012 has been influential. 


CHAPTER 24 
Bacchylides 


David Fearn 


Together with Pindar and Simonides, Bacchylides forms the 
triad of early classical choral lyric poets, celebrated for their 
commemorations of individuals, groups, festivals, and myths 
in a range of lyric forms including, in Bacchylides’ case, 
particularly victory odes and dithyrambs. The majority of his 
extant work only survives through late nineteenth-century 
Egyptian papyrus-finds, including most notably the 
celebrated “London Bacchylides” papyrus discovered in 
1896 and published the following year.1 


Throughout the years following this discovery, comparison 
with the better-known works of Pindar was in general not 
favorable.2 In important respects this comparison follows on 
from ancient polemics found in scholia and ancient literary 
criticism.3 Bacchylides should not, however, be dismissed 
out of hand as an inferior rival, though we can acknowledge 
the complex distinctiveness of Pindar’s handling of lyric 
form and expression (see Brown (Chapter 23) in this 
volume). In a number of important respects Bacchylides 
pursues opportunities opened up by the earlier relation 
between the Greek epic and lyric traditions that Pindar does 
not exploit to the same degree (see Kelly (Chapter 3) in this 
volume). Distinctive features of Bacchylidean lyric style 
include: the presence of extended vivid narrative; extensive 
intertextuality; prominent use of simile. This chapter will 
elaborate on the significance of these formal features as a 
contribution to ancient Greek lyric poetics. Discussion will 
begin with the issue of Bacchylides’ contexts before moving 
on to some case studies from across the range of genres 
prominent in his extant work. 


Individuals and Cities, Gods and 
Celebration: Subjects and Contexts 


Bacchylides is associated with a range of highly prominent 
individuals and communities across the Greek world 
throughout the first half of the fifth century BC. 
Commissions relating to his island-home of Ceos, lying a 
short distance off the south coast of Attica, feature strongly 
(Bacch. 1, 2, 6 and 7; cf. Bacch. 17). Among his earliest 
commissions may be fr. 20B, a sympotic encomium for 
Alexander I of Macedon, a figure who also features in 
Herodotus,4 and Bacch. 13, a victory ode for a patron from 
the island of Aegina, a commission that forms a pair with 
Pindar’s Nemean 5 and datable within the mid-late 480s BC; 
Bacchylides’ latest victory odes stretch down to the 450s.5 
His most prominent commission was for Hieron of Syracuse, 
commemorating his Olympic chariot-race victory of 468: 
Bacch. 3. 


A diverse range of commissions is represented in the book of 
victory odes. Along with commissions celebrating major 
achievements in the crown gamesé6 (including three 
compositions for Hieron of Syracuse out of the fifteen poems 
collected in the book of victory odes, in addition to one 
further fragmentary encomium for him, fr. 20C, celebrating 
victories at Delphi and Olympia), Bacchylides also 
commemorated, in addition to Ceos, other less well-known 
localities such as Phlius (Bacch. 9) and Metapontum (Bacch. 
11). 


Bacchylides’ book of dithyrambs contains poems that 
provide precious evidence to support the idea that dithyramb 
as a form was particularly associated with narrative, as 
claimed by Plato (Rep. 3.394b-c), even if this takes us only 
as far back as Hellenistic editorial practice and its implicit 
indebtedness to Platonic genre-theory. Bacchylides’ 
dithyrambs also provide important poetic comparanda to set 
against the stylistic features of the victory odes, in addition to 


the information they may provide to shed much-needed light 
on the murky world of this ancient poetic form.7 It is difficult 
to assess fully the distinctiveness of Bacchylides’ lyric output 
through treatment of individual genres in isolation, especially 
given the preponderance toward narrative vividness and 
myth-making across the lyric forms represented in his extant 
works. Across genres, Bacchylides’ manipulations of 
narrative technique seemingly build on a number of 
significant interventions made by previous lyric poets, and 
may owe much to Stesichorus and Simonides in particular, 
though given the fragmentary nature of the evidence 
available this is difficult to assess with any great confidence. 


The fragmentary nature of the collection of dithyrambs, 
likewise, makes for easier identification of poems’ myths 
than it does for their contexualization within specific 
festivals, though we should also be wary of assuming that 
poetic form or genre can be neatly equated with performance 
context. 


In some cases, the poems do readily specify an association 
with Dionysiac festivity. Bacch. 19, “Io, for the Athenians,” 
is a case in point. It offers praise of Athens in line 10 and 
refers to Dionysus, in its culminating aetiological-come- 
teleological end-point, as “lord of wreath-bearing choruses” 
in line 51. Yet no specific festival is mentioned, and the 
poem’s aetiological drive would allow the poem to be 
suitable for repeat performance across the range of Athenian 
festivals in honor of this god. 


In other cases, though, Bacchylides’ dithyrambs refer to their 
own performance conditions in even more roundabout, 
oblique, or complex ways. Bacch. 16, given the title 
“Heracles, for Delphi” in modern editions, has a fragmentary 
opening that speaks of “hymns” and “‘paeans” before 
segueing into its myth of the downfall of Heracles, without 
using any generic terminology to specify any degree of 
explicit “dithyrambic” identity for the present song, or its 


associations with the Dionysiac. Similarly, it refers in general 
terms and in the past tense to the number of choruses of 
Delphians (line 11) that sang (or sing: it is possible but not 
certain that keAaSnoav, line 12, is gnomic8) around Apollo’s 
temple, without specifying the nature of its own performance 
conditions. Indeed, the segue between performances 
honoring Apollo and the present song is extremely terse, 
marked simply by 71piv ye kAcouev, “before such time, we 
celebrate,” line 13. This appears to indicate both the 
separation and complementarity between Apollo and 
Dionysus at Delphi, though without even mentioning the 
latter, and using a narrative of disaster as a potential 
symbolic stand-in. We may read in a Dionysiac Delphic 
performance-context for the poem on this basis if we wish, 
but we should also note how the poem’s complex 
performative temporalities and abrupt switch to mythological 
narrative precisely preclude our ability to pin down original 
performance conditions. This is one significant marker of the 
way in which mythological narrative is used in Bacchylides 
to open out meaning, rather than to circumscribe it around a 
discrete contextual specification. The extent to which the 
narrative of Heracles’ downfall can itself symbolically stand 
in for the Dionysiac in the absence of any other reference is 
difficult to assess. It may be that mpiv ye KAéouev, “before 
such time,” line 13, is sufficient to suggest this shift to 
Dionysus, but we may also consider the possibility of 
audience associations of negative or disastrous mythology 
with Dionysiac festivity through their awareness of at least 
the association between such mythology and the institution 
of tragedy at the Athenian City Dionysia, whatever we think 
about the initial performance conditions of this poem. 


In the notorious case of Bacch. 17, similarly the poem 
provides no explicit reference to Dionysus, and in fact ends 
with a coda celebrating Ceian choral culture in honor of 
Apollo on Delos. This does not mean that Dionysiac 
elements within the poem’s myth-making may not have been 


felt, or that, in some sense, it is “wrong” to think of this 
poem as dithyrambic. This is especially so given the poem’s 
likely Athenocentric coloring since the poem recounts “‘the 
glorious deeds of Theseus” and contrasts them to what 
appears to be the rapaciousness of Minos—a figure 
elsewhere treated in Bacchylides’ victory odes as culture- 
hero for the islanders of his own home of Ceos9—, together 
with what we know of the prominence of the mythology of 
Theseus in significant aspects of Athens’ later archaic and 
classical festivity, most notably the Thargelia.10 But we 
should be prepared to think more creatively and flexibly 
about how the formal and stylistic features of, and indeed 
interpretative difficulties associated with, Bacchylidean lyric 
expression shape what we necessarily go on to consider to be 
the poems’ cultural impact. 


Elsewhere, the poems simply refuse to provide framing 
details specifying their conditions of performance or 
reception. Bacch. 15, “The Sons of Antenor, or the Request 
for the Return of Helen,” is purely mythological, with a 
pointed lack of framing, even at the end, where Menelaus’ 
message is left hanging in mythological space. Bacch. 18, 
“Theseus, for the Athenians,” is an idiosyncratic and as yet 
unique kind of hybrid between choral lyric and what is 
generally but rather unhelpfully called a kind of “dramatic” 
exchange, but, again, with no contextualizing frame. 11 


That these poems are not so obliging as some might like in 
this regard is, in fact, rather liberating. It may indeed be 
recognized that a lack of precise contextual specifiability 
makes these texts’ cultural power and resonance more easy 
to argue for, rather than less, especially if this means that we 
think more directly about form and poetic style, affect, and 
aesthetics. 12 


There may be a much looser connection than is often 
assumed between poetic form or generic identity and 
specificity of performance contextualization, across the wide 


range of lyric forms,13 especially if ancient and modern 
scholarly debates reveal a basic lack of precise tessellation 
between lyric genres, poetic form, and performance contexts. 
Even in the case of victory odes, it is not at all clear that 
limiting the reception or contexualization of these poem’s 
“messages” to the specific conditions of their patrons can 
provide a recipe for success for the broader assessment of the 
cultural significance of these lyric modes of expression. 14 
We will see later the subtle ways that Bacchylides’ texts 
manage to negotiate, and thus open up to scrutiny, the very 
question of our access to the settings, contexts, or events his 
poems seem so simply to present to us. Returning again, 
though, to his dithyrambs, the sense we get of how complex 
they are to contextualize is an important fact the 
consequences of which we should strive to factor in more 
widely, in order to do full justice to the literary qualities and 
cultural value of Bacchylides and Greek lyric more widely. 
Let us now move on to consider some distinctive features of 
Bacchylides’ work across a representative sample of his 
output. 


Victory Odes 


At their simplest, Bacchylides’ victory odes can be very 
simple indeed, containing the bare minimum of features 
required to identify and celebrate a victor and his homeland. 
Here, in full, is Bacchylides 2, for Argeios of Keos, victor in 
the boys’ boxing(?) at the Isthmian Games: 


Make haste, giver of majesty, Report, to holy Ceos, and 
carry the message of gracious name, that in the bold-fisted 
fighting Argeios won the victory, and reminded us of all 
the fine achievements we displayed at the famous neck of 
Isthmus when we left the sacred island of Euxantios and 
won 70 garlands. The local Muse calls for the sweet sound 
of pipes, glorifying with victory-songs Pantheides’ dear 
son. 


The poem achieves in short compass everything a victory 
ode needs to celebrate its subject successfully. It mentions 
the victor, his victory, his homeland, and, through his father, 
his family. It also alludes to the mythology of his home, and 
Ceos’ previous successes, thus succinctly placing Argeios’ 
achievement within a range of other traditions. 15 


The poem’s brevity may be associated with two possibilities. 
First, this is a likely representative of the smaller-scale 
compositions created more spontaneously in the immediate 
aftermath of the victory and performed—in this case—at the 
Isthmian Games, building on and reinforcing the structural 
ways in which the sanctuary itself proclaimed and 
maintained records of its victors.16 Second, this is a 
companion-piece to the much lengthier composition 
commemorating the same victory, Bacch. 1, chosen by the 
Alexandrian editors to begin the collection of Bacchylides’ 
victory odes. That poem narrates in detail (though now 
fragmentarily) the mythical foundation of Ceos by Euxantios 
son of Minos, an aspect alluded to in passing here in Bacch. 
2 in the periphrasis for Ceos as “the sacred island of 
Euxantios.” 


I begin with this example not only because it provides a 
simple illustration of the formal features of an epinician 
poem in Bacchylides’ hands, but because it also illustrates 
the pleasant stylistic simplicity of this poet, an aspect that has 
become something of an albatross around his neck from 
antiquity onward, famously articulated by “Longinus”: 


Take lyric poetry: would you rather be Bacchylides or 
Pindar? Take tragedy: would you rather be Ion of Chios or 
Sophocles? Ion and Bacchylides are impeccable, 
uniformly beautiful writers in the polished manner; but it 
is Pindar and Sophocles who sometimes set the world on 
fire with their vehemence, for all that their flame often 
goes out without reason and they collapse dismally. 


({Longinus], De subl. 33.45, trans. Russell) 


However, while Bacchylides’ lyric style may appear at times 
very simple—perhaps especially by contrast with Pindar’s 
famed complexity and density of expression—Bacchylides’ 
virtues, and his interpretability, may yet be subtle. Pindar 
may hit us between the eyes, as it were, with shocking 
paradoxes or challenging metaphors (Longinus writes in 
terms of “vehemence” or “intensity,” @opd, and “greatness of 
spirit,” ueyaAoppoovbvn). But Bacchylides frequently uses 
the allusive power of narrative not only to charm but also to 
challenge us.17 


One of the best-known features of victory odes is the general 
tendency of the form to zone out from actual moments of 
success, in fact generally eschewing descriptions of them, to 
focus instead on what success might feel like, or how such 
success might be more broadly framed or assessed. Pindar 
exemplifies this in perhaps the most famous burst of 
authoritative assertion anywhere in the corpus, as follows: 


Creatures of a day: What is someone? What is no one? A 
shadow’s dream, man (oxic Ovap GvOpwztoc). But 
whenever the god-given glitter of success does arrive, a 
bright light falls on men and life is sweet. 


(Pindar, Pythian 8.95-7) 


Pindar’s stark simplicity of assertion, “‘a shadow’s dream: 
man,” projects a shocking and hyperbolical paradox to 
articulate the universal profundity of truth about the human 
condition and the evanescence of success. Pindar’s rarefied 
genius for poetic terseness expresses, and indeed even 
exemplifies, a sense of the rarefied remoteness and potential 
evanescence of true achievement. 


Bacchylides is, by contrast, able to articulate a similar idea in 
an entirely different manner. He chooses, quite unlike Pindar, 
to offer a description of a moment of success, and, through 
an intertextual compression that grants the moment a highly 
evocative character, to offer a more subtle, understated 


articulation of the same basic thought as Pindar. The result is 
an evocation of the evanescence and remoteness of success 
delivered in a perhaps more typically lyrical way.18 


Here is an excerpt from Bacchylides 9: 


AUtounoet vUv ve viKe- 
oavtt viv daipov E[S]axev, 
MEVTAEPAOLOLV YAp EvémpEeTEV We 
Gotpwv Staxplivet an 
vuKtTOc S6Lxounvidolce] eVoeyyic 
of Adva: 
tolo¢c EAAdvov 61’ An[et]pova KuKAov 
poalve Soupla]otOv Sépac 
S6toxov tpoxoel6éa Pintov, 
Kal pEAougUAAou KAGbov 
Axtéac €c ainervdv nponépnwv 
alSéo’ €x yetpO0c Bodv Wtepuve AoW: 
fl) te [As]utaoac Ayaeuyya mdéAac 
totw[t 0’ UnepO@]Upwt o[Oé~ve]t 
YULO[AKEA oO] pata [mpd0c vylaiat 
TmEAGooalc 
ixet’ [Aown0]v néo0 nopgupoOsivay: 
toU K[Aéoc n]Qoav x@6va 
NAGelv Kal] én’ &oxdta NetAou... 


And now to Automedes, in victory, fate has granted this 
honour. He shone out among his fellow pentathletes as the 
beautiful moon on a mid-month night outshines the light 
of stars. Even so in the boundless circle of Greeks he 
demonstrated his wonderful physique, throwing the 
wheel-shaped discus, and hurling forth the branch of the 
black-leaved elder from his hand into the sheer sky he 
roused the shout of acclaim from those watching. Yes, in 
finishing with the flashing of his wrestling with such 
overwhelming strength did he bring strong-limbed bodies 
to the ground before returning to the red-eddying Asopus, 
whose fame has traversed over all the earth even to the 


ends of the Nile. 
(Bacchylides 9.21-41) 


Bacchylides presents a vivid description of the moments of 
success achieved by Automedes of Phlius at the Nemean 
Games, a dynamic act of persuasion and authentication to 
relay the victor’s achievement.19 The vividness of the 
description has indeed led a prominent art-historian to offer it 
up as a point of comparison for the sculptural allure of 
Myron’s celebrated Diskobolos statue.20 Yet the vividness of 
the scene provides the entry point to the deeper issue. For 
there is a fundamentally lyric literarity in Bacchylides’ mode 
of expression here: not simply vivid narration, but evocative 
use of simile and allusive language. The comparison of 
Automedes to the full moon evokes and appropriates an 
important earlier moment in the Greek lyric tradition, when 
Sappho expresses loss and longing, consolation to Atthis for 
separation from a lost beloved now absent in Lydia: 


vBv S€ AUSatotv EpmpéMEtAat yuvai- 
KEOCOLV Wc MOT’ AEeAtw 
6uvtoc A Beod0d6éKtuAoc cEAaVVa 


MdVtIa MEpP~XOLO’ GAotea + doc 6’ 
én{- 

OXeEL OdAaooay En’ AApTEAav 

towcg xol moAvavGé~potc Apovpaic: 


Q 6’ E€—0qK KGAM KEXUTAL, TEOE- 
Aatot 6€ BEdda Kinard’ Av- 
BpvoKa Kol peAiAwtoc AvOEepddnc: 


mMOAAG 6E Capoitato’, Ayavac eni- 

pvdoGeto’ AtOidoc ipépwr 

AéEntav mot opéva x[A]e[t ot] 
BOpNnTaL: 


Now she stands out among Lydian women like the rosy- 
fingered moon after sunset, surpassing all stars, and its 


light spreads alike over the salt sea and the flowery fields; 
the dew is shed in beauty, and roses bloom and tender 
chervil and flowery melilot. Often as she goes to and fro 
she remembers gentle Atthis and doubtless her tender 
heart is consumed because of your fate. 


(Sappho fr. 96.6—17 Campbell) 


Allusion to Sappho is not simply a way of subtly praising the 
erotic allure of Automedes’ physicality. It is another way of 
articulating the evanescence of success: moments of victory 
are vivid, and make people and the places that are their 
homes famous; but is the very essence of kleos (renown) that 
it enforces a separation between us and the people, and 
places, we want to access through it. Lyric kleos articulates 
for us the paradoxical nature of our desire to be there, be like 
that, or feel like that, in the full knowledge that access to 
those things is endlessly deferred, however desired. As the 
Homeric Iliad put it so well, “fame is all that we hear, and 
we know nothing” (Iliad 2.486). 


In Sappho 96 the light of the moon traversing and lighting up 
a beautiful landscape provides an evocative figure for the 
fame of the absent beloved, as well as for the fame of 
Sappho’s own poetics.21 In Sappho, the transference of the 
sun’s characteristic epic epithet (Bpododaktvdos, “rosy- 
fingered,” of the dawn) to the moon lends to the moon “the 
quality of sunrise only because the sun is not there.”22 In 
Bacchylides the specification of the time of the moonlight as 
“midmonth” subtly marks the transience of the victor’s 
success: the victor, like the moon, will wane.23 


In Bacchylides, the motif is transmuted into the hyperbolic 
voyaging fame of the river Asopos and of Phlius itself, but 
the flipside is that the further the fame extends—in time as 
well as space—the more remote that original place, that 
original moment of success, becomes. The spatial metaphor 
maps difference and distance. In reception terms, that 
instantiates our interpretative remoteness from the people, 


places, and events being celebrated, set in tension against the 
desire for Automedes and Phlius to become the center of our 
attention, the desire, set up by that vividness, for the events 
to be made real for us.24 


The language of “flashing” (Quapvyua, line 36) in the 
alluring physicality of Automedes’ wrestling throws has a 
similar effect, too. Again, this picks up a distinctive moment 
in Sappho, in fr. 16, where something in that poem’s myth of 
Helen reminds Sappho of Anactoria. There the same word, 
Qudpvxua, is used of the glitter of Anactoria’s face, a 
fleeting moment, a movement, a recollection: an absence.25 
See the following lines: 


I would rather see her lovely walk and the flashing gleam 
(kQuapvxXya Adumpov) of her face than the chariots of 
Lydia and their armed infantry. 


(Sappho fr. 16.17—20 Campbell) 


That the vivid description of the success of the victor 
Automedes here in Bacchylides is imbued with a dense 
Sapphic intertextuality further emphasizes, and projects, and 
continues to replay and recall, the impossibility of reaching 
across the divide mapped by lyric kleos. And yet, 
paradoxically, the lyric traditionality of the assertion 
continues to authorize the validity of the exercise of lyric 
commemoration, in the full awareness of its own basic 
futility. The depth and specificity of this intertextuality 
within vivid description is a characteristically Bacchylidean 
contribution to epinician and more broadly lyric poetics. 


Another example of Bacchylides’ characteristic use of simile, 
this time within myth, comes in his best-known poem, 
Bacch. 5, composed for Hieron of Syracuse, and containing 
an extended narrative of Heracles’ encounter with the soul of 
Meleager in the underworld. Lines 63-67 provide a simile, 
the epic intertextuality of which marks not only the simile’s 
appropriateness for the new setting but also its 


transformation of the original: 


EvOa Suctavav BpotWv 

wuxdc €66n mapa Koxutod peéOpoic, 
old TE MUAA’ Gvepoc 

"Idac Ava pnAoRdtouc 
mep@vac Aeynotdc Sovet. 


There he recognized the souls of wretched mortals by the 
waters of the river Cocytus, like leaves which the wind 
over Ida’s sheep-grazed bright peaks buffets ... 


The vehicle’s combination of Trojan geography (in the 
mention of mount Ida) with implicit reference to the meeting 
between Glaucus and Diomedes and specifically to Glaucus’ 
simile comparing human life to the leaves at Iliad 6.146-9 
parades the relation between lyric narration and specifically 
Homeric mortality. Bacchylides’ version modifies the 
Homeric original into a pictorially more impressive image, 
and while Homer’s simile deals with the cyclical aspect of 
birth and death, Bacchylides’ elaborates upon only one 
feature of Homer’s, the moment when the wind blows the 
leaves to the ground: the moment when lives are lost.26 The 
souls appear to Heracles in a way that lyrically reanimates 
the original moment of their separation from mortal bodies, 
via the beautiful description of a literary landscape. 


This focus also subtly anticipates Meleager’s recollection of 
the exact moment when he went from being a living hero to a 
soul in Hades, in lines 151—158. His mournful cry evokes the 
wailing lamentation of some of those notable departing 
Iliadic souls:27 


pivu@ev 6€ pot yuyd vyAuxeta: 

yv@v 6’ OALYOOPE VEN, 

atol- mupatov 6&€ nvéwv Saxopuvca 
TAG[POV, 

dyAodv ARoav mpoAeinwv.” 

poolv AdeLtaotpoav 


Apoitouavoc mol6a podvoy Sf tétE 
TEVEGL BAEMAPOV, TOAOTIEVOEOC 
MOTHOV OLKT{POVTA PuTdc: 


“’.. The sweetness of my spirit grew weak. I knew that my 
strength was ebbing away, alas! Breathing my last I wept, 
wretch, leaving my glorious youth behind.” They say that the 
battle-hardened son of Amphitryon only then wet his eyes 
with tears, pitying the fate of the unfortunate hero. 


Here Meleager’s vocalization atat, “alas,” provides an 
emotive transformation of the original Iliadic formulaic motif 
particularizing the deaths of Patroclus and Hector into 
something paradoxically more animated, more affecting, 
more close to us: more alive, even. The nature of 
Bacchylides’ lyric transformation of this original Homeric 
material specifies again an important characteristic of lyric’s 
communicational powers, and Bacchylides’ handling of it. 
That is, lyric’s special ability, through the power and 
insistency of the re-vocalizability of its assertions and points 
of view, to negotiate, and invite us implicitly to assess, the 
tension between distance and immediacy. The immediacy of 
Meleager’s affect on us and on Heracles is in direct 
opposition to his remoteness, even from Heracles, in death. 


The question of the extent to which the Sicilian tyrant Hieron 
will himself feel an emotional connection with what is being 
narrated is an issue that is implicated in the poem’s myth of 
the encounter between Heracles and Meleager as well as in 
the poem’s opening—notably in lines 3-6, where the poet’s 
voice proclaims Hieron’s alleged pre-eminence in assessing 
rightly the work of the Muses.28 And it becomes part of the 
poem’s own claims on all subsequent interpreters and 
revocalizers of its structures of myth, thought, and emotional 
response. One of Bacchylides’ most distinctive contributions 
to lyric form in epinician poetry is his use of the various 
formal features of narrative subtly to reinforce the wider 
distinctiveness of lyric’s communicative powers. 


Bacchylides’ use of katabatic narrative here, including the 
use of direct speech, is a specific demonstration of lyric’s 
broader ability to reach across otherwise unbreachable 
boundaries of time and space and to speak to, and indeed be 
revoiced by, us, however paradoxically remote elements of 
that voicing inevitably become. The lyric “now” provides a 
continuing enunciative marker, rather than simply, if at all, a 
representation of an event in the past.29 Bacchylides’ appeal 
to his patron Hieron in lines 4—5 is made both in 
universalizing terms and via the ongoing ability for that 
sense of present time to be reconfigured to signify any 
subsequent point in the poem’s reception, with Hieron’s 
name carried along with it: Tv ye vOv al tic Emx8oviwv, 
“Tyou, Hieron], of any mortals now.” 


Dithyrambs 


Further characteristic lyric uses of a vivid narrative style can 
be demonstrated from Bacchylides’ dithyrambs. Let us first 
consider the closing section of Bacchylides’ first dithyramb, 
Bacch. 15. In what is ostensibly exclusively mythological 
narrative, the Greek ambassador Menelaus gives a Trojan 
audience a moral warning, during the embassy seeking 
Helen’s return, within a poem whose detailed Homeric 
intertextuality weaves into the fabric of the pre-Iliadic events 
being described the potential prospect of their doomed 
Homeric outcomes.30 Here are lines 47-63, the last lines of 
the poem: 


Motoa, tic np@toc Adywov Apxev 
StKatov; 

HMAero8evidac Mevédaocg ydaput 
OcAEteret 

peévEat’, eEVUMEMAOLGOL KOLVOOAC 
XOQPLOCOLV: 

“@ To@ec ApnteLaot, 

ZeVc Vtpédsav Oc Anavta SéOKETAL 


oUK alttoc O@vatotc pEeydAov Axéav, 
QAA’ Ev péowt KETTAL KLXETV 
ndotv AvOpdénoic Aixayv idelav, Ayvac 
EUvoytac AxdAouGov Kal nivutic 
@épltoc: 

OABiwov nol6éc viv atpeDvtat oUvoLKoy. 
a@ 6’ alddAotc Képdecot xal Appootvaie 
EEQLGLOLG OGAAOUVG’ APauRAc 
“YBo.ic, GA nAovT[o]y S6Uvopiv te Soc 
@AAStTOLOV WnocEV, AVtLC 

6’ €c Boevv mépmEL POdpoV: 

[ke] iva xal Unep@~iddouc 

[Tac] nat6ac WAeooev Tivyavtac.” 


Muse, who was the first to begin the words of 
righteousness? Pleisthenid Menelaos spoke with spell- 
binding words; the fair-robed Graces informed his speech: 
“Trojans, lovers of war, Zeus on high who sees all things 
is not accountable to mortals for their great woes. It lies 
open for all men to attain upright Justice, companion to 
pure Order and provident Law. Blessed are they whose 
sons choose her to share their homes. But, luxuriating in 
shifty cunning and outright folly, brazen Hybris, who 
swiftly hands a man another’s wealth and power, only to 
send him into deep ruin: she it was who destroyed those 
arrogant sons of Earth, the Giants.” 


A particular characteristic of Bacchylides’ use of 
mythological narrative is a seeming closural abruptness. The 
consequences of this are felt in different ways according to 
individual manifestations. The closure of the myth of Bacch. 
15, and similarly the myth of Heracles and Deianeira in 
Bacch. 16, promotes, it has been suggested, a certain ironic 
quality or outlook that Bacchylides is said to share with 
Homer and tragedy: “a cognitive divide between audience 
and character”; a “gulf between two levels of knowledge.”31 
The sense of a divide is an important and distinctive 
characteristic. But so too is the penetration of the lyric voice 


from myth into our worlds, and its concomitant ability to 
open up to scrutiny, rather than to sanction the stability of the 
divide between, the relation between the past or the mythical 
and our presents and subjectivities as poetic consumers and 
as enacters of the lyric voices offered up. 


With Bacch. 15, we may want to feel a sense of superiority 
over the Trojans who are unable, and not allowed by the 
poem’s lyric structure, to respond to Menelaus’ warnings: we 
may want to become moralizing enacters of Menelaus’ 
warnings. But at the same time we can also become the 
addressees of Menelaus’ words, as surrogates for the 
Trojans: as not only revocalizers of, but also as audiences 
for, Menelaus’ warnings. Lyric narrative thus contains the 
possibility of breaking down, rather than enforcing, the 
opposition between intra-mythical precarity and the security 
of performance and reception.32 


With Bacch. 16, any intertextual relation of the poem’s 
doom-laden myth to tragedy is difficult to specify, given the 
problems of contextualization and conditions of initial and 
subsequent reception that the poem throws up. While we may 
agree that in Bacchylides there is often “simultaneous 
empathy and distance between participant and onlooker,”33 
evoked, for instance, in the poem’s touching pity for 
Deianeira (especially line 30: al SvOLOPOG, € téA[an]v,’ olov 
€urjoart[o -, “Ah, ill-starred woman, ah wretched woman, 
what a plan she devised!”’), it is not clear that the equation of 
Bacchylidean lyric narrative with tragedy and Homeric epic 
will suffice. What is distinctively lyrical about Bacchylides’ 
mythological intervention in this case is not simply any 
strategic intertextuality or cross-genre symbolic association, 
but rather the ability of the lyric voice itself to emerge from 
narrative to provide the force for the ongoing negotiations 
between proximity (becoming, on Carey’s terms, empathy) 
and distance. The affecting directness of lyric’s ability to 
permit these mythological vignettes to be continuously 
revoiced by us is what distinguishes lyric from either 


Homeric epic or fifth-century tragedy, however affecting in 
other ways those literary forms most obviously are. 


There are other ways of interpreting the relation between 
dithyrambic myths and their contexts of performance and 
reception, of course. The myth, and its framing, in Bacch. 17 
is a case in point. Minos is conveying Theseus and the 
chosen young Athenians to Crete as an offering to the 
Minotaur. During the narrative, the abrupt vividness of which 
is marked by the ship’s “cleaving” of the Aegean sea (tae, 
line 4) in the opening,34 the heroic Theseus steps in to avert 
the potential rape of Eriboia. Minos challenges Theseus to 
provide his divine ancestry by retrieving a ring from the sea. 
Theseus, to Minos’ amazement, reappears after an encounter 
with Amphitrite and the Nereids. The Athenians’ celebration 
then segues into the poem’s closing praise of Apollo and 
Delos by choruses, not of Athenians, but of Ceians: 
pod’ Adtavtoc €& AAdc 
Cada na&vteoolt, Adu- 
me 6’ Apol yutotc BeEWv SH0’, AvyAad- 
8povot te KoVeat oVv ev- 
Supltal VEOKTITOAL 
WAdAUEaV, &- 
KAayev 6€ mévtoc: Ht@eot 6’ FyyueEv 
véolt maravitav Epatdt Ont. 
AGALE, xopolot Kntawv 
ppéva ltaveeic 
Onale SednopNov EGAADV tTUXAV. 


He came back, not even wet, from the sea, a wonder for 
all to behold, and around his limbs the shone the gifts 
from the gods, and the shining-throned girls cried out in 
celebration with fresh enthusiasm, and the ocean clashed 
aloud also. And near him the young boys sang out a paean 
with delightful voice. Delian god, with your mind warmed 
by choruses of Keians, grant a fortune of blessings 
conveyed by god. 


(Bacchylides 17.122—132) 


The slippage between the Athenians of the myth and the 
choruses of Ceians connects the paeans of the myth with the 
Delian performance-culture in the frame, with a generic and 
geo-political twist. The mention of choruses, rather than a 
single performance, opens out the poem onto the prospect of 
ongoing re-performance on Delos, or, in addition or 
alternatively, further recontexualization of the centrally 
Athenian myth within the structures of Athenian choral 
culture, via the use of circular choruses across the Athenian 
festival spectrum.35 


The poem’s close also projects the ongoing importance of 
Ceian choral culture to Athenian ideology through myth- 
making, in specific relation to Aegean sea-power. The 
Nereids, the vision of whom initially terrifies Theseus, 
perform a choral dance under the waves, according to which 
the narrator’s alluring description undermines Theseus’ 
anxiety: 


TOOL KAUTAC i6Wv 

€deroe(v) Nnpgoc OA- 

Biou xdpac- And yde AyAa- 

@v Aéune yutwv ofAac 
@te nupdéc, Apel xattare 

6& xopucEOMAOKOL 
6ivnvto tatviat: yooW@. 6’ Eteo- 
mov Kéa0 Vypololt noooty. 


There he was afraid at the sight of the glorious daughters 
of blessed Nereus. For from their splendid limbs there 
shone a light like fire, and in their hair there twirled 
ribbons banded with gold. And they were delighting their 
hearts in a chorus with liquid feet. 


(Bacchylides 17.101—108) 


In turn, this divine dancing becomes, as an anticipation of the 
poem’s close, a further authenticating paradigm for Athenian 


ideological preeminence via myth, religion, and performance 
culture. 


The success of Bacch. 17 as an instantiation of the Ceians’ 
cultural subjection to the forces of Athenian myth-making is 
uncertain. The fact that the choral lyric texts of not only 
Bacchylides, in his epinicians as we have already seen, but 
also Pindar (Paean 4) continue to project alternative and 
seemingly independent visions of Ceian epichoric myth- 
making, and were successfully transmitted as such, suggests 
that alternative accounts were always in play, however 
dominant the Athenian cultural imposition was felt, from the 
Athenian perspective at least, to have been. Indeed, even 
within Athenian choral culture there is a sense self-critique, 
as comedy subsequently found itself able to hold up for 
ridicule the metaphorical objectification of subject-states 
through sexual metaphor. It was easy for the kinds of myths 
of benevolent control represented by Theseus’ successful 
protection of Eriboia to become subject to cultural and 
political critique, given the centrality of chorality to Athenian 
fifth-century self-definition.36 


Other Genres 


The full range of ancient lyric genres are represented in 
Bacchylides’ works. In addition to victory odes and 
dithyrambs, these included hymns, paeans, prosodia 
(“processional songs’’), partheneia (“maiden songs’’), 
hyporchemata (loosely termed “dance-songs’’), and “erotika” 
(“love songs”), and fragments and excerpts of a number of 
these survive. I end this survey with a short discussion of a 
passage from a fragmentary paean for Apollo Pythaieus at 
Asine, one of the most original in Bacchylides.37 


Within the remains of this poem is a particularly brilliant 
articulation of peace and what peace means: a distinctively 
new expression of peace as a universal blessing, a desired 
state rather than an expression of internal harmony 


potentially predicated upon external conflicts.38 Peace, the 
poem claims, brings wealth, song, religious festivity, sport, 
and of course music. Bacchylides makes particularly 
evocative assertions in the following lines: 


Ev 6€ otSapo0détotc nOpMAaELv aletv 

doaxviv totol méAovtat, 

EYXEA TE AOVXaTA Eigea 

t’ AyoeKea Syvoatar EVEdc. 

( ) 

XOAKEHV 6’ OVK Eotl codniyyov 
KTUIIOG, 

oUS6E ovAtat pEAtPoEavV 

Unvoc An0 BAEpaowv 

AWtoc Oc OdATEL KéQ. 

oupmootwv 6’ EpatM@v BoeiPovt’ Ayuiat, 

mardtKot 9’ Vuvot mAé~yovtal. 


On iron-pinned shield-grips brown spiders’ webs are 
found, and sharp spears and double-edged swords are 
overcome by rust. There is no din of bronze trumpets, and 
there is no looting of sleep, honey for the mind, from 
eyelids—sleep which soothes the heart at daybreak. Cities 
burgeon with pleasant symposia, and the songs of boys 
blaze forth. 


(Bacchylides frr. 22 + 4.69-80) 


The power of these lines lies in their detailed and subtle 
reversal, through lyric language, metaphor, and syntax, of 
earlier articulations of the effects and consequences of the 
opposite of peace, that is, war. 


First, the detail of the spiders’ webs reverses some distinctive 
aspects of the militaristic language and tropes of earlier epic. 
In lines 69-70, the description of the red spiders’ webs on the 
shield-grips sets up only to deny an epic-style ecphrastic 
description of decorative weaponry. Most notably, in the 
shield of Achilles in [liad 18, and in other archaic ecphrases, 


the repetition of €v 5€..., “and upon it,” provides an 
ecphrastic marker.39 Bacchylides sets up the prospects of an 
epic-style ecphrasis of weapons, but transfers the color-term 
from the materiality being described onto the creature that 
symbolizes the reversal and redundancy of that weaponry. 
The spiders are colored, not the metals whose decoration 
militaristic epic found itself able to celebrate. Moreover, 
sense dictates that the spiders themselves are “real” lyric 
spiders, not ecphrastic epic spiders, as it were, artistically 
depicted on functional weapons ready for use (spiders are 
not, of course, the kinds of creatures naturally depicted on 
such weapons).40 Bacchylides has allowed these small 
creatures to escape, as it were, an ecphrastic domain and 
inhabit a lyric world able to fundamentally control and pacify 
the warlike through a playful subversion of the epic tradition 
of describing motifs on weapons. 


Bacchylides goes on to achieve a similar effect through the 
combination of traditional vocabulary of violence with a 
reversal of syntax and word-order that transforms literal 
violence into metaphorical pacification. The word-order of 
the following clause initially suggests that the spears and 
swords (neuter-plurals) may be the subjects of the warlike 
singular verb (SGuvatan: “subdue,” “overcome,” “kill’’), 
before the intervention of the nominative ceUpwe, “rust,” 
conspicuously positioned at sentence-end, transforms both 
syntax and sense. 


In the remainder, Bacchylides appropriates and redirects epic 
diction denoting destruction, transforming it into metaphor 
connoting peace. ovAdta, 76, which means “is looted,” most 
directly “steals,” as it were, the martial vocabulary of 
robbery and destruction, as a sign of its metaphorical 
negation, within a subtle progression in carefully combined 
diction.41 The final word of this passage, pAéyovta, “blaze 
forth,” picks up typically hyperbolic metaphorical and 
synaesthetic lyric usage connoting celebration,42 but in this 
context also recalls real conflagrations that can destroy cities 


in war, and indeed how the literary tradition going back to 
Homer’s /liad had used figuration to implicate and anticipate 
the destruction of Troy in the actions of its protagonists, 
while implying that lyric can use literary tropes to make 
opposing points.43 


The effects are powerful partly because Bacchylides’ ability 
to highlight through lyric structure these very acts of 
appropriation constantly recalls their epic and militaristic 
origins and associations. We are thus reminded of the 
fragility of peace at the moment of its most distinctive 
articulation in Greek lyric. Here, we might say, Bacchylides 
is at his most Simonidean, intensifying things that are absent 
through the articulation of their very negation.44 


Conclusions 


The passages discussed here are, I hope, illustrative of a 
range of ways in which Bacchylides contributed 
substantively to Greek lyric poetics, understood within but 
also beyond initial contexts of performance and reception. In 
particular, Bacchylides’ use of narrative, simile, and the 
subtle power of lyric speech help to emphasize the diversity 
of ways in which meaning can be generated across lyric 
genres. Bacchylides’ engagement with specific contexts 
further reveals the complexities of the interactions between 
lyric form and the broader cultural, social, religious, and 
political frames in which it operated. Moreover, Bacchylides’ 
use of the specific tropes identified and discussed here may 
not only contribute to an assessment of the distinctive ways 
in which lyric communicated in antiquity and continues to 
communicate to us now. It may indeed continue to help us 
appreciate that it is lyric’s uncanny temporality of voicing 
that allows for the very gap between context and the 
moments of lyric vocalization to be constantly renegotiated. 


In a fragmentary hyporcheme (fr. 5), Bacchylides’ lyric voice 
asserted most explicitly the sense that creativity is generated 


out of an indebtedness to what has gone before: 


Etepoc && EtéGOU GOMdC 
TO TE TM4AQAL TO TE VOV 


One man learns his skill from another, both in former 
times and now. 


(Bacchylides fr. 5.1—2) 


This captures succinctly the intertextuality of Bacchylidean 
lyric. Yet, in the continuing projection of this idea into the 
future as we assess and consume lyric poetics, we may also 
use this assertion to authenticate lyric itself as a creative 
resource for shaping our own ongoing cultural 
understandings and creativities. There is an important sense 
in which Bacchylides’ lyric “now” is also, always, our 
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now. 


FURTHER READING 


Recent treatments of Bacchylides include the commentaries 
by Maehler, in two original volumes (Maehler 1982 and 
1997) covering victory odes and dithyrambs and fragments, 
now conveniently available in shorter compass in Maehler 
2004; also now Cairns 2010. Pfeijffer and Slings 1999b and 
Bagordo and Zimmermann 2000 contain some important 
discussions, especially that of Carey 1999. Earlier treatments 
include Burnett 1985, Lefkowitz 1976, and of course Jebb 
1905. I have covered Bacchylides in a number of books and 
articles since 2003 including in the broader context of Greek 
lyric scholarship in Fearn 2020. For comparison of 
Bacchylides and Pindar in a variety of ways, see most 
recently Most 2012, and Fearn 2017: chapter 4, also 
including Simonides. For important critical-theoretical work 
on Greek lyric from comparativist angles, I strongly 
recommend Payne 2006 and 2007, and more recently Culler 
2015. For important earlier treatments of Bacchylidean lyric 
structure, narrative, and intertextuality, see Lefkowitz 1969 


and Goldhill 1983. The best concise treatment of significant 
aspects of Bacchylidean style remains Segal 1976. The most 
accessible text and translation is by Campbell Vol IV; the 
most recent critical edition is Maehler 2003. I can also 
strongly recommend the poetic translation by Fagles, with 
notes—often highly suggestive—by Adam Parry. 
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CHAPTER 25 
The New Music 


Pauline A. LeVen 


This chapter belongs to the section on “authors and forms” 
but the so-called “New Music” is, properly speaking, neither. 
The modern expression “New Music” refers both to a set of 
authors active on the Athenian theater stage between 430 and 
380 BC, and to a set of formal changes that affected certain 
musical genres (in particular the dithyramb, the citharodic 
nome, and the sung parts of tragedy). But how sudden, how 
pervasive, and how revolutionary these changes were is 
difficult to establish: between the rhetoric of the New 
Musicians themselves, the biographical practices and 
ideological biases of ancient authors writing on music 
history, and the methodological premises of modern critics, it 
is very difficult to disentangle what is myth from what was 
reality. Nevertheless, this chapter aims at answering four 
questions: what is meant by the term “New Music”? What 
was new about the “New Music”? What did it sound, look, 
and feel like as experience? And what are new roads to 
explore the New Music? Although the questions look simple, 
the answers are complex and reveal why there has been a 
recent surge of critical interest for this fascinating 
phenomenon. 


What Is Meant by the “New Music”? 


The term “New Music” is a modern coinage used to 
designate a musical phenomenon that took Athens by storm 
in the last 30 years or so of the fifth century BC and that 
affected the dithyramb (a song performed by a chorus of 50 
men or 50 boys), the sung parts of tragedy, and the citharodic 
nome (a song performed by a solo singer accompanying 


himself on the cithara). No expression equivalent to “New 
Music” was used in antiquity, probably because what is now 
conceived of as a distinct phase of literary and musical 
history was then not conceptualized as one movement.1 To 
refer to what we call New Music, ancient critics instead 
talked of “theater music,” in reference to the performance 
venue in which the new style could be observed: the theater 
of Dionysus.2 


Who Were the “New Musicians”? 


Although there was never an official “canon” of the New 
Musicians (as opposed to that of the nine archaic lyric poets 
created by the Alexandrian scholars), the New Music is 
associated with several key figures: Timotheus of Miletus, 
Philoxenus of Cythera, Cinesias of Athens, and Agathon of 
Athens. Most of what we know about these composers comes 
from biased depictions and anecdotes transmitted by literary 
sources that need to be carefully studied in the light of what 
we know of ancient biographical practices, especially the 
practice of constructing the biography of the author based on 
statements that could be read as self-references in his poetry, 
and the rhetorical conventions of different genres (including 
the genre of the ancient anecdote or chreia).3 


Timotheus of Miletus (ca. 450-360 BC), the most famous of 
these New Musicians, is a case in point. Mostly known as a 
composer of citharodic nomes, he also wrote dithyrambs, 
hymns, preludes, encomia, and “some other songs.”4 
Anecdotes depict him as a controversial figure, prosecuted by 
the Spartan authorities for his innovations—in particular for 
his addition of strings to the traditional seven-string cithara.5 
But these claims all probably arise from a reading of the 
concluding part (the sphragis or “signature”) of his nome the 
Persians, where he describes himself as “hounded with fiery 
censure by the Spartans” (PMG 791, 209-210) and refers to 
his “eleven-struck meters and rhythms” (230). Other 
testimonies suggest instead that Timotheus had a 


considerable reputation as a traveling performer through the 
Mediterranean and various communities sought his services: 
the Ephesians for example paid him a thousand gold shekels 
for a hymn to Artemis to be composed by one of “the most 
talented poets of the day.”6 Timotheus spent the end of his 
life at the court of the king Archelaus of Macedon, who was 
surrounding himself with the biggest stars of the moment. 
His compositions continued to be popular after his death: his 
dithyramb Elpenor (PMG 779) won first prize in 320/319 BC 
in a performance by a boys’ chorus UG. 112 3055) and his 
songs became part of the “classical” repertoire, including in 
two conservative places, Arcadia and Crete.7 


Another emblematic figure is Philoxenus of Cythera (ca. 
435-380 BC). Philoxenus is known for his dithyrambs, the 
most famous of them being the Cyclops or Galatea. 
Although sources record a different composer, Philoxenus of 
Leucas, as the author of a poem of intriguing genre called the 
Dinner-Party, it is very likely that there was only one 
Philoxenus, and that by a phenomenon not uncommon in 
ancient biographical criticism, irreconcilable aspects of the 
personality of one poet were split between two individuals 
and that “another” Philoxenus was invented. As a matter of 
fact, numerous anecdotes are attached to the poet-composer, 
many of them relating his spirited exchanges with the tyrant 
of Syracuse, Dionysius (who, like Archelaos of Macedon, 
was surrounding himself with famous poets). Many 
anecdotal stories attached to Philoxenos involve issues of 
guest-friendship (xenia), appetite, and dining, as a form of 
learned discourse on his name (Philo-xenos) and on the 
theme of his compositions (especially his Dinner-Party).8 
Like Timotheus, he became a classic after his death, praised 
for the originality of his compositions in comparison to later 
poets.9 


Other figures associated with the movement are Cinesias of 
Athens (ca. 450-390 BC) and Agathon of Athens (ca. 448— 
400 BC). Nothing has survived of their production and both 


are mostly known from Aristophanes’ parodies of their style 
and for his mocking commentaries about their personal 
attributes. Once again, it is a commonplace of ancient literary 
criticism to see features of the portrait of the artist as a 
commentary on his style and poetic output:10 we thus find 
Cinesias in Aristophanes’ Birds (1372-1409) levitating and 
looking for inspiration for his dithyrambs among the clouds 
and other heights—a transparent form of commentary on the 
levity, vacuity, and emptiness of his dithyrambs.11 But again, 
epigraphic sources tell a different story and the Cinesias that 
was the butt of Aristophanic comedies was victorious in at 
least one musical competition.12 Much the same can be said 
about Agathon. Aristophanes mocks him and depicts him as 
adorning himself with women’s clothing to match his 
characters’ style (for example in the Thesmophoriazousae 
where Agathon wears the krokotos—the saffron-colored robe 
only worn by women). But he was surely a successful 
composer: Plato’s Symposium opens with Agathon’s recent 
victory at the tragic competition at the Lenaia in 416 BC. 
Like Euripides and Timotheus, he joined the court of the 
King Archelaos at the turn of the fourth century BC. 


One more figure can be added to this cast: Euripides. He too 
was a target of Aristophanes’ conservative criticism and 
much of the Frogs is devoted to mocking the tragedian’s 
innovations, including his diction, his meters, and the singing 
style of his characters. His tragedy Trojan Women features 
the (presumably programmatic) use of one of the keywords 
of New Music, kainos (new), in a song where the chorus 
describes themselves as singing a “funeral dirge in strains 
unheard yet” (transl. E. P. Coleridge) (kaiv@v Dyvov... 
Wwidav Emndeiov, 512). The self-referential adjective might 
have been influenced by the vocabulary of Timotheus (which 
also explains why the two men were said to have been 
friends). 


Other known New Musicians are Melanippides of Melos (c. 
475-415 BC), Telestes of Selinous (c. 450-390 BC), Crexus 


(c. 440-380 BC), all composers of dithyrambs, and Phrynis 
of Mytilene (c. 460-400 BC), a composer of nomes, whose 
influence on Timotheus is noted by Aristotle (Wetaphysics a 
1.993b15). 


How Much of the New Music Has Survived and 
What Are These Songs About? 


Not a single note and little text of the New Music has 
survived, partly because New Music pieces, unlike archaic 
lyric, were not systematically cataloged by the Alexandrian 
scholars, and were never established in an official edition 
(unlike the text of Athenian tragedy established in an official 
edition by Lycurgus in 330 BC). As a result, only fragments 
preserved through quotations in later authors and compilers 
have survived. They amount to about 50 passages, totaling 
about 170 lines gleaned mostly from the sections of 
Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae devoted to music (in books 4 
and 14) and from the pseudo-Plutarch’s De musica, but also 
from Plutarch and Stobaeus.13 Additionally, a 240-line 
passage of Timotheus’ nome the Persians preserved on 
papyrus was found in 1904, and turns out to be the oldest 
surviving ancient “book.” This lucky find brings the total of 
preserved New Music lines to a little over 400 lines. To this 
number, one should add the choral odes of Euripides’ 
tragedies that are representative of the New Music style, and 
a few melic fragments tentatively attributed to him. 


Because of the personal biases of the sources that preserved 
the fragments, it is difficult to get an overall sense of the 
themes that the New Music covered. But we can venture 
some guesses. Titles and fragments cluster around several 
distinctive thematic orientations: (1) mythological themes not 
treated in drama (Melanippides’ Persephone, Oeneus; 
Timotheus’ Sons of Phineus; Philoxenus’ Genealogy of the 
Aeacids); (2) narratives that pick up on minor episodes of the 
Homeric epics (Philoxenus’ Cyclops or Galatea, Timotheus’ 
Cyclops, Elpenor, Scylla and Laertes); (3) historical and 


fictional topics (besides Timotheus’ Persians, we know that 
both Agathon and Philoxenus composed Mysians; Agathon 
was the first to compose a tragedy on a fictional subject, the 
Antheus). 


What Is New About the New Music? The 
Construction of New Music 


All critics agree with the broad definition of the New Music 
—a period of change in song composition and performance 
between 430 and 380 BC. But there is little agreement on 
what was so new about it: did it amount to a series of formal 
innovations? Did it arise because of socio-economic and 
cultural changes? Was it primarily a poetic and poetics 
revolution? At its most extreme, the question begs itself: is 
the New Music just a creation of its reception history, with 
nothing actually so scandalously new underlying it? 
Deciding on what answer to give tells a lot about the 
methodological leanings of the critic answering and about the 
ways music history can be written. 


A Series of Individual Innovations? 


Up until recently, most literary critics and historians of 
literature would apologize for the New Music when, and if, 
they mentioned it in their history of Greek literature. It was 
treated as, at its best, a disgraceful episode in the history of 
lyric, and at its worst as a monstrous event: in the hostile 
characterization of these scholars, the “lyric spirit” had died 
with Pindar, and novelty and talent went to other genres, 
especially prose, while mousiké was nearing its demise. 


This dire evaluation was a reflection of three types of ancient 
sources that disparaged the New Music: first, comic 
(especially Aristophanic) caricatures of the New Musicians, 
which ridiculed the individuals and their poetic style; second, 
the comments of Plato, Aristotle, and Aristoxenus, who took 
a moral stance to discuss mousiké and saw the New Music as 


a dangerous enterprise with serious consequences for the life 
of the city and the soul of the citizens. And finally comments 
from the pseudo-Plutarchian De musica and Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae that worked as compilations of (mostly 
undigested and sometimes misunderstood) quotations from 
Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, and other music historians, 
perpetuating hostile comments against the New Music. 


These sources do not present the New Music as a movement, 
but as a series of discrete changes, each attributed to a 
composer. Suda entries devoted to individual musicians 
consistently associate them with one invention, and various 
sources follow the same pattern: Melanippides invented long 
anabolai (instrumental preludes) and the lament for the 
Python; Phrynis first mixed hexameter and free meters and 
created the strobilus that allowed modulations on the cithara; 
and Agathon introduced tragic embolima (odes that are 
“thrown in” without any connection to the plot with no 
responsion between strophe and antistrophe).14 At the heart 
of this understanding of the changes introduced by the New 
Music is a passage of Pherecrates’ comedy Chiron (quoted in 
the De musica) featuring a priamel of New Musicians.15 As 
Lady Music tells Justice: 


Music: “Melanippides started my troubles. He was the 
first of them: he grabbed me and pulled me down, and 
loosened me up with his twelve strings. For all that, he 
was a good enough man to me compared with the troubles 
I have now. That damned Cinesias of Attica has done me 
so much damage with the ‘exharmonic’ twists he makes 
inside the strophes, that in the composition of his 
dithyrambs you’d mistake the right-hand side for the left, 
like a reflection in a shield. But still, I could put up with 
him. Then Phrynis shoved in his own peculiar “pine cone’ 
(strobilus), bending and twisting me into a total wreck — 
twelve ways of tuning he had in his pentachords. All the 
same, even he was bearable: he went wrong, but he made 
up for it later. But Timotheus is another matter. My dear, 


he’s buried me in a hole and scraped me all away — it’s 
awful!” Justice: “Who is this Timotheus?” “He’s a red- 
head from Miletus. The things he did to me were worse 
than all the others put together, with those perverted ant- 
crawlings he went in for. And when he found me out for a 
walk by myself, he untied me and undid me with his 
twelve strings.” 


(trans. Barker) 


The changes introduced by the New Musicians are atomized, 
each of them adding to his predecessor’s debauchery. 
Innovations are described through sexual innuendo: 
Melanippides “loosens up” mousiké (making it 
xoaAapwtepav, 5—“with a connotation of luxuriousness, lack 
of discipline”), Phrynis “shoves in” (€uBarwv, 14) a 
strobilus (a modulation mechanism), and Timotheus “unties” 
(or undresses) her (probably in reference to the breakdown of 
rhythmic structure).16 Several references to “twelve strings” 
also exploit the double-entendre of chordai—gut-strings but 
also gut-sausage (thus phallus). Music’s story follows a clear 
teleology and the innovations reach, with Timotheus, a 
climax of horror that announces mousiké’s demise. 


More generally, the offensive innovations consist in the 
introduction of more variety (poikilia) in instrumental 
practice (through many-stringedness (polychordia) and 
modulation mechanisms—strobilus for the cithara and 
rotating collars for the auloi), in harmony (through 
modulations (metabolai) and other turns (kampai)), and in 
metrics (polymetria). But if ancient sources condemn and 
itemize the New Music’s newness, they do not explain it: 
what caused this series of innovations, why these innovations 
at this specific time, and is the New Music anything other 
than a series of changes? 


Socio-economic Changes and the Material Cause 
of the New Music 


Only recently has this type of “top-down” approach based on 
the analysis of surviving fragments in literary sources given 
way to a different approach. Recent studies have started 
investigating “from the bottom up” the economic and socio- 
cultural context that made the New Music possible. In a 2004 
landmark article on the “politics of New Music,” Eric Csapo 
explained how “the rise of the theater in fifth-century BC 
Athens had a deep impact on the economics and sociology of 
musical patronage, performance, and spectatorship.”17 The 
growing magnificence and frequency of public festivals (at 
least six annual festivals in Attica by the end of the fifth 
century) where dithyrambs and other theater lyric were 
performed was the engine of the spread and success of the 
New Music. Larger theaters entailed changes in the type and 
volume of sound needed, and in instrumental techniques: the 
auloi, with their sonic versatility (their poikilia) and ability to 
project sound, took center stage. The au/oi might therefore 
be called the “material cause” of the new style, as New 
Musicians pushed the instrument to its technological limits 
by looking for ever more variety and virtuosity.18 The aulete, 
“unsung hero of the New Music,” had a particularly 
important role, not only in leading the performance of 
dithyramb and dramatic lyric but also as the medium by 
which exchange of musical ideas and practices between 
genres (dramatic and non-dramatic) was possible.19 In a 
form of virtuosic escalation, innovations introduced by the 
aulos were matched by innovations in cithara practice.20 


The importance of the au/oi and their role in relation to that 
of song was discussed in a famous set of fragments preserved 
by Athenaeus and that took the form of a “debate” between 
Melanippides and Telestes arguing about the mythological 
origins of the instrument.21 The dialogue between the two 
poets (possibly done within dithyrambs led by an aulos) 
illustrates that the instrument was ideologically charged. The 
opposition between the wind instrument (with its populist 
connotations) and the cithara (with its elite connotations) was 


fully exploited by poets and critics alike.22 One important 
element of debate involving the instrument was the 
relationship between /ogos and music, sense and the senses: 
because the instrument blocked the mouth and prevented the 
use of Jogos, and because it deformed the face by making the 
cheeks puff out, the aulos was condemned by critics like 
Plato who saw music as means for the citizen’s education, 
the soul’s balance, and the city’s improvement. 


Csapo’s brilliant analysis ultimately explains how the pipes 
determined the diction typical of the New Music, and 
dictated its phonic, syntactic, and semantic choices. With the 
circular breathing technique used by the aulete, the music 
came as a continuous flow of sound and was matched by an 
“agglutinative syntax” that favored long strings of nouns and 
(often compound) adjectives rather than complex periods— 
the type of florid diction that critics derided. Moreover, the 
aulos’ melodic variegation influenced the nature of the song 
it accompanied: “the poikilia of the verse was directed to the 
same end as the ‘colors’ of the music: an intoxication 
appropriate to Dionysiac art.”23 In typical Dionysiac frenzy, 
the musical element took precedence over /ogos: Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus shows how Euripides’ Orestes illustrates a 
constant in New Music texts—that the melody did not 
respect linguistic pitch accents (as opposed to traditional 
practice). Late Euripidean tragedy more generally shows 
examples of melisms (the assignation of several notes per 
syllable of text). Overall, the Dionysiac character associated 
with the music of the pipes transpired in New Music diction 
and translated as a “flushing of emotions (catharsis) rather 
than in improvement (mathesis).”24 


A New Rhetoric of the New 


This type of approach, and especially Csapo’s piece, 
revolutionized the way critics think about the newness of 
New Music and evaluate its importance in music history, but 
it left room for further approaches, in particular, for 


considering the novelty of the New Music and the discourse 
on innovation in a larger discourse on, and history of, novelty 
and innovation across the centuries. Armand D’ Angour 2011 
The Greeks and the New did just that.25 For D’ Angour, what 
makes the New Music so new is not technical innovations in 
themselves but the structural changes that made that musical 
“revolution” possible at all, and ultimately, the kind of 
rhetoric of the new that the New Music mobilized. 


In what could be called a “tradition of innovations,” the New 
Music builds off a series of past innovations. The end of the 
sixth-century BC in particular witnessed important changes, 
introduced by Lasos of Hermione (who “altered the rhythm 
for the music of the dithyramb and sought multiplicity of 
notes belonging to the aulos,” [Plut.] De mus. 1141c) and 
continued by other composers of dithyramb, last but not least 
of them Pindar.26 Some further changes were mathematically 
and theoretically initiated, while others made it through in 
performance and after an initial moment of being new, were 
widely adopted by audiences. “From the practicing 
musician’s viewpoint, the features of late fifth-century music 
were developments of specialist techniques that extended 
over at least a century to the time of Lasus. The evidence 
suggests that, rhetoric apart, much of the New Music would 
have seemed far from revolutionary in terms of techné.”27 


But besides technical changes, it is probably the rhetoric of 
the new that is most different from previous ages. The appeal 
of songs’ novelty is already documented in the Odyssey, ina 
passage where Telemachus tells the bard that “people give 
greater acclaim to the song that comes newest (vewtatn) to 
their ears” (Od. 1.351—352). Many poets rely on this trope, 
from Pindar contrasting the pleasure of aged wine with that 
of the “freshest songs” (Ouvwv vewtépwv, Ol. 9.47—9.49) to 
Choerilus describing his new project by inverting the 
metaphor of the “newly-yoked chariot” (veoCvy€c Gpua, SH 
317). Timotheus himself inscribes his innovations in a series 
of changes and presents his new music as the latest 


contribution to the Muses’ art. Yet there is something 
different in his claim and the sphragis of his Persians is a 
very clear statement about a new understanding of the new. 
In the poem’s final lines, Timotheus steps out of his 
narrator’s position and makes a claim about his own 
contribution: 


for Sparta’s great leader, well-born, long-lived, the 
populace riotous with the flowers of youth, buffets me, 
blazing hostility, and hounds me with fiery censure on the 
grounds that I dishonor the older muse with my new 
songs; but I keep neither young man nor old man nor my 
peers at a distance from these songs of mine: it is the old 
defamers of the muse that I fend off, debauchers of songs, 
uttering the loud shrieks of shrill far-calling criers. 


(206-220, trans. Campbell, slightly modified) 


The poet presents himself not just as the newest in a series 
(with his “young” hymns, véoic Uuvoic, 211-212) but more 
radically, as an opponent to the “old defamers of the Muse” 
(uovooraAaoAbuac, 216-217) assimilated to bad 
practitioners of the art. In an even more provocative 
statement, Timotheus mobilizes in another fragment (PMG 
796) this new rhetoric of the new by relying on the adjective 
KQIVOG: 


I don’t sing the old songs (1a 
TOAQGL A) , 

My new (KoOlLva&) ones are better. 

Now young (véoc) Zeus is king: 

In the old days (t0 m@AaLt) Kronos 
held sway. 

Get lost, ancient (moAaLG) Muse! 


There is no clearer statement that the novelty claimed by the 
New Musicians is of a more radical type than ever before, 
and takes ideological and programmatic connotations. The 
keyword was not lost on the pseudo-Plutarch, who calls 


Timotheus, along with poets of his generation, “lovers of 
innovation” (@1A0Kaivol).28 As D’ Angour explains: 


Distanced from temporal significations, the attribute of 
kainotés holds greater promise of unexpectedness, wonder 
and salience. It proposes the existence of an intrinsic 
quality of novelty whereby the new no longer appears to 
depend on the old, but to oppose it, is no longer bound to 
yield to age, but brings with it a persistent (and to some 
observers, alarming) freshness.29 


Rather than individual innovations, it is a new outlook on 
newness and innovation that Timotheus and his colleague 
claim. 


The New Music Framed as Political Threat 


This self-advertisement of newness was bound to provoke 
the conservative elite. And indeed, the elite radicalized the 
keywords that the New Musicians were flaunting and gave 
them a very political turn. In Plato’s famous words at 
Republic 424 a—e, changing the city’s nomoi (its tunes) is 
changing its nomoi (its laws).30 In particular, the melodic 
“variegation” of the music and its harmonic “modulations” 
(metabolai) with their overtones of revolution, as well as the 
plurality linked to various innovations introduced in 
instruments and in meter were all taken to be symptoms of, 
and threats posed by, a radical democracy that conservative 
critics dreaded and demonized. 


We find, in particular, both in Aristophanes and in Plato a 
powerful rejection of the notion of “mixing” they see as one 
of the most dangerous features of the New Music and as a 
symptom of dangerous democracy. In the Frogs, 
Aristophanes mocks “Euripides” for introducing low genres 
into high art—“whore songs, drinking songs by Meletos, 
Carian pipings, dirges and dances” (1301-1303). Plato 
decries the same loss of purity of generic forms in a passage 
of the Laws where he describes the New Music as “bringing 


everything together with everything else,” led only by a 
concern for listeners’ pleasure (700a—700e). 


There is some truth to this view: the New Music was enabled 
by the social and cultural diversity of its performers (poet- 
composers and musicians alike, drawn from non-elite, often 
non-Athenian and even non-Greek background), and by 
greater economic mobility (musicians in general did not 
come from the moneyed classes and performed for huge fees 
—giving rise to a class of professionals). Ultimately this 
politicization of the New Music resulted in the creation of a 
historical fiction: the New Music became this effeminate, 
barbarian, low-class, debauched “other” constructed by the 
critics, in contrast to the similarly fictional “timeless musical 
tradition...: manly, very Greek, and noble.”31 


A New Poetics 


Much scandal was attached to the keywords used by the New 
Musicians and their critics, but if one focuses on actual 
surviving poetry, a rather different picture emerges. As 
Timothy Power has brilliantly shown (2010), and as I have 
also argued (LeVen 2014), the discourse on innovation and 
technical change has often obscured the fact that much of the 
New Music was actually a creative reuse of the poetic past. 
Alongside the trumpeting of radical newness, there is a 
careful negotiation between innovative features and reuse of 
older poetry. Take the description of the sea in Timotheus’ 
Persians, which mobilizes the kind of exuberant diction that 
critics, ancient and modern, derided (31-39): 


opacaydoxyattac 6& méov- 
toc GdAoKxa vatoic Epolt- 
VLOOETO OTOAG[YHAOCL 
KopouyGt Bod 6€ [ouv]uputlylfc 
KATElyev: 

Oyo S& vdiog otpatoc 
BopBopo¢ Gputly’ otic] 
Avtepépet’ 


é(n’ tx] eu[o]- 
OTEMEOL Paopapon[tTUx]oLC 
KOAnOLOLV [Apoe.itpit]ac. 


The emerald-haired sea had its furrow reddened by the 
drops of naval blood, and shouting mingled with 
screaming prevailed; and together the barbarian naval host 
was driven back in confusion on the fish-wreathed bosom 
of Amphitrite with its gleaming folds. 


All the features that modern scholars have associated with 
New Music diction are illustrated here: strings of compound 
words and profusion of adjectives qualifying the same noun 
(ixOvooTtémeot LAaAPpUAapoTTbxoIGc, “fish-wreathed [bosom] with 
its gleaming folds”), mixed metaphors (the personified 
“emerald-haired sea” (OvapaydSoxaitac OvToc) has a 
“furrow” (GAoKa)), and daring periphrases (vaioic 
oTaAdyuaot, the “naval drops” refers to the wounded sailors’ 
blood). At first sight, it seems like typical dithyrambic 
diction, and as Philodemus acknowledges, the difference 
between Pindar and Philoxenus is not one of style (tropos) 
but one of ethos (the characters represented).32 The same can 
be said about Bacchylides and Timotheus (who borrows 
much from Bacchylides, both in terms of diction and 
narrative technique).33 


But a closer look at the passage reveals that each phrase is a 
clever and sensitive reuse of Homeric or earlier dithyrambic 
images.34 Each expression develops a Homeric formula or 
image: “fish-wreathed” (iyOvooté@eot) develops the formula 
Tovtov txOvdevta (‘“‘fish-infested sea”) and the “furrows” 
inverts the Homeric formula ex o&tpbyetov mOvtov (“upon 
the infertile plain’). Not just a pastiche of Homeric diction, 
the passage inverts its terms and through the manipulation of 
familiar vocabulary provides a quasi-physical appreciation of 
the situation.35 Examples could be multiplied but more 
generally, the images that the New Musicians rely on are 
more than metaphors: they not only make clearer, or more 


vivid to the mind, they also come with an “aura” that brings 
with it other connotations, conscious or unconscious, more or 
less vivid depending on each listener’s imagination. 


Another passage, from Timotheus’ 
Cyclops (PMG 780), makes the point even 
clearer: 

éyxeue 6’ Ev pev Sénac Kicolivov 
pEAGLVaC 

otayévoc ApBedétac ApeW. BoudZov, 

elkoolv 6€ péto’ Evéxyeu’, AvépLove 

ou ala BoKkxtou vEOPPUTOLOLYV 

d6axeuoto. Nup@dy. 


And into it he poured one ivy-wood cup of the dark 
immortal drops, teeming with foam, and then he poured in 
twenty measures, and so he mingled the blood of the 
Bacchic god with the fresh-flowing tears of the Nymphs. 


The passage displays all the hallmarks of dithyrambic or 
New Music diction (periphrases, proliferation of adjectives). 
It also relies on expressions directly borrowed from the 
Homeric model. Timotheus’ description heightens the 
sensual elements of the Odyssey 9 passage by condensing 
more nuances, adding color (black), texture (froth), and 
movement (drips and trickles) to the Homeric scene. Because 
uéAac (black) employed here in reference to the wine is, in 
Homer, used to qualify blood (e.g., //. 4.149), death (e.g., 1. 
2.834), or the spirit of death (e.g., //. 2.859), sinister 
connotations transfer to the description of the sympotic 
experience prepared for the Cyclops. The dense diction 
overlays networks of signification but because it appeals to 
the senses, it simultaneously allows the listener to picture the 
scene more vividly.36 


As these two passages suggest, listening to the language of 
the New Music thus provides an impression of simultaneous 
déja-vu and defamiliarization. The vocabulary seems familiar 
(and might indeed have been heard during the same 


Panathenaean festival, at a recitation of Homeric epic 
preceding competitions of other musical genres) but 
simultaneously very foreign, like seeing a familiar face 
thousands of miles away from where one would expect it. 
This mix of closeness and immediacy, and distancing and 
alienation goes back to the essence of the experience of 
Dionysus—both god of the dithyramb and god of the theater. 


The Experience of New Music 


If one had to give a single answer to the question “what was 
so new about the new music?” it would have to be that the 
New Music offered a heightened experience of music— 
multisensorial and scandalously (for some) spectacular. Even 
though no music has survived, and we can’t clearly fathom 
what it sounded like on the basis of ancient descriptions, 
some testimonies give us a sense of the distinctive kind of 
spectacle it provided for the senses, and fragments can give a 
sense of the experience it offered to the imagination. 


Glam and Ham 


“Glam” and “ham” capture important characteristics of the 
New Music as experience. To set the citharodic or 
dithyrambic performance in their original context, one has to 
picture first the theater of Dionysus (or the adjacent Odeon). 
As the citharode came into the theater to step onto the bema 
(podium) from which he would play, everything would mark 
him as special.37 He would be dressed in a flamboyant skeué 
(robe), evocative of Eastern richness and sensuality, and the 
elaborately decorated golden cithara he played would recall 
the metal of the gods. This glamorous outfit was viewed as 
the “appropriately grand, material manifestation of that 
immaterial, invisible, yet nonetheless rich and powerful 
possession,” his techné as citharode, which he derived from 
the divine citharodic archetype, Apollo.38 This “technicolor 
dream-coat” also “marks the ritualized assumption of this 
larger-than-life persona in the moment of performance, 


symbolically mediating the transformation of the performer’s 
identity from ordinary musician to extraordinary 
kithardidos.”39 His persona thus already created in part by 
his equipment, the citharode would then play an instrumental 
prelude, an anabolé, both as a way to display his 
instrumental skills, and to instill a certain atmosphere, again, 
creating a near-mystical buffer between the song and the 
real-world context in which it was performed. The 
instrumental lead-in would then be followed by the prelude 
(prooimion) to the piece. One such prelude has survived, 
from Timotheus’ Persians:40 


KAELVOV eAEUOENLAG TEVXWV PEVAV 
EAAGSL KOOULOV 

Fashioning a famous and great 
adornment of freedom for Greece 


These opening words, with their seemly dactylic rhythms 
matching the decorous theme of the composition, would 
complement the authority and charisma of the divine figure 
(and the weight of the hexameter tradition) with which the 
citharode was invested as he started on his song. 


This sense of spectacle and heightened visual effects was not 
limited to citharodes. Auletes too were dressed lavishly: 
Antigeneidas for example wore the Lydianizing krokotos (a 
yellow gown worn by women) to accompany Philoxenus’ 
dithyramb the Comast and evoke the glamour of Eastern 
musicians.41 One can get an idea of the kind of visual 
spectacle provided by an aulete from the Pronomos vase—an 
aulete whose performance is described by Pausanias as 
érraywyOrtata (“most alluring,” 9.12.5—6).42 Much like 
modern rock-stars, the musician (citharode or aulete) became 
a figure for fame, allure, and sex-appeal, on whom listeners’ 
fantasies would crystalize. 


As the song got going, there was much opportunity for 
spectacle and visual effects of various kinds. The whole 
theme of the Persians for example, a sea battle in narrow 


straits, allows the poet to capitalize on the spectacular 
potential of the situation. Toward the beginning of what has 
survived of the song, Timotheus describes a Persian 
drowning, thrashing and hurling insults at the sea that is 
engulfing him (60-81). As we know from “storm scenes” in 
modern opera, the representation of natural cataclysms 
provides much opportunity for composers to deploy their 
talent in the representation of highly dramatic topics—and 
for performers for their acting stamina. This potential was 
exploited (probably in an exaggerated way) in Timotheus’ 
Nauplius (PMG 785) an effect the aulete Dorion dismissed 
by saying that he had “seen a bigger storm in a kettle.”43 


Other preserved fragments reveal the mimetic potential that 
could be unleashed in certain scenes or associated with 
subjects that the New Musicians favored: madness (as in the 
Madness of Ajax, PMG 777), physical trials (the Birthpangs 
of Semele, PMG 792), or topics with potential for intense 
emotions (for example mourning females, in Timotheus’ 
Niobe, PMG 786). This hyper-mimetic, quasi dramatic, style 
was also illustrated in the dithyramb: Andron of Catane and 
Cleolas of Thebes were the first auletes to perform somatic 
gyrations; Aristotle compares tragic actors who overdo their 
gestures to the “vulgar auletes spinning around if they have 
to represent a discus or dragging the chorus-leader about if 
they are playing [Timotheus’] Scylla” and Dio Chrysostom 
compares somebody tittering over the weight of gold 
concealed in his clothes with “an aulos-player performing the 
Birthpangs of Semele.’44 Both citharodic nome and 
dithyramb thus relied on the mimetic mode of drama, to give 
direct voice to, and embody, the topic they narrated.45 If the 
New Music indeed “mixed genres” (as Plato dreaded), it was 
insofar as it relied on a shared (dithyrambic) language across 
different genres (tragedy, citharodic nome, and dithyramb) 
and insofar as it evolved toward a more mimetic type of 
performance (in speech and gestures) in genres that were 
usually narrated rather than enacted. 


New Music in Action 


Besides the sensual appeal of New Music pieces, what can be 
said about its impact on the imagination? One fragment will 
give an idea of the kind of mental experience provided by the 
New Music. It comes at the end of Timotheus’ Persians and 
describes a panicked Persian who barely speaks Greek, 
begging for his life (145-149): 


and he, embracing his knees, would beseech him, 
interweaving Greek with his Asian voice, shattering his 
mouth’s seal in piercing cry, tracking down the Ionian 
tongue: “How me speak you, and what thing speak? Never 
again I come back.” 


(trans. Campbell, modified) 


The thematic focus is remarkable: in a narrative that 
concentrates on a historical event with high ideological 
stakes, we find detailed attention to a humble character rather 
than to grand themes and gnomic pronouncements. More 
generally, the Persians is a collection of vignettes of 
individuals—a sailor sinking, a man praying to his native 
deities, a Persian begging for his life, and a distressed king. 
This focus on an individual of course provides the potential 
for impersonation and dramatic mimesis referred to above. 
At the verbal level, we can recognize the typical linguistic 
dynamics I have described: the short description mixes 
several metaphors (hunting, embracing, breaking) and gives 
an impression of overload for the listener—but a manageable 
overload, since the images are based on familiar expressions. 
“Shattering the mouth’s seal” in particular is reminiscent of 
Homeric expressions for words escaping the barrier of the 
speaker’s teeth (e.g., [/. 4.350, Od. 19.492) and weaving is a 
traditional image, from Homer to Pindar, for composing 
speech (e.g., Pindar Ol. 6.86). 


But the passage also illustrates something crucial about the 
essence of this type of poetry: language is described, in the 


scene of the supplicating Persian, as something physical, able 
to escape like a wild animal. In the image of cross-linguistic 
communication between Persian and Greek, language is 
pliable but resistant, and seems to have a will of its own. And 
part of the point of the New Music is both to capture 
language while showing its wildness—most of the point, 
actually, is in the hunt. In that respect, the New Music could 
best be compared with the enterprise of modernist poetry: the 
songs are a quest in themselves, an event aimed at 
experiencing language and its reality-altering properties. 
Here in the passage reproducing the Persian’s broken Greek, 
the poet pushes language to the limits of sense and explores 
the border between sensual and semantic, and the potential of 
linguistic and musical sounds (rather than words) to represent 
and invoke emotions.46 Ultimately the New Music asks 
questions about the nature of language itself and the limits of 
narration, and explores the renewed relationship with the 
world that poetry and song can provide us with. 


Conclusion—New Directions for New 
Music 


Eric Csapo’s 2004 piece “the Politics of the New Music” 
opened the field of New Music studies and gave rise to a 
whole scholarly industry. Fifteen years after this flurry of 
activity, is there still room for more studies? I see three 
directions new research could productively take. 


The first is the relationship between New Music and other 
late fifth-century BC intellectual projects. A complete 
intellectual history of the late fifth century still needs to be 
written. I have pointed out the relationship between the type 
of language used by the New Musicians and the sophists, and 
the quest for truth in language, but as David Fearn has started 
showing, there is more to look into, especially the turn to 
nomos and physis as explanatory categories, what he calls the 
“shock of logos” and more generally about the discourse on 


innovation. We can get glimpses of this in titles like the Argo 
(the first boat) or Marsyas (the first to have adopted the aulos 
after Athena rejected it)—and in tragedy, Euripides’ 
Palamedes (the inventor of writing, dice, etc.). There is a 
general interest in exploring protoi heurétai (the “original 
inventors” of given innovations), but more generally an 
invitation to think about the “opposition between the 
dazzling and often perplexing charms of the linguistic 
surface of the text, and the possibilities of narrative 
absorption.”’47 


Second, the New Music is most often seen as an episode 
marking the end of an era rather than the beginning of 
something else. But what is the legacy of the New Music?48 
Did it leave a trace—either in its style, or in the sociology of 
music? To what extent can it be seen as announcing the 
Hellenistic age (which also shows a predilection for “writing 
in the cracks” of Homeric epic and legitimizing innovation 
through recourse to the past), or some forms (in particular 
New Comedy, with its focus on individuals)? 


Finally, the modern reception history of the New Music is 
fascinating and virtually unexplored: why does the New 
Music captures the imagination of scholars at particular 
points in time? The flourish of publications about Timotheus 
at the very beginning of the twentieth century corresponded 
to the major discovery of the Persians’ papyrus, but the 
scholarly debates and controversies that focalized around the 
figure of Timotheus betray important aspects of the 
relationships between French and German scholars in the 
twentieth century, their aesthetic polemics and scholarly 
agendas and methods. As for a renewal of interest in New 
Music in the twenty-first century, exactly a century after the 
discovery of the papyrus of the Persians, what is it 
symptomatic of? A postmodernist attraction to a text that 
questions the status of language? These questions would 
deserve being examined. 


FURTHER READING 


The texts of New Music are all edited and translated in 
Campbell 1993. On the New Music in general, Csapo 2004 
(reworked and expanded in Csapo 2011) is fundamental, as is 
Csapo and Wilson 2009 (on Timotheus). Power 2010 is a 
monograph on the genre of cithardidia; LeVen 2014 is a 
book-length study on late-classical lyric, with much 
emphasis on the New Music. 


On Timotheus, Hordern 2002 is a valuable edition with 
commentary of the fragments, as are Calvié 2010 and Sevieri 
2011. On the poetics of Timotheus, Budelmann and LeVen 
2014 provide a new (cognitive) approach. 


On Euripides and the New Music, Csapo 1999-2000, 2003, 
2009, Firinu 2009, Steiner 2011, Weiss 2017. On the “new 
song” of Trojan Women in particular, Battezzatto 2005a. On 
new music in the Medea, Thomas 2018. On the influence of 
Timotheus on Euripides, see Porter 1994: 199-207. 


Notes 


1 The modern term New Music “consciously or otherwise recalls 
musica nova, the term used for the styles of Renaissance 
music that were censured as ‘lascivious and impure’ by the 
Church at the Council of Trent in 1562” (D’ Angour 2006a: 
267). Power 2013 on the agonistic nature of the relationship 
between New Musicians. 


2 For references to theater music: Pl. Laws 700a—701d, Arist. Pol. 
1342a18, Aristox. frr. 26, 29 da Rios; [Plut.] De mus. 1140d-f, 
1142c. 


3 On ancient biographical practices, Lefkowitz 2012; Graziosi 
2002; Fletcher and Hanink 2016. On the lives of the New 
Musicians, see LeVen 2016. 


4 Suda t 620. 
5 Plut. Agis 10, Apophth. Lac. 220c, Inst. Lac. 238c; also 


Artemon of Cassandrea, FHG IV.342 ap. Ath. 14.636e. See 
also the “Spartan Decree” transmitted by Boeth. De inst. mus. 
1.1, on which Maas 1992, Prauscello 2009. 


6 Macrob. Sat. 5.22. 4s. Diod. Sic. 14.46.6 also calls Timotheus 
one of “the most distinguished dithyrambic poets” of the early 
fourth century BC. 


7 On reperformances, see testimonies in Hordern 2002. For 
Arcadia: Polyb. 4.20.8-9, Plut. Philop. Il, Paus. 8.50.3; for 
Crete: CIG 3053. 


8 For example Machon, fr. 9 Gow ap. Ath. 8.341a—d, Ath. 8.34 le. 
For an interpretation of anecdotes about Philoxenus, Le Ven 
2014: 113-149. 


9 Antiphanes, fr. 207 PCG ap. Ath. 14.643d-e. 


10 On the style of Agathon, Euripides, and other “sophists” 
mocked by Aristophanes, Worman 2017. On Agathon, Wright 
2016: 58-90. 


11 See the expression “you make less sense than a dithyramb” 
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CHAPTER 26 
Dramatic Lyric 


Laura Swift 


Most modern readers or audiences of Greek drama would 
probably agree with Aristotle, who identified action, plot, 
and characters as the plays’ most salient features.1 Yet large 
portions of tragedy and comedy are comprised of lyric 
poetry, both choral and solo (monodic). The importance of 
the chorus to Greek drama is embedded in its institutions, 
funding mechanisms, and terminology, from the use of the 
term chorégos (“chorus director’) for the wealthy citizen 
who provided financial support for the production, to the 
phrase “bring on your chorus” used as a shorthand for the 
play as a whole.2 We know little certain about the origins of 
tragedy or comedy, and Aristotle’s belief that the former 
grew out of dithyramb and the latter from ritual phallic songs 
(Poetics 1449a.10-11) has often been questioned by 
scholars.3 But even if we have no positive evidence for a link 
with these particular early forms, it seems overwhelmingly 
likely that the dramatic genres emerged from the wider 
tradition of choral song and dance that permeated the Greek 
world. In metrical terms, dramatic lyric deploys and adapts 
earlier units, while linguistically its debt to existing choral 
lyric is clear, through the Doric coloring which evokes the 
lyric tradition of poets such as Pindar and Bacchylides. To 
fully appreciate Greek dramatic poetry, we must therefore 
approach it as a form of lyric in its own right, and treat the 
lyric sections not only as integral to their plays, but also as 
part of the wider lyric tradition. 


This chapter will explore the role that lyric plays in Greek 
drama, both tragedy and comedy. The majority of 
scholarship on the dramatic chorus explores its functional 


role within the plays or its status and authority as a character, 
while fewer studies treat choral passages as lyric poetry in 
their own right (as opposed to discussing their thematic or 
narrative importance within the play). For this reason, this 
chapter will focus mainly on the poetic aspects of choral 
song: what is distinctive about dramatic lyric, and how it 
positions itself within the choral tradition. The chapter will 
also consider the role that monodic lyric plays in drama, 
since actors’ song is a feature in our earliest surviving 
tragedies and becomes increasingly prominent toward the 
end of the fifth century. As we shall see, the dramatists repay 
study as lyric poets in their own right, and Greek drama 
preserves some of the most complex and innovative lyric 
pieces to survive from the ancient world. 


Choral Lyric: Form, Structure, Style 


When used of tragedy, the term “lyric” refers to portions of 
the play which were sung, in contrast to the iambics, which 
were spoken, and felt to resemble more closely than other 
metres the rhythms of ordinary speech (Arist. Po. 
4.1449a.19-28, Rh. 3.1408b.24—26). There was probably 
also a third mode of performance, partway between song and 
speech, which may have sounded like chanting or recitative, 
and is particularly associated with the metrical form known 
as the anapaest (~ ~ —).4 The instrument that accompanied 
these sung or chanted passages was the aulos, not the lyre. 
The alternation of lyric with non-lyric sections forms the 
basic structure of Greek tragedy, and an Athenian audience 
would expect to hear lyric performed at certain set points in 
the action. Sections of choral lyric are used to separate 
dramatic episodes, and these have a function that is both 
practical (allowing for costume changes by the actors, 
accounting for the passing of time) and thematic (for 
example, exploring ideas brought up in the previous scene, 
foreshadowing events to come). The first such choral 
interlude is the parodos or entry song, which accompanies 


the chorus’ first arrival into the orchéstra, and is often in an 
anapaestic meter. After this, the choral odes are known as 
stasima or “standing songs,” because the chorus remained in 
the orchéstra while singing them. The proportion of a 
tragedy devoted to choral lyric is greatest in the works of 
Aeschylus, in whose plays we find a range from 34% of the 
total lines (Eumenides) to 55% (Suppliant Women). After his 
lifetime, the amount of choral lyric declines, with the average 
proportion only 17% in the plays of Sophocles and 15% in 
Euripides.5 However, it would be wrong to think that choral 
lyric was unimportant to the younger tragedians, and the 
choral odes continue to play a crucial role in providing 
commentary, philosophical reflection, and emotional 
response to the events on stage. 


Like the lyrics of Pindar and Bacchylides, tragic stasima 
usually follow a strophic structure, meaning that a stanza (the 
strophe, or “turn’’) is followed by another one (the 
antistrophe, or “counter-turn”) which follows the same 
metrical pattern. This strophic pair is sometimes followed by 
a single stanza in a different meter known as the epode. The 
metrical innovation of the tragic poets is that rather than 
repeating this pattern throughout the ode, the sequence is 
only repeated once, in the antistrophe; the next pair of 
stanzas follow a different metrical form, though often makes 
use of the same rhythms in a different arrangement. The 
number of strophic pairs in a stasimon varies, but in 
Sophocles and Euripides the most common pattern is two 
pairs, while the odes of Aeschylus are much longer, almost 
always three pairs or more. This system allows poets to 
showcase their creativity with meter, and the shifts within the 
ode can contribute to its mood and heighten the impact of its 
words. For example, the third stasimon of Euripides’ Medea 
(824-865) begins with praise of Athens, sung in dactylo- 
epitrite, the meter of epinician poetry. The lilting rhythm 
suits the peaceful scene imagined, while the choice of meter 
also evokes the tradition of praise song. In the second 


strophic pair the chorus move from this idealized fantasy to 
the horror of infanticide, and question Medea on whether she 
can bring herself to go through with her plan. The meter here 
consists of shorter Aeolic measures, and these create a 
choppier rhythm, which breaks the spell of the first part and 
better suits the chorus’ direct questions and anxious tone. 


As well as a more settled length, the stasima of Sophocles 
and Euripides also demonstrate a more standardized 
structure, typically beginning with something removed from 
the play-world (such as a moral maxim or mythological 
exemplum) and only later making the connection with the 
action clear. The Medea ode discussed above is a clear 
example of this, whereby the first strophic pair, which 
contains a general celebration of Athenian history and 
culture, appears disconnected from events at Corinth, but in 
the second pair the connection becomes apparent: Medea has 
just announced her intention to kill her children and escape to 
Athens (764-810), and the chorus is horrified to imagine that 
a child-killer intends to seek sanctuary in this blessed city 
(“How will the city of sacred rivers, the land of processions 
for its gods receive you, the child-killer?” 846-849). The first 
(410-445) and second (629-662) stasima of Medea follow 
the same pattern. Both odes open with a first strophic pair 
consisting of generalizing statements and moral gndmai. In 
the first stasimon the chorus claim that nature has been 
overturned and that the position of the sexes in society has 
been reversed, while in the second stasimon they warn of the 
dangers of love and the importance of moderation. The 
second strophic pair of these odes explains the relevance of 
these statements, and this consists in both cases of a 
description of Medea’s plight as an exile and her betrayal by 
Jason. Although the moral is not spelled out, the audience 
can draw the connection between the two halves. In the first 
stasimon, Medea’s situation and Jason’s shameful behavior is 
what has prompted the chorus to sing that “it is men whose 
plans are deceitful, and no longer are their oaths by the gods 


firm” (413-414), while in the second stasimon the 
implication is that Medea’s passion for Jason has put her in a 
desperate position. In these examples, the turning point from 
generalities comes midway through the ode, but this need not 
always be the case, and both Sophocles and Euripides can 
leave the connection until the very end. One of the best- 
known examples is the second stasimon of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus the King, where almost the whole ode is spent on 
philosophical reflection on the nature of the gods, the dangers 
of hybris, and the importance of divine punishment (863— 
910). It is only in the final lines that the relevance to 
Oedipus’ life is made explicit (906-910): 


For the oracles given to Laius are fading and perishing 
now, and Apollo is nowhere manifest in his honours. The 
gods are disappearing. 


By keeping the connection to the play so brief, and delaying 
it so long, Sophocles invites the audience to reflect upon the 
general moralizing reflections, and potentially to reassess 
them in light of the ode’s ending. The chorus have prefaced 
these lines by stating that if the gods cannot fulfill their 
oracles, they no longer deserve worship (900-905). Unlike 
the chorus, the audience knows that the oracles have not 
failed, and can appreciate the irony that when they are 
proved true, it will mean the downfall of the chorus’ beloved 
king. Once it has become clear that it is the oracles 
surrounding Oedipus’ birth that have prompted the earlier 
theological sections, the audience may consider how his fate 
fits into this picture, and whether they should understand 
references earlier in the ode to “the tyrant” (t0pavvov, 873) 
or the man who “proceeds arrogantly in deed or word” (883— 
884) as allusions to Oedipus himself, or whether the irony 
lies in the mismatch between the chorus’ perception of 
Oedipus and their beliefs about the type of person they 
imagine will attract divine punishment. 


Conversely, Aeschylean stasima are not only much longer 


than the other two poets, but also looser in structure, and can 
move freely between the play-world and more general 
elements.6 For example, the second stasimon of Agamemnon 
(681-781) opens with a strophic pair detailing the play’s 
back-story by telling how Helen brought destruction to Troy 
through her ill-fated marriage to Paris (681-716). The second 
pair tells a parable of a shepherd who raised a lion-cub which 
grew up to destroy his flocks (717-735). The strophe of the 
third pair returns to Helen at Troy (737-749), but its 
antistrophe moves to generalizing gnomai about the 
inevitability of human suffering and how wickedness begets 
ruin (750-762). The fourth and final strophic pair keeps to 
this general tone, as the chorus sing of how insolence 
(hybris) leads to ruin (até), but the righteous will be 
rewarded with justice (763-781). The general themes can be 
understood as connected to the story of Helen, which in turn 
is connected to the story of Agamemnon and the reasons for 
his death. Thus one could interpret the lion-cub as an 
allegory for Helen, in that the Trojans disastrously accept her 
into their city because of her beauty, or see it as an analogy 
for Paris, who according to some versions of the myth was 
raised by a shepherd. Similarly, the suffering of the Trojans 
can be understood within the broader moral patterns the ode 
describes, since it is Paris’ insolence in abducting his host’s 
wife (and his people’s acceptance of his behavior) that led to 
the fall of Troy. However, these connections are not made 
explicit but left for the audience to puzzle out for themselves, 
and the repeated shifts between general and specific, 
combined with the density of language and metaphor, make 
the ode as challenging as it is enthralling. 


Many aspects of tragic lyric style are familiar to the reader 
versed in other lyric forms. Most of the rhythms are shared 
with the earlier lyricists (though some, notably the dochmiac, 
are newer developments associated with drama: see 

D’ Angour (Chapter 9) in this volume). The style of the lyric 
sections is distinct from that of the spoken iambics, making 


greater use of poetic forms, abstract or metaphorical 
language, and compound adjectives. Unlike the iambic 
sections, the choral odes rarely narrate a story at length, but 
hone in on a moment which is portrayed in vivid detail. 
Rather than a linear narrative, we find leaps in time and 
sense, and a moment taken from a myth may be juxtaposed 
with something from the play-world, or used as a starting 
point for moralizing generalities. This stylistic preference 
should not be treated as a universal “rule,” and we do possess 
tragic odes that adopt a narrative style, such as the “Demeter 
Ode” of Euripides’ Helen (1301-1368), which tells the story 
of Demeter’s grief at losing her daughter, her search to 
recover her, and Zeus’ intervention to placate the goddess. 
Likewise, this narrative style is not unknown in non-tragic 
lyric, as we see from Bacchylides 5, which tells in relatively 
linear form the encounter between Heracles and Meleager in 
Hades (see Fearn (Chapter 24) in this volume), or 
Stesichorus, who specialized in creating lyric narratives (see 
Finglass (Chapter 16) in this volume). 


Nevertheless tragic lyric is not identical to its ritual 
predecessors, and many of tragedy’s stylistic peculiarities 
can be explained in terms of its status as a mimetic genre and 
the high stakes of its dramatic situations. Tragic odes often 
use devices designed to create a sense of heightened 
emotions, such as repetition, sequences of adjectives, or cries 
expressing anguish, grief or joy.7 The tragic chorus straddles 
two identities: as a character within the play-world with a 
fictional identity as old men, slave women, or whatever the 
poet has chosen, and as a choral group who sing and dance 
and pass comment on the action.8 Passages involving choral 
self-referentiality may prioritize one of these identities above 
the other, or even bring them into contrast. In non-tragic 
choral song, the chorus often reflect upon their identity or 
actions, but these self-referential moments (we assume) 
reflect the reality of what the audience sees, at least in the 
original performance.9 In tragedy, this type of self-referential 


statement may be used to help characterize the chorus, as for 
example in the parodos of Euripides’ Heracles (107-137), 
where the chorus of Theban elders dwell on their age and 
incapacity, stressing the difficulty with which they move. 10 
Their self-presentation as doddery old men, who can barely 
walk without their staffs and need each other’s help to enter 
the orchéstra is logically incompatible with their actual 
identity as a group of nimble young Athenians, and the 
audience is required to separate their appreciation of the 
technical role of the chorus from the identity they adopt 
within the play. 


The Tragic Chorus and Its Ritual Heritage 


While context is important for the understanding of all lyric 
poetry, tragic lyric is always rooted in a double context: first 
its role within the play-world; second its status as choral lyric 
in a competitive festival. In the latter capacity, it continued to 
engage with and reflect the wider traditions of lyric. In the 
fifth century BC the non-tragic choral tradition remained a 
vibrant part of Greek culture, and even if certain genres (such 
as epinician) had begun to wane in popularity, an Athenian 
audience would still be familiar with other types of ritual 
lyric from their daily lives. Moreover, the importance of 
poetry in education meant that many audience-members 
would be familiar (at least in broad terms) with the famous 
archaic lyricists. It is therefore not surprising that we find 
allusions to other lyric forms in tragic choral lyric. These can 
be as overt as a mention of a genre-name or ritual tag, as for 
example in Euripides’ Children of Heracles where the chorus 
sing of Heracles’ heavenly wedding to Hebe and include the 
ritual cry @ ‘Yuévare (“O Hymenaie”) used in wedding song 
(917). At other times, the allusion is more subtle, and is 
created through a combination of linguistic detail, 
characteristic imagery, and (sometimes) metrical resonance. 
Evoking another genre can create a particular mood 
associated with the context that prompts the performance of 


the ritual lyric form (for example, the joy of celebrating a 
marriage, the sorrow of losing a loved one) and this may 
reflect what is happening in the play-world. However, 
tragedy is free from any constraints that might govern the 
original performance of a piece of real-life ritual lyric. Thus 
its evocations of ritual lyric not only echo them, but can also 
subvert or use them in settings that in real life might be 
considered inappropriate. 


One of the most common examples is the tragic use of the 
choral song known as the paian in contexts of mourning and 
death. The paian has a range of contexts, but at its core is 
used either apotropaically, to ward off disaster (which may 
include disease, war, or other crises), or as a song of 
celebration.11 When a paian is sung in a context where a 
lament would be more appropriate, it creates a sense of 
tension or irony, exacerbated by the knowledge that for a real 
paian to be performed in a context of grief would be 
offensive and inappropriate. For example, the chorus of 
Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes describe the lament that 
Antigone and Ismene will sing for their brothers as a “hateful 
paian of Hades” (868-869). Similarly, tragedy frequently 
uses imagery derived from the wedding song (hymenaios) in 
contexts of death or rape, both of which could be understood 
as the opposite of the ideals represented by marriage. Both 
these meanings come together in Euripides’ Hippolytus, 
where the chorus distort the typical makarismos of wedding 
ritual (where the bridal couple are proclaimed as blessed) to 
proclaim the mythical wedding of Heracles and Iole, which 
involved the enslavement and rape of the bride and the 
sacking of her city with “O wretched in her wedding” (553- 
554). 


In the examples above, the allusions to lyric genres take the 
form of passing references, whose purpose is to create irony 
and thus color the audience’s understanding of a particular 
moment. However, entire odes (or even whole plays) can 
interact with a lyric genre, which can be used to highlight 


broader themes in the play and further the audience’s 
understanding of the on-stage action. A clear example is the 
song the chorus sing over the sleeping hero in Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes (828-864), which makes rich use of language 
derived from the paian, and so brings out broader thematic 
resonances of the paian in the play. This lyric interlude is not 
a conventional stasimon but a kommos (antiphonal song: see 
further below) between the chorus and Neoptolemus, who 
chants four hexameter lines in between the choral strophe 
and antistrophe. The chorus begin by singing a paian to the 
god Sleep, but then turn to Neoptolemus and urge him to 
betray Philoctetes and steal the bow while he sleeps. The 
allusions to the paian are densest in the opening strophe 
(828-838): 


“Ynv’ O6Gvac Aéanc, “Ynve 6’ AAvyéwv, 

eVantc Apiv EASoic, EVatov, 

eVatoav, Wvak: Oppaor 6’ Avtiloxotec 

tav6’ alyAav, @ tétatat tavv0yv. 

to. (6. pot, Maroy. 

W téxvov, Opa nod otdonl, 

mol S& Bdonl, 

mn@c 6€ oot tavtedOEv 

ppovtiédoc. Optc én. 

mp0c ti pévopev MOGOCGELV; 

KALPOC TOL Hd&vtwv yvepav loxwv 

<moAU ti> noAV mapa ndda KEdtoc 
Govuta. 


Sleep who knows no pain, sleep who knows no suffering, 
come to us with sweet breath, with good fortune, good 
fortune, O lord. Hold above his eyes this brightness that is 
spread before them now. Come, come to me, Paian. Child, 
consider where you stand, where you go, and what you 
should be concerned with next. You see how things are. 
Why are we hesitating to act? The opportune moment has 
power in all things and swiftly wins a great, great victory. 


The stanza acts as a paian in a functional sense, in that it is a 
prayer for healing of a sickness. The language is also 
evocative of surviving paianes: for example, the appeal to 
the god Paian resembles the types of ritual refrain often 
found in the paian, while the choice of ritually correct and 
euphemistic words (eVatc, EVaiwv, EVaiwv, 829-830) and 
language of brightness and shining (atyAav, 831) is also 
reminiscent of the genre, where imagery of shining and light 
is used to evoke the healing power of the god.12 At the 
beginning of the ode, the chorus’ use of a paian seems 
sincere and appropriate, since the audience will assume they 
are responding with compassion to Philoctetes’ agony. Yet 
after the ritual address to Paian, the ode takes a more sinister 
turn, as it transpires that the chorus wish for sleep not for 
Philoctetes’ benefit but so that Neoptolemus can take 
advantage of it by stealing his bow. Since Philoctetes 
depends on his bow for survival on the deserted island (a 
point that has been reinforced by the chorus in their previous 
ode: 708-711), this is a paian that aims to kill rather than 
cure. Moreover, the relevance of the paian extends beyond 
this particular moment. How Philoctetes can be cured and 
how the Greek army at Troy can be saved are central 
questions in the play and are connected to two of the paian’s 
core functions, healing and salvation. At the end of the play, 
it becomes apparent that the two goals are connected, since 
Philoctetes will receive a cure from Asclepius when he goes 
to Troy, and in going he will also assure the Greeks’ victory. 
Thus the goals of paeanic performance are ultimately 
achieved, and stand in contrast with the chorus’ flawed paian 
at this stage. For an Athenian audience, who would be 
familiar with real performances of the paian, the 
misappropriation of the genre would be easily grasped. The 
status of ritual lyric as part of the audience’s cultural heritage 
and (often) lived experience makes these interactions more 
than just literary allusions for the educated, while ritual 
poetry’s status in upholding a normatively correct way of 
responding to a situation means that seeing these norms 


distorted or misapplied would have been a powerful way of 
underscoring the play’s emotional goals. 


Actors’ Lyric 


Actors’ song is already an important feature in our earliest 
surviving tragedies: indeed in Aeschylus Persians, the 
Persian king Xerxes is given no trimeter lines in the play but 
chants or sings exclusively in anapests and lyrics.13 This 
lyric register evokes the tradition of sung lament and helps to 
characterize Xerxes’ desperation and grief. Similarly, an 
antiphonal lyric song (kommos) forms the centerpiece of 
Aeschylus’ Libation Bearers, and is used to express the 
hopes and fears of Orestes and Electra as they prepare 
themselves for their revenge (312-465). However, lyric 
performed by actors grew in popularity over the fifth century, 
and it is increasingly prominent in the works of Sophocles 
and Euripides. Euripides in particular shows a developing 
interest in the artistic possibilities of solo lyric, and over the 
course of his career the proportion of lyric sung by actors 
increases from 13.3% in plays before the middle of the 420s 
to 47.1% for those at the end of his life.14 Singing in lyrics is 
reserved for characters of noble birth (even if they are now in 
reduced circumstances), and is thus a mark of importance. 15 
However, in Aeschylus and Euripides lyric sections are more 
commonly sung by characters who are not adult Greek males 
(women, children, foreigners), and where elite male 
characters do sing (as for example at the end of Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, where the young hero laments his fate: 1370- 
1388), their songs are kept relatively brief.16 This tendency 
is not observed in Sophocles, who gives his heroes extended 
lyric passages. These come at moments of extreme physical 
or emotional pain, such as Heracles’ cries of agony as he is 
consumed by the poisoned robe in Women of Trachis (983- 
1043) or Ajax’s distress on realizing that he has humiliated 
himself by slaughtering the Achaean flocks in his madness 
(348-427), and the sight of a male hero indulging in such an 


emotional outpouring emphasizes the gravity of their 
situation.17 Equally, lyric need not always symbolize grief or 
despair, and characters sing at moments of joy, such as the 
recognition scenes of Sophocles’ Electra, where Electra is 
overcome with emotion on realizing that her brother is alive 
after all (1232-1287), or Euripides’ Helen, where the heroine 
is reunited with her husband after many years (625-697). 
Some actor-songs appear to have no strong emotional 
overtone at all, such as the opening song performed by the 
young Ion in Euripides’ play of that name, who sings of his 
duties at the temple of Apollo (82-183). Here the song is 
meant to represent a real act of worship, as Ion performs his 
daily tasks at the sanctuary, but also evokes the everyday 
types of song that accompany work.18 The song is designed 
to be charming, and emphasizes Ion’s youth and innocence, 
and the simple piety of his life, which the audience know 
from the prologue will soon be complicated as his true 
identity is revealed. 


Actors’ lyric is flexible and can take many forms. Actors can 
sing as part of an exchange with the chorus, who themselves 
can either sing, as in Persians 922—1077, or speak, as at the 
end of Oedipus the King, where the chorus-leader’s iambics 
contrast with the emotional intensity of Oedipus’ lament 
(1313-1366). More than one actor may also be involved, as 
happens in the central kommos of Aeschylus’ Choephori, an 
extended lament between Orestes, Electra, and the chorus. 
The most intricate songs by actors, however, belong to the 
category known as monody, a term which refers to a solo 
song independent from the chorus. Monodies are frequently 
astrophic: in other words, they lack the recurring stanzas 
typical of choral stasima. The metrical variety found in 
monody is therefore still greater than that of choral lyric, and 
gives the poets an opportunity to display their skill and 
creativity as metricians. For example, after the Thracian king 
Polymestor is blinded in Euripides’ Hecuba, he sings a 
lament containing six types of meter; the shifts between them 


reflect the character’s intense emotions, and his changing 
thoughts as he asks himself a series of questions (1056— 
1106). The prominence and complexity of monody no doubt 
relates to the growing importance of the actor during the fifth 
century, attested in Aristotle’s famous comment that “actors 
are now more important than poets in the poetic 
competitions” (Rh. 3.1.1403b), as well as the innovation in 
the middle of the fifth century of awarding of a prize to the 
best actor. Separating actors’ song from choral passages 
drew more attention to it, and so allowed the soloist a chance 
to shine. It also reflected contemporary musical 
developments, and in particular the growing popularity of the 
so-called New Music in the last third of the fifth century (see 
LeVen (Chapter 25) in this volume), which gave a new outlet 
for virtuoso and spectacular solo performance. It is no 
coincidence that the decline in the proportion of choral lyric 
went hand in hand with the rise of actor song: a solo singer is 
capable of more flamboyance than is possible for a group, 
while the increasing celebration of actors may have led to a 
widening gap between their technical expertise and that of 
the chorus. As audiences came to expect more poetic and 
musical fireworks as part of what made a winning tragedy, 
poets had to respond in kind. There is evidence for a 
conservative backlash against the trend (see p. 370 of 
LeVen’s chapter), but this too testifies to the popularity of 
the new musical style. 


The song of the Phrygian slave in Euripides’ Orestes (1368— 
1502) showcases the innovative possibilities of this trend. 
Orestes and Pylades have entered the house with the 
intention of murdering Helen, and the chorus implies that the 
audience will either see Helen’s corpse (on the ekkykléma, a 
wheeled device used for revealing interior scenes), or hear a 
messenger speech explaining her death (1357-1359). Yet 
instead of a traditional messenger speech, Euripides presents 
his audience with a monody sung by a nameless Eastern 
slave, whose startling style is apparent from its opening lines 


(1368-1379):19 


I have escaped death, the Argive sword, in barbarian 
slippers, past the cedarwood timbers of the bedchamber 
and the Doric triglyphs. Gone, gone, Mother Earth, Earth, 
in my barbarian flight! Alas, where shall I flee, foreign 
women? Should I fly to the pale upper air or to the sea, 
which the bull-headed Ocean encircles in his arms as he 
curls around the earth? 


The frequent references to the speaker’s foreignness, and the 
mentions of the (to him) alien Greekness of his setting 
immediately establish the otherness of the song. Its exoticism 
is highlighted by its contorted and sometimes incoherent 
Greek, its frequent reference to Eastern details, and its 
variety of meters (which may also suggest a similar variety in 
its musical style), while the effect would no doubt have been 
increased by the costume worn by the actor.20 The technical 
challenges for the performer would have been further 
enhanced by the song’s great length. From the audience’s 
perspective, the Phrygian’s narrative is frustratingly 
incomplete, as the complexities of the language are 
compounded by parenthetical comments, dense metaphors, 
and emotional asides, which complicate attempts to reach a 
straightforward understanding of exactly what happened 
inside the palace. Indeed, the chorus themselves seem to 
struggle to comprehend his account, asking him to “tell us 
clearly what happened inside the house” (1393), in a 
humorous response that likely reflects the audience’s own. 
Helen’s unexplained and magical disappearance at the end of 
the monody adds to the sense of confusion. Whereas a 
messenger speech is usually a trustworthy and authoritative 
account of events the audience have not seen, this monody 
offers an alternative that takes the stylistic differences 
between lyric and iambic narrative to an extreme.21 Its 
existence thus showcases the poet’s desire to innovate with 
the conventions of tragedy, which is apparent throughout 
Orestes, and compounds the play’s sense of a world 


distorted. 


Lyric in Comedy 


Comedy, like tragedy, grew out of the wider tradition of song 
and performance, and contains both lyric passages sung by 
the chorus and ones performed by actors. Like the tragic 
chorus, the chorus of comedy plays a role in the on-stage 
action, where they adopt the persona of a group of characters 
within the play-world. The rules for such groupings in 
comedy, however, are far more flexible, and comedy relishes 
presenting its audience with fantastical choruses which 
showcase the poet’s creativity. While some of Aristophanes’ 
plays contain realistic choruses (such as that of Acharnians, 
where the chorus is local men from the deme of Acharnae, 
who have suffered at the hands of the Spartans, or Lysistrata, 
which contains a chorus of old men and one of old women), 
we also find choruses of clouds, birds, and wasps in the plays 
that bear their names. The fragments of lost plays by other 
playwrights show this was common practice: for example, 
Aristophanes’ rival Eupolis wrote a play with a chorus of 
goats, and another consisting of the demes (local 
administrative units) of Attica, while the poet Cratinus’ 
works contained choruses of centaurs, Titans, and the laws of 
Athens.22 This convention too seems to have grown from a 
pre-dramatic tradition, judging by vase-paintings which show 
earlier evidence for animal choruses or animal-headed 
figures who appear to dance and perform.23 The costuming 
of these choruses must have provided an opportunity to 
dazzle the judges with spectacle: for example, the text of 
Aristophanes’ Birds indicates that each chorus-member 
represented a different type of bird (268-304). 


The lyric interludes of Aristophanes are on the whole shorter 
than the odes of Greek tragedy. It is common, for example, to 
find a choral strophe and antistrophe separated with a short 
episode in between them, and some lyric passages are only a 


few lines long. In two of Aristophanes’ later plays, 
Assemblywomen (391 BC) and Wealth (388 BC), 
manuscripts preserve the word xopoU (“[song] of the 
chorus’’) instead of the words of a choral passage, which may 
indicate that whatever was performed here was simply a 
dance interlude, or that the words were not an integral part of 
the play (a development criticized by Aristotle with regard to 
later tragedy: Poetics 1456a.25—32), though it could simply 
mean that the odes were cut or lost at a later stage. 
Nevertheless, lyric sections make up a not insignificant 
proportion of the surviving plays, representing 17% in total 
(with the fourth-century plays containing less than those 
written in the fifth century).24 


Like tragic lyric, comic lyric is also aware of the wider 
tradition from which it evolved.25 Thus Aristophanic lyric 
often imitates or parodies the tropes of ritual and religious 
song. And while tragedy evokes the traditions of earlier lyric 
song, comic poets go still further, since we find actual 
quotations of non-dramatic lyric passages embedded in the 
plays. The quotation can be part of a joke, as in a banquet 
scene in Peace, where the main character Trygaeus asks the 
young son of Cleonymus to perform a song for him, and he 
chooses Archilochus fr. 5 W (1298-1302), the poem in 
which the narrator claims to have discarded his shield in 
battle. The humor derives from the fact that Cleonymus 
himself was branded a coward for having lost his own shield 
in battle, but also relies on the audience’s knowledge that this 
is a famous sympotic piece rather than simply a description 
of the boy’s own family circumstances. It therefore implies 
that enough of the audience must have been familiar with the 
poem for the joke to land reliably. Other quotations are not 
obviously included for comic effect, and audience members 
who fail to recognize them will not feel excluded, while 
those who do can pride themselves on their erudition. For 
example, in Birds, the Hoopoe sings a lyric song summoning 
the other birds, one line of which is a quote from Alcman 
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(“you halcyons, who fly over the swelling waves of the sea,’ 
251 = Alcman fr. 26.3 PMGF), but to the uninformed reader 
or audience member it appears to fit with the content and 
style of what surrounds it. 


An influential study of Aristophanic lyric posits a spectrum 
between “high” and “low” lyric in his works: the former are 
a close imitation of the style of tragic or Pindaric lyric, with 
high-flown language and serious tone, while the latter 
contain everyday or vulgar words and a scarcely elevated 
register.26 Aristophanes’ higher lyrics may be grand, but 
they are to a large extent derivative of other lyric forms. 
Many are religious in tone, and out of context could be easily 
taken for a genuine cultic song, as for example in Women at 
the Thesmophoria when the chorus open the women’s 
assembly with a prayer to the Olympians (312-330). The 
song’s conventionality does not mean that it lacks dramatic 
function, and there is humor in the juxtaposition of the high 
religious language and the absurdity of the women’s meeting 
for which it is deployed.27 At the other end of the scale, 
Aristophanic lyric can incorporate the type of vulgarity and 
personal attack found in early iambus (see Lennartz (Chapter 
14) in this volume), such as a passage in Frogs which abuses 
the well-known figures Archedemus, Cleisthenes, and 
Callias, claiming that the first is not a legitimate Athenian 
citizen and mocking the sexual proclivities of the latter two 
(416—430).28 There is no distinction between the high and 
low forms, and the Frogs passage shows how a lyric form 
can begin in one register and slide into another. The chorus 
of initiates into the Eleusinian Mysteries enter singing a 
hymn in honor of Dionysus under his cult title Iacchus, filled 
with ritual tags (laky’ W "Iaxxe), and cultic detail (323-353). 
The meter is mostly ionics (~ ~ — —), and this and much of 
the ritual language echoes the parodos of Euripides’ 
Bacchae. It 1s likely that both dramatists drew on genuine 
hymns to the god. The tone of the Aristophanic chorus is 
pious and conventional, as can be seen by the opening (323— 


330): 


O much-honoured Iacchus, who dwells here in your seat, 
Iacchus, o Iacchus. Come to this meadow to dance, to 
your holy devotees, shaking on your head the myrtle 
garland abounding with much fruit. 


The god is summoned by his cult name and haunts, while the 
myrtle garlands evoke the traditions of Eleusinian cult.29 Yet 
as the hymn continues (punctuated by a speech from the 
chorus-leader), the high register begins to be punctured by 
comic elements. The chorus continue to sing of their 
dancing, but the tone becomes less formal with the 
instruction that they should “mock and play and jeer’ (375), 
which fits the elements of ritual abuse found in Mystery cult, 
but also hints at their other role as comic performers. An 
apparently solemn prayer to Athena the Saviour that she will 
protect Athens for all time is similarly undermined by the 
jibe “even if Thorycion doesn’t want her to” (381), aimed at 
a mostly-unknown contemporary politician, which again 
breaks the dramatic fiction and undercuts the pious language 
that precedes it. In what follows, the tone falls still lower, as 
the chorus divide into men and women, and the female group 
sing to Iacchus “it was you who caused, for laughter and 
thriftiness, the rip in this little sandal and these rags” (404— 
406). Far from being an ecstatic experience, participation in 
the choral dance has ruined their clothing, and this change in 
register is highlighted by the everyday language of 
oavdaAiokov (“little sandal’), a diminutive form used in 
colloquial speech. The male sub-chorus then become still 
more vulgar as they imagine using their choral dance as a 
pretext to look inside an attractive woman’s clothes and 
catch a glimpse of her breasts (409-413). It is at this point 
that the ode descends into total vulgarity, culminating in the 
invective passage discussed above. As Silk notes, it is in this 
blending of high and low elements that Aristophanic lyric 
demonstrates its greatest creativity. 


In conclusion, the lyric tradition should not be understood 
merely as tragedy and comedy’s heritage, nor as a static 
backdrop against which the plays were composed. Rather, 
fifth-century dramatists are themselves lyric poets, whose 
innovations and adaptations are an essential part of Greek 
lyric’s long history. Tragedy and comedy exist in dialogue 
with the wider poetic culture in which their audiences were 
steeped, and the spectacle, music, and virtuosity of the lyric 
sections of drama indicate their importance in winning over 
an audience and securing first prize. Thus we must read 
tragedy and comedy not only as drama, but also as song. 


FURTHER READING 


A good place to begin a study of tragic lyric is Battezato 
2005b, while Wilson 2005 offers an accessible introduction 
to musical aspects of tragedy. For the organization and 
funding of dramatic choruses, Wilson 2000 remains the most 
important study, and for evidence and sources see Csapo and 
Slater 1994. 


For tragic lyric’s interaction with ritual lyric, see Swift 2010 
and Rutherford 2012. Andujar, Coward, and Hadjimichael 
2018 contains much detail on the style and conventions of 
tragic lyric, both choral and monodic. On comedy, Robson 
2013 provides a clear introduction aimed at the beginner, 
while Silk 1980 remains essential reading on Aristophanes’ 
lyric style. On late Euripidean musical style, see Csapo 
1999-200 and Weiss 2017 (the Further Reading to LeVen’s 
chapter (25) in this volume also includes more bibliography 
on later tragedy’s relationship to the New Music). 


This chapter has focused on the comic lyric of Aristophanes, 
but for the relationship between Cratinus and tragic lyric see 
Bakola 2010 and for Eupolis’ choruses see Storey 2003. For 
comedy’s relationship to ritual lyric, see Bierl 2009. For 
more detailed studies on particular points of interest, see the 
items cited throughout the chapter. 


Notes 


1 At Poetics 1450a Aristotle makes plot the most important 
element of tragedy, with character second. Lyric elements 
(uéA0c) are also included in his list but are conceptualised as a 
feature to enrich tragic language rather than something intrinsic 
to the genre (1449b.28-31, 1450b.15—16). 


2 For this announcement, see Ar. Ach. 10-12. It seems to have 
either been used for the start of the play, or for the occasion a 
day or two before the performance when the poet, accompanied 
by actors and chorus, announced the play’s topic: see Olson 
2002: 69. For the funding of dramatic choruses and the role of 
the chorégos see Wilson 2000. 


3 For recent discussion see Scullion 2005, Battezzato 2013. 
4 See Barker 1984: 191, Hall 1999: 106-107. 

5 For detailed statistics, see Griffith 1977: 127. 

6 See Rutherford 2012: 219. 

7 See Hutchinson 2001: 429. 


8 The status and authority of the chorus has been a topic of much 
debate from the nineteenth century onwards, particularly 
August Schlegel’s theory of the chorus as “ideal spectator.” 
More recently, opinions have ranged from scholars who see the 
chorus as “the mouthpiece of the city” (Vernant and Vidal- 
Naquet 1988: 311) to those who argue they are marginalized 
(Gould 2001: 383), though both views share the difficulty that 
they seek to impose a universalizing approach on a diverse set 
of texts. For more recent approaches to the issue, see the essays 
in Gagné and Hopman 2013. 


9 On self-referentiality in Greek lyric, see Danielewicz 1990, 
Calame 2004, and Van Emde Boas in this volume. 


10 See Dhuga 2011: 84 on this passage. 
11 See Rutherford 2001: 7. 


12 On the paian-refrain, see Rutherford 2001: 68-72, Ford 2006. 


For light and brightness as a paeanic feature, see Swift 2010: 
68-69. 


13 See Hall 1999: 96-99. 

14 Figures from Csapo 1999. 

15 Maas 1962: 53-54, Hall 2006: 304-305. 
16 See Chong-Gossard 2008: 107. 


17 On Sophoclean actor-song, see Nooter 2012, who argues (3) 
that lyric passages give their performers authority through their 
assumption of a poetic identity. 


18 See Karanika 2014: 146-147, Martin 2018: 151. 


19 For a detailed discussion of the monody, see Porter 1994: 173-— 
213. 


20 See Willink 1986: 305, Wright 2008: 84-85. 


21 On the authority and objectivity of the tragic messenger speech, 
see Barlow 1971: 61, Heath 1987, Barrett 2002. 


22 For a full list see Sifakis 1971: 76—77. 


23 See Rothwell 2006 for a study of the iconography and 
development of these choruses. 


24 For figures, see McEvilley 1970: 257. 
25 Discussed in detail by Bierl 2009. 
26 Silk 1980, revised in Silk 2002: ch. 4. 


27 For the primarily functional nature of much Aristophanic lyric, 
see Parker 1997: 10. 


28 For discussion of the passage, see Robson 2013: 146. 
29 See Sommerstein 1996: 170-171 and 184-185. 


CHAPTER 27 


The Lyres of Orpheus: The Transformations of 
Lyric in the Hellenistic Period 


A. D. Morrison 


In Apollonius’ Argonautica, when the Argonauts have 
passed through the Clashing Rocks and reached the island of 
Thynias in the Black Sea, they see Apollo traveling to the 
Hyperboreans. In thanks for this vision they sing a song 
accompanied by Orpheus’ lyre: 


Around the burning meat they set up a broad dance, 
singing Iepaieon, Iepaieon, Phoebus, and with them the 
noble son of Oeagrus began a clear song on his Bistonian 
lyre: how once below the rocky ridge of Parnassus he 
killed the monster Delphynes with his bow, though he was 
still a naked boy, still rejoicing in his locks. (Be gracious! 
Always, lord, is your hair uncut, always unharmed. For 
this is right, and alone does Leto, daughter of Coeus, 
touch it with her hands.) And much did the Corycian 
nymphs, daughters of Pleistus, encourage him with their 
words, crying Ie, Ie. Hence in fact came the beautiful 
refrain of Phoebus. 


(A. R. 2.701-13) 


The song Orpheus and the Argonauts sing is a choral paean, 
accompanied by music and dancing (“they set up a broad 
dance [eVpbv xopov],” 701; “Bistonian lyre,” 704; “in song 
and dance” (xopeint ... Ao1di1), 714).1 As such, it 
encapsulates some of the most important aspects of the 
Hellenistic reception and transformation of lyric poetry. A 
cultic lyric song is absorbed into a hexameter poem and its 
performance evoked in text, marking both a sense of the 
distance from the performances of the lyric poetry of the past 


but also an awareness of the continuing traditions and 
contexts for the performance of some song-types, such as the 
paean. The song contains an aetiology for the ie-paian cry 
which the Argonauts give (711-713), which itself underlines 
the blending here of the voice of Orpheus with the 
Argonautic narrator’s, so that it is not clear which voice 
corrects the detail of Apollo’s hair (708-710) or explains the 
ie-paian refrain’s origin. The inclusion of the aetiology also 
gestures toward the refrain’s use as marker of the paean by 
Hellenistic scholars classifying the lyric poems of the 
Archaic and Classical periods.2 This in turn is a further 
indication of the distance of those scholars from the 
performances of those poems (which would have been 
embedded in wider contexts in which their situation and 
function would have been clear to their audiences) and their 
need instead to rely on formal features of the poems to 
identify their genres. 


The relationship of the Hellenistic period to the lyric poetry 
of the past is thus complex and varied, as are Hellenistic 
responses to and adaptations of earlier lyric. Broadly 
speaking, the loss of the performance-contexts for many 
types of lyric poetry meant not only that in the Hellenistic 
period poems by Sappho, Pindar or Simonides were 
encountered as texts,3 which had been classified into genres 
and arranged in books and were commented on and 
interpreted,4 but that emulating their work had to take into 
account that the reception of Hellenistic imitations would 
itself take place in very different circumstances. Hence we 
find the translation of lyric song-types into hexameters or 
elegiacs, the use of stichic lyric meters (as opposed to 
complex triads), the evocation of performance in text, and so 
forth. There was also a flourishing tradition of (popular) 
performance in the Hellenistic period,5 brought about in part 
by the wealth of opportunities provided by festivals and 
poetic competitions in cities and communities across the 
Greek world keen to establish and promote their place amid 


the new political realities of the Hellenistic kingdoms.6 
Alongside such opportunities there had developed from the 
later fifth century onwards a specialization of musical 
expertise on the part of professionals,7 who were thus well- 
placed to take advantage of international poetic and musical 
competitions,’ but which also promoted a separation between 
literary poetry and musical performance:9 such living 
performance-traditions also need to be borne in mind when 
analysing the place of lyric in the Hellenistic period.10 The 
difference between such performances and the reception of 
lyric poetry in text (or in the recitation of text) will have 
served to highlight the distance between the Hellenistic 
period and the archaic and classical masters of the different 
types of lyric: it is in such a context that we should see the 
different sorts of commemoration of archaic and classical 
lyric poets which we see in this period, from the construction 
of monuments such as the Archilocheion on Paros to the 
representation of poets in literary epitaphs. In this chapter, I 
concentrate on the place in literary Hellenistic poetry of what 
we can term for convenience the monodic and choral lyric 
poets of the archaic and classical period,11 but also touch on 
archaic iambus and iambic poets such as Hipponax;12 there 
has been no space for an examination of the place of earlier 
elegiac poets in the Hellenistic period. 


Performance and Text 


Paeans in the Hellenistic period were not confined, however, 
to the distant mythological past depicted in the Argonautica: 
the evidence of inscribed paeans shows that there was a 
continuing tradition of the performance of such cult 
hymns.13 The so-called Erythraean paean to Asclepius (PMG 
934) illustrates the tradition nicely. This was a monostrophic 
paean in dactylic meter which was inscribed at Erythrae in 
Asia Minor in the early fourth century BC, 14 but the 
performance of which evidently continued through the 
Hellenistic period, since later versions of the same paean 


(with some alterations or additions) are known from 
inscriptions at Ptolemais in Egypt, Dion in Macedonia and 
Athens (all from the Roman period).15 The differences 
between these later versions and the Erythraean paean point 
to a living tradition of cultic performance in which an 
existing paean could be altered for a specific location or 
occasion.16 The version found at Ptolemais, for example, 
adds a strophe in which Asclepius is asked to ensure the 
flowing of the Nile and the glorification of Egypt (28-32), 
while the prescript to the same version reveals the paean was 
performed and inscribed to mark the renovation of the temple 
of Asclepius and Hygieia during a tour of Egypt by 
Pompeius Planta and Calpurnius Sabinus (ad 98—100).17 The 
Erythraean version itself reflects the continuity of 
performance of paeans in the Hellenistic period, since an 
addition to the inscription preserves the start of a paean in 
dactylo-epitrites to Seleucus (dating to 281 BC), an occasion 
on which the paean to Ascelpius was also presumably 
performed. In any case, the development of the genre 
represented by the performance of lyric paeans such as the 
Erythraean paean and its local versions needs not only to be 
set against different Hellenistic responses to the paean, such 
as its transformation into hexameters and its combination 
with the model of the Homeric Hymns in Callimachus’ Hymn 
to Apollo (on which see below), 18 but also to be 
acknowledged as an element likely to have contributed to the 
experience of Hellenistic poets such as Callimachus and 
Theocritus as well as their readers in the Hellenistic period. 


A further sense of the kinds of popular lyric poetry 
continuing to be performed in the Hellenistic period (and the 
reflections of these in literary poetry of the period) can be 
gained from a text such as the famous “Fragmentum 
Grenfellianum” (P.Grenf. 1/P.Dryton 50). This text is a lyric 
lament of a complex metrical structure combining lines of 
different metrical forms and lengths, spoken by a woman 
who has been abandoned by her lover:19 


EE Appotepwv yeyov’ alpseoic: 
EZevyvlopeGa- thc gtAin¢e KUnpic 
€ot’ AvASoxoc. OSUvN p’ ExEL, 
Otav AvopvnoeW 

Wc pe KateglAct’ miBoVAwc pEAAwV 
pe KaOTOALYNHAV[Et]v 

dxatactacing eVpethc 

xal O THv oLAinyv ExtixWc. (1-8) 


Of both parties was the choice. We were yoked together: 
Cypris is the guarantor of our love. Pain has hold of me 
when I recall how he kissed me though treacherously 
meaning to abandon me, that inventor of instability and 
founder of love. 


This opening section, which mixes dactylic (1, 2), iambic (3), 
dochmiac (4, 5, 6), and anapaestic (7-8) lines,20 focuses on 
the emotions felt by the speaker described in a language 
which is strikingly full of prosy words (e.g., Avd50x0¢ 
(“guarantor”), €1BoVAwe (“treacherously”), Akataotaola 
(“instability”)). The complaints lead to a paraklausithyron 
(the song of a locked-out lover) outside the beloved’s house, 
again concentrating on the woman’s emotional state. This 
focus, along with the form of the fragment, has suggested to 
many that this is an example of the payw1dia,21 a variety of 
mime in which the performer would, according to Athenaeus, 
dress as a woman, make rude gestures and play adulterous 
women, brothel-keepers or men going in drunken revels to 
their beloveds (Ath. 14.621c-d). The situation and content of 
such a piece of performance poetry (and the tradition of 
popular mime more broadly) is reflected in poems such a 
Theocritus’ second /dyll, in which the witch Simaetha enacts 
her magical retribution for her abandonment by her lover. 
The differences, however, are key: Theocritus’ poem is in 
hexameters, in literary Doric, and interacts with its literary 
antecedents in a way the Fragmentum Grenfellianum does 
not:22 as Richard Hunter has put it “Idyll 2 is actively 
engaged with its own literary history; the Fragmentum is 


concerned only with the considerable power of its immediate 
performance.”23 Mimes such as the Fragmentum are thus (of 
course) not the only reference-point we have to bear in mind 
when reading poems such as /dyll 2, not least because of the 
existence of a tradition of “literary” mime (visible to us in 
the fragments of Sophron, as well as its Hellenistic reception 
in (e.g.) the Mimiambi of Herodas); nevertheless, the 
existence of such a living performance-tradition is an 
important reminder that Hellenistic poets such as Theocritus, 
and the readers of such poets, were not only encountering 
lyric forms and song-types as texts on papyrus. The gap, 
however, between hearing a paean or a mime in performance 
and encountering a lyric poem as a text must have been 
particularly striking, especially when the transformative 
effects of reading poems classified into genres, collected into 
books, and elucidated by commentaries is taken into 
account.24 


Translation and Imitation 


The stark differences between (reading) texts and 
(experiencing) performances are dealt with in several 
different ways in Hellenistic poetry. The occasions on which 
lyric poems would have been performed (both in the archaic 
or classical periods and in the continuing performance- 
traditions we have identified in the Hellenistic period) can be 
evoked or imitated, as in the case of Callimachus’ hexameter 
Hymn to Apollo. This is one of Callimachus so-called 
“mimetic” hymns (along with the fifth and sixth hymns in the 
collection, to Athena and Demeter respectively),25 in which 
the narrator is a participant at a ritual and gives the reader a 
sense of watching a festival develop (cf. e.g., “And now 
Phoebus must be striking the door with his lovely foot! Do 
you not see?,” H. 2.34). It later emerges that the festival 
concered is the Carneia celebrated at Cyrene (65-83), and 
the hymn inscribes within itself a paean sung by a chorus of 
young men, as one might expect to hear at such an Apollo- 


festival. The narrator first bids a chorus dance and sing 
(“Ready yourselves for singing and dancing, young men,” 8), 
before reacting to the beginning of the song (“The boys 
please me, since the lyre is now not idle,” 16). But the song 
is not simply quoted, since the hymn maintains an ambiguity 
about who the speaker of the rest of the hymn is. It includes 
passages which suggest a scholar-poet rather like the 
Cyrenean Callimachus (such as the exemplum of Niobe in 
lines 20-24 and the mention of “my king” in 26-27) 
alongside others which focus on the chorus (28-—31),26 while 
it remains difficult to pinpoint precisely when the paean itself 
begins.27 Callimachus is developing here effects visible in 
earlier lyric, such as Pindar, in which we find the beginning 
of the song depicted some way into the song itself. 
Particularly revealing is the beginning of Nemean 3, where a 
voice appeals to the Muse to begin a song for Zeus, which 
the voice will share with a waiting chorus: 


Goxe 6’ oVpavod nodAuvepéda xpéovtt, 
BUYATEP, 

66xtpov Uyvov: &yW SE Ketvav tTé viv 
Odp0LC 

AUPAL TE KOLVGOoPOL. (Nem. 3.10-12) 
Begin, daughter, an excellent hymn for the ruler of the 
many-clouded sky. I, for my part, shall share it with the 
voices of those men as well as the lyre. 


This song, however, is the epinician itself, which is already 
under way, and being sung (at its first performance at least), 
by achorus.28 When read as a text, in contrast, such 
statements are in effect “mimetic,” evoking for the reader a 
performance to which the speaker has access and which the 
reader is in a sense “overhearing.’29 A similar effect will 
have been produced by reading passages such as the 
following one from Pindar’s Pythian 5, another poem which 
evokes the Carneia and which forms a particularly important 
reference-point for the Hymn to Apollo:30 


MoAUBUTOV Epavov 

EvOev AvadeEQEVOL, 

AAmoAAov, TEAL, 

Koopvni’, &v daitl oeBilZopev 

Kupavac Adyoxtipévay méoAtv: (Pyth. 
5.77-81) 


From there receiving the meal rich in sacrifices, o Apollo 
Carneius we revere the well-built city of Cyrene at your 
feast. 

€év 6€ mOAnL 

Ofjke teEAeopopinv Enethotov, Hi evi 
TOAAO 

Votatlov nintovotv én’ toxtov, W 
Ava, toatieo.. 

ur) i) Kopvete moAUAALTE .. (AH. 2.77- 
80) 


in the city he founded a yearly rite in which many bulls 
fall for the final time on their haunches, o lord. Hie, Hie 
much-prayed to Carneius ... 


Callimachus can be seen in this way not only to be imitating 
the effects of reading archaic or classical lyric in the 
Hellenistic period such as the highlighting of the gap 
between experiencing a song in performance and receiving it 
as text, but also to be developing particular instances of those 
effects: this employment of a particular model among earlier 
lyric is another pattern visible in the use of lyric poetry in the 
Hellenistic period (see below). 


In /dyll 18 of Theocritus, in contrast, we find a version of 
another lyric song-type, the epithalamium, again in 
hexameters,31 but prefaced by a different sort of encounter 
with an archaic text. The poem appears to depict the 
discovery of a song on the part of a Hellenistic reader or 
scholar. 


"Ev mox’ Goa Xndetar Eavedteixt mde 


MEVEAGOL 

TOPPEVLKOL EGAAOVIA KdOPALC VaKLveov 
EXOLOAL 

MIPOG8E VEOYEAMTHW BAAGLW yOPOV 
ECTAOAVIO, 

666exa tal npfitat méALoc, péyoa xplipo 
Aoxatvily, 

dvixa Tuvéapi6v KatexAaiEato av 
Qyonat dav 

pvootevoac EAévayv O vedtepoc Atpéoc 
uléc. 

Getdov 6’ dopa ntoat €c Ev pédoc 
EVKPOTEOLOAL 

moool meptnAgxtotc, UnO &’ taxe 6Mp’ 
Vuevaiwt. (Theoc. 18.1-8) 


So once, then, in Sparta at tawny-haired Menelaus’ 
palace, girls with blooming hyacinth in their hair set up 
the dance in front of the newly-painted bedroom, the 
leading twelve of the city, the wonder of Laconian 
women, when the younger son of Atreus had closed the 
door on his beloved Helen. They sang, then, all to one 
song, keeping time with their weaving steps, and the 
house rang with the bridal-song. 


The inferential particle dpa (“so,” “then’”’) twice (1, 7) 
implies that it was thus that the Spartan maidens hymned 
Menelaus and Helen on their wedding night, as if the song 
had been discovered by the speaker of the beginning of the 
poem. The epithalamium itself (marked as a choral song 
accompanied by dancing, 3, 7-8) is then quoted in the 
remainder of the poem (9-58). There is therefore a different 
kind of development of the fiction of the song beginning 
which we observed above, one which may develop in 
particular (given the Spartan setting of Jdyll 18) the Spartan 
maiden-songs of Alcman, where we find similar effects, as at 
the beginning of PMGF 3, where a speaker is awaiting the 
song of the chorus (“I want] to hear [maiden] voice singing a 


lovely song [to heaven],” 3—5). This maiden voice is then 
found in the rest of the poem, in which the first-person 
statements are very similar to those found in Aleman PMGF 
1 (including descriptions of female members of the 
chorus).32 In Theocritus, however, the gap between the 
opening speaker and the choral song “proper” is much 
greater. The speaker of the introductory section is a 
Hellenistic voice encountering an apparently archaic chorus 
presenting a very Spartan perspective on Helen (which 
assures Menelaus that she will be his bride for all the years to 
come, lines 14—15), very different from Helen’s conventional 
future in Greek literature,33 and the poem exploits this 
difference in perspectives on the part of internal chorus and 
Hellenistic readership. It is tempting to see /dyll 18 as 
capturing something of the experience not only of reading 
earlier lyric, but also of cataloging and editing it, with the 
differences between its original contexts and the Hellenistic 
present therefore underlined. 


Both /dyll 18 and the Hymn to Apollo form instances of the 
widespread Hellenistic translation of lyric forms into the 
“recitative” meters of the hexameter or elegiac couplet.34 A 
different response to earlier lyric, however, is represented by 
the use of lyric meters themselves, employed not in complex 
triads but rather in stichic or epodic form.35 A good example 
are the four so-called “lyric” poems of Callimachus (frr. 
226-229 Pf.), which Pfeiffer separated off from the thirteen 
Tambi on the basis that the Suda mentions that Callimachus 
composed “melic songs” (uéAn).36 Three are stichic: frr. 226 
(phalaecean hendecasyllables), 228 (archebuleans), 229 
(catalectic choriambic pentameters); one epodic: 227 (the so- 
called “fourteen syllable Euripidean,” combining iambic 
dimeters with ithyphallics). Some (perhaps all) of these 
meters were found among the archaic and classical lyric 
poets: the first-century ad Roman poet and metrician Caesius 
Bassus attributes the phalaecean to Sappho (6.258.15 Keil), 
while the archebulean is found in Stesichorus (301 Finglass = 


PMGF 244) and Ibycus (PMGF 283). The latter two 
fragments are too brief to confirm strophic use, but this is 
very likely: the archebulean is used in this way when it 
appears in choral lyric odes in tragedy (e.g., Eur. Heracl. 
356) or comedy (e.g., Aristoph. Thesm. 1158). Its stichic use 
in Callimachus will therefore have been a departure from 
these earlier lyric models.37 Whatever the precise 
relationship between Callimachus’ “lyrics” and his Jambi,38 
the employment of stichic or epodic meters is an assimilation 
of lyric poetry with iambus, since there we do find stichic 
meters, such as the stichic choliamb or scazon employed by 
Hipponax in the Archaic period and also taken up by 
Callimachus Ulambi 1-4, 13), Herodas and Phoenix of 
Colophon.39 


In the poems themselves we find similar effects to those we 
have observed in the poems above. Fr. 227, for example, is 
“mimetic” in a manner reminiscent of the Hymn to Apollo:40 
the opening (Eveot’ ArtOAkwv 161 YopHt- THS AbpNs oKobw, 
“Apollo is one of the chorus: I hear the lyre,” 1) puts the 
speaker at a festival, at which he reports the gods whose 
presence he feels (not only Apollo but also the Erotes and 
Aphrodite in the next line). This poem is (according to the 
Diegesis) a drinking song for the Dioscuri and Helen (the 
former are addressed in the remains of line 8). Fr. 228, which 
laments the death of Arsinoe, the wife and sister of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, also begins with an evocation of divine 
performance, on which the speaking voice depends to be able 
to sing: AYéTw Odc — ov yap Eyw St1xa TVS’ Oetderv | ... 
T]pomtodeiv ATOAA wv | ...]ke.v Suvaipav (“Let the god lead: 
without them to sing [I am unable] ... Apollo to go in front 
... [could”). The assimilation of the performance of the song 
to a divine one recalls the description of the lyre of Apollo 
and the Muses leading the song and dance at the beginning of 
Pindar’s first Pythian, in which the choral performance of the 
epinician itself echoes the divine performance it describes, an 
effect which becomes doubly “mimetic” (of both the divine 


performance described and the ode’s original choral 
performance) when the poem is reperformed by a soloist (or 
when it is is read).41 More generally fr. 228 reproduces a 
lyric song-type and situation, the threnos (mourning song), 
using a dialect with a distinct Doric coloring, reminiscent of 
the choral lyrics of tragedy,42 but in a stichic meter. It may 
be nonetheless that it was designed for a type of 
performance, as Acosta-Hughes and Stephens have recently 
suggested,43 but this performance is likely to have been 
strikingly different both from its lyric forebears and the 
performance it itself evokes. Alongside the engagement with 
lyric we can observe an interaction with Homer, since the 
poem clearly develops the scene in //iad 22 in which 
Andromache learns about the death of Hector in its 
description of Philotera, Arsinoe’s already deified sister, 
discovering her sibling’s death.44 


Stichic or epodic use of lyric meters in the Hellenistic period 
is by no means confined to fr. 226—229 of Callimachus: as 
well as (for example) the stichic cretic paeans of Limenius 
and Athenaeus,45 there are several epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology attributed to a number of poets (including 
Callimachus and Theocritus) in a variety of such meters,46 
while Theocritus develops the Aeolic poetry of Sappho and 
Alcaeus in four poems using stichic lyric meters, [dylls 28- 
31.47 Three of these four poems employ the “greater 
asclepiad,” 28, 30, and 31 (though the last is very mutilated). 
This meter is known from “book 3” of Sappho (that is, in the 
Hellenistic edition of her poems) and from Alcaeus, e.g., fr. 
346 Campbell. /dyll 29 is in the “Sapphic fourteen-syllable” 
found in Sappho “book 2” (so Hephaestion 23.15 Consbruch) 
and exemplified by poems such as Sappho fr. 44 Campbell.48 
It is also attested in Alcaeus, e.g., fr. 141 Campbell. All are 
in Aeolic dialect.49 Their interaction with the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus is complex: /dyll 29 begins, for example 
with a quotation from an Alcaic poem (oivoc, W pire mall, 
Kal GAd0ea, “wine, dear boy, and truth,” fr. 366 Campbell): 


Olvoc, W otdAe nol, A€vetat, Kal 
GvAGGEa (Theoc. 29.1) 

“Wine, dear boy, and truth,” so the 
saying goes. 


This quotation of a piece of lyric proverbial wisdom is, in 
common with several other similar sentiments contained in 
the poem (23-24, 27-28, 28-29, 29-30), directed to an erotic 
purpose in attempting to persuade his beloved to yield to him 
(kMtav pEv ov ANIC, HaKdpeoorv loav Cyw | Auépay, “and 
when you’re willing, I spend a day like the gods,” 7—8),50 
which may be a transformation of the original Alcaic 
quotation, though its lack of context makes certainty 
impossible.51 Alongside this imitation (and possible 
transformation) of the content of Theocritus’ Aeolic 
predecessors we also find an echo of their form. In a careful 
study of the use of enjambement in /dyll 29, Lucia Prauscello 
has demonstrated that all such enjambements take place at 
the end of the odd-numbered lines, never the even-numbered 
ones, so that there seems to be a clear observation of pairs of 
lines as self-contained stanzas.52 Prauscello argues that this 
extends the existing pattern of distichic arrangement found in 
Sappho and Alcaeus when employing meters such as the 
greater asclepiad or Sapphic fourteen-syllable (cf. 
Hephaestion 59.7—10 Consbruch),53 by avoiding 
enjambements across stanza boundaries, even those these 
were clearly employed in poems such as fr. 44. In Sappho 
and Alcaeus, however, the basic distichic pattern would have 
been clear in performance and underlined by the poem’s 
accompanying music: Prauscello persuasively suggests that 
Theocritus avoids enjambement between distichs in order to 
recreate the distichic pattern in his Aeolic models without 
music.54 


Other stanzaic “effects” can be discerned in literary 
Hellenistic poetry, as in the arrangement of the bridal song 
within /dyll 18 (9-58) into five groups of ten lines each 
suggested by Richard Hunter.55 Here too the imitation of 


earlier stanzaic lyric in a stichic poem underlines the distance 
between the poems and performance contexts of earlier lyric 
and the Hellenistic poets, as well as their particular responses 
to that distance. A similar effect is achieved through the 
dramatization of an encounter with an ancient poem and the 
juxtaposition of Hellenistic and Archaic Spartan view of 
Helen which we have examined above. 


Scholarship and Commemoration 


The different conditions between the lyric poetry of the past 
and that of the Hellenistic present would have been 
particularly clear for Hellenistic scholars working on the 
earlier poems. Some of these scholars, such as Callimachus, 
were poets in their own right and their poetry reflects their 
scholarship on earlier poets, but it is also important to 
emphasize that their work in classifying, editing, and 
commenting on earlier lyric itself transformed the experience 
of reading the lyric poets of archaic and classical Greece for 
readers at large. The scholarship on earlier lyric included the 
classification and organization of the poems of poets into 
genres or groups, often called “eidography.”56 In the case of 
Pindar, for example, the groups into which the standard 
Alexandrian edition was organized were genres (such as 
paeans or epinicians), though those groups might take up 
more than one book (as in the case of the epinicians, whose 
four books have survived). The books of epinicians are 
grouped of course by the place where the victory was won, 
but within the books of epinicians there are further ordering 
principles to be observed: equestrian events take precedence 
over other types (so that Olympians 1-6 all celebrate 
victories in the horse race, chariot race or mule race), as do 
victors with more than one ode over those with only one, 
while the more important the victor the earlier he will be 
placed.57 The division of Pindar into different books is 
attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (mid-third into 
second century BC) by two Lives of Pindar,58 but there is 


evidence of eidographic work by earlier scholars, notably 
Callimachus, who is said to have classified Pythian 2 as a 
“Nemean,’’59 probably expressing the view that it celebrated 
a victory outside the crown games and as such should be 
placed at the end of the Nemeans among the “miscellaneous” 
odes such as Nemeans 9 (for a victory at Sicyon) and 10 (for 
a victory at Argos).60 Callimachus’ classificatory work 
probably took place in the context of his Pinakes (described 
by the Suda as “Registers (Mivaxec) of those outstanding in 
every field of learning, and what they wrote, in 120 books”), 
rather than in the form of an edition of Pindar, but it seems 
likely that his work made a substantial contribution to the 
arrangement of the Alexandrian texts of the lyric poets.61 


The patterns of arrangement for other lyric poets varied, 
probably driven in large part by practical considerations such 
as the number of surviving poems of a particular type and the 
space afforded by the standard papyrus-roll. We can see 
generic division in the nine books of Bacchylides, for 
example, for whom there was only one book of epinicians, 
though the principles of ordering and organization within that 
book appears to be different from those employed in 
Pindar.62 Generic grouping could be combined with other 
principles, as in the books of Sappho, where the eighth 
(epithalamia) is a generic group, but the others appear to 
have been divided according to meter (and perhaps arranged 
alphabetically within these books).63 


Aristophanes of Byzantium is also associated, especially for 
Pindar,64 with another important scholarly development, one 
which will in turn have had a profound effect on the 
experience of reading lyric poetry: the arrangement of lyric 
texts into cola or short metrical units, replacing the earlier 
presentation of such texts as prose (a good example of the 
latter presentation is the papyrus of Timotheus, P. Berol. 
9875: see Sampson (Chapter 7) in this volume fig. 17). The 
consequences of this for readers are in one sense obvious, 
since such texts will have made clear the metrical structures 


and patterns in a way obscured by those presenting poems as 
prose, underlining the difference between prose and verse, 
but also highlighting those poems in the same or similar 
meters or metrical schemes. The colometry of such texts is 
one part of a wider editorial machinery affecting the 
presentation of texts to readers, including critical signs 
marking the ends of poems or the ends of stanzas within 
those poems, which lines were athetized by the editor, and so 
forth.65 As Tom Phillips has convincingly shown with 
reference to Pindar, reading texts with such critical 
annotations, and alongside explanatory comments or glosses 
and information on the date of the ode or the individuals 
mentioned, collected into rolls with other texts judged 
importantly similar in some respect, would have been very 
different from listening to a performance of a poem or 
reading it without such contextual information.66 For the 
Hellenistic poets, one result of Hellenistic scholarship on 
archaic and classical poetry was the realization of the 
possibilities of books as significant units themselves affecting 
how the poems they contained were read and understood: the 
classification and organization of lyric (and other) texts in the 
Hellenistic period must be related to the experiments in the 
use of the poetry-book as a meaningful entity by Hellenistic 
poets such as Callimachus.67 More broadly, the process of 
classification must also have led to a greater awareness of 
varieties and types of poem (“‘genres’’), and the differences 
between these different genres, since differences of form and 
content (rather than principally occasion) now largely 
determined the classification of individual poems into 
particular genres.68 


Nevertheless, it would be too simplistic to conclude that such 
heightened awareness of genres and generic differences 
through contact with the poetry of the past as readers and 
scholars leads straightforwardly to what is often 
characterized as a typically Hellenistic “crossing of genres” 
(Kreuzung der Gattungen),69 since the possibilities for 


generic combination and innovation are already being 
explored before the Hellenistic period, as can be seen, for 
example, in the fourth-century hexameter Distaff of Erinna, 
which has clear affinities with the lyric threnos and with 
elegy,70 and Simonides’ fifth-century Plataea elegy which 
encompasses both rhapsodic hymns such as the Homeric 
Hymns and martial epic in an elegiac poem.71 These 
precedents are important since they are a reminder that 
genres before the Hellenistic period were not separate, 
“pure” species to be bred together at random:72 we need to 
avoid too simplistic a notion of generic “experimentation” in 
which Hellenistic poets combine previously distant genres 
willy-nilly in a feast of disruptive and chaotic generic 
hybridization. Rather, as we have already observed above, 
we can discern some significant patterns in the generic 
“combination” of the Hellenistic poets, such as the 
“translation” of lyric song-types into the recitative meters of 
the hexameter and the elegiac couplet. In some cases there is 
a clear existing precedent for such translation, as in the case 
of Callimachus’ elegiac epinicians (the Victoria Berenices, 
frr. 54-60) Harder and the Victoria Sosibii, fr. 384 Pf.),73 
where victory-epigrams in elegiac couplets were an 
alternative mode of celebration to the lyric epinician ode as 
early as the sixth century BC.74 Such epigrams do not simply 
provide the form of the Callimachean epinician, since 
Callimachus can be seen to be employing some striking 
features of such epigrams, as when he transfers in the 
Victoria Sosibii the catalog of earlier victories, well-known 
from Pindar, to the voice of the victor himself.75 This never 
occurs in Pindar or Bacchylides, but in victory epigrams the 
speakers regularly include the victor or his statue (e.g., 
Epigr. 34, 35, 36, 50, 68, 70 Ebert).76 Pindar, nevertheless, 
also provides a strong model in the poem.77 Sosibius echoes 
in particular Nemean 10.35-6 in referring to Athenian 
victories by means of the jars awarded (fr. 384.35-6 Pf.), 
which is combined with a reference to the victory-song of 
Archilochus: “for the chorus leading a revel-band to Glauce’s 


temple to sing sweetly the victory-refrain of Archilochus” 
(37-39), which echoes the opening of Olympian 9: “The 
song of Archilochus sounding out at Olympus, swelling three 
times” (1—2).78 Pindar is likewise prominent as a primary 
reference-point in the Victoria Berenices, which begins with 
a focus on the /audator, as often in Pindar, and with the 
notion of his “owing” a song, which is also familiar from 
Pindar:79 (“To Zeus and to Nemea I owe a gift of thanks,” fr. 
54.1 Harder). 


This use of a clear archaic or classical figurehead as a 
primary reference-point (alongside the shifts also taking 
place) is clearer still in Callimachus’ Jambi, where the model 
is explicitly Hipponax, in whose voice the Jambi begin 
(“Listen to Hipponax!,” fr. 191.1 Pf.), and which takes up in 
the first four poems the stichic scazon employed by 
Hipponax. Nevertheless, as with Callimachus’ epinicians, the 
existence of such a figurehead does not determine the 
character of the Hellenistic collection: the difference from the 
archaic Hipponax is advertised immediately: famously, 
Callimachus’ Hipponax no longer sings “the battle with 
Bupalus” (fr. 191.3-4 Pf.), and the collection makes a 
marked move away from iambic abuse (e.g., in the 
celebratory poems Jamb. 8 and 12): see further Lennartz 
(Chapter 14) in this volume.80 All the same, the pattern of 
using such important forerunners as reference-points 
(implicit or explicit) in defining the character of one’s poems 
is a widespread one in Hellenistic poetry. Hipponax is 
apparently employed in this way by Herodas (see especially 
Mimiamb. 8),81 while Pindar is key to Theocritus’ re-writing 
(and expansion) of his Nemean | in Idyll 24;82 we have 
examined above the relationship of Sappho and Alcaeus to 
Idylls 28-31. This is not to suggest, of course, that this kind 
of interaction is the only possible mode in Hellenistic 
engagement with the lyric poets of the archaic and classical 
periods: the presence of such figures as Sappho or Simonides 
in a range of texts,83 including the Argonautica, is 


sometimes hard to detect because of the paucity of their 
surviving fragments, but it is nevertheless pervasive, albeit in 
a more diffuse manner than the employment of clear 
figureheads. 


This use of figureheads should also be seen in the light of 
other Hellenistic responses to the lyric poets of the past. 
These may take the form of physical monuments (e.g., the 
Archilocheion on Paros, a temple built or renovated in the 
third century BC on the island of the poet’s birth and focused 
on the cult of Archilochus).84 We also find poetic analogues 
for this kind of memorializing, such as the “Tomb of 
Simonides” in Aetia fr. 64 Pf., where Simonides himself 
describes the destruction of his tomb at Acragas on Sicily 
(lines 1-2), developing his own poetic condemnation of the 
impermanence of monuments (cf. PMG 581 to Cleobulus), 
and simultaneously replacing and outdoing his vanished 
tomb.85 Related to the same impulse are Hellenistic literary 
epitaphs for Archaic and Classical poets, which in turn reflect 
the processes of classification, organization, and editing we 
examined above, since they reflect the process of canon- 
formation, that is the selection of those poets outstanding in 
their particular domain of poetry and therefore selected for 
particular scholarly attention.86 The lyric poets of the Greek 
past become nine, a number matching the Muses (cf. the 
reference to Alcman as “one included in the nine, the Muses’ 
number” at AP 7.18.4, by Antipater of Thessalonica), as can 
be seen most explicitly at AP 9.184 and 9.571, where the 
nine are named, with both lists headed by Pindar (a position 
he retained: cf. Quint. Jnst. 10.1.61).87 The characterizations 
of the nine in those canon-epigrams (e.g., the description of 
Stesichorus as “having drawn off in your labours the 
Homeric stream (OunpikOv ... PeOua),” AP 9.184.3-4) 
reflect a wider pattern of attempting to “encapsulate” a 
particular poet visible in Hellenistic literary epitaphs, where 
a concise description endeavors to capture the essence of a 
poet’s work.88 Stesichorus, as in AP 9.184, is particularly 


associated with Homer, as at AP 7.75 (Antipater of 
Thessalonica), as the place “where the spirit that before was 
Homer’s made its home a second time” (3—4),89 while in AP 
7.27 (Antipater of Sidon) Anacreon is imagined as singing 
while gazing at figures from his poems, such as Smerdies (cf. 
e.g., PMG 366, 402). Such epitaphs are designed, of course, 
to commemorate and preserve, but they are also one strategy 
for controlling and limiting the inheritance from the lyric 
poets of archaic and classical Greece,90 because the brief 
characterizations of the poets and their work which are found 
in the epitaphs inevitably simplify and distort. Nevertheless, 
they remain a valuable indication of the kind of assumptions 
and expectations about the content and character of earlier 
lyric which some Hellenistic readers at least will have 
brought to the lyric texts curated by the Hellenistic scholars, 
and therefore also provide an insight into the readerly 
perspectives on the lyric poets with which the Hellenistic 
poets will have had to negotiate when engaging with their 
own reception of Pindar, Sappho, and the rest.91 


The Hellenistic period also produced epitaphs for Orpheus, 
the lyric poet of myth with whom we began. One such is AP 
7.9 by Damagetus (third century BC):92 


A tomb on the Thracian approaches of Olympus holds 
Orpheus, son of the Muse Calliope, whom the oaks did 
not disobey, with whom the soul-less rocks followed, and 
the tribes of beasts which live in the woods. Once he 
discovered the mystery-rites of Bacchus, and made the 
line which fits with the heroic foot, and he bewitched with 
his lyre the grievous thought and the unenchantable heart 
of cruel Clymenus. 


This too is an act of commemoration, but also points to the 
multifaceted engagement with lyric poetry in the Hellenistic 
period. Orpheus is a lyric poet able to charm even Hades 
with his song (7-8), but his description here clearly echoes 
his characterization in an epic poem, Apollonius’ 


Argonautica, where his birth from Calliope and his charming 
of rocks and trees are both detailed in the Catalogue of 
Argonauts (A. R. 1.26—-31). Ina move which serves to 
remind us of the importance of the Hellenistic transformation 
of earlier lyric through its reception in different meters, 
Orpheus also made into the originator of the elegiac couplet, 
the meter of the epitaph itself. This turns Orpheus into the 
forerunner of Damagetus, but also associates the elegiac 
couplet strongly with lyric: lyric’s mythical representative is 
the inventor of the form which enables his own 
commemoration (and the commemoration of many other 
aspects of earlier lyric poetry in the Hellenistic period). It is 
tempting to see here an analogy both with the creation of 
lyric poetry-books preserving the poets of the past and also 
with the multiple and multi-layered Hellenistic responses to 
this poetry. 


FURTHER READING 


In general on the presence of archaic lyric in literary 
Hellenistic poetry, see Barbantani 2009, Acosta-Hughes 
2010 and the various articles in the 2017 Trends in Classics 
volume (9.2) on “Hellenistic Lyricism.” On the shifts in 
reception-conditions for lyric between the archaic and 
Hellenistic periods and their consequences, see Bing 1988b: 
10-49, 1993a: 190-194, 2000, Phillips 2016; Cameron 1995 
(e.g., 47-53) argues forcefully for the continuing importance 
of performance for Hellenistic poetry. For the classification 
and editing of earlier lyric in the Hellenistic period see 
Rutherford 2001: 152-162, Lowe 2007, Phillips 2016: ch. 1. 


For an analysis of the presence of archaic and classical 
narrative in the Hellenistic poets, see Morrison 2007a. On 
Callimachus’ elegiac epicians see Fuhrer 1992, 1993, 
Barbantani 2012, on Theocritus’ reception of lyric Hunter 
1996, Prauscello 2006: ch. 3. For the Fragmentum 
Grenfellianum see Esposito 2005, Héschele 2017a; for 


Hellenistic inscribed paeans Fantuzzi 2010, LeVen 2014: ch. 
7. On the “canon” of lyric poets see Barbantani 1993, 
Gutzwiller 2017, Hadjimichael 2019. 
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SECTION 4 


RECEPTIONS 


CHAPTER 28 
Greek lambic and Lyric in Horace 


Andreas T. Zanker 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 BC) described himself the 
principal channel through which the iambic of Archilochus 
and the lyric of Alcaeus flowed into Rome; yet Horace’s 
reception of these archaic forerunners was not a simple one. 
Ever since Wilhelm Kroll’s celebrated essay “The Crossing 
of the Genres” (“Die Kreuzung der Gattungen,” 1924), the 
Augustan poet has been viewed as one of the key figures in 
the Hellenistic/Roman dissolution of the boundaries between 
the archaic Greek poetic categories. Moreover, scholars have 
long noted Horace’s constant splicing of Greek and Roman 
landscapes, ideas, and language—a feature that the biformis 
vates (“double-formed bard”) himself draws attention to via 
bilingual adjective-noun combinations (in which one member 
is of Greek origin, the other Latin) such as lyricis vatibus 
(“lyric poets” Ode 1.1.35), Graiae... Camenae (“Greek 
Camena” Ode 2.16.38), and Romanae... lyrae (“Roman lyre” 
Ode 4.3.23).1 In addition, it has long been established that 
Horace’s use of early Greek iambic and lyric is tempered by 
Callimachean aesthetic emphases—these poems do not 
simply bypass the Hellenistic age and return to the 
unadulterated source of archaic poetry, but mix the early 
influences with contemporary poetic concerns and embed 
them within a transfigured Roman context.2 In what follows, 
I shall briefly introduce two key passages and then discuss (I) 
Horace’s appropriation and standardization of Greek meters 
(readers may wish to skip this section if it is not immediately 
relevant to their interests), (II) his allusions to iambic/lyric 
ideas and imagery, and (IIT) how the Augustan poet blended 
and fused his disparate influences within his poetry. 


Horace’s most important statement on his relationship to his 
iambic and lyric forerunners comes in Epistle 1.19, where he 
attacks the “servile herd” of poetic imitators; unlike them, 
Horace walked a hitherto untrodden path in his importation 
of Greek models to Rome: 


Parios ego primus iambos 

ostendi Latio, numeros animosque 
secutus 

Archilochi, non res et agentia verba 
Lycamben. 

ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus 
ornes, 

quod timui mutare modos et carminis 
artem: 

temperat Archilochi musam pede 
mascula Sappho, 

temperat Alcaeus, sed rebus et 
ordine dispar, 

nec socerum quaerit, quem versibus 
oblinat atris, 

nec sponsae laqueum famoso carmine 
nectit. 

hunc ego, non alio dictum prius ore, 
Latinus 

vulgavi fidicen. 


I was the first to show Parian lampoons to Latium, 
following the meters and spirit of Archilochus, but not the 
subject matter and the words that drove on Lycambes. 
And in case you should decorate me with lesser fronds 
because I feared to adjust the rhythms and art of song, 
masculine Sappho tempers the muse of Archilochus with 
her meter, as does Alcaeus, albeit different in subject 
matter and ordering: neither does he seek a father-in-law 
whom he might smear with black verses, nor does he 
weave a noose for his betrothed by means of a notorious 
poem. I, a Latin player of the lyre, made him well known, 


who had previously not been mentioned by another’s 
mouth. 


(Horace, Epistle 1.19.23-33) 3 


The passage is heavily debated (its vagueness has infuriated 
critics for centuries), but it is reasonably clear that Horace (1) 
sees himself as the first to import Archilochian iambic to 
Italy: by iambus he does not mean the meter alone (i.e., - —, 
used by Plautus and Terence) but the genre of “blame 
poetry.”4 It also seems to be the case that he (2) is here 
stating that he was the first to import Alcaeus to Italy (if 
Alcaeus is the antecedent of hunc).5 The sense of the lines 
concerning the “tempering” qualities of Sappho and Alcaeus 
is lamentably unclear;6 the translation above follows the 
apparent word order and suggests that Sappho and Alcaeus 
brought Archilochus’ blame poetry into their own meters,7 
but it should be noted that this seems to go against Horace’s 
apparent point (i.e., that other important poets had used 
Archilochus’ meter), and that a standard interpretation of line 
28, which goes back to Bentley, adopts the conceptual order 
mascula Sappho musam temperat pede Archilochi 
(“masculine Sappho moderates her poetry with the foot of 
Archilochus’’).8 On this alternative reading, Horace defuses 
the charge of unoriginality (that he did not change the meters 
of Archilochus) by offering the examples of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, who themselves used Archilochian metrical 
arrangements: these poets are not faulted for their retention 
of Archilochus’ measures, so nor should he be. 


Archilochus (in the Epodes) and Alcaeus (in the Odes) were 
indeed Horace’s primary inspirations, but Horace saw 
himself as belonging to a broader group of archaic poets. In 
boasting of his power to offer immortality through song in 
his final book of Odes, he says the following: 


non, si priores Maeonius tenet 
sedes Homerus, Pindaricae latent 
Ceaeque et Alcaei minaces 


Stesichorique graves Camenae, 


nec, siquid olim lusit Anacreon, 
delevit aetas; spirat adhuc amor 
vivuntque conmissi calores 
Aeoliae fidibus puellae. 


Even if Maeonian Homer holds premier position, the 
Camenae of Pindar do not hide, nor do the Cean ones [i.e., 
those of Simonides], nor the threatening [i.e., fractious] 
ones of Alcaeus, nor the weighty ones of Stesichorus. Nor 
has time destroyed whatever Anacreon played long ago; 
love still breathes and heat still lives, entrusted to the lyre 
of the Aeolian girl [1.e., Sappho]. 


(Ode 4.9.5-12) 


Even if they cannot match Homer, lyric poets, such as 
Horace himself, can gain glory for themselves and glorify 
others. An interest in this broader group of lyric poets can be 
found elsewhere: in the first ode of his first collection (Ode 
1.1.35—36), Horace famously expresses the wish to be 
incorporated into the nine canonical Archaic poets in the 
scrinium (“papyrus case”) of Maecenas.9 Moreover, Lowrie 
has suggested that a second set of “Parade Odes,” ordered by 
their association with a given lyric poet rather than by meter, 
can be found in the series comprised of Ode 1.12—18: Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Stesichorus, and Anacreon receive honorable 
mention here besides Sappho and Alcaeus.10 It is important 
to remember that Horace most likely had access to complete 
editions of these poets either in his own collection or later on 
in the library of Pollio (constructed after Actium): whereas 
we only have fragments of much of early Greek lyric, Horace 
would have been able to survey the tradition panoptically 
through the organized collections of Hellenistic scholarship. 


| Horace’s Use and Adjustment of Greek 
Meters 


The early commentators listed nineteen different metrical 
systems used in Horace’s iambic and lyric poetry.11 The 
Epodes got their name from the verse “attached” to a 
preceding verse (adjective from €zi + W101, i.e., “an attached 
[verse]”’); the term came to be applied to entire poems 
composed in this fashion. The first ten poems of Horace’s 
Epodes are all composed in the same meter—a pairing of 
iambic trimeter and dimeter—well represented in 
Archilochus (frr. 172—181 W) and also found in Hipponax 
(fr. 118 W). The remaining six meters used in the book of 
Epodes are likewise attested in Archilochus (save for two, 
whose absence in Archilochus may just be due to chance). In 
general, it appears that Horace followed Archilochus’ usage 
relatively closely.12 Notable is Horace’s decision not to 
employ Hipponax’ invention, the choliamb (“limping 
iamb’’); this has been used to argue that Horace thereby 
dissociates his Epodes from Callimachus’ Jambi, which had 
made prominent use of the limping iambs of Hipponax. 13 


Be this as it may, scholars have found self-conscious generic 
experimentation in Horace’s epodic meters—Epode 11, 
which displays a number of features in common with Roman 
love elegy (e.g., affliction by love, camping outside the door 
of the beloved, etc.), is set in a meter whose second line 
starts in the same way as the pentameter that follows the 
hexameter line in the elegiac couplet (i.e., — v ~/- ~ ~/-) 
before returning to iambs; one might argue that the meter of 
the poem represents a fusion that mirrors its subject matter 
(Roman love elegy and iambic): 14 


Petti, nihil me sicut antea iuvat 

—- Vv vue FT YOY KT KH ewe UTS 

scribere versiculos amore percussum 
gravi. 


Pettius, it doesn’t help me in the way it did before to write 
little poems, stricken by a serious passion as I am... 
(Epode 11.1-2). 


Likewise, the apparently serious Epode 16, in which the 
speaker enjoins his countrymen to abandon Rome and make 
for the beatae insulae (“blessed islands’), has pure dactylic 
hexameters as the initial lines but iambic trimeters following; 
Morgan argues that the poem’s ironic nature is enhanced 
through this conflation.15 


Let us now turn to the Odes. In spite of his claims to 
originality in Ode 3.30.13—14, Horace was not in fact the first 
Roman to write in lyric meters. Catullus, for example, had 
used the Sapphic stanza, the so-called second Asclepiad, and, 
most prominently, the Phalaecian hendecasyllable some 20 
years earlier.16 Horace was, however, responsible for a 
“standardization” of these meters: when it came to the 
Sapphic stanza, for instance, in Sappho, Alcaeus, and 
Catullus the fourth syllable of the first three lines could be 
short, whereas in Horace it is invariably long. Thus we have: 


Pre-Horatian Sapphic stanza: 


n,n 
ee , a 4 
7~=s 7 KK Tee Te 7 XK 
—-— vv 7 X 


Horatian Sapphic stanza: 


—- uv - 7- vy v x 


The Alcaic stanza also shows a tendency toward 
simplification and regimentation in Horace’s Odes: the fifth 
syllable of the first three lines could be short in Alcaeus, but 
in Horace it is always long. The Augustan poet moreover 
prefers to make the first syllable of these lines (either long or 
short in Alcaeus) long.17 Finally, Horace’s employment of 
the Asclepiadic meters was more stable than that of his 
predecessors; the opening of these lines had, but for one or 
two possible exceptions, a stable spondaic base in Horace, 


whereas there had been flexibility at the beginning of the line 
in the pre-Horatian lyricists. The reason for this 
standardization across metrical patterns is unclear, although 
the high proportion of metrically long syllables in the Latin 
language in comparison with Greek is one possible 
motivation (although Catullus had not made the change).18 


I have mentioned the metrical uniformity in the first ten 
poems of the Epodes: Horace there appears to be 
emphasizing his mastery of the trimeter-dimeter epodic form 
before branching out into other meters. In the first book of 
Odes, by contrast, Horace foregrounds the variety of his lyric 
meters: each of the first nine poems of the book is composed 
in a different form (the “Parade Odes’’).19 In the second 
book, Horace appears to show his skill with two meters: the 
first eleven poems alternate between Alcaic and Sapphic 
stanzas, and all of the odd-numbered poems in the book are 
in fact in the former meter. By contrast, Ode 3.1—-6 are 
grouped by a single meter—all six poems are in Alcaic 
stanzas (the “Roman Odes’’), which indeed is Horace’s meter 
of choice in the Odes (he employs the Alcaic stanza in more 
than a third of the poems). This grouping of poems by 
metrical criteria at the beginning of each book of poetry 
appears to have Hellenistic pedigree: the first four poems of 
Callimachus’ collection of Jambi are in limping iambs 
(choliambs: see Lennartz (Chapter 14) in this volume). 


ll lambic and Lyric Elements in Horace 


In his Art of Poetry, Horace notes that the iambus is 
particularly appropriate to anger, likening it to a weapon.20 
Anger is indeed a notable theme throughout the Epodes, 
several of which are strikingly out of keeping with the 
remainder of Horace’s output; it is tempting to see the poet’s 
sexual aggressiveness in these poems in particular as 
motivated by his self-alignment with the conventions of the 
generic prototype (i.e., Archilochus). For example, Epode 8, 


one of the most obscene poems in the Latin language, is 
reminiscent of Archilochus’ attacks (compare the abuse of 
the unnamed woman in Archilochus fr. 188 W); and the 
generic affiliations are unmistakable in Epode 6: 


Cave cave, namque in malos 
asperrimus 

parata tollo cornua, 

qualis Lycambae spretus infido gener 

aut acer hostis Bupalo. 

an si quis atro dente me petiverit, 

inultus ut flebo puer? 


Beware, beware: for most bitterly I raise up ready horns 
against the wicked, just like the spurned son-in-law 
[Archilochus] did to unfaithful Lycambes, or the fierce 
enemy [Hipponax] to Bupalus. If anyone will have 
attacked me with a black tooth, will I cry unavenged like a 
boy? 


(Epode 6.11-16) 


The references to Lycambes and Bupalus, the traditional 
enemies of the iambic poets Archilochus and Hipponax, 
together with the iambic meter clearly mark Horace’s 
inspiration. Nevertheless, the Epodes are broad in tone and 
subject matter—a feature of Archilochus’ own poetry (see 
Lennartz (Chapter 14) in this volume). Besides “blame 
poetry,” we find political addresses (7 and 16),21 apparent 
political allegories (13),22 poems that concern the puzzling 
witch Canidia (5 and 17),23 and amatory poems that border 
on the elegiac in tone (11). In contrast to Archilochus, 
however, the anger of Horace’s Epodes is frequently 
powerless—Epode | is mawkish in its concern for Horace’s 
patron Maecenas, whereas Epode 3 is a mock threat directed 
at Maecenas that centers anticlimactically on the dangers of 
garlic; even in the powerful Epode 7 the speaker is unable to 
elicit a response from the Roman citizens who surround 
him.24 In Epode 10, the speaker appears to be 


uncompromising and following the archaic iambists, yet the 
target of Horace’s attack seems to be simply a bad poet.25 
One is tempted to see Horace’s exclamation in Epode 15, 
directed at a woman who has spurned him, that he will not 
put up with such behavior siquid in Flacco viri est (“if there 
is anything manly in Flaccus” Epode 15.12—13), or the 
phrase imbellis ac firmus parum (“unwarlike and not very 
firm” Epode 1.16), which some scholars see as punning on 
the name “Flaccus” (“floppy,” generally relating to 
“drooping” ears), as emblematic of the book in general.26 


The Odes apparently break from the iambic influence of 
Archilochus; as Horace states in Ode 1.16.25—26, anger and 
iambic were things of his youth and are unbecoming to his 
advancing age.27 Horace also defines his lyric poetry against 
the dirge-like elegies of Simonides, deemed inappropriate to 
lighter poetry at Ode 2.1.37—40, “do not go over again the 
rites of Cean dirge.”28 Alcaeus and (to a lesser extent) 
Sappho are, true to Epistle 1.19, the major influences in this 
collection; indeed, in Ode 2.13 we are even permitted a 
glimpse of the two poets in Hades (the poem describes how 
Horace almost joined them after being struck by a falling 
branch on his property): 


quam paene furvae regna Proserpinae 
et iudicantem vidimus Aeacum 
sedesque discretas piorum et 
Aeoliis fidibus querentem 


Sappho puellis de popularibus, 
et te sonantem plenius aureo 
Alcaee, plectro dura navis, 
dura fugae mala, dura belli. 


utrumque sacro digna silentio 
mirantur umbrae dicere, sed magis 
pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

densum umeris bibit aure volgus. 


How nearly I saw the kingdom of black Proserpina and 
Aeacus in judgment, and the separate resting place of the 
upstanding, and Sappho complaining of the local girls on 
an Aeolian lyre, and you playing more fully, Alcaeus, 
with your golden plectrum, about the woes of the ship, 
about the harsh woes of flight, about the woes of war. The 
wraiths wonder at both, as they sing things worthy of 
sacred silence, but the throng, tightly-packed shoulder to 
shoulder, drink in the battles and expelled tyrants more 
with their ear. 


(Ode 2.13.21-32) 


In a poem composed in Alcaic stanzas, Horace associates 
Sappho with love poetry, Alcaeus with more masculine song, 
and characterizes the latter as more popular in the 
underworld due to his martial themes.29 Nevertheless, 
elsewhere (in a poem in Sapphic stanzas) Horace ascribes 
love poetry to Alcaeus as well: ferocious in war as he was, 
when he had put down his weapons and beached his ship, he 
played his lyre: 


.Liberum et Musas Veneremque et illi 
semper haerentem puerum canebat 

et Lycum nigris oculis nigroque 
crine decorum. 


...He used to sing of Liber, the Muses, Venus, of the boy 
who always sticks to her, and of Lycus who is comely on 
account of his black eyes and his black hair. 


(Ode 1.32.9-12) 


It is this type of poetry that Horace asks his lyre to play for 
him now: age dic Latinum, barbite, carmen (“come lyre, 
speak a Latin song” Ode 1.32.3-4). Alcaeus’ special status 
within Horace’s lyric poetry is further brought home in 
Epistle 2.2, where the poet describes spending an evening 
versifying with another poet: discedo Alcaeus puncto illius 
(“I come off as an Alcaeus by his vote” Epistle 2.2.99), while 


his companion (possibly Propertius) comes away as a 
Callimachus or Mimnermus. 


One of the most remarked upon features of Horace’s 
engagement with archaic lyric (in particular Alcaeus) is the 
use of initial translations of the first line of a Greek model; 
the Alcaean examples have been studied extensively by 
Giorgio Pasquali.30 These “mottoes” form a link with archaic 
lyric, and may have arisen from the usage of Hellenistic 
books of poetry, whereby one of the modes of arrangement 
and cataloging was by the first line:31 if Horace could expect 
his readers to be familiar with any part of a poem of Alcaeus 
of Sappho, it would have been the opening. At times, these 
mottoes could follow their Greek model closely; so, for 
instance, Ode 1.18 begins with a translation of an Alcaean 
opening: 


Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius 
severis arborem 

circa mite solum Tiburis et moenia 
Catili. 


Varus, you should plant no tree before the sacred vine 
around the soft soil of Tibur and the walls of Catilus. 


(Ode 1.18.1-2) 


undeév GAAo putetonc mMEd6TtEpPOV 
6év6ptov Aunédw 


You should not plant any other tree before the vine. 
(Alcaeus fr. 342 Campbell) 


Notably, the poems are in the same meter (the “Greater 
Asclepiad’’), and the two opening lines also have phonic 
(e.g., arborem ~ Qumtédw) and syntactic (e.g., the opening 
negative with the comparative in the middle) similarities, 
even if there are differences (e.g., the addition of the word 
“sacred” and the naming of the addressee).32 Unfortunately, 
we do not know how Alcaeus’ poem continued, and so 


cannot make any statement about how true Horace stayed to 
his inspiration. 


Another example is offered by Ode 1.37; compare its 
opening with the Alcaean fragment that follows, preserved in 
Athenaeus’ Scholars at Dinner: 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deorum 

tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 


Now we must drink, comrades; now the earth is to be 
struck with an unrestrained foot, now is the time to 
decorate the cushion of the gods with a Salian banquets. 


(Ode 1.37.1-4) 


v0v xpef) pe@uoOnv Kai tiva nEp Biav 
mOvnv, €met6n KatOave MUPoLAOG. 


Now it is necessary to get drunk and to drink with force, 
since Myrsilus is dead. 


(Alcaeus fr. 332 Campbell) 


Again, we find an initial allusion to Alcaeus (together with 
the use of the Alcaic stanza); yet Horace apparently employs 
the opening to highlight the difference between the two 
poems. The backdrop of the festivities is Roman (“‘Salian 
banquets” refers to especially lavish feasts), and the figure of 
Mpyrsilus finds no corresponding reference to Marcus 
Antonius: Horace avoids mentioning Octavian’s Roman rival 
throughout the poem, focusing instead on Cleopatra. 
Cultivated readers would have been able to mark Horace’s 
silence on this score, reading between the lines. It is possible 
that other Horatian poems may play with the associations of 
the civil strife depicted in Alcaeus’ poetry.33 


A further clear moment of sustained interaction with Alcaeus 
can be noted in the Soracte Ode: 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte nec iam sustineant onus 
Silvae laborantes geluque 
flumina constiterint acuto. 


dissolve frigus ligna super foco 
large reponens atque benignius 
deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

o Thaliarche, merum diota... 


You see how Soracte stands white with deep snow, and 
how the laboring forests no longer hold up their burden, 
and the rivers have frozen up with sharp frost. Undo the 


cold by freely setting logs on the fire and more generously 


serving the four-year-old wine, Thaliarchus, from a 
Sabine jar... 


(Ode 1.9.1-8) 


Vet pev O Zetc, Ex & Opava pévac 
xetpov, menayototv 6 Védtov Poa... 
..KOBBOAAE TOV xEtpov, Enl pev 
T{IOELC 
mp, &v 6& xépvaic olvov Ape r6éac 
HEALXPOV... 


Zeus is raining, and there is a great storm from heaven, 
and the rivers of water have grown stiff... Strike down the 
storm, loading up the fire and mix the sweet wine 
unstintingly... 


(Alcaeus fr. 338 Campbell) 


The underlined portions in particular reveal striking 
similarities—the frozen rivers, the injunction to undo the 
cold/strike down the storm, and to serve the wine 
generously.34 Although once again we lack knowledge of 
how Alcaeus’ poem progressed, we can at least see how 
Horace stresses the commonalities as well as the change in 
context—the setting is Italian, a fact communicated by the 


name of the mountain together with the specification of the 
Sabine jar. In what follows, Horace performs the poetic feat 
of moving from a tableau of rural ice and sclerosis to urban 
warmth and play, enjoining the reader to enjoy youth while it 
is possible (“neither spurn sweet love flings, while you are a 
boy, nor dances...” Ode 1.9.15—16). 


But Horace could also be more recherché in his allusions to 
Alcaeus; the commentator Porphyrio, for example, states that 
Horace took his Mercury Ode (Ode 1.10) from the Greek 
lyricist,35 yet there remains little in the way of word-for- 
word resemblance between the Roman poem and its likely 
model: 


Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
voce formasti catus et decorae 
more palaestrae... 


Mercury, eloquent grandson of Atlas, you who have 
molded by means of your voice the wild ways of modern 
men, and who are clever in the rules of the elegant 
wrestling ring... 


(Ode 1.10.1-4) 


xaloe, KuAAdvac 0 péSetc, o& yao pol 
e0u0c Upvnv, Kopugato’ Ev Wraic 
Mata yévvato Kpovidéat plyeroa 

Tmo BootAnl. 


Greetings, o ruler of Cyllene, for it is my intention to sing 
of you, whom Maia gave birth to on the very 
mountaintops having lain with the king of kings, the son 
of Cronos. 


(Alcaeus fr. 308 Campbell) 


Both poems were written in Sapphic stanzas (Alcaeus used 
this form as well), and referred to Mercury’s theft of 
Apollo’s cattle,36 yet the further theft of Apollo’s quiver, 


which had apparently been described at length in the Alcaean 
poem, receives only oblique mention in Horace (“having 
been separated from his quiver, Apollo laughed” Ode 
1.10.11—12).37 Here, perhaps, we see something of the 
Hellenistic influence shining through in Horace. We are, at 
least, a long way from the translation of the incipit that we 
observed in Ode 1.18. Further points of contact with Alcaeus 
may be suggested, although they are less secure; at times, a 
piece of Aeolic verse that has come down to us without a 
name has been ascribed to Alcaeus, such as the following: 

tO yde 

Apeut KxateOdavnv KdéAov 

Dying in war is a noble thing. 
(Alcaeus fr. 400 Campbell) 


This is similar to Horace’s notorious dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori (“it is a sweet and noble thing to die for the 
fatherland” Ode 3.2.13), although the thought is also 
paralleled in Homer and Tyrtaeus. 


There is less clear allusion to Sappho in Horace’s Odes than 
we might expect, although this may be due to the 
fragmentary state of the sources.38 While obvious 
translations of opening lines are not to be found, scholars 
find an imitation of fragment 31 in Ode 1.13: 


Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi 
laudas bracchia, vae meum 

fervens difficili bile tumet iecur. 


tum nec mens mihi nec color 

certa sede manet, umor et in genas 
furtim labitur, arguens, 

quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus... 


When you, Lydia, praise the rosy neck and waxen arms of 
Telephus, alas my seething liver swells with unpleasant 


bile. Then, neither my senses nor my color remain normal, 
and water stealthily slides over my cheeks, proving how I 
am eaten away deeply by slow fires... 


(Ode 1.13.1-8) 


...-AETTOV 

& atrxa xe@. ntp Vnodedpd6unKen, 
Onndteco.t & ovd’ Ev Oouup, Entoppdp-— 
Betot 6 Axoval, 

KO6 S€ p’ lSpwco KxaxyéETal, tTEdLOC S& 
naloav Gypet, xAwooTépa SE TOlac 
oy e4 oe 


...and a thin fire has run up beneath my skin, and I see 
nothing with my eyes, and my ears hum, and sweat flows 
down over me, and a trembling seizes me all over, and I 
become greener than grass... 


(Sappho fr. 31.9-15 Campbell) 


The pathology of love is comparable; while fr. 31 had 
already been translated into Latin in Catullus 51, Catullus 
had made no reference to a change in color, and so Horace 
would potentially seem to go back to Sappho for this 
(although the theme became a fopos).39 


Horace therefore draws a clear connection between himself 
and Aeolic verse.40 Yet while Alcaeus, and to a lesser extent 
Sappho, get pride of place as models, he imitates other poets 
as well (in keeping with what we saw earlier). At times, we 
have little information to go on—for instance, an ancient 
commentator (Pseudo-Acro) links Horace’s Ode 1.16 toa 
palinode of Stesichorus concerning Helen;41 some scholars 
believe that its first line is a Horatian “motto,” and it would 
indeed seem appropriate to Helen, the daughter of Leda: O 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior (“O daughter more beautiful 
than your beautiful mother” Ode 1.16.1).42 On the other 
hand, we see how the Augustan poet adapts a theme 
developed by Anacreon in Ode 1.23: 


Vitas inuleo me similis, Chloe, 
quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis 
matrem non sine vano 

aurarum et siluae metu. 


You are avoiding me in a manner similar to a fawn, 
Chloe, seeking its trembling mother in the pathless 
mountains, not without an empty fear of the breezes and 
of the forest. 


(Ode 1.23.1-4) 


dyov@c ol& te veBEPOV vEeoOnAéa 
yorAasnvOv Oc t év VAnt KEpoéoonc 
GnoAetpeetc AnO pnted0c Entonen 


Gently, like newborn milk-drinking fawn, who is terrified 
upon having been left away from its horned mother in the 
forest. 


(Anacreon fr. 408 Campbell) 


There are clear differences, and we are once again hampered 
by our lack of knowledge about the Greek fragment, which 
lacks a main grammatical subject (“fawn” is the direct 
object). Ode 2.5 (“She is not yet able to carry the yoke”) 
seems to imitate a different Anacreontic poem (“Thracian 
filly...” fr. 417 Campbell) on the same theme, although 
apparently in a looser way than the situation we observed in 
Ode 1.23.43 Nor do the ties with Anacreon cease there— 
according to Porphyrio, he is behind the mime-like Ode 
1.27,44 and there are many incidental moments where he 
appears to inspire turns of phrase. Other lyric poets appear in 
Horace’s Odes: Aleman may be the inspiration for Ode 
1.30:45 


O Venus regina Cnidi Paphique, 
sperne dilectam Cypron et vocantis 
ture te multo Glycerae decoram 
transfer in aedem. 


O Venus, queen of Cnidus and Paphos, give up beloved 
Cyprus and bring yourself into the pleasing house of 
Glycera, who calls upon you with a great deal of 
frankincense. 


(Ode 1.30.1-4) 


Pindar and Bacchylides make a number of appearances—the 
latter in isolated poems,46 while Pindar is particularly well- 
represented in the fourth book of Odes (and compare e.g., 
Ode 1.12, discussed below).47 Horace, then, is interested in 
imitating poets beyond the two Lesbian models; the first 
book in particular is rife with such poems, thus giving it a 
literary-programmatic quality. 


lll Blending in Horace 


As mentioned in the Introduction, Horace’s adaptation of his 
archaic models involves a series of creative blends.48 There 
is (1) the blending of the Greek with the Roman, (2) the 
application of Hellenistic poetics to archaic influences, and 
(3) the toying with genre emphasized in the twentieth century 
by Wilhelm Kroll. To focus on this final variety of blending 
first of all (3): Kroll argued that when the genres of Greek 
poetry became dislodged from the contexts in which they had 
originally been housed, they became susceptible to fusion 
and blending with each other.49 The old Greek cult sites lost 
their function as the venue for poetic creation, which drifted 
to the larger cities—first Athens, then Alexandria—and 
became a literary rather than a performative affair. As the 
cults died out, the relationship with music that existed in 
early lyric poetry was also nullified: in the Hellenistic period, 
Kroll argues, the genre of hymn had become detached from 
song to such an extent that hymns could be written in iambic 
trimeters. Under pressure to say something new, and no 
longer hampered by the functionality of the early genres, 
Hellenistic and Roman poets altered and blended the earlier 
modes. Ovid’s Heroides and Horace’s Epistles are verse 


letters that represent a blending of poetic genres with the 
prose letter; as such, they do not represent a “pure” genre, 
but rather the fusion of two originally separate modes of 
composition. 


For Kroll, Horatian lyric only retains a fictive relationship to 
song; this was poetry of the book through and through.50 
While Horace claimed to follow Archilochus in iambic, 
Alcaeus and Sappho in lyric, the key difference was that they 
were in fact singers whereas he merely postured as one: a 
sung paean like the Carmen Saeculare was doubtless a 
practical nightmare to perform in Augustan Rome. The 
genres of mime, epigram, and hymn are used in combination 
by Horace in new ways, and his poetry reveals the influence 
of the schools of rhetoric documented by Seneca the Elder, 
particularly in the Roman Odes (compare the moral tirade of 
Ode 3.6). According to Kroll, Epodes 11 and 14 “could just 
as well be elegies,”’51 and scholars have noted how similar 
Epodes 13 and 14 are to the poet’s later lyric. This generic 
fusion in Horace resulted in new combinations of meter and 
subject matter: we find, for instance, Pindar “channeled” in 
Sapphic stanzas in Ode 1.12,52 where the poem’s motto 
(“What man or hero do you take... to celebrate, Clio; what 
god?,” 1-3) is from Pindar’s Olympian 2 (“Songs, lords of 
the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall we sing of?,” 
1—2) and its triadic structure is modeled on the strophe- 
antistrophe-epode structure of Pindaric verse (although the 
stanzas are of course the same shape). Conversely, Ode 1.25, 
a sharp attack on a female target, could be characterized as 
iambic housed in a lyric meter (again, Sapphic stanzas): its 
tone is not that distant from Epodes 8 and 12. 


It should be mentioned in passing that, while Kroll’s model 
has been justly influential, there are other ways of 
understanding the dynamics of ancient genre that can be 
applied to Horace. In the new millennium, genre theory in 
other disciplines has been influenced by modern category 
theory—the genres are after all categories, and categories 


come in different forms.53 For example, some categories 
involve an in/out dichotomy—a word is either included in 
the category “noun” or it is not. Others, for example “tall 
person,” involve graded rather than in/out membership; such 
categories often have a fuzzy boundary, if they have one at 
all. Nor are categories static—the members of the category 
“presidents of the United States” change every few years, 
and the members of the categories “drug store” and “dairy” 
are very different from a century ago. To give a final 
example, many categories are subject to prototype effects— 
experimental subjects are, for example, quicker to ascribe a 
sparrow to the category “bird” than they are an ostrich. These 
considerations, coupled with Wittgenstein’s notion of 
“family resemblances,” whereby members of a category do 
not need to have a specific essence in common but rather a 
set of overlapping features, might be profitably applied to the 
Roman genre categories in order to understand (a) the 
difficulty of finding an “essence” of Horatian iambic or lyric 
and (b) Horace’s interaction with his earlier models and their 
generic scripts. 


To turn to the blending of Hellenistic poetics with archaic 
forms (2): it used to be thought by some that Horace rejected 
the Callimachean aesthetics of Propertius and his peers and 
sought to return to archaic models alone.54 Scholars now 
believe that Horace’s Odes are replete with Hellenistic 
nuances,55 and that it was indeed impossible for Horace to 
access archaic lyric without the help of Hellenistic 
editions.56 It is true that Horace refers to Callimachus only 
once by name (Epistle 2.2.100), where he makes him the 
model of a different poet, and never overtly aligns himself 
with Hellenistic precursors, yet the refinement and 
conventions of his poetry are largely due to Alexandria:57 for 
example, the forms of the recusatio (“polite refusal,” Ode 
1.6) and propempticon (“bon voyage poem,” Ode 1.3),58 his 
dislike of the mob professed in Ode 1.1.32 (secernunt 
populo) and Ode 3.1.1 (Odi profanum vulgus et arceo),59 


and the use of possible poetic catchwords such as deduco 
(“Spin out,” “adapt’”’) at Ode 3.30.14.60 We might 
supplement these characteristics with others that Horace 
mentions outside of his lyric, for example the bookishness 
and tentativeness advocated in the Art of Poetry, and the 
criticism of Lucilius for composing in too hurried a fashion 
in Satire 1.4. 


Finally, there is the blending of Greek and Roman (1).61 As 
mentioned in the Introduction, Horace brings this aspect to 
the fore in his choice of names—for instance, the Greek 
names “Telephus” and “Lycus” appear in the same poem as 
that of the Roman augur Murena (Ode 3.19). Greek nominal 
terminations abound, as in the Pindaric motto of Ode 1.12 
(quem virum aut heroa) or the accusative Sybarin in Ode 
1.8.2; in this last poem, despite his Greek name, Sybaris is 
described as a Roman youth training with a discus beside the 
Tiber drenched in olive oil—Olympia is brought to Rome. 
Poems may start out in a Greek or Latin context before 
proceeding to change or blur the setting: in Ode 1.9, for 
example, composed in Alcaic stanzas and following an 
Alcaean prototype, we are localized in Italy (within view of 
Mount Soracte, 2) yet Horace’s companion is named 
“Thaliarchus” (“leader of the festivities”) and his four-year- 
old wine (quadrimum, 7) is poured from a two-eared Greek 
jar unattested elsewhere in Latin (diota = diwtoc) and 
provocatively qualified as “Sabine.’’62 To give a last 
example, in Ode 1.2 we read first about the flood survived by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on the Greek mainland, but then are 
taken to the flooding of the Tiber. 


In conclusion, an example of all three types of blending can 
be found in Ode 1.38: 


Persicos odi, puer, adparatus, 
displicent nexae philyra coronae, 
mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur. 


simplici myrto nihil adlabores 
sedulus curo: neque te ministrum 
dedecet myrtus neque me sub arta 
vite bibentem. 


I dislike Persian junk, my boy; crowns woven with bast 
displease me; leave off from seeking where in the world 
the late rose dallies. You needn’t exert yourself to add 
anything [so Nisbet and Hubbard] to the simple myrtle: 
myrtle neither disgraces you as a servant nor me as I drink 
beneath the thick vine. 


(Ode 1.38) 


This, the final poem of Odes 1, is composed in Sapphic 
stanzas, but Nisbet and Hubbard point out that the 
instructions to the slave in preparation for a symposium are 
attested in Anacreon,63 the shopping directions in Hellenistic 
poets such as Asclepiades and Philodemus. Its modesty and 
deflation of the political themes of the preceding poem (the 
Cleopatra Ode) recall the priorities of Hellenistic poetry 
(compare the fineness of the poetry with the simplicity of its 
message), while the call for simplicity in enjoyment might be 
found to smack of a light Epicureanism. The myrtle (myrtus 
= wvptoc) that will form Horace’s wreath give the poem a 
Greek nuance, as does the tough bast beneath the bark of the 
lime tree (philyra = @iAvpa) used to bind wreaths together; 
the initial Persicos (cf. Greek mepo1koc, “Persian’’) only 
increases the effect. 


FURTHER READING 


There are numerous commentaries to Horace, but in general 
see Nisbet and Hubbard 1970, 1978 on Odes 1 and 2; Nisbet 
and Rudd 2003 on Odes 3; Thomas 2011 on Odes 4; both 
Mankin 1995 and Watson 2003 should be used for the 
Epodes. Good introductions to the relationship between 
Horace and early iambic/lyric are provided by Watson 2007 
and Clay 2010, and further essays can be found in Cavarzere, 


Aloni, and Barchiesi 2001, Paschalis 2002, and Bather and 
Stocks 2016. Fraenkel 1957, especially chapter 5, remains a 
key point of departure, and for those with Latin Bentley 1869 
can be refreshing. Discussion of Horace’s use of 
Archilochean and Aeolic meters can be found in Morgan 
2011, while Harrison 2007b considers generic enrichment in 
Horatian poetry; for genres as categories, see Rotstein 2010. 
In terms of individual essays, Fitzgerald 1988 argues for a 
unifying theme (impotentia) in the Epodes, Barchiesi (e.g., 
1994, 2000, and 2001) discusses blending and the Kreuzung 
der Gattungen with reference to Horace, and Feeney 1993 is 
a Classic on the Odes and the influence of Greek lyric on the 
collection. 


Notes 


1 Compare also juxtapositions such as dic Latinum, | barbite, 
carmen (“sing a Latin song, lyre’ Ode 1.32.3-4). On this, see 
McDermott 1981: 1163. 


2 See Pasquali 1920: 141-641, McDermott 1981: 1642 n. 5. 


3 The text of Horace is from Klingner’s Teubner. For the sake of 
convenience, I cite the Loeb of Gerber (who follows West’s 
second edition of Jambi et Elegi Graeci, and is hence marked 
“W”’) for Greek iambic and that of Campbell for the lyric of 
Alcaeus, Aleman, Sappho, etc. The translations are my own 
(unless specified otherwise). 


4 Horace’s stance is strange, as Catullus had written similar 
material before him; cf. Catullus 36.5, where the poet speaks of 
ceasing his truces... iambos (‘violent iambs”). On Catullan 
iambic, see Heyworth 2001. For the definition of iambus as 
“blame poetry,” see e.g., Mankin 1995: 6-9; for a challenge, 
see Bowie 2001. For the application of modern category theory 
to the definition of ancient iambic, see Rotstein 2010 (and also 
the comments below). For Aristotle’s notion of blame (poyos), 
see Poetics 1448b24—1449a5. 


5 This is generally accepted to be the case, although the 


commentator Porphyrio (on 32) took it to be Archilochus. For 
similar thoughts, cf. Ode 3.30.13-14: “T first of all led down 
Aeolian song to Italian tunes/rhythms/contexts [modos]’—the 
force of modos is debated here; Ode 4.9.3-4 “I speak words to 
be allied with strings, by means of [sc. lyric] arts not spread 
about before [in Italy]; compare also Ode 1.32.34 (quoted 
below). In Ode 2.7 Horace aligns himself with both 
Archilochus and Alcaeus by referring to his “little shield, 
disgracefully abandoned” (Ode 2.7.10) on the battlefield of 
Philippi; on this commonplace, see Nisbet and Hubbard 1978: 
113-114. 


6 The ancient commentators (Porphyrio and Pseudo-Acro on 28) 
suggest that Horace means that he uses the meters of Sappho 
(and Alcaeus) as well as Archilochus; on this view, the 
reference is to the Odes as well as the Epodes. See, however, 
Bentley 1869: 2.72—75. On this passage, see in general 
Fraenkel 1957: 339-350, and Mayer 1994: 264—265. 


7 This view of Sappho and Alcaeus’ relationship to iambic is now 
widely accepted; see the papers in Cavarzere, Aloni, and 
Barchiesi 2001. 


8 Bentley 1869: 2.72—75. Against Bentley’s view, on the grounds 
that such a hyperbaton as he suggests is unparalleled in 
Horace’s hexameters, see Fraenkel 1957: 341-347, who 
translates as follows (346): “Sappho of the manlike spirit 
softens the poetry (the form of the poetry) of Archilochus by 
the way she treats the meter’; for a neat interpretation, 
following Fraenkel, see Macleod 1977. Nisbet and Hubbard 
1970: 390, however, follow Bentley in taking pede with 
Archilochi. 


9 Cf. Ode 1.1.35-36; “but if you will insert me among the lyric 
poets, I shall strike the stars with my towering head.” On this, 
see Farrell 2007: 189-190. Pfeiffer 1968: 206—207, and Nisbet 
and Hubbard 1970: 15, take inseres as translating €ykpivetv 
(“to include in the canon’’); Leigh 2010 takes the image as 
involving insertion in a poetic garland. 


10 Lowrie 1995. Odes 1.12: Pindar; 1.13: Sappho; 1.14: Alcaeus; 


1.15: Bacchylides; 1.16: Stesichorus; 1.17: Anacreon. 


11 For a discussion of the meaning of different meters in Horace, 
see Morgan 2011. 


12 For example, there are fewer long syllables in anceps positions 
in Horatian iambic trimeter than had been the case in earlier 
Latin trimeter. See Mankin 1995: 18-19. 


13 Hipponax himself appears as a dream or vision in Herodas 8 
and Callimachus fr. 191 Pfeiffer (from Jambus 1); on 
Callimachus’ Jambi, see e.g., Kerkhecker 1999 and Acosta 
Hughes 2002. Horace uses the “Hipponactean” in Ode 2.18. 
For the argument that Horace drew on Callimachus’ Jambi for 
his Epodes as well as the earlier iambists, see Morrison (2016), 
especially 57-62. 


14 See Barchiesi 1994, Morgan 2011: 163-164. 


15 See Morgan 2011: 176-180; some compare the irregular 
dactylic hexameters and iambic trimeters of the Margites, 
which Aristotle considered an early form of lampoon (woyog, 
Poetics 1448b24—1149a5). 


16 The earlier Roman poet Laevius (active around 90 BC) had 
used Anacreontic and iambic forms; see Courtney 1993: 118- 
119. Cf. Porphyrio on Ode 3.1.2: “although Laevius wrote lyric 
verses before Horace, they nevertheless seem not to have been 
polished in accordance with the law of the Greek authors to the 
standard of lyric.” 


17 There is also almost always a caesura after the fifth syllable of 
the first two lines of the stanza. See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 
xl-xlv. 


18 See Raven 1965: 31. 


19 Ode 1.1: first Asclepiad; Ode 1.2: Sapphic stanza; Ode 1.3: 
fourth Asclepiad; Ode 1.4: third Archilochian; Ode 1.5: third 
Asclepiad; Ode 1.6: second Asclepiad; Ode 1.7: first 
Archilochian; Ode 1.8: greater Sapphic; Ode 1.9: Alcaic 
stanza. 


20 Cf. Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo (“fury 
armed Archilochus with its own iambus” Art of Poetry 79). 
On the character of iambic, see Morgan 2011: 114-180. 


21 Cf. Archilochus fr. 109 W. 
22 Cf. Archilochus fr. 105 W. 
23 On Canidia, see Paule 2017. 


24 On Horace’s ironic reception of Archilochus, see Fitzgerald 
1988. Hutchinson 2007: 40 and 43, however, emphasizes that 
Horace is self-assertive on the level of art and metrical daring. 


25 This is the view of the scholiasts; cf. Virgil, Eclogue 3.90-91; 
for cautions, see Mankin 1995, 184. 


26 See Fitzgerald 1988; against this see, however, Parker 2000. 


27 Davis 2010a, however, demonstrates how non-iambic 
Archilochus remains influential on the Ode; compare the link 
between Archilochus fr. 128 and Ode 2.10, the use of the name 
‘“Neobule” at Ode 3.12.6, and the continued employment of 
Archilochian meters. 


28 Horace defines his poetry against epic in Ode 1.6.17—20, “I 
sing of revels, I sing of the battles of girls...”; a similar moment 
occurs at Ode 3.3.69-72, where Horace tells his Muse to cease 
to relate the speeches of the gods—an epic theme unsuited to 
lyric—and to “weaken great things with minor rhythms”; he of 
course proceeds to contradict this in Ode 3.4. 


29 This is the view of most scholars, e.g., McDermott 1981: 1644, 
n. 8. Clay 2010: 136, argues that Sappho is in fact preferred in 
this poem. Feeney 2002 suggests that Horace is gently mocking 
the reductive nature of such comparisons. On the presence of 
Sappho in Horace’s Odes, see Woodman 2002. 


30 Pasquali 1920: 1-140; cf. Cavarzere 1996. 
31 See Pfeiffer 1968: 130; cf. Clay 2010: 137. 


32 Compare also Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum.... 


(“It is the lot of wretched women neither to give sport to 
love...” Ode 3.12.1) with €ue deivav, é[pE taiojav KaKoTaTWV 
TredeExo1oav... (“Wretched me, having a share of all the evils...’ 
Alcaeus fr. 10B Campbell). 


r) 


33 For instance, one might suggest a tentative link between Ode 
1.14, which Quintilian read as an allegory whereby a boat 
struggling in a storm is likened to the Republic in the grip of 
the civil war, and similar poems in Alcaeus—for instance, 
Alcaeus fr. 6 Campbell, where an otherwise lost marginal 
comment contains the name “Myrsilus” (MupoiAov). For 
objections to the allegory in the Horatian poem and a modern 
interpretation (the situation refers to a love-triangle), see e.g., 
Knorr 2006; for recent discussion, see Miller 2019: 100— 107. 


34 Horace’s Epode 13 (Horrida tempestas caelum contraxit...) 
may represent an earlier experiment in imitating this poem of 
Alcaeus. 


35 Porphyrio on Ode 1.10 tells us it was “a hymn to Mercury, 
[taken] from Alcaeus the lyric poet.” 


36 See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 125-126; Pausanias (7.20.4) 
tells us that Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes mentioned how Hermes 
stole the cattle of Apollo. 


37 Cf. Porphryio on Ode 1.10.9: “this story was invented by 
Alcaeus.” 


38 Scholars have recently suggested that the third stanza of 
Horace’s Soracte Ode (Ode 1.9.9-12, “leave the rest to the 
gods...”) bears a connection to Sappho’s newly discovered 
“Brothers Poem” (P. Sapph. Obbink 9-12); see Morgan 2016: 
296-299. If this is so, then the same poem contains allusions to 
both Alcaeus and Sappho. 


39 See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 169-170. 


40 For further references to “Lesbian” lyric, cf. Odes 1.1.34; 
1.26.11; 4.3.12; 4.6.35 (on the Sapphic stanzas of the Carmen 
Saeculare). 


41 Cf. Pseudo-Acro on Ode 1.16.1: “Horace wrote this ode to 
satisfy his girlfriend, whom he had attacked in poem while 
angry, promising that what he had written about her was to be 
erased, thus imitating the poet Stesichorus, who was blinded 
upon writing an attack on Helen and later, on account of an 
oracle of Apollo, wrote in praise of her....” On the palinode, 
see Finglass (Chapter 16) in this volume p. 238. 


42 See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 202. 
43 See Nisbet and Hubbard 1978: 78. 


44 Porphyrio on Ode 1.27: “this ode is a protreptic toward 
cheerfulness, whose thought has been taken from Anacreon’s 
third book.” 


45 Cf. Kompov iveptav Arotoa kal Magov mepippvtav (“leaving 
pleasant Cyprus and wave-washed Paphos,” Alcman fr. 55 
Campbell). Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 344, also suggest poems 
of Sappho and Posidippus of similar nature as possible 
inspirations. 


46 Cf. Porphyrio on Ode 1.15.1: “In this ode, he is imitating 
Bacchylides. For just as Bacchylides has Cassandra prophesy 
the things set to happen in the Trojan War, thus Horace has 
Proteus do the same”; Ode 2.18 appears to be inspired by 
Bacchylides fr. 21 Campbell; see Nisbet and Hubbard 1978: 
287-288. 


47 For discussion, see Race 2010; see Putnam 1986 on the fourth 
book of Odes. 


48 For a discussion of cognitive blending, see Fauconnier and 
Turner 2002. 


49 See Kroll (1924): 202. For discussion, see Rossi 1971 and 
Barchiesi 2000, 2001. Kroll’s theory contains implications of 
purity and impurity, and has been criticized for this: were the 
genres ever “pure” in the way that he suggests? 


50 On Horace, see Kroll 1924: 202, 209-211. This is of course 
debatable; Murray 1993b: 94, sees the possibility of 
occasionality and performance in poems such as Ode 1.36. 


51 Kroll 1924: 212. 


52 Porphyrio on Ode 1.12.1: “he has taken this from Pindar”; 
Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 146, on the poem: “Meter: Sapphic 
(not altogether appropriate for the matter in hand).” Compare 
the Alcaic stanzas of a “Pindaric” poem such as Ode 3.4. 


53 For a discussion of the early work of Eleanor Rosch, see Lakoff 
1987; on linguistic categorization, see Taylor 1995; for an 
introduction to its application to genre in general, see Frow 
2005; for an application to the Greek genre of iambos, see 
Rotstein 2010. 


54 On the history of the debate, see McDermott 1981: 1642 n. 5. 
55 For a good introduction, see Thomas 2007. 
56 Feeney 1993. 


57 Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: xiv: “If we look at the essentials of 
style as well as the accidents of metre and mythology, Horace 
no less than Propertius is a Roman Callimachus.” 


58 Cf. Thomas 2007: 52, on Ode 1.6: “Horace’s version is in fact 
as close to [Callimachus’ ] Aefia preface as any in Latin 
poetry.” 


59 Compare Callimachus, Epigram 28.4 Pfeiffer. 


60 The metaphor is taken from spinning and suggests polish and 
refinement. Compare Virgil’s adaptation of Callimachus’ 
preface to the Aitia: “to sing a spun-out [deductum] song” 
Eclogue 6.4—5; cf. e.g., Coleman 1977: 176-177. Nisbet and 
Rudd 2003: 376, however argue against this sense being 
present in Ode 3.30; indeed, at Satire 2.1.4 we find deduco 
used to characterize the act of producing a thousand verses a 
day, the antithesis of poetic refinement. 


61 See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: xv—xvi. 


62 Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 121. “Thaliarchus” may be a 
bilingual play on magister bibendi (‘master of drinking,” 
“symposiarch’’), i.e., a further blend of Greek and Roman. 


63 Compare Anacreon fr. 356 and especially 396 Campbell: 
“Bring water, bring wine, my boy, and bring me flowering 
garlands....” 


CHAPTER 29 


Greek Lyric at Rome: Before and After Augustan 
Poetry 


Tobias Allendorf 


And they asked him more than once what he thought of 
Anacreon and the other poets of that kind, and whether 
any of our poets had written such smooth-flowing and 
delightful poems; “except,” they said, “perhaps a few of 
Catullus and also possibly a few of Calvus. For the 
compositions of Laevius were involved, those of 
Hortensius without elegance, of Cinna harsh, of Memmius 
rude, and in short those of all the poets without polish or 
melody.” 


(Gellius, NA 19.9.7) 


We are in the middle of a countryside dinner party. The 
entertainment comprises girls and boys giving a performance 
of odes by the Greek archaic lyric poets Sappho and 
Anacreon. Some Greeks present at the dinner ask whether 
any Romans wrote verses as charming as these, and go on to 
chastize, in the words above, major poets of Roman 
Republican times. Indignantly, a young educated rhetorician, 
Julianus, replies with a recitation of lines from some early 
Roman love poets who came before the Roman poets singled 
out by the Greeks. 


The passage from Gellius illustrates that, when the Gellian 
Attic Nights were published sometime around the middle of 
the second century ad, lyric poetry was still used as a ready 
form of entertainment, and must have been more than a 
distant memory of the Greek past.1 What is more, the poets 
mentioned by the Greeks (Catullus, Calvus, Laevius, 
Hortensius, Cinna, Memmius) and recited by the young 


Roman (Valerius Aedituus, Porcius Licinus, and Quintus 
Catulus) contain names that scholars nowadays would 
probably associate with the first half of the topic of the 
present chapter:2 lyric poetry at Rome before the Augustans. 


In what follows, the aim is to examine strands of reception of 
Greek lyric poetry in Latin that can be found outside Horace 
and the other Augustan poets. The first section (“Before the 
Augustans’”’) will consider pre-Augustan examples in Ennius, 
Plautus, Valerius Aedituus, Laevius, Lucretius, and Catullus. 
The second section (“After the Augustans”’) will discuss 
examples of engagement with Greek lyric in Seneca the 
Younger, and take a look at the late antique writer Optatian. 
In the choice of examples, I have aimed to include some 
spread of tragic choric as well as monodic lyric. Three areas 
of interest will emerge: the Roman reception of Sappho; the 
adaptation of Greek choral lyrics to Roman contexts; and 
metrical experimentation with Greek forms in Latin. Apart 
from the exclusion of the well-known reception of Greek 
lyric in Augustan poetry, especially Horace (who is dealt 
with in Zanker’s chapter (28) in this volume), there is no 
space in the present contribution to consider further 
interesting moments of reception in Statius and Martial, to 
name perhaps the most obvious omissions. 


Before the Augustans 


Roman Engagements with Sappho 


In my eyes he matches the gods, that 
man who 

sits there facing you - any man 
whatever — 

listening from close-by to the 
sweetness of your 

voice as you talk, the 


sweetness of your laughter: yes, 


that - I swear it —- 

sets the heart to shaking inside my 
breast, since 

once I look at you for a moment, I 
can’t 

speak any longer, 


but my tongue breaks down, and then 
all at once a 

subtle fire races inside my skin, my 

eyes can’t see a thing anda 
whirring whistle 

thrums at my hearing, 


cold sweat covers me and a trembling 
takes 

ahold of me all over: I’m greener 
that the 

grass is and appear myself to be 
little 

short of dying. 

But all must be endured, since even 
a poor [3 


This is Sappho 31, one of the most famous and enduringly 
fascinating pieces that has survived from the Lesbian poet. 
Its popularity even in present-day school rooms owes 
something to the Latin version contained in Catullus’ poem 
51: 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 
ille, si fas est, superare divos, 
qui sedens adversus identidem te 
spectat et audit 


dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 
eripit sensus mihi: nam simul te, 
Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi 


lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 
flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 
tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
lumina nocte. 


otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est: 
otio exsultas nimiumque gestis: 
otium et reges prius et beatas 
perdidit urbes. 


He seems to me the equal of a god, 

he seems, if that may be, the gods’ 
superior, 

who sits face to face with you and 
again and again 

watches and hears you 


sweetly laughing, an experience 
which robs me 

poor wretch of all my senses; for 
the moment I set 

eyes on you, Lesbia, nothing remains 
for me 


But my tongue is paralysed, a subtle 
flame 

courses through my limbs, with sound 
self-caused 

my two ears ring, and my eyes are 

covered in darkness. 


Idleness, Catullus, is your trouble; 

idleness is what delights you and 
makes you too excited; 

idleness has proved ere now the ruin 
of kings and 

prosperous cities.4 


Sappho 31 and Catullus 51 provide good starting points for 


studying the reception of Greek lyric by Roman poets. Taken 
on its own, Sappho 31 has prompted numerous responses 
concerned with its interesting yet elusive set-up that revolves 
around the speaker, the addressee, and a man. There are 
significant tensions in the poem, such as that between the 
perceived immediacy of its description of physicality (body, 
hearing, tongue,5 eyes, and complexion are affected) and the 
cognitive distance afforded by the poetic form. This tension 
would come to the fore in different ways depending on 
whether the poem was read in an edition or listened to at a 
performance,6 a feature also particularly relevant for 
Catullus’ Latin reception.7 A priori, there is another layer of 
distancing through Catullus’ literary reception, and his 
version negotiates this tension for poetic good. For instance, 
Catullus plays with the tension between logical ordering and 
the actual co-presence the physical symptoms would have in 
the imagined situation: where Sappho has a parataxis of the 
symptoms, Catullus’ later version features ordering elements 
such as the more general umbrella term omnes ... sensus (“all 
senses,” 5—6) before giving the specific symptoms. This 
imposition of order arguably highlights Catullus’ literary 
reception. At the opening of the poem, the repeated ille (1 
and 2), not only creates the setting of a speaker positioned at 
a distance from another person, but also advertises a literary- 
historical distancing gesture: i/le means the “person over 
there” in the setting of the poem as much as it evokes the 
kf}vos, “that man,” of the Sapphic precedent, and Catullus 
51’s distance to its model. Whatever one makes of the 
differences and the feelings described, Catullus adopts a core 
message of his model: that someone else’s good luck in love 
is the bad luck for the speaker (note especially the rough 
Catullan juxtaposing of dulce ridentem, “sweetly laughing,” 
with misero, “wretched,” in line 5). 


The tension between the formal sophistication and the 
immediacy of the poetic description in Catullus 51 is 
accompanied by further features. In Catullus’ reception of 


Sappho 31, we learn in the second stanza that the speaker’s 
gender, unlike in Sappho, is male,9 and that the situation is 
more specific than in the Sapphic model: both speaker and 
the desired person opposite are named, as “Catullus” and 
“Lesbia.” It is worth comparing Catullus’ version of Sappho 
31 with another, earlier pre-Augustan rendering.10 A very 
close engagement occurs in elegiac lines preserved from the 
Republican poet Valerius Aedituus. The lines are among 
those recited by the young Roman Julianus in the Gellian 
passage quoted at the outset of this chapter: 


dicere cum conor curam tibi, 
Pamphila, cordis, 

quid mi abs te quaeram, verba labris 
abeunt, 

per pectus manat subito (subido) 
mihi sudor; 

sic tacitus, subidus, dum pudeo, 
pereo. 

(Valerius Aedituus, fr. 1 Courtney [p. 70]) 


When I try to speak of my heart’s 
sorrow to you, Pamphila, 

what shall I ask of you? Words fail 
my lips, 

a sudden sweat pours over my breast, 
which is in heat. 

Thus silent, in heat, I restrain 
myself, and I am lost. 


Again, we have a personalized Roman version, addressing 
“Pamphila,” and, once more, the Sapphic “female” 
perspective is transferred to a male speaker. This comes to 
the fore in the use of subidus, “sexually excited,” in line 4 
(which would be emphasized particularly if the reading 
subido in line 3 were correct): the adjective subidus only 
occurs here in extant Latin, but it may be significant that the 
related verb, subare, is actually only used to refer to female 


outbreaks of sweat, to talk about animals “in heat” (Lucr. 
4.1199; Plin. Nat. 10.181; Apul. Apol. 38) or sexually 
aroused women (Hor. Epod. 12.11). If the adjective carried 
the same connotations and preference for contexts as the 
verb, Aedituus would be transferring these notions to his 
male speaker.11 


Both Catullus and the earlier Aedituus engage with Sappho 
31 in their own love poetry: while Aedituus writes elegiacs, 
Catullus even transforms the Greek Sapphic stanza into a 
Roman version. But Sappho 31 is also a meaningful text for 
Roman authors writing in other genres. One of them is the 
Roman Epicurean poet Lucretius. This is Lucretius 
describing the physiological effects of fear in the third book 
of his didactic epic De Rerum Natura (“On the Nature of 
Things’): 


verum ubi vementi magis est commota 
metu mens, 

consentire animam totam per membra 
videmus 

sudoresque ita palloremque exsistere 
toto 

corpore et infringi linguam vocemque 
aboriri, 

caligare oculos, sonere auris, 
succidere artus, 

denique concidere ex animi terrore 
videmus 

saepe homines; 

(Lucr. 3.152—158) 


But when the intelligence is moved by more vehement 
fear, we see the whole spirit throughout the frame share in 
the feeling: sweatings and pallor hence arise over the 
whole body, the speech falters, the voice dies away, 

blackness comes before the eyes, a sounding is in the ears, 
the limbs give way beneath; in a word we often see men 


fall to the ground for mental terror; 12 


As Fowler has pointed out, Lucretius re-contextualizes 
Sappho’s text.13 Firstly, he differs from Sappho 31, like 
Catullus, in adapting the Sapphic description of physical 
symptoms: Lucretius condenses them into the short cola 
caligare oculos (“blackness comes before the eyes’’), sonere 
auris (“a sounding is in the ears”), succidere artus (“the 
limbs give way beneath’) at line 156. Secondly, he omits the 
conclusion of Sappho’s fourth stanza, te8vaknv 5 OAlyw 
‘mdeVyc/patvou’ Eu’ adt[on, “I appear myself to be little 
short of dying.”’14 The effect of the former, Fowler argues, is 
Lucretius’ aligning of his version of Sappho with the kind of 
“scientific” language found in medical texts; the effect of the 
latter is, according to Fowler, a peculiar highlighting of 
“death” through its very omission.15 For present purposes, it 
is important to note one fundamental difference between the 
engagements with Sappho 31 by Lucretius on the one hand 
and Catullus’ and Aedituus’ on the other: while Catullus 51 
and Aedituus, notwithstanding meaningful differences, are 
ultimately faithful to the major thrust of Sappho 31, the 
Lucretian version reads its lyric precedent “against the 
grain.” Some of Lucretius’ readers will find that the 
Lucretian reception of Sappho’s love poem is polemical: 16 it 
serves as an illustrative foil for describing the physiological 
effects of fear, in the context of a rather technical Epicurean 
argument about the union of body and soul.17 


Perhaps the best—and earliest—Roman example of a type of 
reception in which Sappho 31 is read “against the grain” 
occurs in the comic playwright Plautus.18 As scholars have 
argued, Plautus’ play Miles Gloriosus (“The Braggart 
Soldier”) contains a section of sustained engagements with 
Sappho.19 In the course of the play, the soldier, catching 
sight of the courtesan Acroteleutium, is instantly smitten 
with her. At 1246-1247, his attendant compares the soldier 
to Phaon of Lesbos: “I know that no mortal has succeeded in 
making a woman love him like this, except for two: you and 


Phaon of Lesbos.”20 The allusion is clear: Phaon of Lesbos 
was the alleged lover of Sappho, but her love for him was 
unrequited.21 Tradition has it that she then committed suicide 
by jumping off the Leucadian rock.22 This is the first of 
Plautus’ markers signaling his engagement with Sappho.23 
Arguably, there is a second one, closely connected to the 
legend of Sappho’s suicide. The attendant’s aside to the 
soldier comes in reaction to the soldier’s instinct to save 
Acroteleutium from dying, since in her preceding utterance 
she threatened to commit suicide (“Otherwise, if I can’t 
achieve it, ’1l commit suicide. I know I can’t live without 
him,” Pl. Mil. 1240-1241). The context of a woman who 
suspects that her love of a man may go unrequited and says 
that she is willing to commit suicide may in itself not be 
enough to evoke any Sapphic associations. The courtesan’s 
name, however, may provide a further allusive marker: 
according to Fontaine, the name Acroteleutium, Plautus’ own 
invention, not only means “hemistich” (the courtesan speaks 
a lot in hemistichs, “verse-ends’’) but can also be taken as a 
wordplay involving the Greek Axpov (“height”), teAevtn 
(“death’’), and the diminutive suffix -10v.24 Thus, her name 
could carry a connotation of “Little Miss Cliff-Death” 
(Fontaine’s attempt to capture it in English), ironically 
bringing to mind the legend of Sappho’s suicide. 


These are two possible allusive markers pointing to Sappho; 
they are accompanied by a focus on sensual perception 
(smell and failed seeing are alluded to several times in the 
subsequent passage) and a repetition of the deictic pronoun 
illum (which may recall the Sapphic distancing gesture in 
kf]voc). The allusive evocation of Sappho, and fr. 31 in 
particular, would be accumulative and prepare for a close 
engagement with Sappho’s symptoms of love at Mil. 1270- 
1273. There, the maid Milphidippa describes to the soldier 
the effects of Acroteleutium’s fainting (which she had 
feigned when she caught sight of the soldier): 


verbum edepol facere non potis, si 


accesserit prope ad te. 
dum te optuetur, interim linguam 
oculi praeciderunt.... 
ut tremit atque extimuit, 
postquam te aspexit. 
(Pl. Mil. 1270-1273) 


She won’t be able to utter a word if she comes close to 
you. While she was looking at you, her eyes cut off her 
tongue... 


How she’s been trembling and how 
afraid she’s 
become since spotting you! 


The maid’s phrases look like translations of—or at least very 
close engagements with—the language of Sappho 31 
(compare Mil. 1270 with Sappho 31.7-8 and 31.2-3; Mil. 
1271 with Sappho 31.7 and 9; Mil. 1272b with Sappho 
31.13-14; and Mil. 1273 with Sappho 31.7).25 Whether 
Plautus engaged with a Greek model that had already 
parodied Sappho or whether he went back to the Sapphic 
original,26 it is clear that the comedy of the situation would 
be increased for recipients who notice the Sapphic subtext.27 


Excursus: Dramatic Lyrics, Greek and Roman—an 
Example from Ennius 


Whether or not the majority of Plautus’ audiences would 
have been able to appreciate the depth and subtlety of his 
playing with the Sapphic tradition,28 the context of 
engagement with Greek precedent in which the comedian 
playwright operated was mainly dominated by Rome’s 
earliest tragedians’ close engagement with Greek tragedy and 
tragic choral lyrics. The tragic fragments that survive from 
Ennius provide good examples: the longest of his lyric 
passages that has come down to us is worth considering as a 
case in point. The following fragment is preserved from a 
chorus in his Medea: 


Iuppiter tuque adeo summe Sol qui 
res omnis inspicis 
quique tuo lumine mare terram caelum 
contines 
inspice hoc facinus prius quam fit. 
prohibessis scelus. 
(Enn. scen. 234—236 Jocelyn = 95 Manuwald) 


O Jupiter, and, rather, you, Sun most high, you who look 
upon all things, and embrace sea, land, and sky with your 
light, look upon this deed before it is done. May you 
prevent this crime. 


These long lines were most likely arranged stichically, i.e., in 
consecutive lines in the same meter (three trochaic 
septenarii) rather than in stanzaic form, an arrangement that 
has exercised scholars considerably: it does not at all look 
like most of the lyrics familiar from Greek tragedy. The 
famous precedent of Ennius’ passage is the dochmiac song at 
Euripides Medea 1251-1270, which marks the climax of the 
action of that play. This chorus, the fifth Euripidean 
stasimon, contains a dramatic appeal to divinities in the 
strophe, and an emotionally heightened address to Medea in 
the antistrophe. The strophe is particularly relevant as a 
model for the Ennian lines (“O earth, O ray of the Sun that 
lightens all, turn your gaze, O turn it to this ruinous woman 
before she lays her bloody murderous hands upon her 
children! They are sprung from your race of gold, and it is a 
fearful thing for the blood of a god to be spilt upon the 
ground by the hands of mortal men. O light begotten of Zeus, 
check the cruel and murderous Fury, take her from this house 
plagued by spirits of vengeance,” Eur. Med. 1251—1260).29 
Ennius matches the main grammatical features of the 
Euripidean ode, but at the same time thoroughly adapts the 
Greek model to his Roman context: he does so not only, as 
Jocelyn emphasizes, on the level of content (in his 
substitution of Jupiter for Gaia and the replacement of 
traditional Greek religious beliefs with philosophical 


meditations),30 but also on the level of metrical form. This is 
a significant finding: where Euripides makes use of the 
typical strophes of Greek choral lyric, Ennius has stichic 
septenarii instead. Where Euripides has a sung choral prayer 
at the emotionally heightened point at which Medea is going 
off the stage to kill her children, Ennius relies on a stichic 
ode to be performed in recitative mode.31 


Experimentation with Greek Form: Laevius 


The next poet to be studied will allow us to bring together 
two major areas of interest raised so far, examples of early 
Roman engagement with Sappho and Roman metrical 
practices in response to Greek models: the tantalizing figure 
of Laevius. His poems were chastised as inplicata 
(“intricate” or “obscure”) by the Greek diners of the Gellian 
passage cited at the outset of this chapter; what we have of 
Laevius’ poetic output is indeed striking for its form as well 
as its content. 


His approach to the use of Greek lyric meters in Latin is 
remarkably different from Horace’s.32 Firstly, Laevius’ 
fragments show that he did not distinguish between dramatic 
and non-dramatic lyric meters: unlike Horace after him, he 
was perfectly happy to compose some of his monodic poems 
in a meter established in Roman drama (anapaestic 
dimeters).33 Secondly, Laevius created poetry in forms that 
were new and must have seemed avant-garde to many 
contemporaries.34 


For example, he composed poetry written in lines of different 
lengths, so that the overall shape of the poem mimics some 
key aspect of its content or makes it suitable for inscription 
on similarly shaped objects. Fragment 22 Courtney (p. 136), 
for instance, features a first line of ten metra, followed by 
one of nine. This poem is about the wings of a Phoenix and, 
on the page, would have looked like this:35 


2 < 


Source: Noctes Atticae (Attic Nights) by A. Cornelius Gellius 
published in Vol. II of the Loeb Classical Library edition, 1927 


Poems of this type are known as “pattern” or “figure” poems, 
and are also referred to as technopaegnia.36 Laevius’ 
metrical experimentation in the tradition of “figure poems” is 
underpinned by specific engagement with Greek lyric. 


The most important precedent for Laevius’ Phoenix comes 
from the Hellenistic poet Simmias of Rhodes, probably a 
contemporary of the more famous Philitas of Cos.37 Simmias 
wrote the earliest figure poems known in the Graeco-Roman 
tradition; his Wings (AP 15.24) would have been especially 
relevant for Laevius’ poem. This poem, written in decreasing 
and then increasing lines of choriambs plus bacchiac 
clausulae,38 features a similar pattern to Laevius’: 


As¥oo€ ue TOV ic te Babvotépvov Avakt’, Akyovidav 
Tt GAdAvdic ESpdoavta, 


undé TpEonic, el TOGOs Wv SAoKia BEBP19A AAxvan 
yEvela. 


TOuoc EyW yap yevOuav, Avik’ Expa’ AvayKa, 
mavta d€ Pac eike ppadator Avypatc 

€pmeta, t7Ave’ Oo’ Eprtet 

d1 alOpac. 

Xdovc d€, 

oUt ye KUmpidoc mratlc 

WkuTetac oVS’ Apeoc kare: 

oUt! yap Expava Blou, TpAvAOYw1 SE 7E180l- 


elke 5€ Lol yala, PaAdooac Te Lvxol, xAAKEoc OVpavdc 
TE: 


tOv 5 EyW Exvoopioduav WyLyiov oKGatpov, Expivov 
SE Oeolc OEwioTAC. 


(Simmias, AP 15.24) 


Look on me, the lord of broad-bosomed Earth, who 
stablished the Heaven elsewhere, and tremble not if, little 
though I be, my cheeks are heavy with bushy hair. For I 
was born when necessity was ruler, and all creeping things 
and those that move through the sky yielded to the dire 
decrees of Earth. But I am called the swift-flying son of 
Chaos, not of Cypris or of Ares, for in no wise did I rule 
by force, but by gentle-voiced persuasion, and earth and 
the depths of the sea and the brazen heaven yielded to me. 
I robbed them of their ancient sceptre and gave laws to the 
gods.39 


The communicative setup of this poem is quite different from 
Laevius’: while Simmias has the divine Eros speaking, 
Laevius’ has his speaker (most likely the Phoenix) praying to 
the goddess Venus. But despite the fragmentary state of 
Laevius’ Phoenix, we can clearly see its allusive relationship 
to Simmias’ Wings. First, it displays the same metrical 
pattern, which, as far as we can tell, would have produced a 
similar overall shape. What is more, Laevius’ poem also 
opens with a prayer to Venus amoris altrix, “Venus, 
nourishing mother of love” (fr. 22 Courtney [p. 136]), clearly 
evocative of Simmias’ poem on the wings of Eros. The 
Laevian opening even specifies Venus as cupiditatis genetrix, 
“mother of cupiditas [desire].” His use of cupiditas seems to 
recall the figure of Cupido (Greek Eros). This may well be 
part of Laevius’ concern for literary filiation. In the opening 
line Laevius would thus advertise his poem’s coming after 
Simmias’ Wings of Eros by playfully turning the relationship 
on its head: while his poem comes after Simmias’ Wings of 
Eros, Laevius’ Venus (Greek Aphrodite) comes before Eros 
(Roman Cupido) in (Roman) mythological terms, as his 
mother.40 It is also possible that Laevius’ opening 


programmatically recalled another famous beginning:41 
Sappho’s first poem in the Hellenistic edition, which starts 
with an emphatic prayer invocation of Aphrodite (fr. 1 
Campbell), and also features a memorable flight of Aphrodite 
descending from the heavens. 


After the Augustans 


Further Experimentation with Metrical Form: 
Optatian 


To conclude our consideration of Laevius’ lyrics, it is worth 
returning to the notion of experimentation with form, and 
consider the last extant Graeco-Roman contribution to the 
tradition of the figure poems. Some five centuries after 
Laevius, the Latin writer Optatian, who wrote under the 
emperor Constantine, experimented with this art form.42 His 
poetic output includes poems (of varying quality) that are set 
out on a grid (usually, 35 letters wide and 35 letters high) and 
contain secondary content in so-called versus intexti, 
“twisted lines” or “lines woven into the text.” These versus 
intexti make up geometric patterns, letters, and images which 
are to be read diagonally, vertically, and horizontally in the 
grid of the poems.43 His poetry is written to be read rather 
than performed. 


Optatian emphasizes the novelty of his kind of poetic 
composition repeatedly (nova carmina, poem 3.24; novi 
elegi, 8.1; nova vincula mentis, 10.18; novae curae, 21.4). 
His poems also contain a large number of acrostics and other 
forms of versified play, but his major interest for present 
purposes lies in the figure poems. In one of them, poem 26 
(his altar-poem), we can see how Optatian advertises his 
allusive engagement with both the Roman and the Greek 
lyric tradition before him.44 The poem opens thus: Vides ut 
ara stem dicata Pythio,/fabre polita vatis arte musica (“You 
see how I, an altar dedicated to Pythian Apollo, stand here,/ 
polished by the poetic art of the bard’’). As is appropriate in 


the tradition (cf. Simmias’ Wings and Laevius’ Phoenix), the 
first-person speaker of the poem is the object described, here 
the altar. The closest Greek precedent of Optatian’s poem has 
been plausibly argued to be another altar-poem, by the 
Byzantine poet Vestinus (AP 15.25),45 but Optatian’s 
opening gesture also echoes the beginning of Simmias’ 
Wings, AcVoo€ pe (“Look on me”). At the same time, 
Optatian points back to the Latin lyric tradition: his opening 
words clearly recall the famous beginning of Horace’s 
“Soracte Ode” (Vides ut alta stet nive candidum,/Soracte ..., 
“You see how Soracte stands there shining with its deep 
snow ...,” Odes 1.9.1—2).46 His second line, then, contains 
an echo of the poet who is next in line in Optatian’s canon of 
Roman lyric poets, Catullus. The speaking altar describes 
itself as fabre polita vatis arte musica (26.2), which 
resonates against the second line of Catullus’ programmatic 
opening poem, which describes his “little book” as arida 
modo pumice expolitum (“just polished with dry pumice,” 
Catull. 1.2). While (ex)politum is a relatively common 
adjective to describe style and poetry in Latin, it is of further 
significance that Optatian’s line cleverly inverts the physical 
setup: where Catullus has one object, his poetry book, 
“polished” by another object, “dry pumice,” the object of 
Optatian’s poem, the altar, is both a real object (possibly 
made of stone, a material similar to Catullus “pumice’’) and 
itself the speaker of the poem. Both real-life object (the altar) 
and poetic object (Optatian’s poem “Altar”) are “polished” 
by craftsmanship. If Optatian were alluding to Catullus, his 
poem would recall precisely a moment at which the earlier 
poet had staked out his claims of engaging with a previous 
famous poetic tradition: Catullus claimed for his own poems 
the “polish” associated with the Hellenistic poets. The 
multiple echoes in the opening of Optatian’s poem, evoking 
Simmias, Horace, and Catullus in the background, underline 
his position in literary history: they mark out his poetry as 
coming at the end of a tradition that encompasses both Greek 
Hellenistic poetry and the milestones of Latin lyric, Catullus 


and Horace. 


Up until the fourth century ad,47 however, Latin literature 
after the Augustans features a relatively small amount of 
monodic lyric poetry. At the end of the first century ad, 
Quintilian (/nst. 10.1.96) names Caesius Bassus, who is 
addressed by Persius in his sixth Satire and was probably 
active in the Neronian era, as the only lyric poet worth 
reading in addition to Horace. Bassus wrote at least two 
books of lyric poems, and there is an important metrical 
treatise attributed to him (GLK 6.255—266).48 The Carmina 
Priapea, a collection of poems heavily reminiscent of 
Catullus, probably also date from the first or second century 
ad.49 Even more significant are the lyrics composed by 
Statius. His Silvae contain poems in lyric meters: an alcaic 
ode (4.5), a sapphic ode (4.7), and a hendecasyllabic poem 
(4.9).50 The major meters and reference points for all of 
these texts seem to be the Roman lyrics of Catullus and 
Horace. 


In what follows, the focus will be on choral lyric in the 
period after the Augustans. Lucan’s non-extant Medea—if it 
existed—might have featured relevant engagement with 
Greek precedent in the choral odes,51 but our major evidence 
for engagement with Greek lyric poetry comes from the 
works of Seneca the Younger. 


Seneca’s Reception of Greek Lyric 


Seneca the Younger seems not to have thought all too much 
of lyric poetry—at least if one takes some remarks from his 
prose works at face value. In Epistle 88, for instance, he 
provides us with a series of scholarly activities that he deems 
a complete waste of time. In this letter, he also reports, not 
without disparagement, the work of a certain grammaticus 
Didymus, who studied “whether Anacreon was more inclined 
to licentiousness or drunkenness” and “whether Sappho was 
a prostitute” (Sen. Ep. 88.37). According to Seneca, 

scholarly works on such topics belong to the many that 


“should be cut down with the axe” (Ep. 88.38). In a similar 
but less graphic vein, it is also telling that Seneca elsewhere 
recalls Cicero saying that even two lifetimes would not be 
enough to read all the Greek lyric poets—and neither would 
it be worth doing so (Ep. 49.5). Moreover, direct quotations 
from lyric poetry are conspicuously rare in Seneca’s prose 
works. At the same time, however, he both alludes to 
moments from Greek lyric poetry—occasionally in his prose 
works and more often his own poetry—and wrote lyrics 
himself. In what follows, we shall focus on Seneca’s own 
lyrics, the choral odes in his tragedies. I shall consider two 
noted examples of his engagement with Greek lyric. 


Seneca’s powerful play Thyestes, which comes after a long 
and distinguished array of Latin versions, also seems to have 
utilized Greek poetry. Throughout the whole play, and more 
so than in Seneca’s other tragedies, the tension between the 
play’s famous Greek subject-matter and conspicuously 
Roman setting looms in the background.52 In the last choral 
ode of the play (Thy. 788-884), we get an example of the 
allusive dynamics of Roman choral lyrics engaging with 
Greek monodic lyric. Seneca carefully underpins the opening 
and closing lines of the chorus with engagement with a 
famous piece of Greek lyric poetry, Pindar’s ninth Paean.53 
Both Pindar’s poem and Seneca’s chorus begin with an 
address to the Sun that has disappeared. In both poems, this 
is followed by a series of anxious questions and speculations 
on the cause for the Sun’s disappearance. As Tarrant notes, 
the Senecan allusive ring-composition has the chorus end 
with the thought “I do not bewail what I shall suffer in 
common with all,” a de facto translation of the Pindaric 
precedent. Seneca here engages with a text that must have 
been a well-known reference point for a key theme of his 
chorus, the eclipse of the Sun, and highlights his allusion to 
Pindar at the prominent opening and closing moments of his 
lyrics. 


Seneca engaged not only with Greek monodic precedent but 


also with choral lyrics. A case in point is the first chorus of 
another play, the Hercules Furens. This ode, which ranks 
among the most memorable lyrics written by Seneca, shows 
some clear re-appropriation of the parodos of Euripides 
Phaethon. The Euripidean opening ode must have been well- 
known in antiquity, as is attested to by its inclusion in a 
Euripidean anthology by the third century BC.54 Seneca’s 
reworking of Euripides here shows that he included elements 
from his precedent in minute detail:55 in Seneca’s order, 
stars (and the Sun), a shepherd, grazing animals, a 
nightingale (and other birds), a sailor (and a fisherman). 
Seneca both expands the Euripidean model (Euripides’ first 
four lines become twelve in Seneca), and—which is typical 
of his allusive technique56—allows other relevant texts to 
come into the picture. For instance, scholars have noted 
echoes of both Ovid and Horace throughout the choral ode.57 
At Seneca’s point in Graeco-Roman literary history, lyric 
poetry is Roman as well as Greek.58 


FURTHER READING 


My treatment complements Harrison 2007c and Barchiesi 
2009. On Sappho’s Roman reception see also Morgan 2021 
and the collected volume by Harrison/Thorsen 2019. 
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CHAPTER 30 
The Gift of Song: German Receptions of Pindar 


John T. Hamilton 


Receptivity and Return 


The metaphor of reception suggests that tradition is a gift, a 
cultural bestowal that has been handed down or handed over 
(tradita) from antiquity to modernity. As an endowment 
transmitted across the centuries, the textual and artistic 
materials that constitute the tradition bind one epoch to 
another and thereby aim to overcome the historical distance 
that nonetheless persists. Every tradition, like every bridge, is 
a link premised on separation, uniting by division. Whereas 
some might emphasize continuity, others might insist on 
discontinuity. Accordingly, from the standpoint of the 
receiving culture, the ancient legacies may either be 
positively venerated or forthrightly dismissed: either as 
models of imitation or as irrelevant modes of expression; 
either as a source of valid aesthetic criteria or as oppressive 
institutions that threaten to stunt true creativity. In both 
cases, however, the tradition, precisely as a gift, obliges the 
recipient to give something back in return. As soon as we 
recognize ourselves as being heirs to the wealth of the past, 
we find ourselves in a position that demands an authentic 
reply, be it in the form of acquiescence or in the form of 
rebellion. By engaging with the works of classical antiquity, 
we are invariably inscribed into a system of indebtedness and 
exchange; and it is our response within this grand system that 
defines the measure of our gratitude, and conversely, our 
possible ingratitude. 


Pindar, the archaic Theban poet of the late sixth, early fifth 
century BC, clearly understood the nature and power of the 


gift. The four books of epinikia, the songs that Pindar 
composed to celebrate victors in the Panhellenic games—the 
only collection of complete poems that have survived the 
long passage of time—are replete with conceptions of poetry 
as driven by acts of donation, even if these compositions 
were written under commission (see Brown (Chapter 23) in 
this volume). For example, in the Fourth Nemean Ode, the 
poet acknowledges that his “excellence” (areta) was 
graciously received from “lord Destiny” (Potmos anax)—a 
divine power that he charitably passes on to his subject of 
praise. As mediator of this gift, elaborating on the 
conventional understanding of poetic skill as divinely 
inspired, the epinician singer broadcasts the brightness of his 
athlete’s strengths and accomplishments. Yet, in a parallel 
gesture, he must work to preserve this success from the 
envious intentions of the victor’s neighbors, who would 
prefer to bury the fame beneath a veil of obscurity: 


®OovepAd 6 GAAoc Avip PAET@v 
YVvOyav KEVAV OKOTWL KUAIVSEL 
yovpal metoloav. Epol 6 Onoiav dpetav 
Edwxe Tdotyoc Avaé, 
ev ol6’ Ott xpdovoc ~pnwv menpapévav 
TEAECEL. 
(Nem. 4.39-43) 


Another man, with envy in his eye, 

rolls an empty thought in the dark 

that falls to the ground. But 
whatever kind of excellence 

lord Destiny has given me, 

well I know that coming time will 
accomplish its fated end.1 


The gods who grant success to the athletic competitors also 
give the singer the talent to proclaim the triumph, which can 
then be transmitted from one generation to the next. And the 
poetic victory, no less than the athletic accomplishments, 


would always seem to be menaced by envy, which receives 
these gifts begrudgingly and gleefully longs to see a fatal 
fall. 


The reception of Pindar among German poets, thinkers, and 
scholars is likewise divided between those who would 
celebrate this fortunate gift and those who would disparage 
it. Generally speaking, Pindar’s devoted proponents would 
strive to save the poetry from many damaging accusations— 
from the charges of difficulty, incomprehensibility, obscurity, 
and embarrassing sycophancy. These valiant advocates 
almost always begin by citing the judgment of Quintilian, 
who definitively placed Pindar at the very head of the Greek 
lyric poets: 


Of the nine lyric poets Pindar is by far the chief [princeps] 
in virtue of the magnificence of his spirit, his ideas, his 
figures and the most beautiful abundance of subjects and 
language [beatissima rerum verborumque copia] and 
eloquence which flows like a river; for which reason 
Horace rightly believed him to be imitable by none. 


(Unst. Orat. 10.1.61) 2 


With such an authoritative, legitimizing voice as 
Quintilian’s, latter-day Pindarists were convinced that they 
were championing a worthy cause. The ancient epinician 
poetry was clearly not a gift to be rebuffed. Pindar gives, and 
gives excessively. To reject this offering would be nothing 
less than a vile act of thanklessness, akin to the boorishness 
that Pindar consistently ascribed to the envious. 


In turn, Quintilian legitimizes his own claim by alluding to 
the second poem of Horace’s fourth book of odes, the so- 
called Pindar Ode. More than any other text in the tradition, 
this poetic characterization has formed the basis of Pindar’s 
reputation and guided his long and complex reception across 
Western literary history. It is not unimportant that Horace 
prefaces his account with a serious note of caution: 


Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, 
Iulle, ceratis ope Daedalea 
nititur pennis vitreo daturus 
nomina ponto. 


monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
quem super notas aluere ripas, 
fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore, 


laurea donandus Apollinari, 
seu audacis nova dithyrambos 
verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis 
(Horace, Odes 4.2.1-12) 


Pindar -— whoever tries to emulate 
him, 

Iullus, with the Deadalean strength 
of wax wings 

he soars and is to give his name to 
the 

glassy sea. 


From the mount descending like a 
river, which 

the rain has fed over the well-known 
banks, 

he rages and boundless rushes with 
mouth 

profound, Pindarus, 


who must be given the Apollonian 
laurel, 

whether through bold dithyrambs new 

words he tumbles, borne by numbers 

free from the law 


The poem clearly follows the conventions of a literary 
refusal or recusatio, where the poet defines his own style in 


contrast to one being rejected.3 In this specific case, Pindar’s 
poetry is portrayed as far too powerful, far too excessive to 
warrant emulation. Hence, the opening verses articulate a 
blatant warning addressed to Iullus Antonius, the son of 
Marc Antony and Fulvia, to think twice before accepting the 
task of composing a Pindaric hymn to welcome Augustus 
back to Rome.4 Pindar’s greatness—what Quintilian comes 
to identify as the poet’s magnificentia and copia—represents 
a force so formidable that imitators are bound to fail, 
plummeting to their poetic death like Icarus fell to the sea. 
Tellingly, Icarus’s name is suppressed in these lines, having 
already vanished. Here, to give back according to the 
impossible demands of the Pindaric tradition means giving 
up one’s posterity to the unmarked grave of the sea—daturus 
nomina ponto (3-4). 


Whereas the emulator of Pindar suffers a vertical fall into the 
calm and silent water, Pindar himself is a waterfall, 
thunderously loud and respecting no constraints (lege solutis, 
12). The distinction between Horace’s first and second 
strophes is organized on the difference between Pindarum in 
the accusative as the impossible object of imitation and 
Pindarus in the nominative as the voluble subject of original 
poetry, rushing down from the mountainous heights and 
flooding the plain of ordinary limits. To characterize the 
Pindaric imitator as an Icarus is to consign imitation itself to 
the status of a follower: as the son of the artist Daedalus, 
Icarus cannot be an origin, because the paternal source will 
always have preceded him. Nonetheless, the daredevil son 
longs to surpass his provenance, wanting to break away from 
all restrictions yet suffering dearly for his audacity. In 
contrast, Pindar, as the nominative subject of the second 
strophe, does not face the threat of losing his nominal 
strength. While the Icarian disciple is to give (daturus) his 
name to the sea, Pindar as pure source is to be given 
(donandus, 9) the laurel of poetic accomplishment. 


Yet Horace is not without recourse, insofar as his refusal 


creates a feasible path for latter-day poets to innovate 
without major risk. Specifically, he goes on to recommend 
that one should rest content with slighter, less sublime 
matters, that one should shy away from grandiose projects, 
abandon the lethal dream of emulating too great a model, and 
instead remain within the narrow confines of private, 
parochial affairs: 


multa Dircaeum levat aura cycnum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus ego apis Matinae 
more modoque 


grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
plurimum circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
carmina fingo. 

(Odes 4.2.25-32) 


Great is the breeze that lifts the 
Dircean swan 

as often, Antonius, as he reaches 
for a high 

tract in the clouds. I, in the 
Matine bee’s 

manner and mode, 


culling pleasing thyme by hard work 

around the many groves and the banks 

of the moist Tiber, I, a little man, 
form 

songs full of labor. 


Provided we read this recusatio as entirely earnest, Horace 
suggests that lyric poetry should be the result of diligent 
craftsmanship, which produces songs that neither 
impulsively “rage” (fervet) nor loudly “rush” (ruit) but rather 
display careful industriousness (operosa). Whereas Pindar’s 
verses exceed familiar conventions like a river floods over 


the “known banks” (notas ripas), the Horatian style attends 
to the “banks” (ripas) of familiar territory, hovering close to 
earth, rather than reach for the skies. What, then, would 
justify modern attempts at Pindaric grandiloquence? In 
addition to establishing the legitimacy of imitating Pindar, 
accepting the authority of Horace and Quintilian also poses 
the risk of branding his work as absolutely impossible. Vis-a- 
vis the tradition, therefore, the one who rejects to follow 
Pindar’s model need not be vilified as a merely envious 
ingrate but rather as someone fully aware that one could 
never possibly repay this gift in kind. 


Pindar in the German Reformation 


In terms of scholarship, Pindar’s difficulty, which is 
generally linked to his excessiveness—to the way his poetry 
transcends or transgresses the notas ripas of 
comprehensibility—constitutes an alluring challenge. On the 
title page of his full Latin translation of the epinicia, initially 
published in 1528 by Andreas Cratander in Basel, Johannes 
Lonicer first corroborates Quintilian by identifying the poet 
as “easily the chief of the most ancient lyricists” (poetae 
vetustissi lyricorum facile principis) and then promises to 
justify this ranking by including interpretations that should 
render Pindar, “hitherto understood by few” (a paucis 
hactenus intellectus), “more clearly and more vividly” 
(planior et illustrior).5 The poetry’s recalcitrance constitutes 
a wonderful gift for the valiant interpreter who is thereby 
able to demonstrate his acumen and intellectual brilliance. 


In addition to teaching ancient Greek and Hebrew at the 
University of Marburg, Lonicer was also a staunch advocate 
of the Reformation, having translated Luther’s Schriften into 
Latin. It is worth underscoring this historical coincidence. 
Beginning with Cratander’s Greek edition of the epinicia in 
1526—the text that Lonicer likely used for his Latin 
translation—Pindar’s extant work received consistent 


promulgation by scholars devoted to the evangelical cause. It 
was Huldrych Zwingli, the founder of the First Reformed 
Church at the GroBmiinster in Zurich, who brought the Greek 
edition to completion for Cratander’s press in Basel—a 
volume first prepared by Jakob Wiesendanger, known by his 
humanist name Ceporinus, which finally appeared with 
introductory and concluding essays by Zwingli. This 
tradition of clarification persisted through the first half of the 
sixteenth century, culminating in 1563 with the appearance 
of fresh Latin translations by Philipp Melanchthon, published 
posthumously by the theologian’s son-in-law, Kaspar Peucer, 
who included his own introductory letter. 


The difficulty of Pindar’s poetry, the challenge that it posed 
for interpretation and understanding, certainly rhymes well 
with a long Augustinian tradition that welcomed the 
obscurity of sacred Scripture insofar as it perturbed habits of 
casual and careless reading. Obscurity incites the struggle to 
comprehend while reminding pious readers of the limits to 
penetrating the divine will. As Augustine explains, God may 
well have inserted the many enigmas and ambiguities into 
Scripture “to conquer pride by work [/abore] and to combat 
disdain in our minds, to which those things that are easily 
discovered frequently seem to become worthless.”6 In an 
analogous way, the poetic difficulties of the epinicia might 
foster the kind of piety, morality, and serious contemplation 
that the Reformers generally hoped to promote. Thus, the 
Horatian warning can turn into a warm recommendation. To 
open his preface to Ceporinus’s 1526 edition, Zwingli 
modulates one of the tradition’s main themes: Pindarum 
quisquis studet, ut ab Horatiano carmine ordiar, 
commendare, ceratis Daedali pennis nititur, optime Lector 
(“Whoever is eager—so that I may begin weaving from the 
Horatian song—to recommend Pindar, soars with the waxen 
wings of Daedalus, dear Reader”).7 While retaining the 
Adonean rhythm that concludes the Sapphic stanza, Zwingli 
replaces Horace’s threat to the would-be Pindarizer with an 


appeal to the modern student: whereas the Latin poet 
conjures the sacrifice of one’s “name to the sea” (nomina 
ponto), the Swiss theologian celebrates the laudable courage 
of the earnest reader (optime Lector). Horace’s own response 
to the Pindaric flood—to cull the pleasing poetic thyme by 
means of hard work (per laborem) correlates to Augustine’s 
proposal “to conquer pride by work (labore).” 


The reception of Pindar throughout the early German 
Reformation is exemplary for its capacity to cull the choicest 
verses. The method was established by Erasmus, whose first 
edition of Adagia from 1508 contains fifty-five “proverbs” or 
Sprichworter gleaned from the epinicia and other extant 
verses. This process of decontextualization continued with 
Johannes Lonicer’s edition, which provided a detailed index 
of Spriiche that were usefully abstracted from the epinicia 
and presented as moral sententiae—a copious and invaluable 
resource for the student of rhetoric. The mining of the 
epinicia for gnomic utterances that could serve as valuable 
sententiae—the search for compact parcels of moral lessons 
that would not contradict Christian views—greatly 
contributed to Pindar’s privileged place among the humanists 
of the Reformation like Zwingli and Melanchthon. It was a 
distinctly pedagogical approach to the epinicia that flourished 
throughout the period. In 1556, following on the work of 
Lonicer, Michael Neander, Rector of the I/feld Gymnasium, 
published the Aristologia Pindarica Graecolatina, which 
facilitated transmission by highlighting the gnomic material 
and by condensing the epinicia’s digressive myths into prose 
paraphrases—a practice that would continue straight through 
into the nineteenth century.8 Concise and poignant, the 
gnomic statements that often punctuate the victory songs 
were particularly apt for plucking. In the Middle Ages, 
before any complete edition of the epinicia was available, the 
Pindaric tradition consisted mainly in manuscript anthologies 
of these precious gnomes.9 Pindar gains entrance to the 
Reformation period precisely as a sententious authority, and 


not as the effusive, impassioned genius that would 
subsequently fascinate poets and theorists of the eighteenth 
century. For the proverbial wisdom expressed in the gnomes 
is not only easily digestible and applicable, but can also be 
readily reconciled with Christian morality. Hence, at the 
conclusion of his introductory essay, Zwingli was able to 
confirm the poet’s sanctity and chastity: sancta et casta sunt 
omnia.10 In this regard, Pindar’s work is comparable to the 
divinely inspired Psalms of David—both corpora attest to a 
shared spirituality and truth. 


Pindar’s continued rise to prominence among humanists 
across the German-speaking lands was fueled by an entirely 
revised Greek edition in 1616, prepared by Erasmus Schmid, 
Professor of Greek and Mathematics, who also provided new 
Latin translations, metrical analyses, and extensive 
commentary for each poem.11 As his title proclaims, 
Schmid’s keen philological eye led to over 600 emendations, 
which now made it possible for Pindar “‘to be read and 
understood.” At the head of the volume, Emericius Thurzo, 
the Rector of the University of Wittenberg, composed an 
encomium on the merits of the editor’s industriousness by 
rewriting Horace’s famous ode: 


Pindarum quisquis fuit aemulatus 
OLIM, is aptatis ope Daedalea 
Nixus est pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Pindarum qui NUNC studet aemulari, 
Tlle constructis ope SCHMIDIANA 
Usus antennis, celebri daturus 
Nomina Famae est. 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Eluit sordes, Lyriciqui; mendas 
SCHMIDIUS aufert, 


Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
PINDARUM cuius licet aemulari 
Ductibus; cuius studio & LYCOPHRON 
Luce fruetur.12 


Whoever was an emulator of Pindar 

ONCE, relied on feathers fastened by 

Daedalean strength, and was to give 
his name 

To the glassy sea. 


He who is NOW eager to emulate 
Pindar, 

Using a mast built by SCHMIDIAN 
strength, 

He is to give his name to 

Celebrated Fame. 


From the mount descending ike a 
river, which 

The rain has fed over the well-known 
banks, 

SCHMID has washed away the dirt for 
the lyricist, 

And led him from faults, 


Deserving the laurel of Apollo, 

He, under whose leadership one may 
emulate PINDAR, 

Through his work, even LYCOPHRON 

Will enjoy the light. 


The twin branches of philological labor—textual criticism 
and commentary—here work together to prepare a sounder 
basis for emulation. Scholarship has now become the rushing 
flood that washes away the confused dreck and scribal errors 
that hitherto afflicted the poet’s reception. Schmid, however, 
is not only the cleansing river but also a well-masted vessel 
that bears disciples safely along the waters. Indeed, in 


Thurzo’s characterization, with Schmid at the helm, it is now 
fully dicit for modern writers to turn to Pindar as a fruitful 
model—licet aemulari. Such philological expertise may even 
make an ancient writer as notoriously obscure as Lycophron 
perfectly legible. 


Overconfidence, however, always risks hubris. For more 
pious readers, Augustine’s description of scriptural difficulty 
should uphold the cautionary tone of Horace’s lines. 
Accordingly, Philipp Melanchthon, writing a half-century 
before the appearance of Schmid’s edition, reminds would-be 
interpreters of interpretive limits: 


Pindarum quisquis volet explicare, 
Tlle ceratis ope Daedalea 

Nititur pennis, viteo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Whover wants to explicate Pindar, 

That man soars with the Daedalean 
strength 

Of wax wings, and is to give his 
name to the 

Glistening water.13 


Here, the case of the Icarian explicator presents a doubled 
risk. On the one hand, there is the threat that sense will 
remain forever inaccessible, condemning the reader to a 
vertiginous pool of bafflement. On the other hand, however, 
there is the more implicit risk of achieving perfect sense, 
plunging the interpreter into fatal silence after every problem 
has been resolved, after every difficulty has been elucidated. 
Absolute lucidity, which invites complacency and careless 
security, is no less dangerous than absolute obscurity. As 
Melanchthon’s close friend, Martin Luther, proclaimed: Nihil 
est pestilentius securitate—“Nothing is more pestilential than 
security.” 14 Salvation requires the care (cura)—the 
assiduous attentiveness—that comes with constant resistance 
and repeated frustration. 


All the same, the clarity of Schmid’s comprehensive and 
comprehensible edition emboldened court-appointed poets of 
the seventeenth century to adopt the triadic form and the 
capacious content of the Pindaric ode for encomiastic 
commissions from their patrons. The modern model for these 
enterprises was Pierre de Ronsard, who proudly styled 
himself—in a thoroughly Horatian manner—as the great 
importer of ancient genres: “le premier de France/J’ai 
pindarizé.”15 The claim openly defies the ancient warning: 


Par une chute subite 

Encor je n’ai fait nommer 
Du nom de Ronsard le mer 
Bien que Pindare j’imite.16 


By a sudden fall 

Still I will not name 

The sea with the name Ronsard 

Even though it is Pindar I imitate. 


Such daring represents a poetic alternative to the 
pedagogically motivated promulgation of Pindar’s more 
sober sententiae. The first German writer to accept the call 
was Georg Rudolf Weckherlin, Court Poet to Count Johann 
Friedrich of Wiirttemberg. Weckherlin’s 1618 collection of 
Gedichte features four Pindaric Odes, organized in the 
tripartite scheme of strophe, antistrophe, and epode (Satz, 
Gegensatz, and Zusatz), which would gain increasing 
currency across the German-speaking territories, attracting 
major poets of the German Baroque, including Andreas 
Gryphius, who eventually published fourteen Pindaric Odes 
between the years 1643 and 1657. The popularity of the new 
format was already confirmed by Martin Opitz who, in his 
Buch von der Deutschen Poeterey of 1624—a mere six years 
after Weckherlin’s publication—recommended imitating 
Pindar in the manner established by Ronsard and the poets of 
the French Pléiade. The conceit throughout is an appeal to 
sublime poetic inspiration, to the furor poeticus, which 


positions the modern poet within a continuous stream 
reaching back to the archaic source. Gryphius, for example, 
does not hesitate to present himself as a sacred vates or 
“poet-priest,” underscoring and intensifying the religious 
significance of his verses, while assuming the capacity of 
channeling the inundating flood of enthusiastic song to those 
eager to receive it. 


Neoclassicism and Enthusiasm 


In the early decades of the following century, despite his 
pronounced admiration for French Classicism, Johann 
Christoph Gottsched despaired over the prevalence of the 
Pindaric mode, which he had come to regard as a license to 
compose carelessly: “Now I certainly know that one used to 
consider the Pindaric odes as belonging to a very clever and 
sublime genre; but some know no better way to attain this, as 
when they write completely dark, broken, and mutilated 
German.” 17 Gottsched accuses those lesser talents who 
believe they are writing under the cover of enthusiasm—a 
delusion that, in his view, achieves nothing more than an 
troubling assault on the German language. Although Pindar 
may be blamed for composing poetry that violated 
conventions of grammar, it is because the sublime nobility of 
his thoughts overstretched the fragility of the language. 
Indeed, Gottsched underscores Pindar’s importance for 
developing the encomiastic style, and supplied his own 
German translations of Olympian 4 and 12 in order to 
provide a profitable model. Unfortunately, many Pindarizers 
up to now could not benefit from Gottsched’s instruction. 
Instead, these second-rate versifiers were content to imitate 
the damaging verbal and grammatical effects, aping Pindar’s 
“errors” yet without any good reason. Whereas Pindar failed 
nobly and brilliantly in his attempt to contain sublime ideas 
in his poetry, latter-day Pindaric poets all too often feigned 
sublimity by proffering broken language. Other critics would 
go one step further and consider the source itself. In his 


Grofes Universal-Lexikon (1740), Johann Heinrich Zedler 
does not hesitate to ascribe responsibility to the ancient 
model: “Pindar is a parasite [Schmarotzer] who was very 
affected in his verses and whose thoughts hung together 
poorly. At times he may well not have known what he 
wanted to say.”18 Fully dependent on the generosity of 
wealthy personages, Pindar, no less than his modern-day 
imitators, could be charged with the kind of poetic 
enthusiasm that may gratify the vanity of the patrons yet 
hardly impress the sober intelligence of rational critics.19 For 
the latter, the vatic could all too easily slip into the vapid. 


These appeals to rational judgment, which were perfectly 
congruent with the ideals of the burgeoning enlightenment, 
came to be targeted by a group of poets and thinkers who 
refused to sacrifice enthusiasm for sobriety. In 1749, the 
Bremer Beitrdge, a journal founded a few years before by 
Karl Christian Gartner, Wilhelm Rabener, and Johann 
Andreas Cramer, published the first three cantos of Der 
Messias, an epic poem penned by a young man devoted to 
the divine power that ostensibly inspired him.20 Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock composed his poem on The Messiah out 
of sheer admiration for John Milton’s Paradise Lost, which 
had recently been translated into German by Johann Jakob 
Bodmer in 1742. Bodmer and his Swiss colleague, Johann 
Jakob Breitinger, had long championed a poetics of 
“enthusiasm” (Begeisterung), which Gottsched found 
altogether menacing—to the point where, in 1741, Gottsched 
published a bitter satire a clef, Der Dichterkrieg (“The War 
of the Poets’), attacking Bodmer and Breitinger as the 
ridiculous duo, Merbod and Greibertin. At the beginning of 
his poetic career, Klopstock vehemently rejected Gottsched’s 
approach and instead warmly embraced his circle of 
enthusiastic friends: 


Wie Hebe, ktthn und jugendlich 
ungestum, 
Wie mit dem goldnen Kédcher Latonens 


Sohn, 
Unsterblich, sing’ ich meine Freunde 
Feyrend in machtigen Dithyramben. 


Willst du zu Strophen werden, o 
Lied? oder 

Ununterwtirfig, Pindars Gesdangen 
gleich, 

Gleich Zevs erhabnem trunknem Sohne, 

Frey aus der schaffenden Sel 
enttaumeln? 

(Klopstock, “Auf meine Freunde,” lines 1-8)21 


As Hebe, boldly and youthfully 
impetuously, 

As with the golden quiver Latona’s 
son, 

Immortally, I sing of my friends 

Celebrating in powerful dithyrambs. 


Do you want to become strophes, o 
Song? Or 

Unsubmissively, like Pindar’s songs, 

Like Zeus’ sublime drunk Son, 

To tumble freely out of the creating 
soul? 


Klopstock’s Ode “To his Friends” of 1747 unabashedly 
aligns the poet’s mission with the ancient priestly office of 
the vates, who transmits the celebratory strains that come 
directly from the gods. However, choosing the form of this 
dithyrambic transmission falls to the singer—a choice 
between two options: either in the free rhythms attributed to 
Pindar or in the measured strophes ascribed to Alcaeus.22 

The belief that Pindar’s versification abandoned regular 
metrical patterns is essentially based on the complexity of the 
prosody, the underlying systematicity of which would not be 
discovered until August Boeckh published his 
comprehensive analysis in 1814.23 In Klopstock’s eighteenth 


century, the popular characterization of Pindar as a freely 
improvising songsmith derives directly from the remark in 
Horace’s Pindar Ode that the poetry consisted of “numbers 
free from law” (numeris lege solutis). This freedom of 
expression ultimately correlates to a conception of genius 
that serves as the antithesis of the rule-bound poetics 
(Regelpoetik) promulgated by Gottsched’s classicism. Thus, 
whereas Zedler could write Pindar off as a shallow, 
sycophantic “parasite” enslaved to patronage, Klopstock and 
his circle would promote the Theban bard as the very 
paradigm of poetic autonomy. How else to account for the 
obvious obscurity of Pindar’s style, his mythic digressions 
and his wildly errant imagination, if not as a bold sign of the 
poet’s disdain for all external pressures? 


Revolutions 


The purported freedom or unbounded quality of Pindar’s 
verses would corroborate this emancipation from all 
conventions, an inspired transcendence of quotidian 
experience. For the generations of poets who were nourished 
by Klopstock’s innovative experiments, the Pindaric mode 
came to be regarded as a powerful means for breaking with 
the traditional constraints of court patronage and occasion. 
Precisely because the ancient victory songs were 
commissioned by wealthy oligarchs, Pindar showed all the 
more strongly how a poet might exceed the given 
assignment. Endowed with divine might, he obeyed nothing 
save his own genius. Magnificent and difficult, sublime and 
obscure, Pindar elevated poetry to a most holy level. Soaring 
far above the crowd, neglecting mere earthbound service, the 
vates was glorified. In the concisely dynamic formulation of 
Jochen Schmidt, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
Pindar became the “tradition for breaking tradition” —a 
model for every genius bent on eschewing all models.24 


Accordingly, Pindar’s poetry became exemplary for the 


Sturm und Drang—the rebellious “Storm and Stress” 
movement that stirred the hearts of young German writers in 
the last third of the eighteenth century. In his letter to Johann 
Gottfried Herder—one of the primary theorists of this 
complex movement—Johann Wolfgang Goethe, at the 
ebullient age of twenty-two, wrote of his latest infatuation: 
Ich wohne jetzt in Pindar— 


I am now dwelling in Pindar, and if the glory of the palace 
were to make one happy, then I would have to be so. 
Whenever he shoots his arrows one after the other toward 
his goal in the clouds, of course I still stand there and 
gape; but all the while I feel what Horace could express, 
what Quintilian praises, and whatever is active in me 
comes to life, for I feel nobility and know purpose.25 


On the one hand, Goethe’s immersive experience elicits 
unqualified admiration, a passive disposition that leaves the 
young man standing still and gaping, while on the other 
hand, through the mediation of Horace and Quintilian, 
something internal comes to life, a poetic mission, and the 
determination to achieve it.26 By dwelling in Pindar, Goethe 
already appears to assume a degree of agency, as if the 
epinicia were a residence receiving an eager guest or perhaps 
a house haunted by an alien presence, as if Goethe’s feelings, 
his imagination and his thoughts were the content for which 
Pindar’s language now serves as formal articulation. As the 
letter proceeds, Goethe gathers fragments from the victory 
songs—from the Second Olympian and Third Nemean Ode— 
recombining the Greek terms into a patchwork capable of 
transmitting something new, something modern. In 
unaccented letters, Goethe transcribes: “E1dwc¢ mua, penvoc 
AVP, UVPIAV APETAV ATEAEL VOW YEVTAI, OVITOT ATPEKEL 
KatEBa 70d1, UaBovTES [Knowing by nature, obscure man, 
countless feats with ineffectual mind he tastes, never with a 
sure foot he enters, learners].” Through the art of selective 
citation, Goethe shakes the words loose from their original 
contexts, liberating them from their initial occasion, from 


their original historical, social and cultural circumstances, in 
order to make them communicate a fresh message replete 
with pathos—‘“These words have gone through my soul like 
swords” (255-256). Goethe piously allows the Greek 
language to glow on the page, untransliterated and 
untranslated, emphasizing its material presence. In accepting 
this gift from Greek antiquity, Goethe sacrifices his own 
vernacular which, as Horace described it, plummets 
namelessly into the sea. Yet it is precisely through this fall, 
by surrendering oneself to the dark waters, that a more 
authentic voice—a genial voice—promises to emerge. 


Goethe’s early lyric poetry, dating around the time of his 
Pindar studies, continues the trajectory already prepared by 
Klopstock’s hymnic prosody as well as the kabbalistic prose 
of Johann Georg Hamann and the reflections of his most 
famous acolyte, Herder. Throughout, the ancient victory 
songs provide inspiration for song’s victory over threatening 
conditions, for example in Wandrers Sturmlied, which 
Goethe composed in free verse in 1772: 


Wen du nicht verldassest, Genius, 
Nicht der Regen, nicht der Sturm 
Haucht ihm Schauer tubers Herz. 
Wen du nicht verldassest, Genius, 
Wird der Regenwolke 

Wird dem Schlogfensturm 

Entgegen singen 

Wie die Lerche 

Du dadroben.27 


Whom you do not forsake, Genius, 
Not the rain, not the storm 
Breathes horror over his heart. 
Whom you do not forsake, Genius, 
Will against the rainclouds 
Will against the hailstorm 

Sing out 


Like the lark, 
You, up there. 


The poetic voice is discovered within the roar of the torrent, 
responding boldly to the inclement weather like the high- 
flying lark that sings during raging storms. Both the theme 
and the syntactic form are borrowed from Horace’s Ode 4.3 
—that is, from the poem that directly follows the famous 
Pindar-Ode: Quem tu, Melpomene, semel/nascentem placido 
lumine videris (“Whom you, Melpomene, once/looked upon 
with peaceful eyes at his birth,” 4.3, lines 1—2). It is 
noteworthy that, in this poem, Horace makes frequent 
allusions to the epinicia, again in the manner of refusal: Not 
by “Isthmian toil” (labor Isthmius, 3), not by a victory with 
an Achaean chariot (curru Achaico, 5), but rather by means 
of the gentle waters flowing past the fertile Tibur (sed quae 
Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt, 10) will the Roman poet gain 
renown. Like Horace, then, instead of tracing the fatal Icarian 
path of simple imitation, Goethe withstands the Pindaric 
flood and emerges with poetic innovation. At the conclusion 
of Wandrers Sturmlied, the poet claims to have acquired the 
“inner glow” that once inspired Pindar—a sublime 
achievement won by residing in Pindar’s language rather 
than drowning in his verbal maelstrom: 


Vater Bromius, 
Du bist Genius, 
Jahrhunderts Genius, 
Bist, was innre Glut 
Pindarn war, 
Was der Welt 
Phdb Apoll ist. 
(lines 52-58) 


Father Bromius, 

You are Genius, 

The century’s Genius, 

You are what the inner glow 


Was to Pindar, 
What Phoebus Apollo 
Is to the world. 


Having acquired this internal fire, the poet now possesses the 
genial power that can fertilize the plain of human existence 
and propagate culture. In Mahomets Gesang, dating roughly 
from the same period, we see how Goethe appropriates the 
Horatian image of the “river descending from the mount” 
(amnis monte decurrens) to celebrate poetry’s potential, here 
figured as a bursting “mountain spring” (Felsenquell, line 1) 
that saturates the valley below and causes beautiful flowers 
to grow. 


Poetics of Translation 


The path leading toward this effusion of genius had been well 
laid with decades of intensified efforts to translate the 
epinicia adequately into German. Following upon 
Klopstock’s development of the hymn and his experiments in 
free verse, we find figures like Johann Jakob Steinbriichel, a 
philologist closely associated with the Zurich critics Bodmer 
and Breitinger who, in 1759, translated a selection of the 
victory songs into poetic prose. The governing conceit here is 
that the translator is equally inspired to exercise great 
freedoms, abandoning literalism and emphasizing all the 
indices of enthusiasm that Klopstock had underscored. To 
take a single brief example, at the end of the opening strophe 
of the First Olympian Ode, Pindar celebrates Olympia as the 
site the produces legendary hymns. In Schmid’s versification 
we read: 


O6ev O nNOAGPaTO?C 
Duvoc ApeiBParddAetat 
copWv pnttieoo.. 
(Ol. 1, Schmid, ed., lines 13-15) 


from there [sc. Olympia] the famous 


hymn occupies 
wise men’s thoughts. 


The verb Gu@ipaAdw literally denotes “wrap around,” but is 
often used in the figurative sense of “occupy” or “concern.” 
Steinbriichel takes the metaphor even further by translating 
the verb as begeistern (“to inspire, to fill with enthusiasm’) 
—Sie [die Olympischen Kdmpfe] begeistern die Weisen zu 
jenen prachtigen Hymnen (“They [the Olympian contest] 
inspire the wise men to those splendid hymns”’). Rather than 
serve as the origin of songs that engage thought, Olympia— 
in Steinbriichel’s rendering—becomes a source that provokes 
the continuation of singing. 


Steinbriichel’s project favorably caught the eye of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing who in his thirty-first Letter on Recent 
Literature, cited this example from the First Olympian 
together with commentary: 


Pindar has actually awakened a young, clever mind in 
Switzerland, someone who wants to make us more 
familiar with the enthusiasm [Begeisterung] of the Theban 
singer. The matter is highly difficult; and it is infinitely 
easier to write a scholarly commentary on the entirety of 
Pindar than to translate beautifully one single ode. [...] It 
is, however, no literal translation, for Cowley says: “If a 
man should undertake to translate Pindar word for word, it 
would be thought that one Madman had translated 
another.’’28 


Abraham Cowley’s warning, which could be regarded as a 
modern variant of Horace’s cautionary tale against emulating 
Pindar, would not deter German scholars and poets from 
venturing more exact, more literal translations—each 
reflecting various intentions. For Christian Tobias Damm, 
who produced the first complete German translation of the 
epinicia in 1770-1771, the primary interest remained purely 
pedagogical. In the opinion of this formidable philologist, 
who once tutored Johann Joachim Winckelmann in Ancient 


Greek, the Pindaric corpus served as an outstanding resource 
for building vocabulary, yet should be treated guardedly, lest 
one flirt too closely with madness. Thus, Damm dissuaded 
Moses Mendelsohn from expending too much time on this 
material: “Don’t do it! ... [Pindar’s] odes are nothing but 
pretentious, overblown haze [hochtrabender schwiilstiger 
Dunst], and would’t give you any pleasure”—all the same, 
“the chap has really superb words!’’29 In contrast, the 
subsequent translations by Friedich Gedike, published in 
1777, clearly appreciate the aesthetic virtues of the poetry: 
According to Gedike, Damm’s expert knowledge of Ancient 
Greek was indispensable for understanding Pindar, yet it 
takes a person profoundly sensitive to the poetic capacities of 
German to make him speak to a modern audience.30 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt continued this praiseworthy project. To his 
teacher, Christian Gottlob Heyne, who published an 
important new edition of Pindar’s victory songs, Humboldt 
writes: 


At present I really have an inclination only for Pindar, and 
if this preference endures, I hope some time to produce a 
complete translation of his works. ... I have undertaken to 
remain as faithful as possible to the meter of the original; 
this does not seem to me at all unimportant, since such a 
translation is not designed merely to give pleasure to the 
dilettante who can scarcely understand it, but rather has 
the purpose to test his vital energies on a difficult work of 
art.31 


Like Goethe in his youth, Humboldt was fascinated with the 
material properties of Pindar’s Greek, which supplied a 
productive recalcitrance. By rendering these foreign patterns 
of thought and expression into German discourse, the 
vernacular would be expanded. It would instigate a process 
of true Bildung, forming and reforming the native tongue into 
a vital means of communication. And it was Friedrich 


Holderlin who would bear this task of verbal expansion and 
amplification to a dangerous extreme by attempting to import 
the complex rhythms and the idiomatic syntax of the Ancient 
Greek into German—nearly to the breaking point. Around 
1800, Holderlin began to translate the epinicia, adhering as 
much as possible to the metrical patterns he detected in the 
original.32 As his poetological reflections reveal, Hélderlin 
was concerned with penetrating the gleaming classical 
surface of the Greek in order to unleash the sacred fire that 
had been suppressed.33 


Subsequently, now on the brink of mental collapse, Hélderlin 
turned to the Pindar fragments, which alone survived from 
the many books of hymns, paeans, and dithyrambs. When the 
translations were rediscovered and published at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the work would either be 
regarded as the product of a heroic struggle or as the 
symptoms of complete madness or both. The edition of 
Holderlin’s Pindariibertragungen was published in 1911 by 
Norbert von Hellingrath, a student of German Literature and 
Classical Philology, and a devoted member of the circle 
around the charismatic poet, Stefan George. Thus, Pindar 
endowed a new generation of modernists bent on revolution. 
For more sober, scientific scholars like Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff—Friedrich Nietzsche’s one-time 
nemesis—the Pindaric tradition remains distant: 


[Pindar’s] world is completely foreign to us; its customs 
and its poetic traditions are for us unappealing, if not 
offensive. He himself is not very cultivated [kein reicher 
Geist]. He knows nothing about the power and greatness 
of the fatherland, nothing about progress and where it is 
headed.34 


In the views of this staunch philologist, Pindar may give us 
much to learn, yet we should be cautious of the kind of 
overindulgence that ruined minds like Nietzsche’s. The tragic 
case of Hoélderlin should suffice as clear warning against 


giving ourselves over to the divine fire that one might feel 
simmering at the hearth of Pindar’s verses. If Goethe 
temporally resided in Pindar in preparation for his long and 
successful poetic journey, Hélderlin stayed behind, never to 
emerge. In German, the gift of song may be beneficial, but 
may also threaten to become a deadly poison—ein tédliches 
Gift. 


FURTHER READING 


For a broad overview of Pindaric reception in the European 
tradition, including the historical development of the Pindaric 
Ode, see Fitzgerald 1987 and Revard 2009. On the 
theoretical and poetological ramifications of this tradition, 
see Shankman 1988, Hamilton 2004, and Maslov 2015. 
Excellent examples of the breadth and variety of modern 
Pindarism may be found in Agocs, Carey, and Rawles 2012. 
In terms of Pindaric scholarship, Young 1964 provides an 
insightful account of interpretive trends throughout the 
modern period. 
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CHAPTER 31 
“Anacreon” in America 


Patricia Rosenmeyer 


We took the air and we kept it. Transplanted on American 
soil, it thrived. As “To Anacreon in Heaven” of European 
origin the air is obsolete and extinct; as the air of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” it stirs the blood of every 
American, regardless of his origin or the origin of the air. 


O. G. T. Sonneck, “The Star-Spangled Banner” (Washington 
D.C. 1914): 8. 


Introduction 


The so-called Anacreontic verses are not actually by 
Anacreon, the archaic poet from Teos. Rather, they are a 
collection of imitative, anonymous poems dating to the late 
Hellenistic and Byzantine periods.! The confusion extends 
back to the sixteenth century, when the French humanist 
Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne) consulted a tenth- 
century manuscript of poems and epigrams in the Vatican 
Library. This manuscript, called the Palatine Anthology after 
its original rediscovery some fifty years earlier in the Palatine 
Library in Heidelberg, was compiled by the Byzantine 
scholar Cephalas, who himself had combined older verse 
anthologies that are no longer extant. What caught 
Stephanus’ eye in particular was a group of previously 
unknown works placed at the end of the volume: sixty short 
poems in the meter and style of Anacreon. When he 
published his editio princeps of the Anacreontic poems in 
1554, Stephanus was convinced of their authenticity, and 
even re-arranged the corpus to ensure its acceptance as 
genuine Anacreon. For the next two centuries, poets —most 
famously Ronsard in France, Gleim in Germany, and Herrick 


in England—happily turned to the “Anacreontics” as a rich 
source of inspiration for their own writings. 


But even in Stephanus’ own lifetime there were skeptics, 
especially since he refused to show the original manuscript to 
anyone, allowing them access only to his transcriptions. 
Stephanus’ son-in-law, Tanaquil Faber, rejected many of the 
poems on metrical grounds, while Francesco Robortello 
mocked Stephanus in print, declaring his opinions 
“perridiculus,” “completely ridiculous” (Baumann 1974: 24). 
In the eighteenth century, Johannes Cornelius de Pauw 
insisted that the collection contained no real Anacreon at all, 
and finally, in the early twentieth century, Ullrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff hammered the nail in the coffin, 
dismissing those who admired such insipid imitations of “the 
pure Hellenic wine” (von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1907: 
27). Thereafter, scholars simply ignored the collection as a 
worthless “forgery.” Poets and the general public, however, 
did not necessarily equate imitative verse with intrinsic bad 
quality, and we can trace the influence of the Anacreontics 
on non-specialists long after classical scholars had rejected 
them as spurious.2 


During the period in which the new “Anacreon” poems were 
considered to be genuine, they strongly influenced poets in 
Britain and Europe. Much scholarly work has been done in 
the past forty years on this topic,3 but little attention has been 
paid to the role of “Anacreon” beyond Europe, and almost 
nothing has been written on his reception in America.4 In 
this study, I focus on one particular chapter in the early 
American reception of “Anacreon”: the great popularity in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the melody, “To 
Anacreon in Heaven,” and its eventual reincarnation with 
new lyrics as the American national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


London’s Anacreontic Society 


Few could have anticipated the adoption of the tune “To 
Anacreon in Heaven” for the lyrics of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But the popularity of the tune pushed it far beyond 
its original historical horizon. What began its life as a British 
social drinking song was recycled with new words in 
numerous British and American ballads before it eventually 
inspired Francis Scott Key. To trace the tune’s reception 
history, we need to begin in eighteenth-century England. 


In the mid-1700s, a group of upper-class British men formed 
a club in London to promote their favorite pastimes: 
drinking, listening to music, and spending time with like- 
minded companions.5 They named it “The Anacreontic 
Society” in honor of the poet who, by that time, had been 
reduced to a symbol of a hedonistic attachment to wine, 
women, and song. The members were genuinely interested in 
serious classical music, however, and sponsored a variety of 
concerts featuring “the best performers in London.’’6 But the 
club’s name was not wholly inappropriate, since after the 
serious music came a communal meal, followed by drinking 
and more informal entertainment: popular and comic songs 
(“catches”), puppet shows, and “everything that mirth can 
suggest” (Anon. 1780: 224).7 Details about the kinds of 
songs sung at this stage of the evening come from an early 
handbook containing eleven songs in varied rhythms: An 
Anacreontic Garland: Being a Collection of Favourite 
Songs, sung at the Anacreontic Society, &c. (1790). A 
woodcut on the front page shows four men seated around a 
table, enjoying their drink and pipe. Along with the tobacco 
smoke, small word banners emerge from each man’s mouth, 
indicating singing. The short anthology includes such titles 
as, “To banish life’s troubles, the Grecian Old Sage”; “Tho’ 
Bacchus may boast of his care-killing bowl’; “My temples 
with clusters of grapes I'll entwine”; and the less overtly 
classical, “The Hogshead of Port.’’8 


Why did this group decide to call their organization 
specifically an “Anacreontic Society”? What did “Anacreon” 


mean to English gentlemen in the 1760s? While some may 
have known the Greek originals, since Greek and Latin were 
obligatory school subjects for the upper classes, it is more 
likely that they knew the material in English translation, 
possibly the version by Abraham Cowley: Anacreontiques: 
or, Some Copies of Verses Translated Paraphrastically out 
of Anacreon (London 1656). Cowley’s translations, first 
published in London a century earlier, were extremely 
popular not only in his own time, but for several hundred 
years afterwards.9 According to one early twentieth-century 
British literary critic, “To Anacreon, or rather to the pseudo- 
Anacreon, we owe the charming Anacreontic, which, since 
Cowley naturalized it, has gone on repeating itself in every 
generation of our poets” (Collins 1910: 73). 


“Anacreon” provided an appropriate model on multiple 
levels. First, he was the poet of the symposium, encouraging 
men to drink and be merry; second, his verses cautioned 
against overindulgence and recommended moderation; third, 
he celebrated communal, rather than solitary drinking. All 
three aspects suited the club’s aim of conviviality and 
sociability without excess. 


Most of our evidence for the club, including a full printing of 
the “Anacreontic Song,” comes from an anonymous history 
published in The Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle for May 1780 (Anon. 1780: 224-225). According 
to that source, the club was “begot and christened by a Mr. S 
—th about the year 1766, at a genteel public-house near the 
Mansion House, was nursed at the Feathers and Half Moon 
Tavern in Cheapside, and received a great part of its 
establishment at the London Coffee-house” on Ludgate Hill. 
There is also evidence of meetings at the Crown and Anchor, 
located on the Strand, which could accommodate the club 
when, at its peak, it claimed almost eighty members; another 
source points out that when guests and visiting musicians 
were counted, it could easily add up to 200 men (Clague 
2014). Members paid a small fee to join, and were all from 


respectable social backgrounds, with “several noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first distinction” among them (Parke 1830: 
80).10 


The Anacreontic Society flourished for almost thirty years, 
meeting regularly in season (November through March) 
every other Wednesday evening, and often continuing until 
well after midnight (Argent 1992: 25).11 When the club 
finally disbanded in 1792, the reason given was that, 
although the club was exclusively male, one evening the 
Duchess of Devonshire, “the great leader of the haut ton,” 
expressed an interest in attending; since “some of the comic 
songs [were not] exactly calculated for the entertainment of 
ladies, the singers were restrained; which displeasing many 
of the members, they resigned one after another; and a 
general meeting being called, the society was dissolved” 
(Parke 1830: 83-84). 


But while still in its prime, the members of the Anacreontic 
Society regularly celebrated with an anthem entitled “The 
Anacreontic Song.” The melody is thought to have been 
composed by one of its prominent members; John Stafford 
Smith (1750—1836).12 The lyrics to the tune were written by 
Ralph Tomlinson (1744-1778), a previous president of the 
Society, and were first published in The Vocal Magazine 
(London 1778). The tune itself, as well as the idea of a 
community devoted to music and conviviality, proved to be 
quite popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and Anacreontic 
Societies soon sprang up in St. Andrews, Scotland, as well as 
in Dublin, Belfast, Birmingham, Norwich, New York City, 
and Baltimore.13 All branches sang the official anthem. 


The singing of “The Anacreontic Song” marked the 
transition from the club’s classical concert and elegant 
supper to the jollier and less formal part of the evening. We 
have a report in the diary for the year 1773, by an amateur 
“gentleman composer” named John Marsh (1752-1828), of 
what may have been one of the earliest performances of “The 


Anacreontic Song” (Robins 1998: 115-116): 


Mr. Bowen...invited me to accompany him on the 
Saturday following [i.e. December 11] to a concert at the 
London Coffee House called the Anacreontic Meeting, 
which I of course readily accepted of & played with Mr. 
Smith the leader after wh’ch we sat down a pretty many of 
us to supper after which catches and glees were 
performed, in which Mr. Webster, a young man with a 
very fine bass voice much distinguish’d himself. The 
Anacreontic Song was also sung by him, in the last verse 
of which we stood hand in hand all around the table, this 
concert being in fact the origin of the Society held 
afterwards for many years at the Crown and Anchor. 


The song, with its wide range of notes, was not the easiest 
tune for the untrained voice; when sung today at public 
sporting events, for example, it is still usually performed by a 
professional singer. In the period under discussion, the job 
was given to a soloist, although others joined in for the 
refrain, namely the last two lines of the song. Thus, as we 
read in an early nineteenth-century description (Parke 1830: 
81).14 


After the concert an elegant supper was served up; and 
when the cloth was removed, the constitutional song, 
beginning, “To Anacreon in Heaven,” was sung by the 
chairman or his deputy. 


Scholars are not in full agreement as to how best to 
characterize the Anacreontic Society: an elite group of 
amateur music lovers, devoted to fellowship, who met 
regularly to enjoy performances by talented local and 
international musicians? Or rather a group of male friends 
who bonded over food, drink, and bawdy songs? The truth 
seems to lie somewhere in between. On the one hand, 
contemporary sources emphasize the highbrow musical tastes 
of the club members: “All the eminent Instrumental 
Musicians that arrived from the Continent, used to make their 


debut at the Anacreontic Society, in order to give a specimen 
of their abilities” (Argent 1992: 27). The concerts were 
regularly reviewed in the Daily Universal Register (which 
became The Times in 1790); in 1785, an evening at the 
Society was described in that paper as “the best concert in 
town” (Argent 1992: n. 11). The London Evening Post and 
The Morning Herald also carried reviews of concerts given 
at the Society (Robins 1998: 511 n. 82). But media coverage 
was not limited to England: the London correspondent for 
Cramer’s Magazin der Musik in Hamburg, having been 
invited to the club in April 1783, reported on the evening for 
his German readers (Sonneck 1914: 30-31). 


If we push the argument for an elite supper club a bit further, 
we can note that members had to be able to afford the dues, 
and to have the leisure to attend evening events (Clague 
2014). Their focus for the evening was on conviviality and 
friendship as well as on eating and drinking, which was also 
true of the ancient symposium; it is tempting to think that 
club members were cognizant of this connection to antiquity. 
The venue was grander than the average pub: the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern on the Strand was a restaurant frequented by 
the elite, and other social clubs and political associations also 
chose to meet in its capacious ballroom (Clague 2014). The 
anthem itself was far from the kind of song one could sing 
while inebriated; rather, it was accompanied by a harpsichord 
and four-part vocal harmony. The melody was a challenge 
for amateurs to sing, and, as stated above, it was usually 
performed by a professional, whether the club president or an 
honored guest (Clague 2016). The president and directors 
also were meant to model proper behavior for the evening, 
according to this eyewitness report from the late 1780s 
(Morris and Brownlow 1786-1789: 6—7, quoted in Sonneck 
1914: 30): 


Mr. Hankey, the Banker, a gentleman highly spoken of, as 
a man of polished manners and most liberal sentiments, 
now presides at this meeting, by whose management, in 


conjunction with the other directors, everything is 
conducted under the influence of the strictest propriety 
and decorum. 


On the other hand, some sources suggest that things could 
get out of hand at the club, especially in the early hours of 
the morning. R. J. S. Stevens, an organist in London at the 
time, reports that Ralph Tomlinson was “a sensible, sedate, 
quiet man” who worked as a solicitor in Chancery; the next 
president similarly “had gentlemanly manners,” but after that 
came a Mr. Edward Mulso, “a convivial man; frothy, vain, 
and silly” (Argent 1992: 25—27).15 Stevens describes one of 
his own visits to the club in his memoir for the year 1777, 
revealing how the same event could satisfy, albeit 
sequentially, both highbrow and vulgar tastes (Argent 1992: 
25): 


The Evening’s entertainment began at seven o’clock, with 
a concert, chiefly of instrumental Music: it was not very 
uncommon to have some Vocal Music interspersed with 
the Instrumental... At ten o’clock the Instrumental Concert 
ended, when we retired to the Supper rooms. After 
Supper...we returned to the Concert Room, which in the 
meantime had been differently arranged. The President, 


then took his seat in the center of the elevated table, at the 
upper end of the room, supported on each side, by the 
various Vocal performers. After the Anacreontic Song had 
been sung, in the Chorus of the last verse of which all the 
Members, Visitors, and Performers joined, “hand in 
hand,” we were entertained by the performance of various 
celebrated Catches, Glees, Songs, Duettos, and other 
Vocal, with some Rhetorical compositions, till twelve 
o'clock. The President having left the Chair, after that 
time, the proceedings were very disgraceful to the 
Society; as the greatest levity, and vulgar obscenity, 
generally prevailed. Improper Songs, and other vicious 
compositions were performed without any shame 
whatever. I never staid till the Society broke up, which 


was generally very late. 


Apparently Stevens stayed just long enough to bear witness 
to the shameless behavior of his peers, but no longer. He 
admits, however, in the same section of his journal that he 
“regularly attended the Anacreontic Society” and, 


pursued a plan of dissipation for some time, and used to 
lay in bed very late the following morning: this conduct 
vexed my Father exceedingly; he was always accustomed 
to rise early, and he could not keep his temper when he 
heard how intolerably idle I was become. 


(Argent 1992: 23-24) 


Stevens resolves (in his journal, at least) to mend his ways, 
coming home earlier in the evenings and rising earlier in the 
mornings. 16 


“The Anacreontic Song” 


Here are the full six stanzas of “The Anacreontic Song,” 
published in The Vocal Magazine of August 1778 (pp. 147- 
148) as Song 566, and attributed to Ralph Tomlinson, Esq.:17 


To Anacreon, in Heav’n, where he sat 
in full glee, 

A few sons of harmony sent a 
petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron 
would be; 

When this answer arriv’d from the 
jolly old Grecian — 

Voice, fiddle, and flute, 

no longer be mute; 

T’11 lend ye my name, and inspire ye 
to boot: 

And, besides, I’1l instruct ye, like 
me, to intwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 


Vine. 


The news through Olympus immediately 
flew; 

When old Thunder pretended to give 
himself airs —- 

If these mortals are suffer’d their 
scheme to pursue, 

The devil a goddess will stay above 
stairs. 

Hark! already they cry, 

In transports of joy, 

A fig for Parnassus! To Rowley’s 
we’ll fly; [Away to the sons of 
Anacreon we’ll fly; ] 

And there, my good fellows, we’1ll 
learn to intwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
Vine. 


The yellow-haired god, and his nine 
fusty maids, 

To the hill of old Lud will 
incontinent flee, [From Helicon’s banks 
will incontinent flee, ] 

Idalia will boast but of tenantless 
shades, 

And the bi-forked hill a mere desert 
will be. 

My thunder no fear on’t, 

Will soon do its errand, 

And dam’me! I’11 swinge the 
ringleaders, I warrant. 

I’1ll trim the young dogs, for thus 
daring to twine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
Vine. 


Apollo rose up; and said, Pry’thee 
ne’er quarrel, 

Good king of the gods, with my 
vot’ries below! 

Your thunder is useless—then, 
shewing his laurel, 

Cry’d Sic evitabile fulmen, you 
know! 

Then over each head 

My laurels I’11 spread; 

So my sons from your crackers no 
mischief shall dread, 

Whilst snug in their club-room, they 
jovially twine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
Vine. 


Next Momus got up with his risible 
phiz, 

And swore with Apollo he’d 
chearfully join— 

The full tide of harmony still shall 
be his, 

But the song, and the catch, and the 
laugh shall be mine: 

Then, Jove, be not jealous 

Of these honest fellows. 

Cry’d Jove, We relent, since the 
truth you now tell us; 

And swear by Old Styx, that they 
long shall intwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
Vine. 


Ye sons of Anacreon, then join hand 
in hand; 

Preserve unanimity, friendship, and 
love. 


‘Tis your’s to support what’s so 
happily plan’d; 

You’ve the sanction of gods, and the 
fiat of Jove. 

While thus we agree, 

Our toast let it be. 

May our club flourish happy, united, 
and free! 

And long may the sons of Anacreon 
intwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
Vine. 


A group of friends (‘‘a few sons of harmony’’) ask for the 
poet’s patronage for their club; he promises a future filled 
with music, love (“Venus’ myrtle”), and wine (“Bacchus 
wine’). But Jupiter worries that the rest of his Olympian 
crew, including the goddesses, Apollo, and the Muses, will 
abandon their classical abodes (Mt. Ida, Helicon) in their 
haste to join the party with the newly named “sons of 
Anacreon.” He threatens to send forth a thunderbolt in 
punishment, and mixes in some contemporary English threats 
as well (“And dam’me, Ill swinge [1.e. whip] the 
ringleaders, I warrant./I’ll trim the young dogs...”). Apollo 
stands up for his “‘vot’ries,” comparing Jupiter’s thunder to 
“crackers” [i.e., Christmas crackers] that will never harm his 
“sons,” “snug in their club-room.” The ancient god of 
mockery, Momus, with his laughing face (“risible phiz’), 
joins in the debate; he allows Apollo to supervise “the full 
tide of harmony,” but claims the lighter songs for himself 
(“the song, the catch, and the laugh shall be mine’’), neatly 
describing the division in the evening between highbrow and 
more popular entertainment. Finally Jupiter relents, and 
swears by the Styx to encourage the “sons of Anacreon” in 
their festivities. The last stanza celebrates unanimity, 
friendship, and love, as the men “join hand in hand” to 
“intwine the myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s wine,” while 


Apollo as the god of music supervises the singing. The 
refrain, consisting of the last two lines of each stanza, and 
which was sung by all present, offers variations on the first 
set: “And, besides, I'll instruct ye, like me, to intwine/The 
myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.” 


In the earliest documented version, two lines stand out as 
relevant only for the early London years: in the second 
stanza, “A fig for Parnassus! To Rowley’s we’ ll fly,” and in 
the third stanza, ““To the hill of old Lud will incontinent flee.” 
These place references point to the years when the Society 
met at the London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill (“old 
Lud’), which shared its premises with a wine shop called 
Rowley and Leech (“Rowley’s”) (Sonneck 1914: 39). The 
lines were replaced with less specific markers. The change 
may have occurred when the club moved to accommodate 
larger numbers, that is, when they decamped from the 
London Coffee House on to the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
on the Strand. I wonder if it also coincided with a sense on 
the part of the members that their club, becoming ever more 
popular, could be imagined as timeless and universally 
appealing: thus “Away to the sons of Anacreon we’ ll fly” 
replaced the local reference to the London wine shop, while 
“From Helicon’s banks will incontinent flee” presented the 
classical Muses’ mountain haunt as a place to abandon in 
favor of the more enjoyable Anacreontic Society’s musical 
venue. These new verses include “words of absolutely 
neutral character without any personal or topographical 
allusions that might be subject to change at any time” 
(Sonneck 1914: 40). 


Variations on a Theme 


In its revised form, the club’s rallying song, “To Anacreon in 
Heaven,” continued to have a robust reception history in 
Britain, even well after the Anacreontic Society of London 
disbanded in 1792. As it was disseminated, it appealed to 


new audiences beyond its classical frame: “it was channeled 
to various new audiences further down the social scale, or 
readers who did not necessarily have knowledge of the 
original collection” (Achilleos 2008: 8). The song was 
parodied in London theaters, and the tune was combined with 
new lyrics in both Britain and America, appearing in 
newspapers, broadsides, and song anthologies. In Britain, for 
example, two of the many eighteenth-century lyrics set to 
“To Anacreon in Heaven” were “When Bibo thought fit from 
the world to retreat,” published in 1778 (Sonneck 1914: 9 n. 
a), and the slightly later “Jack Oakum in the Suds” 
(Holloway and Black 1975: 133-134). In both songs, a 
British sailor dies from drinking too much, and converses 
cheekily with Charon on the banks of the River Styx. Other 
British parodies include “Britannia” (first verse: “To Neptune 
enthroned, as he governed the sea’”’), and “‘Satan’s visit to the 
Jacobine Club” (first verse: ““To old Satan in Hell, where he 
sat in full glee”). In the meantime, the term “Anacreontic” 
appeared in the context of other public entertainment, such as 
ballets and operas in France and Italy: around 1800, for 
example, Luigi Cherubini composed Anacréon, oul’Amour 
Fugitif, an opera that became very popular in England 
(Achilleos 2008: 23-24). The entire Anacreontic culture— 
encompassing song, lyrics, and the biography of the Greek 
poet himself—broadened and expanded at this point to 
incorporate a wide range of activities, social causes, and 
political attitudes; but it was still centered on the basic idea 
of conviviality and sociability. 


It is not quite as easy to trace the arrival of the song on 
American shores, nor to get a sense of how and when it 
became disassociated from its original British contexts. One 
scholar of the “Star-Spangled Banner” writes that, “the 
musical intercourse between England and America was too 
lively in those days to have permitted such a well-known air 
as ‘To Anacreon in Heaven’, published in the most popular 
collections, to have remained barred from our shores” 


(Sonneck 1914: 61). He argues that it had most likely crossed 
the Atlantic as early as the 1780s, particularly since “Sir 
Richard Hankey, later on president of the Anacreontic 
Society...served in the British army during our war for 
independence” (Sonneck 1914: 61). It is also highly probable 
that the founding of an Anacreontic Society in New York in 
1795 led to a broader familiarity with the song, at least 
among the club’s members and their friends. We do know 
that “To Anacreon in Heaven” was performed at a concert in 
Savannah, Georgia on August 19, 1796, with one Mr. J. West 
as soloist (Sonneck 1914: 62). But we do not know how the 
audience received it: as a British drinking song, or as a 
universally appealing tribute to wine and poetry. 


Adaptations sprang up almost immediately on American soil, 
including two by Robert Treat Paine: “Adams and Liberty,” 
performed in Boston on June 1, 1798 (discussed below), and 
“Spain,” set to the same tune, in honor of Spanish patriots at 
a festival held in Boston on January 24, 1809.18 In fact, we 
can trace eighty-five separate lyrics using the tune of “The 
Anacreontic Song” in the US before 1820 (Hill 1951: 151- 
193). To give just one more example, in 1804—1805, the 
Baltimore Musical Miscellany (vol. 2: 158-160), also known 
as the Columbian Songster, published the tune with the title 
“The Social Club”; its lyrics praised the power of musical 
fellowship in the quest for self-improvement. This song, like 
its antecedent, also sets the action on Mt. Olympus, where 
Jupiter observes the activities of a singing society and urges 
his fellow gods to assist the mortals in attaining their goals. 
The final stanza reads (Clague 2014): 


Well pleas’d with the prospect thus 
spake mighty Jove - 

“View you little band! link’d by 
friendship’s strong chain, 

Such merit assistance requires from 
above, 

Celestials - your gifts they deserve 


to obtain; 

Let each god bestow, 

On these mortals below, 

The virtues most suitable for them 
to know, 

That, improving in knowledge, they 
at length may unite 

The study of wisdom with social 
delight.” 


“Adams and Liberty” 


Perhaps the most important step in the anthem’s 
Americanization, however, occurred at the turn of the 
century, in 1798, when Robert Treat Paine, Jr. (1773-1811) 
used the tune for his verses “Adams and Liberty,” written for 
and sung at the fourth anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Fire Society.19 This seems to be the first occasion 
where the lyrics turn away from conviviality and “social 
delight” in favor of something more patriotic and martial. 
The words contrast American peace and liberty with 
European (specifically revolutionary French) bloodshed and 
“commotion.” Paine must have appreciated the popularity of 
the tune, and decided to compose new lyrics to honor the 
young nation. There are nine stanzas, of which, for the sake 
of brevity, I include only the first six: 


YE sons of Columbia, who bravely 
have fought, 

For those rights, which unstained 
from your Sires had descended, 

May you long taste the blessings 
your valour has brought, 

And your sons reap the soil which 
their fathers defended. 

‘Mid the reign of mild Peace, 

May your nation increase, 


With the glory of Rome, and the 
wisdom of Greece; 

And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia 
be slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or 
the sea rolls its waves. 


In a clime, whose rich vales feed 
the marts of the world, 

Whose shores are unshaken by 
Europe’s commotion, 

The trident of Commerce should never 
be hurled, 

To incense the legitimate powers of 
the ocean. 

But should pirates invade, 

Though in thunder arrayed, 

Let your cannon declare the free 
charter of trade. 

For ne’er shall the sons, &c. 


The fame of our arms, of our laws 
the mild sway, 

Had justly ennobled our nation in 
story, 

‘Till the dark clouds of faction 
obscured our young day, 

And enveloped the sun of American 
glory. 

But let traitors be told, 

Who their country have sold, 

And bartered their God for his image 
in gold, 

That ne’er will the sons, é&c. 


While France her huge limbs bathes 
recumbent in blood, 
And Society’s base threats with wide 


dissolution; 

May Peace like the dove, who 
returned from the flood, 

Find an ark of abode in our mild 
constitution 

But though Peace is our aim, 

Yet the boon we disclaim, 

If bought by our Sov’ reignty, 
Justice or Fame. 

For ne‘er shall the sons, &c. 


‘Tis the fire of the flint, each 
American warms; 

Let Rome’s haughty victors beware of 
collision, 

Let them bring all the vassals of 
Europe in arms, 

We’re a world by ourselves, and 
disdain a division. 

While with patriot pride, 

To our laws we’re allied, 

No foe can subdue us, no faction 
divide. 

For ne’er shall the sons, &c. 


Our mountains are crowned with 
imperial oak; 

Whose roots, like our liberties, 
ages have nourished; 

But long e’er our nation submits to 
the yoke, 

Not a tree shall be left on the 
field where it flourished. 

Should invasion impend, 

Every grove would descend, 

From the hill-tops, they shaded, our 
shores to defend. 

For ne’er shall the sons, &c. 


“Adams and Liberty” was one of the most popular political 
songs of its era, and its resetting of “To Anacreon in Heaven’ 
as a political tune would have major consequences for the 
song’s further reception in America. It opens with an address 
not to the “sons of Anacreon,” but to the “sons of Columbia,” 
that is, Americans. Full of “patriot pride,” it praises 
“American glory,” and “mild peace” in contrast to the recent 
bloodbath of the French Revolution. Enemies are described 
as traitors, those who have sold their country and abandoned 
their ancestral gods for gold, or who have threatened 
American sovereignty. America answers pirates with thunder 
—not Jupiter’s, but cannon balls—in their insistence on “the 
free charter of trade” in the Atlantic. The song does not cut 
all ties with antiquity; we hear of “the glory of Rome and the 
wisdom of Greece” as goals for the young nation to aspire to; 
“Rome’s haughty victors” are warned to beware of American 
guns; and in later stanzas, both Washington and Adams are 
compared favorably to “Leonidas’ band” of Spartan soldiers. 
Mixed in with the classical allusions is a Biblical reference: 
“May Peace like the dove, who returned from the flood./Find 
an ark of abode in our mild constitution.” The overall 
impression is of martial pride and love of liberty. 


° 


Francis Scott Key: “When the Warrior 
Returns” and “Defense of Fort McHenry” 


The next stage of the journey from club song to national 
anthem was when Francis Scott Key (1799-1843) wrote the 
lyrics for “When the Warrior Returns,” and set it to the tune 
of “The Anacreontic Song.” The verses were published in 
Boston’s Independent Chronicle on December 30, 1805, in 
honor of two soldiers who had fought bravely in the First 
Barbary War: Stephen Decatur and Charles Stewart. The 
First (1801-1805) and Second (1815-1816) Barbary Wars 
were fought by US forces against a coalition of four North 
African states: Tripoli, Algiers, Tunis, all nominally part of 
the larger Ottoman Empire, and the independent territory of 


Morocco. Pirates from the so-called Barbary States regularly 
attacked American merchant ships, seizing the vessels and 
holding their crews for ransom, while also insisting on 
annual tribute money.20 The lyrics included words that 
would reappear in “The Star-Spangled Banner” less than a 
decade later. The six stanzas of the song are as follows (Key 
1857: 34-36): 


When the warrior returns, from the 
battle afar, 

To the home and the country he nobly 
defended, 

O! warm be the welcome to gladden 
his ear, 

And loud be the joy that his perils 
are ended: 

In the full tide of song let his 
fame roll along, 

To the feast-flowing board let us 
gratefully throng, 

Where, mixed with the olive, the 
laurel shall wave, 

And form a bright wreath for the 
brows of the brave. 


Columbians! a band of your brothers 
behold, 

Who claim the reward of your hearts’ 
warm emotion, 

When your cause, when your honor, 
urged onward the bold, 
In vain frowned the desert, in vain 
raged the ocean: 
To a far distant shore, to the 
battle’s wild roar, 
They rushed, your fair fame and your 
rights to secure: 
Then, mixed with the olive, the 


laurel shall wave, 
And form a bright wreath for the 
brows of the brave. 


In the conflict resistless, each 
toil they endured, 

‘Till their foes fled dismayed from 
the war’s desolation: 

And pale beamed the Crescent, its 
splendor obscured 

By the light of the Star Spangled 
flag of our nation. 

Where each radiant star gleamed a 
meteor of war, 

And the turbaned heads bowed to its 
terrible glare, 

Now, mixed with the olive, the 
laurel shall wave, 

And form a bright wreath for the 
brows of the brave. 


Our fathers, who stand on the summit 
of fame, 

Shall exultingly hear of their sons 
the proud story: 

How their young bosoms glow’d with 
the patriot flame, 

How they fought, how they fell, in 
the blaze of their glory. 

How triumphant they rode o’er the 
wondering flood, 

And stained the blue waters with 
infidel blood; 

How, mixed with the olive, the 
laurel did wave, 

And formed a bright wreath for the 
brows of the brave. 


Then welcome the warrior returned 
from afar 

To the home and the country he nobly 
defended: 

Let the thanks due to valor now 
gladden his ear, 

And loud be the joy that his perils 
are ended. 

In the full tide of song let his 
fame roll along, 

To the feast-flowing board let us 
gratefully throng, 

Where, mixed with the olive, the 
laurel shall wave, 

And form a bright wreath for the 
brows of the brave. 


This song is unapologetically militaristic in tone, beginning 
with an address to a “warrior” returning from foreign shores. 
There may well be direct references to the tune’s sympotic 
origins in the mention of a “feast-flowing board” and brows 
wreathed with plants, but now the garlands are made of 
martial olive and laurel instead of seductive myrtle and vine 
leaves, and the celebrants are praised for bravery rather than 
conviviality. Sons are mentioned in the context of their 
fathers, or as a band of brothers, no longer the “sons” of 
Apollo or Anacreon. Francis Scott Key already uses the term 
“Star Spangled flag” in this version, and contrasts it with the 
pale Crescent and “turbaned heads” of the enemy. The 
rhetoric may seem over the top to modern readers, as “their 
young bosoms glow’d with patriot flame,” and the ocean’s 
blue waters are “stained...with infidel blood”; but it clearly 
served its purpose at the time as “thanks due to valor.” 


Just nine years later, on September 4, 1814, the same Francis 
Scott Key wrote his “Defense of Fort McHenry,” 
commemorating the American victory over British naval 
forces in Baltimore Harbor during the War of 1812. Key set 


it, as he had with his earlier poem in honor of the Barbary 
War heroes, to the original Anacreontic melody. He may 
have been inspired to write his lyrics by the large American 
flag that was eventually raised above the fort at dawn, 
signifying the courage of the American forces in the face of 
the assault. A plaque at 601 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington D.C. marks the spot where “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” (as it came to be known) was first sung publicly in 
1814.21 The song gained popularity throughout the 
nineteenth century, and bands often played it during public 
events. Key’s poem was adopted by the US Navy in 1889, 
openly admired by President Woodrow Wilson, and finally 
established as the official American national anthem under 
President Herbert Hoover on March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1508, 
codified in Title 36 of the United States Code).22 


Conclusions 


The song, “To Anacreon in Heaven,” also known as “The 
Anacreontic Song,” was already itself a product of many 
years of reception history, beginning with Henricus 
Stephanus’ publication of the Greek poems, and possibly 
detouring through Robert Herrick’s imagined scene of 
Anacreon in Elysium singing Herrick’s own verses (“The 
Apparition of his Mistresse Calling Him to Elizium,” lines 
32-34 (Patrick 1963: 205-206): 


Ile bring thee Herrick to Anacreon 

Quaffing his full-crown’d bowles of 
burning Wine, 

And in his Raptures speaking Lines 
of Thine... 


Herrick in the early 1600s saw in Anacreon a model for 
sociability and conviviality even in the afterlife.23 By putting 
his own words in Anacreon’s mouth, he showed how easily 
and seamlessly the idea of “Anacreon” could be transmitted 
through time and adapted to different ends in an enviably 


extended reception history. When the club members in 
London followed suit a century and a half after Herrick, they 
set their Anacreontic verses to a newly composed tune, 
which in turn took on a life of its own, both in conjunction 
with and separate from its original lyrics. 


We may find it striking that both the tune and the lyrics 
managed to find their way across the Atlantic during a period 
of strife between Britain and the US; we may also be 
surprised that what began as a song of friendship and 
conviviality could shift to accommodate the praise of victory 
in battle—that Anacreon’s lyre could be restrung, so to 
speak, to support martial lyrics. Ironically, this is precisely 
what the ancient Anacreon could not quite manage himself in 
Anacreontic 23, where he tries and fails to sing epic battles in 
the manner of Homer; his lyre will only play songs of love 
and wine. But what the poet was unable to achieve, the song 
in his name did, as it gradually became uncoupled from the 
idea of “Anacreon,” while retaining its popularity as a tune. 
Just as “Anacreon” could be re-imagined as a fan of 
Herrick’s poetry, or as the patron of a London social club, so 
“To Anacreon in Heaven” was reincarnated in songs that 
represented violence and bloodshed. Yet in the end, all the 
variants celebrate the brotherhood of man—at least the 
“man” on the winning side of the war. 


FURTHER READING 


For “Anacreon” as a model for social behavior in early 
modern England, see Achilleos 2004, and Scodel 2002. For 
the reception of the Anacreontics in English early modern 
poetry, see Braden 1978. For a comprehensive history of the 
tune of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” see Lichtenwanger 
LOTd: 


Notes 


1 For a general introduction to the history of the Anacreontics, see 


Rosenmeyer 1992 and Cingano in this volume. 


2 See, for example, the translations by Henry David Thoreau 
discussed in Baumann 1974: 162-168, and those of the Russian 
poet (writing in Hebrew) Shaul Tchernikovsky 1920 discussed 
in Rosenmeyer 2014: 227-254. 


3 See, e.g., Zeman 1972; Galiano 1972: 223-235; Baumann 1974; 
Braden 1978; Warde 1978; Labarbe 1982: 146-181; 
Rosenmeyer 1992; O’Brien 1995; Miiller 2010; Baumbach and 
Diimmler 2014; and Héschele 2017b: 203-218. 


4 The exception is Baumann 1974: 162-168, in a section entitled, 
“Anfange der Anacreontea-Rezeption in Amerika,” which has a 
fascinating overview of Thoreau’s Anacreontic translations. 


5 On the wider phenomenon of social clubs in Britain, see Clark 
2000. 


6 An example of the high quality of the music is an evening in 
1791, when Joseph Haydn was among the audience as the 
young Johann Nepomuk Hummel played, “‘astonish[ing] the 
company with a most admirable performance of a favourite 
English ballet, with variations, on the harpsichord.” See The 
Times for January 14, 1791, p. 2, discussed in Lichtenwanger 
1977: 8-9. 


7 See also the description of the evening’s entertainment in Argent 
1992: 24-26. 


8 The other seven titles in Anon. 1790 are: “With my jug in one 
hand and my pipe in the other”; “Should I die by the force of 
good wine”; “Bacchus, Jove’s delightful boy”; “Let the grave, 
and the gay”; “By the gaily-circling glass”; “Brisk wine and 
women”; and “When Bibo thought fit from the world to 


retreat.” 


9 See, e.g., Baumann 1974: 73: “Es war Cowley, der den 
Anakreonteen ihr englisches Kleid gab, das sie mit 
geringftigigen Veranderungen in den folgenden Jahrhunderten 
trugen” (“It was Cowley who dressed the Anacreontics in 
English clothes; and they wore those clothes with little change 
[in style] during centuries to follow’’); and Bryant 1877: 375: 


“Perhaps it is not necessary to give here any quotations from 
Cowley’s translations of Anacreon, inasmuch as even those 
who never read anything else that he has written are familiar 
with the most felicitous of those.” On Cowley’s Anacreontics, 
see Baumann 1974: 73-86. For a broader consideration of 
drinking and poetic practice in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century England, see Scodel 2002: 199-204; and Achilleos 
2004: 21-35. 


10 Cf. Achilleos 2008: 14, who argues that members came from 
varied social backgrounds; in addition to “members of the 
nobility and high-ranking officials, the society would also 
attract individuals from a wide range of groups further down 
the social scale—from merchants, to professional men and 
artisans.” 


11 See also Parke 1830: 88: “If a man’s head comes in contact 
with a club overnight, it may be expected that it will ache the 
next day.” 


12 Argent 1992: quotes Stevens on Tomlinson: “He wrote the 
Poetry of the Anacreontic Song; which Stafford Smith set to 
Music.” See also Stafford Smith, whose Fifth Book of 
Canzonets, Canons & Glees, Sprightly and Plaintive, 
published in 1799, included “The Anacreontic Song,” with the 
comment, “harmonized by the Author.” For further discussion, 
see Lichtenwanger 1977: 13-15. 


13 The Columbian Anacreontic Society of New York was 
organized in 1795 and, until it passed out of existence in 1803, 
was considered one of the most important musical 
organizations in New York City; its main organizer was John 
Hodgkinson, famous as an actor, singer, and “bon vivant” 
(Sonneck 1914: 61-62). The Anacreontic Society of Baltimore 
was founded later, in 1820 (Leepson 2005: 64). For the society 
in Dublin, see Ferris 2006: 21-33. 


14 A similar description may be found in the memoirs for the year 
1777 by the organist R. J. S. Stevens (Argent 1992: 24—26). 


15 Cf., however, the memoirs of W. T. Parke, principal oboist in 
the Theater Royal Covent Garden for 40 years (!), who was an 


honorary member of the Anacreontic Society, and says of the 
same Mulso in 1786 that, “he possessed a good tenor voice, and 
sang the song alluded to [“To Anacreon in Heaven’] with great 
effect...[and that the] gentleman was a most agreeable 
companion” (Parke 1830: 81-82). 


16 For more on Stevens, see Lichtenwanger 1977: 15-18. 


17 Sonneck 1914: 32-33 presents the text from the earliest 
publication of the lyrics, and offers an illustration in his 
Appendix, Plate V. The music itself was not published until a 
few years later, in an edition by Longman and Broderip 
(sometime between 1777 and 1781), and then in The Vocal 
Enchantress (London 1783, music and lyrics unattributed). 
Sonneck 1914: 34-35 lists twenty-one re-publications of the 
lyrics in English, Irish, and Scottish magazines and “songsters” 
between March 1780 and 1804. 


18 See Sonneck 1914: 62-63 for a long list of other American 
adaptations dating from 1797 (‘For the glorious Fourteenth of 
July”) through 1813 (“Jefferson’s Election,” sung by the 
Americans in London, March 4, 1802, of which the first line 
reads “Well met fellow freemen! Let’s cheerfully greet...”). 


19 The first American book publication of the melody was by 
Wright 1798: 211-218; for the lyrics, see Paine 1812. 


20 For additional information, see, e.g., Rojas 2003: 159-186; 
Lambert 2005; and Tucker 2005. 


21 There is some controversy over the first US public 
performance, as other sources point to an initial performance in 
Baltimore at the Holliday Street Theater (the “Old Drury”) on 
October 19, 1814; see Leepson 2014; and, with some 
skepticism, Ferris 2014: 25. 


22 Accessible at https://www.law.cornell.edu/uscode/text/36/301 
[Accessed 25 February 2018]. 


23 For this earlier period, see Achilleos 2011, 2008; and Campbell 
1990: 333-341. 


CHAPTER 32 
Greek Lyric: A View from the North 


William Allan 


“Why do you softly, richly speak 
Rhythm so sweetly scanned?” 
Poverty hath the Gaelic and Greek 
In my land. 
from “The Princess of Scotland,” Rachel 
Annand Taylor (1876—-1960)1 


This chapter will consider some key moments in the 
reception of Greek lyric2 in Scotland, with examples from 
the major linguistic forms of Scottish literature: Gaelic, 
Scots, Latin, and English.3 Since the publication in 1940 of 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s The Golden Treasury of Scottish 
Poetry, it has become a welcome feature of poetry 
anthologies that they recognize Scotland’s four-language 
tradition.4 Choice of language has always been a contested 
issue in Scottish history and literature. Scots replaced Gaelic 
as the language of the nobility during the reign of James IV 
(1488-1513), the last Scottish king to speak Gaelic. With the 
Union of the Crowns in 1603 and James VI’s move to 

London as James I, standard English began its domination of 
Scottish literature,5 a process first challenged by Robert 
Burns’ revolutionary Poems Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
(1786) and increasingly resisted since the “Scottish 
Renaissance” of Hugh MacDiarmid and others in the 1930s 
(to which we shall return). The reception of Greek lyric in 
English poetry, and especially the translation or adaptation of 
Pindar, Sappho, and (the) Anacreon(tea), has attracted a good 
deal of discussion.6 Similarly, the influence of Greek 
literature, especially epic and tragedy, has been extensively 
studied with regard to Irish and Northern Irish writers such as 


W. B. Yeats, Louis MacNeice, Seamus Heaney, and Michael 
Longley.7 Greek tragedy has an important place in Scottish 
literary history too, for George Buchanan’s Neo-Latin 
translation of the Medea, published in Paris in 1544, marked 
a key moment in the first Scottish Renaissance.8 Relatively 
little attention, however, has thus far been paid to the 
response of Scottish authors to Greek lyric poetry. 


Classics and Nationhood 


Most European countries have used the translation or 
adaptation of Classical texts to bolster their own sense of 
nationhood, and Scotland is no exception. The most famous 
example is undoubtedly Gavin Douglas’ Eneados (1513), a 
translation of Virgil’s Aeneid, “Writtin in the langage of the 
Scottis natioun” (Prologue, line 103), which appropriates the 
most famous classical text of the period for Douglas’ own 
patriotic agenda.9 This proud translation into Scots was 
completed at the apogee of James IV’s reign, but in the same 
year as the king’s disastrous invasion of England, 
culminating in his defeat and death at the Battle of Flodden. 
Douglas’ celebration of Scots is a harbinger of one of the 
most powerful movements in modern Scottish literature, 
namely the revival of Scots Gaelic and Scots dialect in 
reaction to long-standing movements that sought to impose 
linguistic uniformity and standardize English throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Long before Douglas, late medieval writers had developed an 
origin legend for the Scots which claimed their descent from 
Greece itself.10 In opposition to the imperial British myth, 
most influentially recounted in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Brittaniae (1136), which made the English, 
Welsh, and Scots all descendants of Troy (under Britain’s 
first king, the Trojan Brut) and justified English hegemony 
(as the kingdom bequeathed to Brut’s eldest son Locrinus), 
the Scottish counter-myth claimed that the Scots were not 


descended from Troy, but from the union of Scota, the 
daughter of the Pharaoh Amenhotep, and the Greek Gathelos, 
son of Cecrops. John of Fordun’s Chronica Gentis Scotorum 
(1380) and Walter Bower’s Scotichronicon (1449) endorsed 
the legend of Scota and Gathelus, as did medieval epics such 
as John Barbour’s The Bruce (1375) and Blind Harry’s Actis 
and Deids of William Wallace (1476-1478). The influential 
Scottish Hellenist, Andrew Melville (to whom we shall 
return), planned an epic on Gathelus, and contributed a 164- 
line hexameter Gathelus to John Johnston’s series of Latin 
poems on the Scottish monarchs, Inscriptiones Historicae 
Regum Scotorum (1602). 


Knowledge of Greek in Scotland 


There is evidence for the teaching of Greek in Scotland from 
the mid-sixteenth century. Andrew Melville learned Greek in 
Montrose in the 1550s from the Frenchman Petrus de 
Marsiliers, and by the end of the century schoolmasters were 
expected to offer Greek as well as Latin.11 As Principal of 
the College of Glasgow from 1574, Melville taught Greek 
literature, including Theognis, and later as Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews, he introduced Greek to the 
curriculum.12 Though Greek was available to some younger 
students via schoolmasters and private tutors, including to 
learners in Gaelic-speaking areas, it was much more a 
University-level language, becoming a compulsory first-year 
subject from the late sixteenth century, then extended into the 
second and Honours (third and fourth) years in the nineteenth 
century.13 But even before Greek’s introduction in the mid- 
sixteenth century, Scottish poets were learning the tropes of 
Greek lyric from their study of Latin and Italian poetry. Thus 
Robert Henryson (c.1425—1506) could write in his Orpheus 
and Eurydice: 


Than Orpheus before Plato sat doun, 
And in his handis quhite his harp 


can ta,white hands; took 

And playit mony suete 
proporcion, sweet harmonies 

With base tonys in ypodorica, low 
notes; hypodorian mode 

With gemilling in yperlydica; 
[doubling in hyperlydian mode] 

Till at the last, for reuth and 
grete piteecompassion 

Thay wepit sore that coud hym here 
and see. 


The development of Greek in Scotland, as elsewhere, was 
fueled by the publication of the first printed editions, 
translations, and commentaries on Greek literature, including 
the lyric poets, from the late fifteenth century onward: 
Theognis (1495, Venice), Solon, Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, 
Simonides (1512, Paris), Pindar (1513, Venice), Anacreon 
(1554, Paris), Alcaeus, Sappho, Bacchylides, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, and Aleman (1560, Paris).14 Editions of Pindar and 
Theognis predominate, since they were the only poets 
transmitted in the Middle Ages in their own manuscript 
tradition, but book-fragments (i.e., quotations) of other poets 
gave some access to the wider lyric corpus. 15 


Gaelic Poets 


Turning first to Gaelic, the language’s period of maximum 
influence was from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, when 
it began to be replaced by Scots in most parts of central and 
eastern Scotland, and although Gaelic was still spoken at 
court and the learned circles of nobility until the reign of 
James IV (1488-1513), this was (as we have seen) before 
knowledge of Greek spread to Scotland.16 Yet once classical 
schooling was available in Gaelic-speaking areas in the 
seventeenth century, signs of its influence begin to appear in 
Gaelic poetry, especially in praise poetry celebrating the 


achievements of chiefs and their armies.17 The “panegyric 
code” of Gaelic court poetry adapts to incorporate frequent 
references to figures from Greek culture (including Hector, 
Alexander, Philip, Jason, and Aristotle), especially in 
Caimbéal (Campbell) classical verse.18 For example, the 
author of Mo ind ainm Iarrla Gaoidheal compares the chief 
of clan Campbell19 and his son to Philip and Alexander, who 
are dismissed as pagans (§§25ad, 26ab): 


Fearr tt ina Filib fuair geall .. 
fearr t’oighre na Alasdair .. 


Alasdair do Chriost nior chreid 
no a athair darob ainm Filib. 


You are better than Philip who 
obtained sovereignty ... 
better is your heir than Alexander ... 


Neither Alexander nor Philip, his 
father, 
believed in Christ. 


Mary MacLeod (Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, c.1615-— 
c.1707) often uses “apple tree” imagery similar to Sappho’s: 


Like the sweet-apple that’s shining 
red on the topmost bough, 
right at the very top, which the 
apple-pickers forgot, 
or rather didn’t forget, they just 
couldn’t reach it. 
(Sappho fr. 105a) 


Gum bu chubhaidh dhuit siod 

Mar a thubhairt iad ris 

Bu tu an t-ubhal thar mios 
ardchraoibh. 

(553-555) 20 


It was fully your due 


How men would speak about your ways, 
You were the apple above all the 
tall tree’s crop. 


It has been claimed that “‘a literary influence reaching from 
ancient Greece to Gaelic Scotland is ... utterly 
improbable,”21 but this assumption ignores the possibility 
that Mary MacLeod learned of Sappho’s imagery from the 
educated chief of the MacLeods of Dunvegan for whom she 
composed much of her surviving poetry. If Mary MacLeod 
was influenced in this way, she may also have been attracted 
by the idea of adapting a fellow female poet, though she does 
so to suit her own situation, as she addresses a man rather 
than a young woman and her praise of a former benefactor 
lacks the erotic element present in Sappho. Female poets are 
more common in Gaelic society than in ancient Greece, with 
authors attested from the sixteenth century onward, but Mary 
MacLeod is the first woman to have a large body of texts 
ascribed to her, and she may have detected in Sappho a 
similarly pre-eminent female persona. 


Much clearer evidence of Greek influence can be found in 
the work of Alexander MacDonald (Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair, c.1695—c.1770), widely regarded as the greatest 
Gaelic poet of the eighteenth century.22 Educated like his 
father at Glasgow University, MacDonald makes frequent 
use of his classical training.23 His collection Alseirigh seeks 
to emphasize Gaelic’s place among the literatures of 
“cultivated nations.”24 Gaelic may be ancient, he argues, but 
it is far from primitive, and he uses Gaelic’s ancient history 
to exalt it above Latin, Greek, and French (65-72): 


Tha Laideann coimhliont, 
Torrach, teann nas leor, 

Ach '’s sgalag thrailleil 

I don Ghaidhlig choir. 

San Athen mhoir 

Bha ’Ghreugais corr ’na tim, 


Ach b’ ion di h-ordag 
Chur fo h-oirchios grinn. 


Latin is ripe and massive, 

Firm and strong, 

But ‘tis a slave 

To Gaelic’s noble tongue. 

In mighty Athens 

Greek prevailed of old, 

Just like a thumb 

‘Neath Gaelic’s belt of gold.25 


In “Guidhe no trnaigh an ughdair don cheolraidh” (“The 
Author’s Invocation or Prayer to the Muses”) MacDonald 
appeals to each of the nine Muses in turn to help him with 
different aspects of his art. The classical tropes are deployed 
to suit the Gaelic setting, as MacDonald laments that he lacks 
the formal training that professional Gaelic bards had in the 
past (69-80): 


Tha speuran mo chomais cumhang nas 
leorGe farsaing mo mhiann, 

Gu balla thogail air stéidh cho-mhor 

'S clach-shnaighte d’ am dhith; 

Cainnt-shnasda d’am dhith, ge 
stracte mo thoil 

Tha mi falamh do sgil;’S ni gun 
susbaint ealain gun sgoil 

Air suibseic mar mhil. 


The skies of my ability are narrow 
enough 

though my desire is wide, 

to build a wall on such a big 
foundation 

I need a chiselled stone; 

I need a polished stone, but my will 
is torn, 

I am bereft of skill; 


unschooled art is a thing without 
substance, 
even on a subject sweet as honey. 


The combination of false modesty with the metaphor of 
building a poem like a temple or palace is strongly evocative 
of Pindar (e.g., the beginning of Ol. 6, “Let us set up golden 
columns to support | the strong-walled porch of our abode | 
and construct, as it were, a splendid | palace,” trans. Race). 
Finally, in his “Moladh Moraig” (“In Praise of Morag”’26) 
MacDonald evokes the nature imagery of Greek erotic lyric 
(97-112; cf. e.g., Archil. fr. 196a, Ibycus fr. 286, Anacreon 
fr. 417): 


Thogamaid ar fonn 

Anns an og-mhadainn, 

’'S Phébus /’/dath nan tonn 
Air fiamh orainsein, 

Fa '’r céill cha bhiodh conn 
Air sgath dhoire ’s thom, 
Sinn air daireadh trom 

Le ’r cuid goraileis, 
Direach mar gum biodh 
Maoiseach ’s boc a’ stri, 
Crom-ruaig a chéile dian 
Timcheall oganan; 
Chailleamaid ar cli 

A’ gaireachdaich leinn fhin 
Le bras mhacnas dian sin 

Na h-ogalachd. 


We’d strike up our tune 

in bright morning, 

while Phoebus dyes the waves 
to an orange hue, 

not confined by prudent sense, 
in shade of grove and knoll, 
heavily entwined 


in our dizziness, 

just as though we were 
buck and doe in pair, 
eagerly in chase 

among saplings; 

laughing till we’re weak, 
losing all our strength, 
with youth’s joy that’s 
urgent and vehement. 


Several features here are reminiscent of Greek lyric: the 
shady grove, the “dizziness” of love (with desire portrayed as 
an overwhelming external force), and the comparison to 
animals, especially the depiction of the beloved as a female 
deer. Yet there is significant contrast too, as MacDonald 
presents the deer chasing one another, stressing their mutual 
and consensual pleasure, whereas Greek lyric typically views 
the female deer as trembling and overpowered (cf. Alcaeus 
fr. 10b Campbell, Anacreon fr. 408 PMG), mirroring the 
wider culture’s (and the all-male symposium’s) sexist bias. 


Many of the major twentieth-century Gaelic poets left small 
rural communities to attend University,27 and they use their 
knowledge of classical material to reflect on their 
“bicultural” situation.28 Their work is local and traditional, 
but also shows diverse international influences and looks 
outward to the wider world.29 Sorley MacLean (Somhairle 
MacGill-Eain, 1911-1996) learned Latin and Greek at 
school. His use of classical material is often attuned to his 
socialism, Scottish nationalism, and pride in his Gaelic 
heritage, as when he writes in his essay “Aspects of Gaelic 
Poetry” that “I am quite sure that Scottish Gaelic has as 
much beauty, variety, strength, and magnificence of sounds 
as ancient Greek or any Western European language.”30 
Here the establishment status of ancient Greek makes it a foil 
to the poet’s choice of a minority language. His long poem 
“An Cuilithionn” (“The Cuillin’”), completed in 1939, reflects 
on the Fascism engulfing Europe. In Part VI the narrator 


adopts the persona of Clio, the muse of history, to give a 
catalog of human suffering, starting in Skye (“S mise Chlio 
mhor Sgitheanach,” “I am the great Clio of Skye’) and 
radiating outward as far as India and China, ending “I am the 
Clio of the world: | my wandering is eternal, and chill with 
death.”31 


More specifically lyrical is MacLean’s sexualized depiction 
of nature: the Cuillin “like the mother-breasts of the world | 
erect with the universe’s concupiscence,” or 


Bu choille Ratharsair an té 

a liubhair pog mheala réidh, 

a’ phog nach fdghnadh do ’n chré, 
a’ phog chuir luasgan ’sa chléibh. 


The wood of Raasay was the one 

that gave the smooth honeyed kiss, 

the kiss that would not suffice the 
clay, 

the kiss that put unrest in the 
body. 32 


In “Am Bata Dubh” (“The Black Boat’) Greek poetry and 
myth are used to praise a boat, but the simple object becomes 
an emblem of the speaker’s pride in his homeland: 


A bhata dhuibh, a Ghreugaich 
choimhlionta, 

cluas sitil, balg sitil lan is geal, 

agus tu fhéin gu foirfeach ealanta, 

samhach uallach gun ghiamh gun 
ghais; 

do chursa réidh gun bhron gun 
fhaireachadh; 

cha b’ iadsan luingis dhubha b’ 
ealanta 

a shedl Odysseus a nall 4a Itaca 

no Mac Mhic Ailein a nall a Uidhist, 


cuid air muir fion-dhorcha 
's cuid air sal uaine-ghlas. 


Black boat, perfect Greek, 

sail tack, sail belly full and 
white, 

and you yourself complete in craft, 

Silent, spirited, flawless; 

your course smooth, sorrowless, 
unfeeling; 

they were no more skilled black 
ships 

that Odysseus sailed over from 
Ithaca, 

or Clanranald over from Uist, 

those on a wine-dark sea, 

these on a grey-green brine.33 


In “Mhic Gille-Mhicheil’” (“Carmichael”) MacLean 
celebrates both the folklorist Alexander Carmichael (1832— 
1912), editor of the monumental Carmina Gadelica, and a 
moment of poetic inspiration he himself enjoyed: 


thainig gun stri dhomh luathghair 
ann an geal mhaise aodann nighne 

a dhaindeoin brigh a bhuairidh: 
agus air latha tharladh dhomhsa 
ealaidheachd oir gun luasgan, 

's i coimhlionta, mar thainig ortsa 
gun mheang, an Ortha Bhuadhach. 


there came to me without striving 

a paean in the fair beauty of a 
girl’s face 

in spite of its troubling; 

and one day there came to me 

a peaceful golden lyric, 

complete, as came to you, 

flawless, the Hymn of the Graces.34 


Early Writing in Scots, Latin, and English 


Turning now to Scots, it is striking that although it has a long 
literary history dating back to the early fourteenth century, 
two periods—the sixteenth century and the 1930s onward— 
stand out as particularly rich in their engagement with 
classical literature, the former period being the high point of 
Scots as a national language (before the Union of the 
Crowns) and the latter marked by a resurgence of interest in 
Scots as a legitimate vehicle of artistic expression.35 The 
development of small-scale lyric poetry by Robert Henryson 
(c.1425-1506), William Dunbar (c.1460—1520), Gavin 
Douglas (c.1474—1522), and Sir David Lindsay (c.1486— 
c.1555), combined with the new educational access to Greek 
in the later sixteenth century, paved the way for the so-called 
“Castalian band” of poets at the court of James VI in the 
1580s and 1590s. These writers translated key Renaissance 
texts and forms (especially the sonnet) into Scots, but were 
also educated in Greek and Latin. In his handbook for would- 
be poets, Reulis and Cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in 
Scottis Poesie (1584), the king himself had emphasized the 
need to acquire a thorough knowledge of the languages being 
translated or adapted. Robert Ayton (1570-1638) wrote 
poems in Latin, Greek, French, Scots, and English, but 
neither the Greek nor the French have survived: an 
unfortunate loss, since a poem written in Latin and Greek by 
his contemporary John Leech puns on “Aytonius” as “aei 
tonos,” “always tuneful.” William Drummond (1585-1649) 
composed the Anglicized Teares on the Death of Meliades 
(1613), a lament for the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, in 
the style of classical elegy, with the refrain “Meliades sweete 
courtly Nymphes deplore | From ruddy Hesp’rus rising to 
Aurore.” 


But a richer source for the reception of Greek lyric is the 
period’s neo-Latin poetry, whose major works were edited 
by Arthur Johnston as Delitiae poetarum Scotorum huius 


aevi illustrium (“Delightful Productions of the Illustrious 
Scottish Poets of this Age,” 1637).36 A cycle of poems by 
Andrew Melville includes an appeal to Hygieia, daughter of 
Asclepius, to cure his sickness, and a thank-offering to the 
Muses for providing poetry with which he can alleviate his 
insomnia (both poems are in Sapphic stanzas). Adam King’s 
’EmiBarnpiov ad Regem in Scotiam redeuntem welcomes 
James I back to Scotland in 1617. Thomas Maitland promises 
his doctor “et tua Pindarico carmine facta canam” (“T will 
sing of your deeds in Pindar’s meter’’), while the aptly named 
Hercules Rollock composes an “Epithalamium” to mark the 
marriage of James VI to Anna, Princess of Denmark. George 
Buchanan translated into Latin not only Semonides” iambic 
“Satire on Women” (fr. 7 W) but also several epigrams of 
Simonides, including Ut arma fugias, fata non fugies tamen 
(“A man can flee from fighting, not from fate”) and De luce 
cassis cor memoriam non supra | Unum tenebit, si cor 
habeamus, diem (“For just one day, all day, the heart 
remembers | The dear departed, if the heart is wise’’). Finally, 
John Leech (mentioned above) published two books of 
Anacreontica (1618, 1620), celebrating a life of sensual 
hedonism, in titillating defiance of respectable Christian 
morality.37 


Classical authors were studied by all the major figures of the 
Scottish Enlightenment. The leading printing press of the 
1740s to 1780s, the Glasgow-based Foulis Press, published 
its first catalog in 1740, containing “the scarcest Editions of 
almost all the Greek and Roman authors.” Allan Ramsay 
(1684-1758) recast a variety of classical genres (elegy, lyric 
ode, and pastoral) in Scots, seeking to combine learned and 
popular culture, and the Preface to his Poems (1721) 
embraces both Anacreon and Horace as role-models.38 The 
blind poet Thomas Blacklock (1721-1791) studied Greek 
and Latin at the University of Edinburgh and his Poems on 
Several Occasions (1746) won him the title “the Scottish 
Pindar.”39 By contrast, Robert Burns (1759-1796), the 


greatest of all poets to write in Scots, downplayed his 
classical education, bolstering a persona of unlettered, 
natural genius, as when he says of his earliest poems, “I was 
not so presumtive [sic] as to imagine that I could make 
verses like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek 
and Latin.”40 The turn to Greece by poets of the Romantic 
period is well known.41 Lord Byron (1788-1824), the 
foremost Philhellene, famously recanted his youthful 
dismissal of Scottish literary culture, though his translations 
of Anacreon are (like all his other works) in standard poetic 
English.42 


The Modern Scots Renaissance 


As in Gaelic, the twentieth century has seen a Renaissance of 
Scots-language poetry, spearheaded initially by Hugh 
MacDiarmid (pseudonym of Christopher Murray Grieve, 
1892-1978), whose seminal poem (of 2685 lines) “A Drunk 
Man Looks at the Thistle” was published in 1926.43 As Ian 
Crichton Smith observed in an essay on his fellow poet, “‘it is 
interesting that MacDiarmid very seldom refers to the Greeks 
and Trojans from whom so many poems have been quarried 
but rather goes back to Celtic sources.”44 Though he was 
certainly an intellectual writer, calling in his poem “The Kind 
of Poetry I Want” for “A learned poetry wholly free | From 
the brutal love of ignorance,” allusions to classical material 
perhaps risked the charge of Anglophone elitism, whereas 
Celtic myth supported MacDiarmid’s nationalist agenda: as 
an anonymous voice tells the drunk man near the end of the 
poem, “A Scottish poet maun assume | The burden o’ his 
people’s doom, | And dee to brak’ their livin’ tomb.”45 
Nonetheless, he made versions of Greek and Latin poets,46 
and uses classical references from time to time.47 


MacDiarmid inspired many subsequent poets to write in 
Scots, including Robert Garioch (1909-1981) and Sydney 
Goodsir Smith (1915-1975). In “The Hierodules” Garioch 


freely translates Pindar’s skolion (or party song) celebrating 
the hundred women dedicated as prostitutes to Aphrodite by 
the Olympic victor Xenophon of Corinth (fr. 122, trans. 
Race; cf. Ol. 13): 


Young women who welcome many guests, 
attendants 

of Persuasion in rich Corinth, 

you who burn the yellow tears of 
fresh 

incense, often soaring in your 
thoughts 

to the heavenly 

mother of loves, Aphrodite, 


you, O children, she has permitted 
to cull 

without blame in delightful acts of 
love 

the fruit of soft youth. 

Under compulsion all is fair ... 

[lacuna of 10-12 lines] 


But I wonder what the lords of the 
Isthmos 

will say of my devising such a 
beginning as this 

for a honey-minded skolion 

to accompany women shared in common. 


We test gold on a pure touchstone ... 

[lacuna] 

O mistress of Cyprus, here into your 
precinct 

Xenophon has brought a hundred- 
bodied 

herd of girls to graze, 

in gladness at the fulfillment of 
his prayers. 


In Garioch’s version:48 

In Corinth glittering wi gowd and 
gules, 

ye hartsome servants of Persuasioun, 

guid-willie lasses, liefsome 
hierodules, 

are nou arrayit as oblatioun 

til Aphrodit’ in dedicatioun; 

ane hunder vicars al of that Godess 

lykerus her to sair in lustiness. 


Your daywerk is the amber tears to 
brenn 

of frankincense in reikie sacrifie 

and aftentimes ye ettle, fidgan-fain 

to birl in tourbillions of ecstasie 

abuin the beryall firmament on hie 

whaur luve consecrat bleizes tila 
sterne 

and preclair Aphrodite reigns 
superne. 


Thirlit thus-gait by favour of your 
Queen 

in thralldom’s obeisance til her 
pouers, 

supine in homage, gentill and amene, 

maist leman-like ye preive luve’s 
saftest hours, 

Corinthian Aphrodite’s sacrate 
hures; 

whan luve’s consecrat serf dois her 
devoir 

nane sall find faut wi her, nor 
think the waur.49 


Garioch’s use of ornate diction (marked by rhyme: 
Persuasioun~oblatioun~dedicatioun, etc.), Middle Scots 


spelling and vocabulary (e.g., gentill and amene, 
sterne~superne), and the seven-line royal stanza of medieval 
courtly love poetry all stand in darkly ironic contrast to the 
miserable constraint of the sex-slaves (“sacrate hures’’) 
whose lives have been destroyed. The lighthearted ancient 
Greek song becomes a critique of male lust and cruelty.50 
Sydney Goodsir Smith often deploys classical allusions.51 
Two versions of Sappho fr. 168b52 are juxtaposed to comic 
effect: 


Sappho 
For Edith Sitwell 


6éduKke pev A cedAavva 


Dwynit is the mune awa declining 
And the Pleiades, the nicht 

Is at her mid, the hours flee, and I 
—- My lane I ligg. alone/lonely, lie 


Another Version 
For Hector MacIver 


The howffs are shut langsyne, pubs 

The late snugs tae; 

The whures are all abed 

- And the Auk his lane .. i.e. the 
poet (born near Auckland), alone 

Pissed, of course!53 


Smith exploits the persona of the lovelorn poet, with the high 
literary associations of Sappho preserved in the first version 
(significantly dedicated to an esteemed female poet, Dame 
Edith Sitwell), but undone in the second (dedicated to a male 
friend and drinking buddy), where the poet becomes a lonely 
drunk shut out of the pubs without any prostitutes around. 
The same Sappho fragment was also translated by Tom Scott 
(1918-1995): 


From the Greek of Sappho 


Doun gaes the muin hersel, an aa 
The Pleiades forbye. 

Nicht is nearin her mirkest hoor 
And yet mylane I lie.54 


Similarly, the classical scholar, translator, and Scottish 
nationalist Douglas Young (1913-1973) published Scots 
versions of Sappho fr. 31 (“Maik o the gods he seems to me 
...’) and fr. 96 (“Thon time we aa wonned thegither”) and 
“Fowr epigrams frae Theognis 0 Megara.”55 


Inspiration and Translation: Norman 
MacCaig and Edwin Morgan 


Norman MacCaig (1910-1996), who studied Greek and 
Latin at Edinburgh University, wrote a number of poems 
inspired by Greek poetry and myth, often wittily reimagining 
his sources, as in: 


The dolphin to Arion 


I’m always happy to give a lift 
to hitchhikers, Arion, 

and I’m perfectly willing 

to take you where you’re going 

if only, for God’s sake, you stop 
playing that damn lyre.56 


And poet and translator Edwin Morgan (1920-2010) 
translated twenty-six poems from the Greek anthology, 
including one on the savagery of Hipponax’s iambics, even 
from beyond the grave (7.405): 


Stranger, beware! This terrible tomb 

rains verses! The very ashes of 
Hipponax 

have screaming iambics to hurl at 
Eupalus. 

Let sleeping wasps lie. Even in 


Hades 

nothing has soothed his spite. From 
there 

he shoots straight metres in lame 
bursts for ever.57 


Greek Lyric Reimagined: Robert Crawford 


However, the most sustained engagement with classical 
culture, and certainly the most creative transformation of 
Greek lyric poetry, in recent Scottish literature is to be found 
in the work of the scholar and poet Robert Crawford (born 
1959). Beginning in his sixth collection of poems, The Tip of 
My Tongue (2003), Crawford has published several versions 
of Greek lyric poetry in Scots and English, including 
Alcman, Sappho, Archilochus, Alcaeus, and Simonides. 
Under the title “Cicadas,” for example, he has combined 
English versions of three poems (Alcman fr. 89 PMG, 
Sappho fr. 105a, Greek Anthology 5.143): 


Cicadas 

from the Greek 

Alcman 

The tops of the bens and the benside 
burns are asleep 

With nesses and steep-sided glens 

All the dark, Gaian larder, 

Wildcats and heather-honey bees, 

Fins and tails deep in porphyry 
sealochs - 

And the songbirds are flying in 
their sleep. 


Sappho 

That cloud-juiced apple at a high- 
twig’s tip, 

Reddening on the utmost branch. 

The one the apple-pickers missed. 


Not missed. They could never reach 
Bore 

Meleager 

Though the garland round Heliodora’s 
head 

Fades now, she sparkles, she is 
herself 

A garland to garland the garland.58 


Alcman’s rugged mountain landscape is given a Scottish 
tinge (“bens and benside burns,” etc.), while the use of 
“garland” as verb as well as noun captures the threefold 
repetition of oté@avoc in Meleager’s short poem: 


O otégavoc mepl xpatl papaivetat 
‘(HA Lodéapac 

oth 6’ éxAdunet tod otegavou 
otégavoc 


In his collection Full Volume (2008) Crawford renders 
Sappho fr. 104a as: 


The Evening Star 

from the Greek of Sappho 

Hesperus, ferrying home all bright 
dawn scattered, 

You ferry home the sheep, you ferry 
home the goat, you 

ferry the child home to mother.59 


Here the use of “ferry” for Sappho’s mépwv/pepeEtc mirrors 
the repeated sound-patterns of the original: 


"Eonepe 1dvta PE—pwav Ooa MPaivoAtc 
Eoxédao’ aac, 

pépetc OLv, MéPELC alya, MEPELC 
poteer matda. 


And his most recent collection, The Scottish Ambassador 
(2018), contains English versions of Archilochus and 


Alcaeus as well as Scots versions of Sappho and 
Simonides.60 


Yet Crawford’s most ambitious use of Greek lyric so far has 
been his collection Simonides (2011), where Crawford’s 
Scots translations are placed beside black-and-white 
photographs by Norman McBeath.61 Crawford’s 
introductory essay (pp. 5—17) is entitled “Simonides and the 
War on Terror,” and it eloquently expresses the 
contemporary resonance of Simonides’ fragments, especially 
his epitaphs for the Greek war dead. It begins: “The greatest 
poems of the ancient Greek poet Simonides are body bags. 
Zipped inside are the remains of human lives. Often no 
longer than captions, these fragments’ very brevity gives 
them an eerie contemporaneity in our era saturated with its 
own shortened text messages. Here are tiny “texts” that are 
eroded yet seem set to last forever. Remembering those lost 
in combat zones, the epitaphs of Simonides go with the 
apparent timelessness of black-and-white photography; yet, 
like photographs, they are occasioned by particular instants. 
Photographs, body bags, curt memorials, they are tagged 
with the names of the dead.” 


Thus, for example, Simonides’ poem in honor of the Spartan 
seer Megistias, his own guest-friend who was killed at 
Thermopylae, is translated in a way that brings out the 
simplicity and restraint of the original (recorded by 
Herodotus: 7.228): 


XIX Spaeman 

This grun hauds gret Megistias. The 
Medes 

Kilt him whan they spanged the 
Wattir o Sperchius. 

He wis a spaeman, kent his daith wis 
tied, 

But kent he’d no gie owre his 
Spartan lairds. 


This ground holds great Megistias. 
The Persians 

killed him when they crossed the 
River Sperchius. 

He was a soothsayer, and knew that 
his death was 

inevitable, but knew that he would 
not betray his 

Spartan masters. 


As Crawford observes, “This poem celebrates Megistias’s 
facing up to terror. Its measured quality is at one with the 
measured resolution it memorializes. It does not gush or 
emote, but gives to a friend as much immortality as poetry 
can confer. It is perhaps poetry’s greatest ever measured 
response. It may be an immediate reaction to defeat; or, if 
inscribed some considerable time after the battle, it may 
allude to victory, since its original readers would have known 
that the Medes—the Persians—were eventually defeated. Yet 
in either event it is a poem of heroic loss, and a poet’s salute 
to a priest.”62 The same battle produced what is perhaps the 
most famous epitaph of all: 


XIV Spartan war dead, Thermopylae 

Ootlin, tell oor maisters this: 

We lig here deid. We did as we were 
telt. 


Stranger, take this message to our 
masters: 

we lie here dead. We did as we were 
told. 


Here Crawford incorporates a note of defiance that is 
appropriate to our modern context. Whereas Simonides 
stresses the Spartans’ militaristic mindset and unquestioning 
obedience, Crawford presents them as both faithful and 
speaking back to their superiors: “This is the Simonides of 
the ‘War on Terror’: without dishonouring their memories, 


he incites us to question the orders which send fighters to 
their death ... [Here] is a poem which might offer insight into 
the psychology of the suicide bomber as well as that of the 
officer or the squaddy.’’63 Finally, one can clearly see in 
Crawford’s work the advantages of Scots as a medium for 
Greek lyric fragments, for as a vernacular and pithy form of 
language, it works against the image of Greek as the preserve 
of a narrow socio-economic class and is well suited to the 
compressed and laconic style of short poetic forms.64 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the use of Greek lyric by Scottish authors 
shows that a nation’s literature is often at its best when it is 
outward-looking and international. Though often local, the 
best Scottish literature is not parochial, and writers in diverse 
genres, from the novels of Lewis Grassic Gibbon and 
Alasdair Gray to the plays of Liz Lochhead and David Greig, 
have found inspiration in Greek literature and myth. Greek 
lyric too, despite its largely fragmentary survival, has 
sparked an impressive variety of creative responses in 
Scotland.65 


FURTHER READING 


On the history of Scottish literature, see Brown, Clancy, 
Manning, and Pittock 2006, and Crawford 2007; for Gaelic 
poetry, see Thomson 1989. Kerrigan 1991, Dunn 1992, 
Clancy 1998, and Crawford and Imlah 2000 present excellent 
anthologies of Scottish poetry; Black 1999, 2001 and 
Thomson 1993 do the same for Gaelic. France and Glen 

1989 provide a variety of translations of European poetry by 
Scottish writers. 
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common humanity rather than with any ‘Classicist’ elite.” 


65 Iam immensely grateful to Robert Crawford, Nick Halmi, and 
Laura Swift for their valuable and expert advice. 


CHAPTER 33 


Sappho and the Feminist Movement: Twentieth and 
Twenty-First Centuries 


Marguerite Johnson 


Feminists of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries have 
embraced Sappho as a symbol of female emancipation and 
political and social protest. In the early decades of the 
twentieth century, Suffragettes, and feminists living in the 
diaspora of Paris’ Left Bank championed Sappho. As second 
wave feminism developed in the United States in the 1970s, 
Sappho became an icon of their struggles and their victories. 
As feminists sought to reclaim women’s history, Sappho 
became emblematic of, and entwined with female 
scholarship, translation and pedagogy. 


This chapter focuses on Sappho and the feminist movement 
during the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. It considers 
her place in both Suffragette literalized theatricality (Apter 
1996: 15) and speeches for rhetorical protest. As a point of 
comparison and contrast, it discusses her appropriation by 
women such as Natalie Clifford Barney and her turn-of-the- 
century Parisian salon. Moving to the era of second wave 
feminism in the United States, the chapter provides examples 
of the many references to, and appropriation of Sappho and 
her work, particularly by radical lesbian feminists. The 
chapter ends with some case studies of Sappho in the twenty- 
first century. 


Suffragettes 


An early activity aligned with the western feminist agenda 
was the recovery of female role models as sources of 
inspiration. Looking back to the past to energize and inspire 


present conditions and to fortify future ambitions has marked 
feminist movements since the twentieth century. Historical 
figures such as Boudicca (Johnson 2014) and Joan of Arc 
(Warner 2013) were part of the rhetoric of western feminism 
in the twentieth century, providing a symbolic language for 
women to protest their status via recourse to heroines of the 
past. Sappho was part of the rhetoric of the British Suffrage 
movement, represented alongside other historical women in 
A Pageant of Great Women, conceived and produced by the 
Actresses’ Franchise League, written by Cicely Hamilton, 
and directed by Edith Craig (Johnson 2014). The play made 
its London debut at the Scala Theatre on November 10, 1909, 
inspired in part by William Henry Margetson’s classically- 
styled painting for the Women Writers’ Suffrage League, 
which depicts woman being snatched from justice (female) 
by prejudice (male). Designed to promote the movement and 
raise funds for it, A Pageant of Great Women involved 
female activists representing the great women of history, 
organized into groups: saints, rulers, scholars, artists, 
heroines, and warriors. Each historical woman spoke several 
lines, then remained on stage, “silently building up a 
powerful, visual body of evidence in the debate on women’s 
enfranchisement between woman and prejudice and presided 
over by Justice” (Cockin 2005: 527). Sappho’s representative 
is the first to enter in the section titled “The Artists” and the 
first to speak: 


Thy voice, oh Sappho, down the ages 
rings! 
Woven of passion and power, thy 
mighty verse 
Streams o’er the years, a flaming 
banner of song! 
(Hamilton 1910: 29) 


In the published text, financed by the Suffrage Shop in 1910, 
photographs of the main characters were included. Sappho, 
represented by Eva Balfour, wore a diaphanous swathe of 


white fabric; depicted standing, lightly plucking a lyre, her 
eyes directly at the viewer. The published version also 
contained biographical notes on the historical women 
(Hamilton 1910: 53-69), which represented a significant 
contribution to the nascent concept of women’s history. The 
entry on Sappho reads: “Sappho.—Born in Lesbos about 630 
BC; died about 570 BC Poet; styled by Plato ‘the tenth 
muse’” (Hamilton 1910: 57). 


The inclusion of Sappho in A Pageant of Great Women 
marked an important shift in her public representation. Not 
only was Sappho heralded for her artistry, she was freed 
from the longstanding obsession with her sexuality. Like the 
other historical women, Sappho and her achievements were 
normalized. She was interpreted by women who sought not 
to pathologize her desires with newfangled medical 
diagnoses, nor to straitjacket her poetry with rigid 
philological zeal. She was simply and unequivocally a role 
model, as voiced in a speech by Matilda Joslyn Gage: 


Although so much has been said of women’s unfitness for 
public life, it can be seen, from Semiramis to Victoria, 
that she has a peculiar fitness for governing. In poetry, 
Sappho was honored with the title of the Tenth Muse. 


(Gage 1852; 1978: 128) 


Gage, an early American Suffragette who was active during 
the nineteenth century, was among the first feminists to 
reference not only Sappho but numerous other women to 
highlight their significant place in history. Gage, like 
Hamilton, emphasizes Sappho’s poetic genius and thus 
challenges the relevancy of the prurient appropriation of her 
and her songs by male biographers and artists. She achieves 
this by simple omission of such details. 


To correct the pages of history, and to rewrite the male canon 
that traditionally cast women as decidedly “other,” was a 
vital political action of first wave feminists. Before Gage and 


Hamilton and the thousands of feminists they typified, the 
imperative to rebel against the anti-woman historical and 
literary refrain was voiced by Jane Austen. In the concluding 
pages of Jane Austen’s 1817 novel, Persuasion, Captain 
Harville comments to Anne Eliot: 


But let me observe that all histories are against you, all 
stories, prose and verse ... I do not think that I ever 
opened a book in my life which had not something to say 
upon a woman’s inconstancy. Songs and proverbs, all talk 
of woman’s fickleness. But perhaps you will say, these 
were all written by men. 


(Austen 1817: 204) 


Anne replies: 


Perhaps I shall. Yes, yes, if you please, no reference to 
examples in books. Men have had every advantage of us 
in telling their own story. Education has been theirs in a 
much higher degree; the pen has been in their hands. I will 
not allow a book to prove anything. 


(Austen 1817; 2007: 204) 


Anne Eliot’s reply to Captain Harville’s observation that 
male authors destroy women’s collective reputation is 
insightful: men have the advantage of controlling narratives 
because they have the advantage of education. Her response 
goes to the heart of one of the most compelling agendas of 
early feminists; namely, their fight for education and artistic 
expression. It also explains why Sappho, and Austen herself 
(who also featured in A Pageant of Great Women in the 
category of “Learned Women’), were important heroines of 
the Suffragettes. 


It is anachronistic to consider whether Sappho or Austen 
would have donned the green and violet of the Suffragette 
movement. But this did not stop male scholars and writers 
weighing into such debates. In his endless dedication to 
keeping Sappho on the pedestal he constructed for her, 


Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in response to J.-M.-F. 
Bascoul’s La Chaste Sappho de Lesbos (1911) with its proto- 
feminist poet, declares there “was no mascula Sappho and 
she would not have joined the suffragettes” (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1913: 16; in DeJean 1989: 219). This was the 
great philologist’s response to the subject of women in the 
French Third Republic (1870-1920), which included the 
championing of women’s history. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
was concerned with the anachronisms that characterized the 
burgeoning field of feminism as a historical subject in 
France, which had become “as fashionable as feminism itself 
” with “[s]cholars and feminist writers ... [identifying] signs 
of historical feminism in every conceivable time and place” 
(Offen 2017: 344). Bascoul’s La Chaste, one example of the 
retroactive application of the appellative “feminist” to the 
poet, offended Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s ideal Sappho. It 
was also regarded by his fellow scholars as typical of the 
French abominations in the name of Sappho (Shorey 1913: 
361). 


Women of the Left Bank 


The appropriation of Sappho during the years of the Suffrage 
movement and the French Third Republic coincided with her 
resurrection and revisioning by a bohemian enclave of 
women on the Left Bank in Paris who created a movement 
known as “Sapho 1900.” While the role of women in the 
cultural circles of the Left Bank has traditionally been 
assigned to that of muse, revisionist feminist historians began 
to challenge this view in the mid-1980s. Shari Benstock 
(1986), for example, has argued that women such as Natalie 
Barney surpassed attendant roles in their indifference to male 
constructions of the female as the muse to male genius. 
These women were concerned with some of the same issues 
integral to the Suffragette movement; particularly a 
determination to revive, reinterpret, appropriate, and embody 
historical women. Sappho was their foremost icon. However, 


it was Sappho as synonymous with lesbianism, reinstated 
during the fin de siécle, evidenced in Charles Baudelaire’s 
controversial poetry collection of 1857, Les Fleurs du Mal 
(Olmsted 2016: 102-136; Johnson 2021a: 39-58), which 
inspired them. Harriette Andreadis also emphasizes “two 
important sociocultural developments” that “came together to 
create the perfect context for continued citations of Sappho 
and for her adoption as lesbian patron saint”: 


... not only had homosexual identities and the language 
used to describe them begun to crystallize into their 
modern form by late mid-century and then solidified by 
century’s end throughout most of Europe, but the stunning 
discovery of the Oxyrhynchus papyri with their Sappho 
fragments was made at the turn of the twentieth century. 


(2011: 26) 


Natalie Barney (1876-1972), an American heiress and 
expatriate, was a leading doyenne of Parisian bohemia for 
over sixty years; first in Neilly and, later, at 20 rue Jacob on 
the Left Bank (Johnson 2021b: 59-76). Barney wrote plays, 
poetry, and novels, entertained and patronized artists and 
writers, and lived openly as a lesbian. Barney also identified 
as a feminist, having been profoundly affected by a scene she 
and her young sister witnessed as girls on a trip to Belgium: 


Before settling in France, we visited Belgium. Our 
parents, wanting to linger at their leisure in the Belgium 
museums whose horrific paintings scared us, entrusted us 
to a guide with instructions to take us to the Zoo. ... How 
indignant we were (this may have been in the 
Netherlands) to see a woman and a dog pulling a milk cart 
together while the man sauntered alongside, calmly 
smoking a pipe. From that day on we were feminists. 


(Barney 1960; 1992: 5) 


In 1920, Barney published Pensées d’une Amazone 
(Thoughts of an Amazon), which opened with her views on 


feminism in the section called, “Sexual Adversity, War, and 
Feminism.” 


Here is an essentialist philosophy on the qualities of both 
men and women in which Barney argues that men are 
naturally drawn to war, while women operate from a basis of 
love. She further claims that the act of love is more 
courageous than the act of killing. In another section, 
“Misunderstanding,” she wrote about homosexuality, 
expanding the title in the second edition (1921) to 
“Misunderstanding, or Sappho’s Lawsuit,” which consists of 
historical writings on same-sex desire with additional notes 
by Barney. 


The profound influence of feminism on Barney’s life and 
lifestyle, which she aligned with the freedom to express 
feminine sexuality, namely lesbianism in her case, was also 
intertwined with the undeniable influence of Greek culture. 
Benstock (1986: 277) records that it was the heiress Eva 
Palmer (1874-1952), mostly likely Barney’s first lover, who 
introduced her to the world of ancient Greece, including the 
works of Sappho. However, Suzanne Rodriguez correctly 
states that it was in fact a youth whom Barney referred to in 
her journals as Alcée (French for Alcaeus), who was really 
John Ellerton Lodge (1878-1952), the son of a prominent 
American politician. Barney was 15 years old, and Alcée was 
two years younger. According to Rodriguez, Alcée showed 
Barney a book, “published in 1885” (2002: 54), which was 
clearly Sappho: memoir, text, selected renderings and a 
literal translation by Henry Thornton Wharton. The impact 
on Barney was intense, as she records in an unpublished 
manuscript, Mémoires secrets: “the greatest poetess of 
ancient Greece shared my attraction” (Rodriguez 2002: 54). 
From the same manuscript, Barney quotes a poem by Alcée 
that compares her to Sappho: 


Come, let us stand together 
Thou and I, my Sappho. 


(Rodriguez 2002: 54) 


While Eva Palmer was not the first to introduce Barney to 
Sappho, she certainly contributed to her fascination with the 
poet. Palmer, a wealthy and highly educated American, 
became most famous for her lifelong commitment to the 
study and promotion of Greek antiquity. Her knowledge of 
the Classics was extensive and, in 1893 while the Palmers 
were vacationing in the same location as the Barney family, 
Bar Habor in Maine, she and Barney starred in an amateur 
production organized by several adolescents of the well- 
heeled holiday-makers. According to Rodriguez, it was in 
fact Barney who entrusted her young friend with Wharton’s 
book, and Palmer recited Sappho in the original, draped in 
Grecian garments, next to artificial Grecian columns. 


Benstock rightly contends that it was Sappho’s poetry and an 
appreciation of a Greek culture that provided Barney with 
“an alternative to the heterosexual imperatives of the 
Christian world” (1986: 277). Benstock quotes one of 
Barney’s letters, which includes her eulogizing on the 
importance of Sappho to her: “[Sappho’s] poetry and her 
music are but the accompaniment of her loves. ... When she 
speaks, she seems to exist only for art; when she loves, one 
knows that she lives only for love” (Wickes 1977: 52; 
Benstock 1986: 270). During the years she resided on the 
Left Bank, from 1909 until her death in 1972, Barney 
continued to foster her love of the ancient Greek world and 
its language, as well as her passion for staging productions, 
some inspired by Greek antiquity, others by the songs of 
Sappho, as well as original works, some of which she wrote 
herself. Barney’s house at 20 rue Jacob was well-appointed 
for such activities, being possessed of an adjoining wooded 
garden, complete with a Doric temple named Temple 
al’Amitié (Temple of Friendship), which she restored: see 
Johnson 2021b: 61-62. 


It may appear at first glance that the appropriation of Sappho 


by a bohemian such as Barney would be different to that of a 
Suffragette. However, Sappho was something of a unifying 
entity as a figure worthy of detailed biographical record and 
literary revival. Additionally, both groups of women 
materialized their admiration of Sappho through public and 
private performance. Elsewhere I have discussed the British 
Suffragettes’ use of dramatic appropriations of Boudicca 
through the “theoretical framework of dramaturgical analysis 
to better articulate the processes and ideologies associated 
with social movements engaged in opposition to power 
structures” (Johnson 2014: unpaged). This same technique is 
evident in the Suffragettes’ employment of spectacle in A 
Pageant of Great Women, which featured both Boudicca 
(Boadicea) and Sappho, and in the pageant-protests they 
enacted in costume. While Barney’s Sappho-inspired 
pageants were private occasions, they nevertheless match the 
literal embodiment of historical women by the Suffragettes to 
articulate a feminine aesthetic and liberation contingent on 
feminist discourse. 


One of Barney’s principal literary and intimate partners, and 
the woman who affected her life most profoundly, was Renée 
Vivien (1877-1909). An expatriate from England who, like 
Barney, made the Left Bank her home, Vivien was also open 
about her sexuality and was determined to live outside 
societal norms and boundaries. In her biography of Barney, 
Rodriguez (2002: 111) outlines the personal qualities and 
shared interests that bonded the two women, including being 
“connected by their feminist vision of a world in which 
women were not only as free as men, but superior to them as 
well.” Together, Barney and Vivien came close to 
successfully taking their idolization of Sappho further than 
the performances in her honor, through plans to establish a 
school along the lines of Wilamowitz’ legendary “School of 
Sappho.” Both women traveled to Lesbos in 1904 and were 
so transfixed by the island they discussed establishing an all- 
female poetry school there. Barney records their fervor in 


one of her memoires, Souvenirs indiscrets (Barney 1960; 
1992: 45). 


Access to classical languages was, essentially, an exclusive 
privilege of elite men, which was symbolic not only of the 
oppression of women, but the working classes as well (see 
Nagel 2002: 61). Therefore, prior to the 1909 sojourn to 
Mytilene, Barney, and Vivien sought tuition in Greek to 
compose their own Sappho-inspired poetry and to produce 
translations of the original works (see Fabre-Serris 2016: 94— 
95). In 1902, Barney published Cing petits dialogues grecs 
(Five Short Greek Dialogues) under the pseudonym, Tryphe 
(from Pierre Loiiys’ erotic novel of 1896, Aphrodite). Joan 
DeJean discusses the collection in relation to Barney’s debt 
to male predecessors like Loiiys and his precursor, 
Baudelaire, as well as her own refashioning of Sapphism: 


As in [Bauldeaire’s] “Lesbos,” Sapphism is a “cult” to 
which one is “consecrated,” an exclusive bond that the 
initiate cannot break without being pronounced 
“unworthy” ... Barney inaugurates the Sapphic fiction ... 
by assaulting her reader with a definition of Sapphism as a 
totalizing “cult” experience, a pseudoreligious experience 
that requires those who would be believers to sacrifice 
everything else to it, to give up all aspects of a traditional 
“normal” life ... Barney offers a “cunning perversion” of 
the standard defense of pederastia ... she proclaims its 
female counterpart to be the initiation of the young female 
to the perversion of all public values. 


(DeJean 1989: 280-281) 


In 1903, Vivien published Sapho, traduction nouvelle avec le 
texte grec (Sappho: A New Translation with the Greek Text), 
the first work in French to make available almost the entire 
collection of Sappho’s oeuvre (see Fabre-Serris 2016: 96— 
102, also Johnson 2021b: 65-66). As Hamilton went on to do 
in the published version of A Pageant of Great Women, 
Vivien records the life of her historical subject (in both a 


Preface [1903: i—v] and a Biographie de Psappha [1903: vii— 
xli]). However, unlike the traditionally pure, even prudish by 
contemporary standards, representations of historical women 
by the Suffragettes, women of the Left Bank such as Vivien 
privileged their role models’ sexuality. Therefore, Vivien 
discusses Sappho as both poet and lesbian (Fabre-Serris 
2016: 96). Importantly, Vivien discounts and indeed removes 
Phaon from Sappho’s biography, stating that his usual 
presence amounts to nothing more than a myth created by 
writers following a popular tradition (Vivien 1903: x). This 
dismissal of the legendary ferryman then sets the scene for 
Vivien’s emphasis on, and exploration of Sappho as a 
lesbian, which extends to her perpetuation of the “School of 
Sappho.” As with the works of many scholars who support 
the schoolmistress reading of the life of Sappho, Vivien 
references the names of women recorded in the fragments 
and testimonia as the poet’s pupils in both poetry and same- 


Like Barney and Vivien, Virginia Woolf regarded the 
acquisition of Greek as an important part of a woman’s 
education. However, Woolf occupied a different position on 
Classics, including the study of Sappho, to the women of the 
Left Bank. While feminist historians and literary critics have 
tended to make claims of Woolf’s personal distress at alleged 
gaps in her Classical education, revisionist scholars such as 
Colleen Lamos (2006), have emphasized Woolf’s early 
access to Greek. Lamos (2006: 152) details Woolf’s study of 
Greek from the age of eight, and her continuation of the 
subject as an older pupil from 1899 to 1900 (149). Lamos 
demonstrates that Woolf’s engagement with Classics per se 
was detailed and multifaceted, which goes a substantial way 
in explaining the many effortless references to Greek authors 
in both her fiction and nonfiction. While Woolf’s expertise in 
Greek may not have matched that of her brothers, and she 
lamented having not spent enough time as a girl “learning 
Greek grammar” (1993: 103), her knowledge was more than 


sufficient, as demonstrated in the (misleadingly titled) 1925 
essay, “On Not Knowing Greek.” For Woolf, a woman who 
did know Greek, her references to Sappho, and other 
Hellenic poets and authors, were part of her larger rhetorical 
strategy of protesting against women’s lack of adequate 
education, including Classics. In a second rhetorical strategy, 
evident in Part Six of A Room of One’s Own, Woolf cites 
Sappho—alongside Lady Murasaki and Emily Bronté—to 
illustrate women’s historical ability to create works of genius 
(Woolf 1929: 91). 


Woolf’s oftentimes deliberate and ambiguous positioning of 
herself as an inept reader of Greek (see, for example, Woolf 
1920, 1992) resulted in decades of feminist scholarship that 
rendered her the victim of the patriarchal monopoly of 
Classics, which was a half-truth; for while formal education 
did ostracize women’s access to the discipline, social 
privilege provided compensation. Nevertheless, her 
references to Sappho publicly challenged socially embedded 
ideologies around female intellectual inferiority. 


Second Wave Feminism 


As first wave feminism gave rise to the second wave, women 
continued to champion Sappho as a symbol of female 
empowerment, freedom, artistic genius, and lesbianism. 
Arguably the most famous title of the lesbian-feminist 
movement of the early period of second wave feminism was 
Sappho Was a Right-On Woman: A Liberated View of 
Lesbianism by Barbara Love (1937-—) and Sidney Abbott 
(1937-2015). The book names Sappho in the title, includes a 
poem in the Acknowledgments (see Johnson 2007), and 
depicts her on the (original) cover as a young hippie who is 
photographed in profile plucking a lyre in the style of a 
Greek vase. Sappho is not mentioned again. However, the 
book is a powerful testimony to the symbolic potency of the 
name “Sappho” to feminists and lesbians of the era of protest 


and sexual revolution. At the time of Love and Abbott’s 
book, homosexuality was illegal in the United States, as it 
was in England during Woolf’s lifetime, and in France 
during Barney’s. While the law was particularly concerned 
with sodomy between men, women were reluctant to live 
openly gay or bisexual lives, unless they had financial 
security and, perhaps more importantly, lived within 
protective avant-garde enclaves. Abbott and Love wrote the 
book partly in response to the violence and discrimination 
directed at lesbians during their era. Indeed, as Katie King 
discusses in her analysis of the publication, Sappho was 
being murdered in the Age of Aquarius: 


Individual women are invoked, their names given, and 
their deaths described as the severe consequences of their 
lesbianism. Here was a rhetoric of “suffering” rather than 
“oppression,” and an invocation of the personal rather 
than specifically political statement. 


(1986: 76) 


Publications such as this one contributed significantly to the 
debates around lesbianism, gay rights per se, and feminism 
during the following decades. The symbol or icon that was 
Sappho for women such as Abbott and Love, signified in part 
some sense of what Adrienne Rich later defined as “lesbian 
existence” and “lesbian continuum” (1980: 648). In 
“Compulsory Heterosexuality and Lesbian Existence,” Rich 
discusses both phrases accordingly: 


Lesbian existence suggests both the fact of the historical 
presence of lesbians and continuing creation of the 
meaning of that existence. I mean the term lesbian 
continuum to include a range — through each woman’s life 
throughout history — of woman-identified experience; not 
simply the fact that a woman has had or consciously 
desired genital sexual experience with another woman. 


(1980: 648) 


To demonstrate her premise, Rich offers historical examples 
of shared or communal social life among women (1980: 
649), characterized by the words of Audre Lorde as “the 
sharing of joy, whether physical, emotional, psychic” (Lorde 
1979: 56; Rich 1980: 650). Sappho is an obvious example for 
Rich to include, and she points to the “celebrated ‘Lesbians’ 
of the women’s school around Sappho of the seventh century 
BC” (1980: 651). The determined adherence to an Archaic- 
style Sapphic sorority by second wave feminists, particularly 
radical and/or lesbian feminists, is indicative of the results of 
their forays into recovering female history, usually referred 
to as “herstory” or, by the term “Gynocriticism” (Showalter 
1997). However, such explorations often went horribly 
wrong, as evidenced in the work of Rich’s literary and 
scholarly ally, Mary Daly and, arguably more controversial, 
feminist archaeologist, Marija Gimbutas. But speculative 
history was not the preserve of second wave feminists, as 
evident in the promulgation of Sappho the schoolmistress by 
conservative philologists (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff), soft- 
core pornographers (Loiiys 1894; see DeJean 1989: 278— 
279), and earlier feminists. Thomas Jenkins may single out 
ethno-psychologist, George Deveraux to be added to this list, 
as he gave the schoolmistress motif a modern, American 
slant in his description of Sappho as a “games mistress,” 
further modernized by Jenkins as “gym teacher” (see 
Deveraux 1970; Jenkins 2015: 52-53). 


Sappho’s shadow also stretched in other directions during the 
age of second wave feminism. Her presence as a female poet 
of recognized brilliance and the regeneration of her iconic 
status as a lesbian exerted a powerful influence on women of 
the French feminist school, particularly Monique Wittig 
(1935-2003). Les Guérilléres, Wittig’s 1969 radical feminist 
novel, first translated into English in 1971, and an example of 
écriture feminine, is a fantasy that chronicles a war between 
the sexes, in a which les guérilléres—women from a 
matriarchal-inspired collective—trise against the patriarchy. 


More inspired by the /liad and the myths of the Amazons 
than the works of Sappho, Wittig lists the poet among 
numerous females whose names are printed in groups 
between the episodes (Wittig 1969; 1971: 54). 


In the Author’s Note to Le Corps Lesbien, Wittig’s 1973 
novel, translated as The Lesbian Body in 1975, she cites 
Sappho among the select members of the lesbian feminist 
canon: 


When one has read the poems of Sappho, Radclyffe Hall’s 
Well of Loneliness, the poems of Sylvia Plath and Anais 
Nin, La Badtarde by Violette Leduc, one has read 
everything. 


(1973; [1975]: 9) 


Throughout the novel, Sappho features as the superlative 
archetype of lesbian identity and embodiment. She is 
incorporated by Wittig in scenes of female-female erotica 
that reveals familiarity with the poet’s oeuvre, with 
intertextual allusions to Poem One and several fragments. 
Wittig merges Sappho with Aphrodite, as illustrated in a 
scene of lesbian ecstasy in which the narrator worships the 
poet-goddess in a joyous act of cunnilingus: 


You smile motionless. I am kneeling at the seashore, you, 
you are standing before m/e arms folded, m/y mouth 
opens to entreat the divine incomparable Sappho. 


(1973; 1975: 57) 


The sacred act performed, Sappho is then envisaged as a 
divine witness to the merging of two women’s bodies in the 
impending sexual act: 


I entreat Sappho she who gleams more than the moon 
among the constellations of our heavens. I implore 
Sappho in a very loud voice. I ask Sappho the all- 
powerful to mark on your forehead as on m/ine the signs 
of your star. I solicit all smiling Sappho to exhale over 


you as over m/e the breezes which make us pale when we 
contemplate the sky and night comes. 


(1973; 1975: 57) 


While the reclamation of Sappho as a woman poet, and as a 
woman’s poet, established a significant historical precedent 
for women throughout the twentieth century, radical 
feminists such as Wittig took ownership of her in ways that 
made her an extreme icon of lesbian freedom and hedonism 
(for further discussion, see duBois 2015: 155-157). 
Additionally, Wittig’s employment of écriture feminine in 
her fiction went on to have a significant influence on later 
lesbian-feminist writers, such as Jeanette Winterson. In Arts 
and Lies (1994), Winterson returns to Wittig’s style of 
écriture feminine with its emphasis on language-as-sex/sex- 
as-language and makes it the linguistic basis for the voice of 
the character, Sappho (see Burns 1996). 


The recovery of Sappho—or, more accurately the sexual 
politics of lesbian feminism she symbolized—was 
challenged during the 1970s. Even leaders of Women’s 
Liberation, such as Betty Friedan, actively sought to 
disassociate from “women-identified-women” in order to 
represent a public image of heteronormative feminism (see 
Tate 2005; Poirot 2009). Sappho and her ilk were not 
welcome in the mainstream fight for women’s rights. But 
Sappho remained. And while there have been two more 
waves of feminism since the 1980s, followed by 
postfeminism, Sappho continues to be part of feminist and/or 
woman-centric agendas and productions, manifest in the arts, 
scholarship and translation, and sexual politics. Naturally, 
there are substantial variations in the twenty-first century 
appropriations of Sappho compared to those of the twentieth 
century, which testify to the profound societal shifts resulting 
from first and second wave feminism. The variations or 
differences are seen in the move away from the use of 
Sappho and hundreds of other historical women as powerful 


symbols of political protest. The women of the past, so much 
a part of twentieth-century feminism, have been replaced by 
female politicians, human rights leaders, celebrities and 
activists from all demographics, whose presence on the 
public stage is a powerful testimony to the struggles and 
victories of the past. In this context, the reception of Sappho 
may appear at first glance to be completely depoliticized. 
However, while there has been a recalibration in the use of 
Sappho as a feminist and lesbian icon, she has not left the 
building. Instead, she has moved rooms. 


The Twenty-First Century 


In the arts, Sappho has featured in several feminist/lesbian/ 
lesbian-feminist works of the twenty-first century. These 
works usually bear little resemblance to the radical 
reinterpretations of her that marked second wave feminism, 
although traces remain in novels such as Erica Jong’s 
Sappho’s Leap (2003), written by a second wave feminist, 
but without the intense radicalism of her sisters (see Ball 
2005). In Jong’s novel, Sappho is a sexually liberated 
bisexual, adventurer, career poet, mother, lover, 
superwoman. Such a wildly hyperbolic characterization may 
reflect the derring-do of radical feminist writing, albeit not 
from a lesbian-separatist perspective but a liberal feminist 
one, akin to Jong’s own politics. Jong’s Sappho does, 
however, jump off the Leucadian cliff, and is rescued by a 
man; neither action being particularly appealing, one may 
suggest, to feminists of any persuasion. Sappho’s Leap 
followed closely on the heels of Peggy Ullman Bell’s 
Psappho: A Novel of Sappho (2000), which also 
characterizes the poet as a bisexual explorer of human 
emotions and a woman engaged in seemingly endless 
personal crises. In both these forays into Sappho for the 
twenty-first century, she is clearly no longer a “right on” 
woman, nor a patron of écriture feminine, but a somewhat 
romantic, melodramatic figure. One may suggest she is even 


a little silly, but that would be to fault the fictional creation, 
not the creators. More dynamic was Sappho’s foray into 
popular culture in 2000, in season four, episode 22 of the 
television supernatural drama, Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
(1997-2003). In the episode, entitled “Restless,” the 
character Willow dreams she writes Sappho’s Poem 1 on the 
bare back of her girlfriend, Tara. The scene marked an 
important moment in television history; namely, its portrayal 
of lesbian eroticism in an unabashed, normalized manner in 
an immensely popular series screened during primetime. 
Jenkins regards the episode as significant for Classical 
Reception Studies: 


... here we begin our exploration of what happens when 
contemporary artists appropriate, or “receive,” a classical 
text: in other words, here we begin our examination of 
how (and why) ancient literature continues to be 
inspiration for contemporary social agitation. Even as late 
as the turn of the millennium, a lesbian story arc on 
television ran afoul of both popular attitudes towards 
sexuality as well as network censors, who allowed the 
erotic storyline of Tara and Willow only as long as there 
was no “kissing” (or worse!): that is, as long as Tara and 
Willow’s homosexuality remained notional rather than 
physical. 


(2015: 3) 


The use of Sappho functions as not only as means of Jenkins’ 
“social agitation” but, as he goes on to discuss (2015: 16), 
the means of queering the scene and its principal players 
while at the same time avoiding censorship. It is worthwhile 
to pause here, however, and to question Jenkins’ use of the 
adverb “afoul”; for while “there was no ‘kissing’ (or 
worse!),” eroticism—gay or straight—sometimes operates in 
more nuanced ways. 


If the fictional Sappho entered the new millennium without 
her feminist and lesbian energy, except for Willow and Tara, 


she soon recovered herself. The emergence of queer as a 
social and theoretical discourse that marked the gender and 
sexual politics of the twenty-first century has also—as 
evident in the episode “Restless”—queered Sappho. The poet 
has expanded her status as lesbian icon and has gone on to 
champion the LGBTIQ community in a broader, more 
sexually diverse system of identity politics and activism. The 
reception of the poet in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries has tended to be collective, attracting groups of 
scholars working as papyrologists and translators; writers 
and artists sharing aesthetic values and political agendas; 
feminist and lesbian activists agitating for social change. 
This is evident in several feminist and LGBTIQ communities 
and events, including the International Eressos Women’s 
Festival, organized by Sappho Women (since 2010), a non- 
profit organization. The festival is an annual event for 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, intersex, and questioning 
women, which began in 2000, and held on Lesvos (modern 
Lesbos). In its celebration of LGBTIQ culture, the arts and 
entertainment, the International Eressos Women’s Festival is 
a materialization of the dreams of women such as Barney and 
Vivien, who envisaged a Sappho-inspired community on her 
island. While the lesbians of the Left Bank may not have 
condoned the movement from lesbianism to queer, the 
existence of such an event exemplifies the achievements in 
same-sex politics, human rights, and well-being, which in 
part have their roots in the private celebrations of the women 
of the Parisian diaspora and the British Suffragettes’ use of 
drama and spectacle. 


Sappho has also moved online as new communities and 
individuals continue to embrace her as a symbol of feminism 
and as a lesbian trailblazer. The online platforms that feature 
Sappho, representative of major digital fora, include Tumblr, 
Vimeo, Twitter, YouTube, and Facebook, all of which 
include sites that reproduce her work, evoke her as a source 
of inspiration, and/or extol her as an icon of the women’s 


movement and lesbian activism. The sites range from 
academic, sometimes philologically-focused, which are 
aimed at augmenting tertiary education; to personal 
responses; to support groups; to activism. Other sites 
communicate individual (occasionally collaborative) creative 
responses to the poet through the creation of personal pages 
featuring art, poetry, prose, and music. As Siobban Hodge 
(2018: 137) writes: “the new modes of transmission and 
engagement with this ancient poet share much in common 
with more traditional platforms in that they can be highly 
subjective, dynamic, and linked with transforming notions of 
feminist identity.” As an online presence, Hodge regards 
Sappho as a “rallying point” (2018: 138) for twenty-first 
century feminists and people who identify as lesbian or 
bisexual (2018: 143). 


The introduction and development of the World Wide Web 
opened an extensive online community for both feminists 
and lesbians. The innovation provided women all over the 
world with contact in cyberspace and enabled them to engage 
anonymously (if desired or needed). Amy T. Goodloe 
discusses the history of lesbians online, to contact same-sex 
attracted women since the earliest days of the Internet: 


Starting with the Bulletin Board Systems (BBSs) of the 
1980s and continuing through the phenomenal popularity 
of e-mail and the Web in the 1990s, lesbians have used the 
Internet to share their stories, build community, find 
partners and friends, agitate for political reform, and 
discover what it means to be a lesbian. 


(2000: 200-201) 


Sappho lent her name to various websites from the 
late-1980s, including the email Discussion List called 
“SAPPHO,” which was founded by Jean Marie Diaz 
(“Amber’’) in 1987 (Goodlore 2000: 201) and continued until 
the late-1990s. Although most subscribers identified as 
lesbians or bisexuals, as a heterosexual, Diaz not only 


wanted to provide a safe space for lesbians online, but a 
community for all women (see Wakeford 1995; Case 1996; 
Hall 1996; Isaksson 1997; Wakeford 2004). 


Discussion Lists like “SAPPHO” have spawned hundreds of 
similar sites, and these are continually beginning and ending, 
morphing and reinventing themselves, and their namesake. 
The fluidity that characterizes many iterations of online 
Sappho is testimony to the changes in both lesbianism and 
feminism since the first and second waves of the Women’s 
Movement. The separatist lesbian-feminism of groups such 
as Barney’s and the robust politics of radical feminism have 
largely been superseded by Queer. The same goes for 
Sappho. With the development of Queer and its social and 
political offspring, such as diversity and intersectionality, 
Sappho is often evoked in name only now; Queer being 
indicative of both the progress and, therefore, the broadening 
of sexual politics of the twenty-first century. Additionally, as 
previously mentioned, the twenty-first century has numerous 
role models, from politicians to singers, whose feminism 
and/or LGBTIQ identity provide living, breathing examples 
for women to admire and emulate. In this sense, Sappho and 
other historical women may not appear to be as needed as 
much. Indeed, her early advocates—women such as the 
Pankhursts, Barney, Woolf, and the women of the 1970s— 
may be seen to have replaced her as more relatable, not so 
historically-distant heroines in the campaigns for women’s 
rights. However, this is not the case. 


FURTHER READING 


For an excellent collection of articles on Sappho in an 
ancient context, see Greene 1996a; for a companion 
collection on the reception of Sappho, see Greene 1996b. On 
Sappho in feminist and lesbian histories, see Marks 1979; 
Gubar 1984; Doan and Garrity 2006. On Natalie Barney and 
Sappho, see Souhami 2004. A fascinating study of Sappho in 


the history of the creation of lesbian identities and 
communities through the British periodical, Urania (1916— 
1940) and Arena Three (1964-1971) is in Spongberg, Cine, 
and Curthoys (eds) 2005. 


CHAPTER 34 


Anne Carson’s Lyric Temporalities: Desire, 
Immortality, and Time in the Fragments of Sappho 
and Stesichorus 


Hannah Silverblank 


In her 2014 poem “Pronoun Envy,” the Canadian poet and 
classicist Anne Carson asks, 


What 
can you do 
with a piece of scrubbed-away air? 


This “‘air” to which Carson’s speaker refers has been 
“scrubbed-away” by the noisemaking kazoos of 1970s 
feminists protesting the insistent use of generic masculine 
pronouns at the Harvard Divinity School. She subsequently 
responds that, “with a piece of scrubbed-away air,” you can 
do 


Various things. 

You can fill it with neologisms. 

Or with re-analysis. Or with 
exaptation. Let’s explore 
exaptation. To exapt 

is to adapt in an outward direction. 


Whether this “exaptible” air is “scrubbed-away” by 
noisemaking kazoos or the ravages of time itself, such 
moments of linguistic obscurity, annihilation, and absence sit 
at the heart of Carson’s engagement with the Greek lyric 
poets Sappho and Stesichorus. This chapter considers her 
work on these two poets, whose songs were roughly 
contemporaneous, and whose reception histories are both 
characterized by profound damages to their poetic corpora. 
Although Carson is not the first poet to find aesthetic 


opportunity in the Greek fragment,1 her work on Sappho and 
Stesichorus conveys a sense of pleasure in the possibilities 
enabled by poetic loss.2 Beyond the fact that Carson revels in 
the “imaginal adventure’’3 provided by absence, the kinship 
in her receptions of these poets’ work is also predicated on a 
particular understanding of time and desire in Greek lyric 
poetry. In what follows, I will trace thematic webs across 
Carson’s lyric receptions in order to draw connections 
between Carson’s Eros the Bittersweet, If Not, Winter, and 
Autobiography of Red. In Carson’s receptions of these two 
poets’ songs, the subjects’ experience of erotic desire 
disrupts their naturalized experience of time such that the 
lover’s epistemic access to their mortality and their position 
within time itself is denaturalized. 


Carson’s best-known literary engagements with Sappho 
come in the form of her prose discussions of the poetics of 
Greek desire in Eros the Bittersweet (1986) and her poetic 
translations of Sappho’s fragments in Jf Not, Winter (2002). 
These two texts operate in a more traditionally academic 
register than does her adaptation of Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, 
as Carson’s writings on Sappho in these texts take the forms 
of academic meditation and translation. Carson’s verse 
novel, Autobiography of Red, is marked by its generic 
strangeness in its subtitle, “A Novel in Verse,” and in its 
varied contents, including a semi-scholarly introduction, 
various appendices (before the “novel in verse” begins), and 
the conclusion’s coy “Interview” with “S” (a letter which 
may represent Stesichorus, or perhaps even Gertrude Stein, 
or someone/-thing else altogether). Beyond its generic 
complexity, Autobiography of Red also sets itself up in 
ambiguous relation to the text of Stesichorus’ Geryoneis. 
Autobiography of Red recasts Stesichorus’ monster and hero 
antagonists as teenage lovers. The text also includes a section 
called “Fragments of Stesichoros” with verse that includes a 
blend of Stesichorean echoes and Carson’s own innovations. 


But if, despite the apparent gulf between Carson’s more 


scholarly treatment of Sappho and more “exaptive” treatment 
of Stesichorus, we consider Carson’s work on these poets in 
concert, we hear thematic harmonies between the two Greek 
poets’ representations of time itself, and we may also gain 
insight into a larger theme in Carson’s writing. In a 
discussion of Carson’s juxtapositions of genre, Chris 
Jennings argues that Carson’s work stretches itself out 
beyond generic boundaries, with the result that “Carson’s 
poems, essays, and even interviews [...inform] one another 
as though they were fragments of a single masterwork.”4 
Carson thus engages in a multi-genre exploration of how 
desire transforms and fragments the lover’s experience of 
being in time, such that the lyric subject’s comprehension of 
their own mortality is threatened. Through a discussion of fr. 
31 and 130, I will argue that Carson’s work on Sappho is 
preoccupied with temporal paradoxes in the erotic experience 
of the lyric subject, and these temporal paradoxes function as 
a piece of thematic connective tissue between her work on 
Sappho and her work on Stesichorus’ Geryoneis. 


Desire’s Paradoxical Temporalities in Eros 
the Bittersweet and If Not, Winter 


In Eros the Bittersweet, Carson articulates the relationship 
between erotic experience and time: 


The experience of eros is a study in the ambiguities of 
time. Lovers are always waiting. They hate to wait; they 
love to wait. Wedged between these two feelings, lovers 
come to think a great deal about time, and to understand it 
very well, in their perverse way. 


Desire seems to the lover to demolish time in the instant 
when it happens, and to gather all other moments into 
itself in unimportance. Yet, simultaneously, the lover 
perceives more sharply than anyone else the difference 
between the “now” of his desire and all the other moments 
called “then” that line up before and after it.5 


Once eros overcomes the lover, the lover’s experience of 
time itself becomes charged with angst, impatience, and 
disorientation. According to Carson, eros invites a chaotic 
disruption of one’s own sense of chronology, since the 
lover’s “moments” are paradoxically infused with anxious 
impatience and rapturous patience. Time itself is 
“demolished,” and yet aggressively reasserts itself, in the 
lover’s “sharp” feeling of “the difference between the ‘now’ 
of his desire and all the other moments called ‘then.’” One of 
the central ways that this disruption manifests in Carson’s 
receptions of Sappho and Stesichorus is by means of the 
challenge that desire poses to the lover’s experience of their 
own mortality. 


Sappho’s fragment 31 (fr. 31) illustrates what Carson refers 
to as the lover’s uniquely stereoscopic view of time itself, in 
that the lover gains access to a paradoxical double-vision of 
their own (im)mortality and death. Carson frequently calls 
upon the notion of “stereoscopy,” which she uses to indicate 
the doubled sensory experience in which two distinct 
experiences of time (now and then) are interposed on one 
another and comprehended simultaneously. Through this 
layering of vantage points emerges a more dimensional— 
albeit antichronological—glimpse into one’s overdetermined 
position in time. 


First, I will discuss her translation of fr. 31 in If Not, Winter, 
and then her writing on the fragment in Evos the Bittersweet. 
If Not, Winter features Voigt’s edition of Sappho’s Greek on 
the verso page and Carson’s translation on the facing recto 
page.6 This textual organization is of course conventional in 
bilingual translations, but the juxtaposition of Sappho’s 
Greek with Carson’s English visually evokes the stereoscopy 
of sense, time, and readerly experience that Carson explores 
throughout her work: Sappho’s sixth-century song sits 
alongside Carson’s twentieth-century rendition.7 Both 
iterations of the poem emphasize, through the figure of 

kf] voc, or “that man,” how a doubled response to the object 


of erotic desire allows the kinetic processes of desire itself to 
come into focus: 


Gotvetat pot xflvoc toocg P£oLoLv 
€upev Wynne, Ottic Evavttdc ToL 
lodéver xal nAGZLOov Aéu gave t- 

oac UnoKovEe lL 

Kal yeAatoac ipépoev, 16 p’ A pdv 
Kapétav Ev otMOEGLv ENTOQLCEV: 

Wc yao <éc> o idm Bodye’ Woe PE MovN- 
o obd6év &t’ elxet, 

GAAd xop péev vyAM@ooa faye, Ag~mtov 
& otixa xep@. nde UnadedSpd6pyoKev, 
Onndtecot & oVdEv Opnny, EnLBOd- 
petor & Axoval, 

éxade yp tOowc Kaxyéetat, tedpoc 6€& 
taloav Gypet, xAwoot ~épa 6€ um olac 
€uut, te® vaxnv 6 O Atywo nmLde Nc 
pa ivop &p aBt[ar. 

GAAQ ndv toApatov, emel xal névnta 


He seems to me equal to gods that 
man 

whoever he is who opposite you 

sits and listens close 

to your sweet speaking 

and lovely laughing-—oh it 

puts the heart in my chest on wings 

for when I look at you, even a 
moment, no speaking 

is left in me 

no: tongue breaks and thin 

fire is racing under skin 

and in eyes no sight and drumming 

fills ears 

and cold sweat holds me and shaking 

grips me all, greener than grass 

I am and dead—-or almost 


I seem to me. 
But all is to be dared, because even 
a person of poverty 


Carson underlines the man’s role in triangulating the drama, 
and writes (1986: 14) that “the man’s presence is somehow 
necessary to the delineation of that emotional event.” Carson 
also refutes the possibility that he “is not to be thought of as 
a real person but as a poetic hypothesis, designed to show 
how deeply Sappho is affected in the presence of her 
beloved” (15). She writes that the man’s presence facilitates 
“a disquisition on seeming” and “‘a poem about the lover’s 
mind in the act of constructing desire for itself’ (16); and that 
construction of desire is “geometrical[ly] constituted by the 
man’s act of triang[ulation]” in the erotic moment of 
“seeming” conjured by Sappho’s speaker. 


Although Carson does not wish to limit the man’s presence 
either to providing contrasted emotional responses to the 
beloved, or to creating an axis of jealousy, she affirms his 
role in drawing attention to the disparity of possible 
responses to the beloved girl’s presence (16): 


The difference between what is and what could be is 
visible. The ideal is projected on a screen of the actual, in 
a kind of stereoscopy. The man sits like a god, the poet 
almost dies: two poles of response within the same 
desiring mind. Triangulation makes both present at once 
by a shift of distance, replacing erotic action with a ruse of 
heart and language. 


The production of stereoscopy is facilitated not only by the 
juxtaposition of “what could be” and the “actual” in the 
desiring mind; it is also constituted by the contrast between 
the man’s apparent immortality and the speaker’s devastating 
mortality.8 Carson’s analysis and her translation of fr. 31 
hinge on this stereoscopy of immortal and mortal experiences 
of desire, as represented through “two poles of response” that 
inhabit “the same desiring mind.” That single mind belongs 


to the lyric voice in the moment it articulates the speaker’s 
and the man’s erotic responses to the beloved. With this 
provocative but elliptical discussion of fr. 31, Carson 
suggests that the speaker’s access to her own experience of 
desire is constituted by is dissonance with the man’s 
performance of stability, as Sappho’s “ruse of heart and 
language” plays upon the apparent mortification of the 
speaker in its with the apparent divinity of the man. 


In both Sappho’s Greek and Carson’s translation, desire is a 
process that deforms and defamiliarizes the human 
experience of being in time, on the axes of immortal/mortal 
self-identification. The speaker in fr. 31 feels the processes of 
her mortal body vividly: she is dying; she is dead. She is 
“greener than grass,” or so it seems, in the company of the 
sensationally vital girl and the dispassionately stable man. 
The sole attribute of this man is his ability to withstand the 
fatal sensory inputs of the girl’s lovely laughing and 
proximity. In both Sappho’s fr. 31 and Carson’s, the man 
exists in a consistent and continual present (“he seems’... “to 
be”... he “sits,” he “listens”). As Gregory Hutchinson notes, 
the continuous aspect of the verbs emphasize the man’s 
“extension in time,” which later contrasts with the 
“instantaneous” physical effects that take hold of the 
subject.9 This man therefore triangulates the experience of 
poetic desire through a performance of physical and temporal 
stability that seems, to Sappho, divine. 

Like the man, desire itself also operates in the present tense: 
“it puts the heart in my chest on wings”; “‘thin/fire is racing.” 
In its assertion of its presence and its presentness, desire 
arrests the speaker’s access to her own vitality: “no: tongue 
breaks.” In Evos the Bittersweet, Carson proclaims that “Eros 
is a verb”: eros is of course a noun, but the fact that it is 
responsible for the poem’s action renders it a verb for 
Carson. The activity of eros is thus contrasted with the 
immobility of the speaker.10 Carson understands eros in this 
poem as an active force that circulates between the lover, her 


beloved, and the space between them (here personified as the 
man himself): “triangulation makes both [poles of erotic 
response] present at once by a shift of distance,” and in this 
geometric arrangement, Carson points out that the characters 
in the poem themselves do not move. The poem’s movement 
belongs not to the people, but to evos itself. 


When the speaker eventually becomes the subject of verbs in 
fr. 31, their tenses are variable, as are their relative levels of 
reality. The verbal action shifts from the man’s witness to the 
girl’s actions of speaking and laughing, next attaching itself 
to desire’s dominant movements, until intransitive action 
arrives back at the speaker herself, whose verbs are a 
temporal jumble. She asserts her existence in one word then 
shifts into a state of death in the next (“I am and dead”). In 
Carson’s reading, the speaker experiences a seeming 
simultaneity of both life and death, when she translates the 5’ 
as coordinating Sappho’s jarring temporal shift from being to 
having died. The drama of life and death is textured with a 
further layer of confusion, when the speaker announces that 
she is is actually almost dead (0 diyw, “almost”), and this 
ambiguous morbidity emerges in the context of seeming 

(~a ivou’) rather than simply being. The feeling of seeming 
dead to oneself is voiced through symptoms of living flesh in 
the process of sudden, yet also eerily atemporal, 
deterioration. The speaker’s body no longer experiences 
vitality as a given; and yet, vitality is not wholly gone, for it 
is a precondition for her morbid physiological symptoms, as 
eros dissolves her limbs as well as her orientation in time. 


Carson’s translation of the first line of the fifth stanza further 
adds to the temporal tension; after the perfect ring of 
@aivetai Loi Kfj}voc (line 1) to pa ivon’ En’ aUt[an (line 16), 
the poem juts into ambiguous, hypothetical futurity. The 
poem ends shortly after the poet sings, “all is to be dared,” 
and we are left wondering what desire might do next and 
what the lover herself might dare to do. Carson’s translation 
of this poem in Eros the Bittersweet omits the fifth stanza;11 


but in Jf Not, Winter, as in Sappho’s extant Greek, the affect 
that the beloved provokes is split across the axes of 
immortality and mortality: the desirous body is emphatically 
mortal, and yet might endure this death (toAyatov, “all is to 
be endured,” line 15). This branching of affective response to 
the beloved—fractured through the prisms of the immortal- 
seeming man, the dying- and dead-seeming Sappho, and the 
poem’s vague gesture toward daring to live beyond this 
erotic death—epitomizes the strange ways that desire, as an 
embodied experience, causes something queer to happen to 
the lover’s perception of herself as both a subject and as an 
object within time.12 


Carson also considers the overdetermination of the lover’s 
temporality in Evos the Bittersweet, and she draws special 
attention to the word déute (“again”) as a microcosm of this 
temporal phenomenon: 


Eros makes use of time to control the lover. The lover in 
Greek poetry views with singular candor and a degree of 
irony his own subjection to time. He sees himself pinned 
in an impossible double bind, victim of novelty and of 
recurrence at once. There is one very clear sign, 
throughout the Greek lyric poets, that these authors were 
concerned with the perversities of time. It consists of a 
single word which itself presents, in microcosm, the 
temporal dilemma of eros. It is the adverb déute... The 
adverb represents a “crasis” ... [which] is a common 
phenomenon in Greek, but crasis in this case produces an 
uncommonly stereoscopic effect: each of the two words 
that make up déute has a different vantage point on time. 
Their intersection creates something of a paradox. 


Déute combines the particular de with the adverb aute... 
De places you in time and emphasizes that placement: 
now. Aute intercepts “now” and binds it into a history of 
“thens.” (1968: 118-119) 


In Eros the Bittersweet, Carson uses Sappho’s fr. 22 and 130 


as exempla of the lyric “perversities of time” (119) facilitated 
by déute. She offers two different translations of 130 in Eros 
the Bittersweet and If Not, Winter, and thereby adds another 
layer of stereoscopy with which to consider Carson’s own 
different interpretations of this poem over time.13 Her 1986 
translation of fr. 130 in Eros the Bittersweet reads as follows 
(119): 


"Epoc S6nUte p’ O AvoLLEANC SdvEL, 
YAUKUMLKPOV Aydxavov OpnEetov 


Eros — here it goes again!- the 
limbloosener 

whirls me, 

sweetbitter, impossible to fight 
off, creature stealing up 


And in 2002’s If Not, Winter, she retranslates the poem thus 
(265): 


Eros the melter of limbs (now again) 
stirs me — 

sweetbitter unmanageable creature 
who steals in 


The works in which the poems appear may contextualize 
certain lexical and thematic distinctions in the two 
translations of fr. 130. In the Eros the Bittersweet, Carson 
presents the poem in order to illustrate the emotional chaos 
imposed by eros and evoked by déute. In If Not, Winter, 
Carson’s organizing project is to translate the extant 
fragments of Sappho’s corpus. In both of these translations of 
fr. 31, the consistent elements are “Eros” (which occupies the 
same primary placement as Sappho’s “Epos), the adjective 
“sweetbitter” for yAvkbmikpov, the word “creature” for 
Opmetov, but all the remaining verbal units in Carson’s 
English shift. 


From the 1986 translation to the 2002 translation, we witness 
the translator’s voice change over time in her management of 


Sappho’s language of desire. We may observe a muffling of 
1986’s “wild sigh” of déute in “here it goes again!” to 2002’s 
parenthetical “(now again).” Perhaps Carson’s voice 
becomes wearier with the emotional ravages of time, through 
one too many déute’s in 16 years of reading and desiring. 
The second translation is more resigned, more muted, less 
frenzied. We lose 1986’s exclamation point in exchange for 
2002’s parentheses, punctuation which is less exuberant but 
more attentive to the parenthetical slips of erotic time that 
characterize Carson’s reading of the adverb déute. The 
narrator is no longer “whirled” but now, somewhat more 
mildly, “stirred”: the lyric I is still moved by the procedures 
of eros, but in a way that is somehow more resigned to its 
ravages. In 1986, eros was/is “impossible to fight off,” and in 
2002, becomes “unmanageable.” Across these sixteen years, 
the creature that is eros still “steals its way” in some 
prepositional relation to the lover, but in 1986, eros was 
sneaking up on her; in 2002, “it steals in,” as if breaking into 
a house whose security system it more readily knows how to 
dismantle. 


In her notes on the translations in [f Not, Winter, Carson 
offers further meditations on déute that harmonize with her 
earlier writings. She explains her parenthetical translation of 
déute as “(now again),” in the context of its first expression 
(fr. 1): 


[T]he parentheses are not Sappho’s but I want to mark her 
use of the temporal adverb déute. It is probably no 
accident that, in a poem about the cyclical patterns of 
erotic experience, this adverb of repetition is repeated 
three times... [Déute] strikes a note of powerful alert 
emotion (sometimes with a tinge of irony or scepticism), 
like English “Well now!” Aute is an adverb that peers past 
the present moment to a series of repeated actions 
stretching behind; it intercepts the new and binds it into 
history, as if to say “Not for the first time!” Sappho’s 
“(now again)” does more than mark repetition as a theme 


of her poem, it instantiates the difference between mortal 
and immortal perspectives on this painful feature of erotic 
life: Sappho is stuck in the pain of the “now,” Aphrodite 
calmly surveys a larger pattern of “agains.” 14 


The use of déute in fr. 1 bridges the gap between the mortal 
urgency of desire and the placid divine iterability of erotic 
experience. The word itself conjures the lover’s 
dismemberment into repetitive past and urgent present, but 
also the lover’s painful acknowledgment of a mortal 
experience of an immortal imposition: eros. Only a man who 
is “equal to the gods” can withstand the ways in which the 
erotic moment staggers under pressure of eros until it 
“splits.” 15 


In her discussion of the pressurized splits facilitated by eros, 
Carson also observes the frequency of the adverb in 
conjunction with the repetitions in descriptions of Aphrodite: 
“Also repeated are the adjective that characterizes 
Aphrodite’s relation to time—‘deathless,” occurring twice; 
Aphrodite’s questions to Sappho, refracted four ways; and 
Aphrodite’s final erotic rule, given three formulations.” 16 In 
Carson’s reading of erotic time in Sappho, Aphrodite’s fluent 
trafficking in erotic desire is facilitated by her divinity, both 
in terms of her power and also in terms of her deathlessness. 
Mortals cannot play her game without provoking vividly-felt 
encounters with death itself, even if that death is somehow 
withstood, as by the subject in fr. 31. Although fr. 31 lacks 
an explicit déute, the poem conveys this same temporal over- 
determination in the physiological and ontological 
experience of eros; our speaker finds herself living in the 
present; dying in the present; having already died; and being 
about to die; or seeming to; and, nevertheless, gesturing 
toward a virtually immortal survival of desire’s violent 
effects on time and the mortal body.17 


Refractions of Immortality in Autobiography 
of Red 


The lover’s stereoscopic experience of their own 
immortality/mortality serves as a connective tissue between 
Carson’s receptions of Sappho and her work on Stesichorus 
in Autobiography of Red. Whereas Carson’s work on Sappho 
in Eros the Bittersweet and If Not, Winter offers imaginative 
but lexically-focused readings and translations of Sappho’s 
fragments, her work on Stesichorus engages in a rather more 
radical mode of adaptation in relation to the fragments of the 
Stesichorean poem, as well as the space between the 
fragments. Autobiography of Red transforms the relationship 
between the mythical triple-bodied, winged Geryon and 
Herakles into a story of teen passion, heartache, and abuse, 
and the events of Stesichorus’ Geryoneis undergo major 
expansion, contraction, and transformation in Caron’s novel. 
By placing Geryon and Herakles into a romantic relationship 
in Autobiography of Red, Carson’s novel transposes her 
previously discussed engagement with eros as a force that 
disrupts one’s temporal orientation. In Autobiography of Red, 
eros produces a vertiginous timescape that finds its ancient 
antecedent in Geryon’s own uncertain immortal/mortal 
status. Carson’s monster finds himself pursuing elusive 
philosophical questions about the meaning and material of 
time itself, in the midst of his own temporal paradoxes and 
erotic passions. 


It may be useful, before discussing the ways in which 
Carson’s Autobiography refracts Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, to 
clarify the relevant aspects of the Stesichorean poem on 
which my analysis builds.18 The text poses serious 
epistemological barriers to any clear understanding of 
Stesichorus’ plot: the significant lacunae in the text have 
generated extensive debates about what the text actually 
communicates, and in what chronology. In fr. 15, Geryon 
urges Menoites (or an alternative interlocutor) not to attempt 
to frighten him with a fear of death. Scholars typically 
presume that the concerned Menoites endeavors to dissuade 
Geryon from entering into confrontation with Herakles, who 


has come to steal his cattle.19 This fragment contains what is 
referred to by scholars as “Geryon’s dilemma,” wherein 
Geryon responds to Menoites with a set of conditional 
statements about how his mortal status might inform his 
decision to fight Herakles. 


The actual nature of these statements—what they mean for 
Geryon’s decision, his understanding of who Herakles is, his 
understanding of his own status as either mortal or immortal, 
and his own sense of nobility—has vexed scholars since the 
late 1960s.20 W. S. Barrett has given an outline of Geryon’s 
gap-ridden statement as such: “if Iam going to be immortal 
and unaging in Olympos, it is better ... [lacunose]; but if I 
am destined to old age amid mortal men, it is a far finer thing 
for me ... [lacunose again, but without doubt ‘to take my 
chance of death rather than incur disgrace’ ].”21 It is unclear 
whether Carson takes on a uniform position about the 
contents of fr. 15, since her “translations” of Stesichorus (in 
the section entitled “Red Meat: Fragments of Stesichoros”’) 
contain no conditional statements and give only vague 
indications of Geryon’s thoughts about Herakles’ attack. The 
closest passage to the Greek of Stesichorus’ fragment 15 
seems to be “IV. GERYON’S DEATH BEGINS,” which 
reads as follows: 


Geryon walked the red length of his 
mind and answered No 

It was murder And torn to see the 
cattle lay 

All these darlings said Geryon And 
now me22 


In fr. 15 of Stesichorus’ poem, Geryon is asked to avoid the 
confrontation with Herakles, and he then imagines possible 
outcomes for himself if he is in fact mortal, as opposed to 
immortal. In Stesichorus, Geryon’s mental processes are 
equally elusive; scholars have not come to consensus about 
the mental process posed in Geryon’s dilemma in 


Stesichorus. In Carson’s fr. IV, the text generates uncertainty 
about his mental processes: Geryon traverses an internal 
place, “the red length of his mind,” accessible only to him, 
and comes up with an answer at the end of his travels: “No.” 
Thus when reading both fragments, we must supply for 
ourselves the imaginative or rhetorical experimentation that 
Geryon pursues verbally or in his mind. The moment in 
which “GERYON’S DEATH BEGINS” is characterized by 
nonspecific agency (how does the death begin, and who is 
acting here?): Carson elliptically evokes Geryon’s dilemma 
when Geryon says “No” to an unknown interlocutor, and 
then turns our attention from the fate of the cattle to the fate 
of Geryon (“And now me’’). 


Throughout the novel, Carson interposes echoes of various 
Stesichorean fragments in different phrasings and at different 
moments in the text. In this multiplication and dissemination 
of the fragments of Stesichorus, Carson destabilizes readerly 
expectations about narrative time in both Autobiography of 
Red and Stesichorus’ Geryoneis. Although many elements of 
the Stesichorean fragments recur at multiple moments within 
Carson’s novel, fr. 15 and 19 (which features the poppy 
simile used to depict Geryon’s death) take on a particularly 
prismatic multiplicity in Carson’s Autobiography of Red.23 


In Autobiography of Red, Geryon’s dilemma itself takes 
shape in Geryon’s elongated anxiety about his experiences of 
time. His death itself is translated into multiple moments in 
Carson’s translation, not solely in the except quoted above: 
in each rendition, Geryon’s death is expressed with distinct 
language, imagery, and narrative context. Carson uses and 
reuses the original Stesichorean fragment that describes 
Geryon’s death, such that Geryon seems to be able to die but 
also to live on beyond his death. Like the speaker of 
Sappho’s fr. 31, Geryon gets to experience dying while 
living—and thus Carson’s Geryon is marked as both mortal 
and immortal, in a paradoxical stereoscopy of overlapping 
conditional possibilities. 


Within this ragtag bunch of temporally unstable characters, 
Carson also includes Herakles, a hero who faces his own 
mortality question throughout his literary exploits. In the 
preface to her translation of Euripides’ Herakles, Carson 
describes the troubled experience of time that arises in beings 
whose (im)mortality is uncertain: “Herakles is a creature 
whose relation to time is a mess: if you might be immortal 
you live in all time and no time at the same time.”24 Geryon 
and Herakles share a dilemmaz25 that revolves around time 
and uncertain (im)mortality: they both “might be immortal,” 
and therefore have, to quote Barrett, “no means of settling 
the question before the conflict.”26 They both occupy a 
mythic timelessness that can be understood as “all time” and 
“no time,” opposites paradoxically experienced “at the same 
time” that pose a challenge to their ability to make decisions 
and to access certain knowledge about themselves. 


In Autobiography of Red, the initial meeting of Geryon and 
Herakles is electrified by an immediate and uncanny 
connection between the boys:27 


Then he met Herakles and the 
kingdoms of his life all shifted down a 
few notches. 

They were two superior eels 

At the bottom of the tank and they 
recognized each other like italics.28 


The adolescent boys come into contact in a scene charged 
with attraction and force, during the dead of night, in settings 
of transition. Herakles arrives in Geryon’s town at “three 
a.m.” while Geryon is about to make a phone call, but this 
time Herakles rides the bus from New Mexico rather than 
driving the cup of the Sun. 


The flow of the narration in this scene is riddled with odd juts 
of time such that it resembles the disjointed action of the 
ravaged Geryoneis. Immediately after Herakles steps off the 
bus, he turns “fast around the corner of the platform” and 


catches Geryon unawares, and Herakles’ manner here thus 

evokes his stealth in Stesichorus’ fr. 19 (toAD Képdiov elv | 
... OVTA AdOpar ToAEuE[LV | ... KpaToud), “It seemed to him 
to be much better ... to fight by stealth...against the strong 

man,” 7—9):29 


.there it was one of those moments 
that 

is the opposite of blindness. 

The world poured back and forth 
between their eyes once or twice. Other 
people 

wishing to disembark the bus from 
New Mexico 

were jamming up behind Herakles who 
had stopped on the bottom step30 


In the middle of the anonymous Bus Depot in the middle of 
the night, two mythical figures lock into an atemporal 
exchange of the entire “world.” The intensity of their mutual 
epiphany disrupts the travel of the “other people” who seem 
to live in a more mundane metaphysical time zone. Time 
flashes forward again and finds the new lovers in another 
transitional setting: this time, along train tracks. In one 
another, Geryon and Herakles recognize a mutually troubled 
experience of time, brought into focus by the uncertainty 
surrounding their respective mortalities. Like eels, like 
italics, like bus routes, like train tracks, like “two cuts... in 
the same flesh,” like time travellers who “jump[...] forward 
onto the back of night,”’31 these adolescent boys exist in 
parallel timelines that mark their difference from the rest of 
the world and its mundane timeliness. 


Peculiarities of time and chronology are also provoked by the 
unresolved, yet overdetermined nature of the relationship 
between Carson’s characters and those of classical myth. 
Carson’s novel is titled Autobiography of Red, and “red” 
serves as a metonym for Geryon in a way that suggests that 


the novel may be interpreted as Geryon’s self-writing of his 
own myth.32 This suggestion is complicated by the fact that 
Autobiography of Red makes reference to a seemingly 
different “autobiography” of Geryon, and the latter 
autobiography is quoted, and at times withheld, in the text. 
Once Geryon learns to write and receives a notebook from 
his mother’s friend Maria, he claims his notebook as his 
“Autobiography,” and writes in it about the relationship 
between Geryon and Herakles: 


On the cover Geryon wrote Autobiography. Inside he set 
down the facts. 


Total Facts Known About Geryon. 

Geryon was a monster everything 
about him was red... 

Some say Geryon had six hands six 
feet some say wings. 

Geryon was red so were his strange 
red cattle. Herakles came one 

Day killed Geryon got the cattle 


He followed Facts with Questions and Answers. 
QUESTIONS Why did Herakles kill Geryon? 
1. Just violent. 


2. Had to it was one of His Labors (10th). 


3. Got the idea that Geryon was Death otherwise he could live 
forever.33 


The scene then immediately cuts to a parent-teacher 
conference between Geryon’s mother and his elementary 
school teacher, who asks, “Where does he get his ideas?” 


This is a fraught question for readers of Autobiography of 
Red.34 How are we to understand the relationship between 
the young Geryon who has written these words and the 
Geryon of Stesichorus’ poem? Beyond the passage above, 
the text offers no suggestion that Carson’s Geryon “knows” 


the myth as such and associates it with himself. There is 
never any explicit indication within the narrative section of 
the novel (called “A Romance’’) that a poem called the 
Geryoneis exists, much less that it is a poem that Carson’s 
Geryon has read.35 Yet there is something playfully 
confusing about the fact that a juvenile Geryon nevertheless 
writes down the “Facts” about himself, followed by 
“Questions and Answers’”—a gesture to render a reader 
slack-jawed in bafflement about the points of contact 
between the mythical Geryon, the Stesichorean Geryon, and 
the Carsonian Geryon. Despite the plurals in “Questions and 
Answers,” there is in fact only one question written, with 
three distinct answers to it: one answer, perhaps, for each of 
Geryon’s three heads. 


In Stesichorus’ Geryoneis, Herakles kills Geryon one head at 
a time, using three different weapons to do so. Carson 
supplies us with multiple deaths in her novelization of the 
myth, as well as three reasons “why... Herakles kill[ed] 
Geryon.” The third reason is printed in upright text that 
stands aside from the other two italicized “Answers.” Just as 
we do not know how Herakles despatched Geryon’s third 
head in the Geryoneis, we find a similar lack of resolution in 
Carson’s third answer. How did Herakles “[get] the idea that 
Geryon was Death,” and what opposition does the word 
“otherwise” create here? Does Geryon’s syntax imply that 
Herakles considered Geryon an embodiment of Death itself, 
and if he should turn out to be otherwise, that Geryon would 
live forever? Or that Herakles would? Whose immortality is 
at stake here? The non-specified pronoun “he” takes the two 
mythic characters and jumbles their identities into a 
whirlpool of uncertain immortality. 


Should we read Geryon’s “Facts” and “Questions and 
Answers” as juvenile writing? mythical episodes? scholarly 
analysis? prophetic visions? This scene, in which Geryon 
makes his first verbal autobiography entry, predates the first 
meeting between Geryon and Herakles in the novel—so how 


can it be that Herakles’ violence against him is recorded as 
one of the “facts,” if that event has not yet occurred? Where 
does he get these ideas? Autobiography of Red seems to 
laugh in the face of a reader who seeks to place the novel 
within a chrononormative logic.36 


Geryon spends many chapters of Red chasing his “time 
question” (“What is time made of?’’37), and he experiences 
traumatic bursts of non-linear time and fragmentary 
consciousness. He shifts from mundane moments into full- 
bodied, overwhelming onslaughts of memory, moving too 
slowly, then moving too quickly. Geryon’s sudden shifts 
through time, like his sudden lapses into illegibility, evoke 
the fragmentary quality of the Geryoneis, but are also a 
manifestation of his dilemma’s ambiguities. In Stesichorus’ 
poem, Geryon’s uncertain mortality fragments his decision 
about contact with Herakles into multiple modes: if this, then 
that; but if this, then that. When, in Appendix C of Red, our 
narrator makes a sardonic gesture toward “clearing up the 
Question of Stesichorus’ blinding by Helen,” we meet a 
series of similar dilemmas, formulated in terms that evoke 
Geryon’s own mortality dilemma. 


1. Either Stesichorus was a blind man or he was not. 


2. If Stesichorus was a blind man either his blindness was a 
temporary condition or it was permanent. 


Several options later: 


14. If we are fooled because now that we are in reverse the 
whole landscape looks inside out either we will find that we 
do not have a single penny on us or we will call Helen up and 
tell her the good news. 


And two more possibilities, at the end of our list: 


20. If we are taken downtown by the police for questioning 
either we will be expected (as eyewitnesses) to clear up once 
and for all the question whether Stesichorus was a blind man 
or not. 


21. If Stesichorus was a blind man either we will lie or if not 
not. 


In this Appendix, Carson takes the question of Stesichorus’ 
blinding by Helen and pursues a playful labyrinth of 
bifurcated logical turns in a way that anticipates Geryon’s 
childhood attempt to collect a range of reasons why Herakles 
killed Geryon (with that peskily unclear “otherwise’’).38 


This appendix does anything but “clear up” the question of 
Stesichorus’ blindness. Any clarity concerning Geryon’s 
mortality dilemma in Stesichorus is complicated by the 
verbal moods, the missing pieces, and the scholarly 
expectations of what sort of sentiment Geryon might be 
expressing in fr. 15. Carson’s sardonic manner of “clearing 
up” questions operates by adding further layers and further 
possibilities in the form of explicit or implicit “if not” 
statements. By the final chapters of Autobiography of Red, 
Geryon is introduced to an alternative mythic tradition, in the 
form of Quechuan legend, within which to consider his 
identity: this alternative tradition enacts Carson’s 
Stesichorean “unlatching”39 of mythic fixity into 
fragmentary possibility. 


Years after their painful breakup, Geryon unexpectedly 
encounters Herakles in Buenos Aires, accompanied by a new 
partner named Ancash. Ancash initially appears as a figure of 
erotic triangulation between Geryon and Herakles, but this 
third party eventually becomes a more serious interlocutor 
with Geryon than Herakles manages to be. Although 
Geryon’s wings serve as a marker of his embodied otherness 
throughout the novel, Herakles never draws attention to 
them; only Ancash indicates an awareness of the wings’ 
existence, when he sees Geryon undress on the roof of 
Ancash’s mother’s house. Ancash responds by 
contextualizing Geryon’s wings within a tradition that is 
ancient yet distinct from the ancient Greek mythic tradition 
that positions Geryon and Herakles as antagonists: in a 


mountain village called Jucu, inhabitants worshipped the 
volcano as a god in “ancient times” and “threw people into 
the volcano, 


99 


looking for people 
from the inside. Wise ones. 


The word in Quechua is Yazcol 
Yazcamac it means 

the Ones Who Went and Saw and Came 
Back —- 

I think the anthropologists say 
eyewitnesses. These people did exist. 


Yes. People who saw the inside of 
the volcano.40 


Ancash thus provides an alternative mythic tradition in which 
Geryon can be reborn and reconceptualized: Geryon can 
witness himself not as a flightless winged monster who dies 
at the hands of a hero, but as a “wise” one who flies into the 
volcano—toward death—and emerges as an eyewitness, or 
“One Who Went and Saw and Came Back.” Later, in 
“Chapter XLVI. Photographs: #1748,” Geryon decides to 
film himself giving a performance that mimics Ancash’s 
description of the Yazcol Yazcamac, in order to leave 
Ancash with “something to remember me by”’:41 


He has not flown for years but why 
not 

bea 

black speck raking its way toward 
the crater of Icchanktikas on icy 
possibles, 

why not rotate 

the inhuman Andes at a personal 
angle and retreat when it spins-—if it 
does 


and if not, win 

bolts of wind like slaps of wood and 
the bitter red drumming of wing muscle 
on air— 

he flicks Record. 

This is for Ancash, he calls to the 
earth diminishing below. 

ne 

smiles for 

the camera: “The Only Secret People 
Keep.742 


This quotation belongs to the Emily Dickinson poem, #1748, 
embedded in Carson’s text at the beginning of the verse 
section of the novel: “the only secret people keep is 
immortality” (22). If “the only secret people keep is 
immortality,” then Geryon’s title for the recording implies 
that the piece itself is “immortality,” the implied predicate. 
What is the precise link between this verbal description of 
videography and immortality? Is Geryon gaining immortality 
through his flight? Through his association with an 
alternative mythic tradition? Through his ability to go and 
see and come back? To record himself flying into a volcano 
“and retreat when it spins—if it does/and if not, win...”? 
This last phrase echoes the if-nots inscribed in Geryon’s 
mortality dilemma in the Geryoneis, yet also redirects the 
dilemma not toward an encounter with Herakles—as in the 
Stesichorean tradition—but an encounter with a volcano, 
with his own wings, and with a new way of reading and 
writing his own autobiography. Ancash has told Geryon that 
“the Yazcamac return as red people with wings, / all their 
weaknesses burned away —/ and their mortality” (129); and 
so, perhaps Geryon’s romance with Herakles can be read as a 
series of deaths that burn Geryon’s weaknesses and mortality 
while securing his immortality for a mythic afterlife that 
transcends his Stesichorean limitations. 


Is Geryon immortal? is a question that Carson plucks out of 


the uncertainty surrounding the elusive text of the Geryoneis, 
and this question takes on new urgency in Autobiography of 
Red. Carson’s Geryon does not know the answer to his own 
“time question,” let alone what his mortal status is. He does 
not express a clear understanding of his relationship to his 
mythic antecedents, Greek or Quechua, because he is 
distracted by a bug bite and then the arrival of Herakles on 
the roof. Geryon grows frustrated with Herakles and thinks to 
himself, “I have got to get out of this place... immortal or 
not” (130), thus echoing the mortality dilemma but resolving 
to retreat. 


Just as his dilemma recurs and reworks itself throughout 
Autobiography of Red, so too do the scenes of Geryon’s 
death, which seem repeatedly provoked by excesses of erotic 
passion. In the scene of his death from the Geryoneis, 
Herakles shoots an arrow through Geryon’s head, which is 
then described as leaning, like a poppy shedding its petals. 
The imagery of this scene is reanimated (at least) twice in 
Autobiography of Red. The first instance occurs in Carson’s 
delivery of the Stesichorean fragments (13): 


Arrow means kill It parted Geryon’s 
skull like a comb Made 

The boy neck lean At an odd slow 
angle sideways as when a 

Poppy shames itself in a whip of 
Nude breeze 


The second iteration of the poppy simile occurs when 
Geryon sits between Herakles and Ancash on a plane to 
Lima. While Ancash sleeps, Herakles touches Geryon’s 
thigh, kisses him on the mouth, and reenacts his death (118— 
119): 


He felt Herakles’ hand move on his 
thigh and Geryon’s 

head went back like a poppy ina 
breeze 


as Herakles’ mouth came down on his 
and blackness sank through him. 
Herakles’ 

hand was on his zipper. Geryon gave 
himself up 

to pleasure as the aeroplane moved 
at 978 kilometers per hour 


Our mythic antagonists fly through the sky at superhuman 
speed, locked into a pleasure fatal enough to recall the 
Geryon’s prefigured death. Although Carson repeatedly 
stages Geryon’s death through the multiplication of the 
poppy simile and in his frequent disappearances throughout 
the novel, Ancash provides an alternative to Herakles’ 
recurring morbid impositions on Geryon. As he flies over the 
volcano, Geryon feels himself disappearing into a possible 
third death, only to appear in the next chapter in a bakery 
with flour in the air settling on his shoulders, smiling with 
Ancash and Herakles (146): 


Herakles grins in the dark. Ancash 
watches the flames. 

We are amazing beings, 

Geryon is thinking. We are neighbors 
of fire. 

And now time is rushing towards them 

where they stand side by side with 
arms touching, immortality on their 
faces, 

night at their back. 


Geryon swerves between mortality and immortality on an 
ever-developing loop of pain, pleasure, curiosity, and finally, 
awe at his own mythic resilience. Time—the obstacle which, 
for Geryon, is more than “forever on the verge of becoming 
itself the object of inquiry and contemplation’43—continues 
“rushing” around this trio, but it is Carson’s addition of 
Ancash that unhinges Geryon from repetition of pure death 


and infuses his myth with immortality. 


Conclusion 


Carson’s conceptual work on eros and time stretches across 
her works on Sappho and Stesichorus in a way that amplifies 
their unlikely temporal connections. Carson identifies in 
Sappho’s fragments a subject position that resembles 
Geryon’s own mortal uncertainty, and as such, Carson’s 
work on Sappho and her work on the Geryoneis both explore 
the ways in which desire refracts time’s chronologies. In 
Autobiography of Red, though, the narrator of the work 
infuses the characters, the book’s chapters, the fragments, 
and the events of the “plot” into temporal disorder and mortal 
confusion that evokes the lover’s experience of time. The 
narrative’s strange jumps through time work to imitate the 
confusions and dislocations that emerge as a symptom of 
eros’ challenges to time itself. 


Carson works and reworks her translations of Sappho across 
multiple texts and genres, and the spaces between her 
multiple different translations and writings on Sappho’s 
fragments act as a distancing force that allows multiple 
possibilities to ring out of the multiple engagements. 
Similarly, in the triangle formed by Geryon, Herakles, and 
Ancash, Geryon’s dilemma is fully realized in all its 
possibilities. Through Carson’s triangulated eros, Geryon 
acquires his own eternal déute, in a way that aligns his 
experience of desire and mortality with that of Sappho’s 
enraptured speakers. Carson’s explorations of erotic time in 
Greek lyric provokes epistemic vertigo within her narratives, 
which are filled with volcanoes, photographs, and aeroplanes 
as representations of “time’s stacked strata.”44 


Rather than working to resolve time’s questions or to dissect 
its “stacked strata,” Carson playfully allows multiple answers 
and timelines to coexist. Unlike the scholars who seek to 
“clear up” the questions of Sappho’s sexuality and Geryon’s 


mortality, Carson offers an overabundance of possibilities 
and allows them to coexist in an exuberant, confusing, and 
illogical fullness. The questions and difficulties associated 
with the fragmented corpora of Sappho and Stesichorus turn 
into opportunities for plurality, invitations to overabundance 
of meaning. The difficulties posed by time’s ravages on texts 
intersect with the texts’ own questions about time, and 
Carson’s work seems to delight in the dance between the 
questions that call out from the texts themselves as well as 
the questions that hover over their gaps and absences. 


FURTHER READING 


For more of Carson’s work on Sappho, see Decreation. See 
also Carson 1980 and 2005. For those looking for more of 
Carson’s work on Stesichorus and Geryon, Red Doc> 
revisits and expands the adult lives of the central characters 
from Autobiography of Red. On Carson’s engagement with 
antiquity, see Jansen 2021. For discussions of eros in 
Carson’s work, see Battis 2003, Fisher 2009, Jennings 2001. 
On Carson’s engagement with Stesichorus, see Georgis 
2014, Murray 2005, Schade 2015, and Scranton 2014. 
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CHAPTER 35 
Greek Lyric and Pindar in Brazil 


Robert de Brose 


Introduction: The Beginnings1 


The history of the Classical Tradition in Brazil begins with 
the Jesuits, who arrived in 1549 with the Portuguese in what 
is today the state of Bahia to “save” the souls of the native 
South Americans. In 1549, the Jesuit priest Manuel da 
Nobrega (1517-1570) founded the Colégio de Salvador da 
Bahia (later promoted to a Royal College),2 where Latin was 
not only taught, but was indeed the language of instruction, 
alongside with Tupinamba, the language of the indigenous 
people which, in an adaptation to the Ratio Studiorum, 
substituted Ancient Greek. In 1556, the teaching of Latin and 
Greek, was introduced in the Colégio dos Meninos de Jesus, 
in Sao Vicente, Sao Paulo, as part of the curriculum of 
Humanities. During the fifteenth century, the first chairs of 
Greek and Latin were created in the states of Bahia, Espirito 
Santo, Pernambuco, S4o Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Para and in 
what was then the Brazilian Colénia do Sacramento (now 
part of Uruguay). During this whole period the educational 
system was in the hands of the Jesuits, who soon became 
very powerful and rich.3 This led to a series of reforms 
enacted by Sebastiao José de Carvalho e Mello (1699-1782), 
the Marquis of Pombal, to snatch away from the Jesuits their 
possessions in the Colonies and their educational monopoly. 
Ultimately this led to their expulsion in 1759. 


Now the education in Portugal and Brazil was in the hands of 
the State, whose minister in these affairs should be the 
General Director of Studies, appointed by the Marquis of 
Pombal. This caused the teaching of Greek and Latin to be 


remodeled within the new system of “aulas régias” (royal 
lectures). In 1774 the Chair of Philosophy, taught in Latin, 
was created in Rio de Janeiro and that of Latin in S40 Joao 
del-Rei. These were followed, sometime later, in 1776, by 
the creation of the chairs of Classical Rhetoric, Greek and 
Hebrew. Despite all these changes promoted by the Marquis 
of Pombal, Portugal and, consequently, its colonies, lagged 
far behind in the advances promoted by Iluminist ideas 
already spread throughout the rest of Europe.4 The printing 
of books, for example, would be forbidden in Brazil until the 
end of the Colonial Period (1500-1808), a fact which greatly 
discouraged the production and publication of books and 
translations in large scale.5 


After the Independence (1822), the Emperor D. Pedro II of 
Brazil, a poet, erudite, Maecenas of the arts and sciences, and 
a translator himself,6 made the teaching of Latin and, on a 
lesser scale Greek, compulsory for all the seven years of the 
secondary cycle of education, as it was then called. It was 
with the advent of the Republic, put into motion by the 
military (who were heavily influenced by the positivist ideas 
of August Comte), that instruction in Latin and Greek begun 
to decline. Accordingly, Greek was excluded from the 
curriculum in 1915, and from 1920 onward, several sectors 
of the Brazilian society started to question the usefulness of 
teaching Latin to students in a world marked by the advance 
of the industry, technology, and science. This eventually put 
pressure in legislators to modernize the educational system in 
Brazil. It was felt that students needed instruction in the more 
practical skills demanded by an industrialized world. In 
1962, after several reforms, Latin was made optional to 
students of the secondary cycle. In 1992, the same allowance 
was made for those pursuing degrees in Humanities in 
Higher Education institutions.7 


This historical context helps to explain why it was only in the 
last decades of the twentieth century that the study and 
translation of classical authors started to steadily develop in 


Brazil, growing in both quantity and quality. This is not to 
say that there was no pioneering translation work done 
before that date, but it was too little and scattered to produce 
a mass of readers. Moreover, translation of the classical 
authors before the twentieth century tended to be primarily 
focused on Homer and Virgil. 


Greek Lyric in Translation in Brazil 


There are not many studies dealing with the history of the 
reception and translation of the Classics in Brazil, which, as 
Duarte (2016) says, is yet to be written, but there are some 
trends that can be noticed. 


Rather unsurprisingly, the importance of epic and tragedy 
has loomed larger than any other genre, and lyric, especially 
Greek lyric, has received the least attention. In edited books 
and special issues of journals dealing with the translation of 
the Classics in Brazil there is hardly ever any mention to 
Greek lyric. For example, in a book on the receptions of the 
Classics in Brazil and Portugal edited by de Fatima Silva and 
de Moraes Augusto (2015) the word “lyric” comes up only 
twice and there is not a single chapter dedicated to Greek (or 
Latin) lyric. In Brazil, a similar, if slightly better picture, 
emerges from the articles collected in the special issue of the 
journal Caleitroscépio titled Classical Tradition in Brazil: 
Translation, Rewriting, and Reception (Agnolon 2016), but 
even here the articles limit themselves to Latin epic or elegy. 


In countries like Portugal and Brazil, with such a long and 
rich lyric tradition, this lack of interest in Greek lyric is 
difficult to understand, and it would be hardly possible to try 
to elucidate the reasons for it in this chapter... One factor 
that may play a role is that lyric is still felt to be the most 
aristocratic of the genres and this, in new democracies such 
as Brazil, may pose a barrier for some academics and 
students, who may feel uncomfortable with the highly 
aristocratic, often parochial, and male-centered themes of 


Greek lyric. Only recently has a more systematic approach to 
present a synoptic history of Greek lyric poetry in translation 
in Brazil emerged, such as those of Duarte (2016) and of 
Brunhara (2019). 


Duarte (2016), who leaves out the Colonial Period, for 
example, distinguishes three eras in the reception and 
translation of the Classics in Brazil after Independence 
(1822). The first is that of the Founding Fathers 
(‘“Patriarcas”’), represented by the first translators of Homer 
and Virgil such as José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva (1763- 
1838), Odorico Mendes (1799-1864), Joao Gualberto 
Ferreira dos Santos Reis (1787-1861), and the Emperor 
himself, who produced a translation of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus.8 


The second, that of the “Dilletanti,” is comprised mainly of 
non-academics, such as Carlos Alberto Nunes (1897-1990), 
translator of the liad, Odyssey, Virgil’s Aeneid and the 
dialogues of Plato; Péricles Eugénio da Silva Ramos (1919- 
1992), who produced an anthology of Greek and Latin 
poetry, and a translation of Virgil’s Bucolics; Mario da Gama 
Kury (1922-), a lawyer who taught himself Greek and is one 
of the most prolific translators of classical texts in Brazil; the 
poet and translator Guilherme de Almeida (1890-1969), who 
translated Sophocles’ Antigone; José Paulo Paes (1926— 
1998), another poet, who translated epigrams from Palladas 
of Alexandria (Palladas 1992), an anthology of poems from 
the Palatine Anthology (Paes 2001); Mill6r Fernandes 
(1923-2012), journalist, writer, and editorial cartoonist, 
translated many of Aristophanes’ comedies. 


Finally, the third, that of the “Doctors” (“Doutores”’),9 by 
which Duarte means academics, either scholars, normally 
professors at Universities, or graduate students who, as part 
of their requirements to achieve an MA in Classics, usually 
produce annotated translations.10 There are too many names 
in this category to be enumerated here. Some of them will 


appear in what follows. 


Narrowing the focus to translations of Greek lyric, Brunhara 
(2019) informs us that the first anthology of Greek lyric lato 
sensu (it included only elegies) published in Brazil was that 
of Vittorio de Falco and A. de Faria e Coimbra (Coimbra and 
de Falco 1941), based on Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica (1936). 
This poetic translation, with an accompanying philological 
commentary, was in fact one of the first dissertations written 
at the then recently founded graduate program in Classics of 
the University of Sao Paulo. The first volume included 
elegies by Callinus, Archilochus, Tyrtaeus, Asius of Samos, 
Semonides of Amorgos, and Mimnermus. The second one, 
which would include all other archaic elegists, was never 
published. 


In 1964, Pericles Eugénio da Silva Ramos published his 
Poesia Grega e Latina (Ramos 1964), which included 
selected poems by Archilochus, Aleman, Mimnermus, 
Sappho, Ibycus, Anacreon, Pindar (only selected passages 
from the epinicians), orphic hymns from the Golden Leaves. 
The second part of the book consists of translations from 
Latin poets. In the seventies, Malhadas and Neves (1976) 
published an anthology of Greek poetry from Homer to 
Pindar. Their selection of lyric poets, however, is fraught by 
the absence of Alcman, Ibycus, Stesichorus, and Hipponax is 
represented by a single fragment. 


After a large hiatus in which translations were published in 
isolation, mainly in academic journals and monographs, 
some anthologies begin to appear. In 1984, a special issue of 
the journal ““Remate de Males” published an anthology of 
translations done by José Cavalcante de Souza (1984), then 
professor of Greek Language and Literature at the University 
of Sao Paulo (USP). De Souza’s translations had already 
circulated for a long time in carefully typed and 
mimeographed sheets of paper among the students of Greek 
Literature at USP, and were instrumental in shaping a 


generation of translators, many of whom went on to become 
professors and translators. Among the translated poets 
included in the special issue are Aleman, Archilochus, 
Sappho, Solon, Tyrtaeus, poems from the Carmina 
Popularia, and the Palaikastro Hymn (also known as “Hymn 
of the Kouretes’’). In that same volume there appeared two 
translations of Sappho done by Jaa Torrano (1984). In 2012, 
Leonardo Antunes, poet and professor at the University of 
Rio Grande do Sul, published an anthology of 23 poems 
from several Greek poets. Following in the footsteps of 
Carlos Alberto Nunes, he aimed for a poetic translation that 
would reproduce the rhythm of the original by equating long 
syllables in the Greek to stressed ones in Portuguese. In 
2011, Ragusa published an anthology of Sappho and, later, 
another of Greek lyric (Ragusa 2013) or, as she prefers to 
call it, “melic,” that is, lyric to the exclusion of elegy and 
iambus. In her anthology, each translation is accompanied by 
a commentary, and notes to guide the reader. In an special 
issue of the journal Cadernos de Literatura em Traducao 
(2016), we have the translation of Pindar’s Olympian | by 
Sergio Romero; the “Roman” section (lines 1226-1282) of 
Lycophron’s Alexandra by R. Brunhara; Theocritus /dyll 
XVI, by E. Nogueira, and of /dyll XIX by Daniel P. P. da 
Costa. The last anthology of Greek lyric is that of Vieira 
(2017). In it he tried to apply Haroldo de Campos 
“transcreative” principles of translation.11 The poets 
included are Archilochus, Semonides of Amorgos, 
Mimnermus, Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, 
Anacreon, Hipponax and Simonides of Ceos. Finally, there 
are some anthologies like Martins (2010) and Onelley, de 
Almeida Peganha, and Santos (2013). These are organized by 
academics within postgraduate programs of Classics in 
Brazilian universities, and are freely available on the Internet 
in eBook format. 


These, then are all the anthologies of Greek lyric poetry of 
which I know, and I doubt that there are any others.12 As for 


individual authors, Anacreon (or rather, the poems of the 
Anacreontea) and Sappho are the ones best represented, with 
five translations each. For Anacreon, we have translations of 
the odes by Fancisco da Silva Malhao, one by Almeida 
Cousin, re-edited three times by different publishers (1948, 
1966, 1983), and one by Jamil Almansur Haddad (1952). For 
Sappho, besides the one by Ragusa (Sappho 2011), already 
mentioned, there is one by Jamil Almansur Haddad (1942) 
(most likely the first one in Brazil), another by Alvaro 
Antunes (1987), two by Joaquim Brasil Fontes (1992, 2003) 
and the most recent and comprehensive one, including the 
new discovered fragments, by Guilherme G. Flores (2017).13 
Flores also published a translation of Callimachus’ epigrams 
(Callimachus 2019). Pindar has two translations, one 
comprising all poems and fragments by Rocha (2018), 
another only the book of the Olympics by Gloria B. Onelley 
and Shirley Peganha (2016).14 Lycophron’s Alexandra has 
been recently translated by T. Vieira (2017). 


Since it would be impractical to make a detailed analysis of 
each one of the translations of these anthologies and authors, 
and given that I have dealt with the reception and translation 
of Sappho in another work (de Brose 2020), I thought it 
would be in the best interest of the reader to look in depth at 
the trends in translation for a single poet. For this task, I have 
chosen Pindar, and in what follows I will analyze the works 
of four different translators, each representative of the 
aesthetics and translational trends of their time. 


Pindar in Brazil 


In 1825, José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silval5 (1763-1838), 
under the pseudonym Américo Elysio, published his 
translation of Pindar’s Olympian One, the first in Portuguese, 
in his Poesias Esparsas (“Sundry Poems’’).16 Andrada e 
Silva’s translation was remarkable in at least two ways. 
Firstly, because he was able to achieve the ever sought, but 


hardly attained balance between poetic quality and 
philological accuracy. Secondly, and most importantly, 
because the theorical principles that underlay and guided his 
translation anticipated trends in the theoretical thinking about 
translation that were only incipient in Europe at his time. For 
example, the idea popularized by Goethe (1813: 705), and 
later elevated to a principle of translation practice by 
Schleiermacher (1813 [1969]), that there are only two ways 
of translating: either by bringing the author close to the 
reader, or, conversely, the reader to the author. Andrade e 
Silva, like his contemporary F. Hélderlin (1770-1843) in 
Germany, is perhaps the first Brazilian to have chosen the 
foreignizing alternative of Grecizing the Portuguese, 17 
centuries before the likes of Ezra Pound and Haroldo de 
Campos. 


In the short essay preceding his translation, Andrade e Silva 
shows a preoccupation in producing an equivalent poetical 
text that would not only be able to render the meaning of the 
original, but also reproduce its poetic qualities in terms of 
verbal artistry and poetical imagery. According to him, he 
sought to reproduce in the translation the same “electric jolt” 
(121) of the original. For that to work he believed that the 
reader should be made aware of the performative aspects of 
Greek lyric, namely, that what he translated was song, 
always performed to musical accompaniment, and often 
choreographed. According to him, this contextualization of 
the nature of Pindar’s lyrics is important for a fully 
appreciation of his translation, otherwise 


many of the leaps and flights of Pindar’s imagination will 
seem to some modern readers as the birth of an inebriated 
mind or of an unbalanced brain rather than the product of 
Apollo’s inspiration. However, for the Greeks of yore, 
what a strong electrification would be induced by the mere 
planning of ideas, the design, the play of light and 
darkness, and the proportion between thoughts and 
images, the constant historic and mythical allusions, and, 


above all else, the poetic rhythm and the melody of a 
language that did not, nor ever will, have a parallel in the 
whole world. 


(118) 


Recognizing the limits of an analytic language such as 
Portuguese to convey what he calls Pindar’s “laconic 
character,” which allows the poet to compress so much 
meaning into few words, he nonetheless believes in the 
superiority of Portuguese to better emulate this characteristic 
than other European languages into which Pindar had already 
been translated. According to him, Portuguese is “beautiful, 
rich and sonorous; less harsh and dull than the German or the 
English tongue; more energetic and varied than Italian; softer 
and natural than Castillian, and superior in everything else to 
the French tongue” (120-121). Even though he pleads to 
admire the suitability of French for logic and rhetorical texts, 
he deplores its inability to convey “bold and new poetical 
images,” lamenting the fact that the language of the 
troubadours of South France has submerged under the 
political and economic weight of the Norman and Piccard 
dialects of the North. 


It is important to understand that Andrada e Silva in this 
essay is openly rebelling against the influence of French 
literature and style in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Brazilian writing, not only because French authors were very 
popular and widely read by the upper classes in Brazil, but 
also because a great deal of translations from Greek and 
Latin were done indirectly through French. This influence 
has left a strong impression on how translators will deal with 
the freer and, in Pindar’s case, sometimes convoluted syntax 
of the original by trying to make it conform to notions of 
order, clarity, and textual coherence that were imported from 
French and that clashed with the labyrinthic style of lyric 
poetry in Portuguese. Because of these views, he excuses 
himself for not consulting any English and French 


translations, commenting that he had access only to Gedike’s 
(1777) and lamenting the fact that he was not able to consult 
that of Vo8 (1777), whom he claims to hold in high esteem. 


Let us briefly examine the challenges encountered by 
Andrada e Silva in the original Greek of Pindar, and which 
he strove to emulate, since he anticipates most of the 
twentieth-century modernist movement of “Transcreative 
Translation” of the Campos brothers, Haroldo and Augusto, 
discussed below. Andrada e Silva’s echoes the notions of 
paraphrase, imitation, and (similar) effect (Wirkung) 
developed into a full theory by Schleiermacher18 
(1813/1969) when he says that: 


If it [the translation] were to be too close to the letter, it 
would be bad for the barbarism of the phrase and 
unintelligible for its obscurity in the style; if too loose and 
free, it would not be a translation, but a paraphrase, or a 
composition of mine. I have sought, therefore, whenever I 
could not keep pace with Pindar, either not to deviate too 
much from his track, following in his footsteps, or, as a 
honourable debtor not being able to pay him in the same 
currency in which I had borrowed, I have sought, as much 
as it was in my power, to pay him back in another coin, 
equivalent in carats and weight. 


(126) 


In his translation, he is particularly concerned, for example, 
with achieving the imagetic effect of Pindar’s compound 
adjectives, such as (kauavtomous (“of untiring feet,” said of 
the thunder in Olympian 3.1). In harmony with his evaluation 
of Portuguese as a much more flexible language, he believes 
the translator should strive to enrich the vernacular by 
coining new words whenever Portuguese lacks an 
appropriate compound adjective, and whenever the rules of 
word formation, inherited through Latin, would allow. If 
only, he adds (124), the epic poet Luis de Camoes (1525- 
1580) had been knowledgeable in Greek as he was in Latin, 


then translators would certainly be better equipped to face 
the challenge posed by Pindaric “laconism.” His reference to 
Camoes, known for creating new words calqued from Latin 
for his epic poem Os Lusiadas (“The Lusiads”’), is an attempt 
to legitimize his practice of coining new terms to “enrich the 
language” (124). Accordingly, he proposes translations for 
compound adjectives common in Pindar, such as, 
“auricomada” (xpvooKoun,, “golden-haired”’), roxicémada 
(tomAoKauoc, “violet- or dark-haired”), braccirosea 
(AevKwAevoc, “white-armed”’), olhinegra (kedaivOy, “black- 
faced or -eyed”), olhiamorosa (eVwy, “fair-eyed”), 
argentipede (Apyvporeca, “silver-footed” or “-sandaled’’), 
tranciloira (EavOoxouns, “golden-haired”’), docifallante 
(ddvdAoyoe, “sweet-voiced’’) etc., and finishes his essay by 
saying that 


Let them, the future Brazilian engineers [of words], dare 
give this noble example to the Portuguese language, now 
that a new epoch opens itself in the vast and young 
Empire of Brazil; and I believe that, despite the ugly faces 
of the timid purists, Portuguese, already beautiful and 
rich, will be able to rival, in power and concision, with 
Latin, from which it sprung. 


(125) 


In 1957, Mario Faustino (1930-1962), a young journalist and 
a poet of only one book—published posthumously, since he 
died tragically in an airplane crash when he was only 32 
years old—, published a translation of Olympian 1 in the 
Jornal do Brasil’s Sunday supplement, which has been 
hailed more recently as one of the best translations of this 
ode. Faustino did not translate directly from the Greek. He 
produced, instead, an indirect translation, with some 
explanatory notes, from the translations of Richard 
Lattimore, in English, and Aimé Puech, in French.19 His 
translation is clearly inspired by the Poundian praxis of 
“make it new,” and it is not by chance that, in the same page, 


he translates some extracts from Hugh Kenner’s introduction 
to The Translations of Ezra Pound. 


Faustino, unlike Andrada e Silva, did not believe that 
Portuguese was able to reproduce the richness of Pindar’s 
poems in translation. He sums up his views in a few 
sentences that would later (and even to this day) become a 
common place in discussions about the purported 
(un)translatability of Pindar: 


Without knowing Greek, and without being a “métrician,” 
the translator, in trying the impossible (to reproduce in 
Portuguese the most complicated of Greek verses), 
preferred to translate Pindar in the most modern style and 
verse possible. On the other hand, the advice from some 
translators, including Lattimore, was adopted according to 
which there is much that is ironic in this ode by Pindar, 
which is much more playful (...) than others may think. 


This is in harsh contrast to Andrada e Silva’s optimism seen 
above. The idea, however, that Pindar is untranslatable at the 
level of the form, and, for Pound and other modernists, 
unrelatable at the level of content,20 given his subject matter, 
will be a constant in much of the modern attitudes of 
academics and translators toward Pindar, leading to an 
overall lack of interest in his poetry, to the point that the first 
complete translation of his odes and fragments would appear 
only in 2018.21 


The next, and most influential, translation of Pindar into 
Brazilian Portuguese is that of Haroldo de Campos (1929-— 
2003).22 In 1969, he wrote a short essay titled Pindaro, Hoje 
(“Pindar, Today’’23) in which he uses, for the first time, the 
term Transcriacdao (‘“Transcreation’’) to name his theory of 
creative translation inspired by Jakobson’s ideas on poetic of 
translation.24 This would only be possible through the 
recreation of the verbal equations of the original in the 
translation. Pindaro, Hoje serves as an introduction to his 
translation of Pindar’s First Pythian Ode, in which de 


Campos tries to distance himself from the academic practice 
of translation. According to him, his translation was not 
meant “‘to philologists, self-absorbed in their specialties as if 
in tombs of lead, unwilling of commerce with the living” 
(109) but to those who take interest in a poetical text as 
living poetry. 


The argument that de Campos presents for a transcreative 
translation is based on two main observations: first, that those 
who wish to know the referential meaning of a poem can 
consult bilingual texts with prose translations, and, second, 
that the professional poet is in a better position to translate 
poetry than the scholar that only occasionally acts a poet. 
For, he continues, although the latter certainly has a superior 
knowledge of the formal aspects and specificities of the 
language (the “lingua’’) of the poet on whom he is a 
specialist and whom he attempts to translate, he lacks, on the 
other hand, the professional poet’s knowledge of the 
language (the “linguagem’’),25 its aesthetic possibilities, 
stock forms and relations to other languages. All points 
summed, he thinks the score is in favor of the poet-translator, 
in his capacity of a “designer of language.”’26 


Passing on from his program to the practical considerations 
of his translation of Pythian 1, he acknowledges Faustino’s 
translation as the “only readable” Pindar in Portuguese, 
noting however that contrary to Faustino’s translation, his 
own was made directly from the original, using as a guide the 
Loeb edition of Sandys (1937) and the French one by 
Puech.27 He also acknowledges having used the prose 
translation of Richard Lattimore (1942),28 which he 
considers “beautiful and fluent, albeit not radical enough” 
(112).29 As for the versification, de Campos used what he 
called the “modern polymetric verse,” making use of 
indentations “to achieve a dynamic effect.”30 Interestingly, 
for such a wide-read person such as de Campos, he seems to 
have ignored Andrada e Silva’s essay and translation of 
Olympian | for he presents his solutions as something new 


and radical: 


Whenever I could replicate the sonority of the 
compounded Greek epithets, I did not shy away from 
neologisms: thus “gruta polinome” (“polyénymon 
antron,” ““polynamed cave’’31) is what would be most 
commonly rendered by “of many names,” “famous,” 
“honored under many names.” Whenever the resulting 
compound [i1.e., in Portuguese] did not seem viable to me, 
I strove to maintain the plastic force of the epithet by 
projecting it to the position after the noun that it qualifies, 
as an interposed clause, in brackets: “...entre o pincaro/ 
(folhas négras) e o plano’’32 for “en melanphyllois [sic] 
koryphais” (alternatively “nos folhinegros pincaros”33). I 
translated by giving emphasis to literality, “makhana” by 
“maquina” [machine] (which is so present in our daily 
concept of ““maquinar” [to machinate]) and I dislodged 
this word, for a better poetical effect in the translation, 
from its syntactical position in the original (“ek theén gar 
makhanai pasai brotéais aretais”: “dos deuses vém todos 
Os instrumentos para as virtudes humanas’’34). (...) 
Regarding the transposition of the Pindaric melopoeia, I 
resourced, as it is easy to see, to alliteration and to 
paranomastic effects (...) 


(119) 


This all sounds very exciting. However, when the reader 
contrasts the views and goals expounded in his preliminary 
essay with the final translation, the result is rather 
underwhelming. It is, for one thing, much less radical than 
Andrada e Silva’s and less fluent than Faustino’s; for, except 
for the few compounds he chooses to transcreate, and which 
appear in the quotation above, he treads a safe path in an ode 
marked by extravagant diction and inventiveness in word 
composition. For example, he does not attempt to recreate 
beautiful compounds such as tomAdKapos (“trangas de 
violeta,” “with violet locks”), Qynoixopoc (‘‘preltidios 
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condutores de coros,” “preludes that lead the chorus”), 
ExatoyKdpavoc (“cem-testas,” “hundred-heads’”’), 
Om06uBpotoc (“além-morte,” “death-surpassing”) etc. He 
opts, moreover, for a pedestrian syntax, avoiding the many 
hyperbata that characterize Pindar’s diction and particularly 
this ode. De Campos’s claim that he tried to reproduce 
Pindar’s melopoeia are also not warranted by the result of 
this translation: his rendition of Pindar’s echomimetic use of 
plosives and rhythm in vv. 22-4 (Snell-Maehler) is flat and 
anticlimactic, without any attempt at reproducing the sound 
play of the original. He translates the Greek 


QAA’ Ev Opmvatotv méteAaC 
PotVLoGa KUALVSopEVa MADE Ec BaGet— 
av p€pet movtou nAd&Ka oVV HaTayol. 


as 


E purpura na treva 

uma chama rolando 

repulse ao mar profundo 

um tumulto de pedras. 

(And in the purple darkness 
a rolling flame 

repulses to the deep sea 

a tumult of stones). 


One cannot help but wonder whether de Campos had any real 
appreciation for Pindar’s poetry, or whether Pindar only 
represented to him an exercise in translation which would 
also give him the opportunity of measuring himself with the 
poets/translators he so much admired. There is certainly a 
desire to emulate Pound, indicated not only in the high praise 
accorded to him in the essay, but also by imitating Pound’s 
practice of mixing Greek and English (in his case, 
Portuguese). He does so in this ode by preceding his 
translation with the words “khryséa phormincs” (“Golden 
lyre”’) the transliterated apostrophe to the lire in the first verse 
of the ode. 


The latest translation, and the only one so far, of Pindar’s 
complete works is that by Rocha (2018). This translation is 
accompanied by a lengthy introduction dealing with Pindar’s 
life, the nature of epinician poetry and Pindar’s style, a brief 
discussion on aspects dealing with the original composition 
of the songs and the organization of the odes made by the 
Alexandrians. There are also sections dealing with 
explanations of the games and a brief survey of the main 
modern interpretations to Pindar’s poetry. Finally, the last 
section deals with the criteria for the translation of the 
poems. According to Rocha he tried 


to present the clearest possible text while trying to 
preserve the poetical diction as much as possible. (...) To 
achieve this goal, I tried to maintain in Portuguese, as far 
as possible, certain characteristics of the compositions by 
this poet, such as the frequent use of metaphors and 
comparisons, chiasmi, and the invention or reuse of 
composite words. (...) In my translation I tried to find a 
middle term between a faithful translation and, at the same 
time, one that remains readable for the uninitiated reader. 
However, trying to be faithful to the original, I deemed it 
relevant not to make the resulting text too easy, which 
would imply a high degree of interpretation and a 
subjective reading biased by my personal points of view. 
Therefore, I opted to preserve in Portuguese the literalness 
and the density of the metaphors so that the result would 
be the less interpretative and the more poetic possible (in a 
Poundian way: poetry is language concentrated). I 
preferred to preserve a certain strangeness [for the reader], 
for Pindar’s songs were difficult to understand even for its 
original audiences. (...) As for the metre, I decided not to 
try to reproduce in Portuguese the rhythms found in 
Pindar’s poetry. Greek language is quite different from our 
own (...). Furthermore, Pindar used metrical structures in 
his poems that are quite different from the ones of our 
Iberian tradition. (...) This is why I chose free verses, 


trying to keep with the structure of the original verses as 
far as possible. (...) Pindar creates many new words, 
composite words, normally adjectives, combining 
different roots. There are many hapax legomenoi in the 
Pindaric corpus. (...) Therefore, trying to keep with the 
spirit of the original (...) I created composite adjectives by 
means of haplology (...). For example: “brilantrovejante” 
(“bright-thundering”’) (...) in Paean 12.9. 


(47-50) 


Rocha’s translation is an interesting case of a scholar that has 
also published original poetry and is certainly able to 
combine the skills of both a competent philologist and the 
sensibility of a poet. His translation is unequivocally inspired 
by the Haroldian and Poundian praxis, but, at least 
considering what we have just discussed about de Campos’ 
translation, he goes much further. As promised in the 
Introduction, he does not shy away from the compound 
adjectives and, following the advice of Andrada e Silva, with 
whose work he is acquainted, he comes up with several 
solutions to tackle Pindar’s bold creations, such as 
“violitrancias” (tomAOKauoc), “lideracoros” (Gynoixopoc), 
“semprefluente” (aiévaoc), “escurolho” (keAatvoy), 
“fundidrapejantes” (BaOvKOATtOG), “centicapite” 
(€katoyKapavoc), just to cite some from Pythian I. He also 
keeps his promise of trying to reproduce Pindar’s 
complicated syntax, but here he is much more conservative, 
probably because of his compromise in weighing in 
faithfulness and readability. His translation, which is too 
recent to be critically assessed, is an attempt to break away 
with the domestication of Greek lyric, and for that it deserves 
to be commended. 
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Compared to Europe, the United States and even the rest of 
Latin America, Brazilian classical tradition is just in its 
beginnings. Given the historical peculiarities of Brazilian 


history, the teaching of Greek has always been limited to a 
few places and people from the start, experiencing a brief 
expansion under the Second Empire, in the nineteenth 
century under D. Pedro IJ, and again in the late decades of 
the twentieth century, thanks to a robust program of 
expansion and investment in public federal universities 
(where 95% of the country’s top research is done) known as 
REUNI (Restructuration and Expansion Plan for Federal 
Universities) and to the consequently greater availability of 
governmental funding for researchers and students, 
especially those from outside economical centers such as SAo 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. These measures led to an 
exponential increase of students that were able to pursue a 
degree in classics all over the country in the last twenty years 
and that later went on to become academics, translators, or 
even publishers.35 Most of them are now teaching, 
translating, and publishing works of Greek literature, among 
which lyric poetry. 


There is still a lot of work to be done, but if this virtuous 
cycle continues, it is expected that many more Greek lyric 
poets will be translated or retranslated in the near future, 
helping to shape a canon of translated Greek lyric poetry in 
Brazilian Portuguese. The era of indirect translations from 
English, French, German, or other European languages may 
have finally come to an end. 


FURTHER READING 


As I have said in previous sections, Brazil has chosen to 
focus on other literary genders such as historic prose, epic, 
and drama, instead of lyric. Besides the works cited above, 
there are a few other resources that the interested reader can 
look for, most of them in online open access journals, and in 
websites dedicated to poetry and translation. 


The interested reader may profit from reading Tuffani’s 
(2019) preliminary version of a catalogue of Greek authors 


published in Brazil between 1837 and 2016. Interesting is 
also the Neto’s (2016) introduction to a special issue of the 
journal Cadernos de Literatura em Tradugao. Duarte’s (2016) 
summary review of history of the translation of the Classics 
in Brazil, which, even if not comprehensive, is a stepping- 
stone to further studies. The most updated account in relation 
to Greek lyric is that of Brunhara (2019). For Sappho in 
particular, see Brose (2020). 


For Pindar, other translations that I did not mention in the 
previous sections that are worth checking are those of 
Teodoro R. Assunc¢ao (1999), who translated Olympian 4 
alongside a small commentary in which he discusses the 
challenges of translating poetry from a language that is 
completely different from Portuguese. Heavily influenced by 
Benjamim’s The Task of the Translator he denounces 
translations that are only poetic in that they are arbitrarily 
divided into verses, while advocating for a translation that, 
abandoning the meter, would focus on reconstructing the 
poetic syntax of the original. 


Carlos. L. B. Antunes’ (2013) study of the meter and rhythm 
of Pindar’s Pythian odes also proposes a translation of these 
in which he aims for a rhythmical reproduction in 
Portuguese. Sérgio L. Romero (2016) proposes a translation 
of Olympian | that takes into account the performative 
dimension of the epinicians, calling for a translation that tries 
to be mindful of the larger context in which this ode was 
inserted, that is, the musical and corporeal dimension that are 
important to its understanding. 


There are also many resources in the form of dissertations 
that deal with Greek lyric, its receptions and translation. It is 
common for these monographs to be accompanied by 
original translations made by the author that in most cases 
are never published. However, Brazilian law requires all of 
them to be made available online, and, even though this may 
not cover older ones, which depend on being digitalized by 


already understaffed university libraries, they represent a 
wealth of resources for those who can read Portuguese. 
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PORTUGUESE TRANSLATIONS OF 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE REFERRED TO 
IN THIS CHAPTER 


Anthologies 


1941. Trans. A. F. Coimbra and V. de Falco. Os Elegiacos 
Gregos: de Calino a Crates. Com Texto Critico, Tradu¢ao 
em Versos Portugueses e Notas (Vol. 1). Sao Paulo: 
Sociedade Brasileira Impressora De Brusco & Cia. 


1964. Trans. P. E. da S. Ramos. Poesia Grega e Latina. Sao 
Paulo: Cultrix. 


1976. Trans. D. Malhadas and M. H. de M. Neves. Antogologia 
de Poetas Gregos de Homero a Pindaro—com a 
colaboracdo de Maria Celeste Consolin e Maria Nazareth 
Guimardes Cardoso. Sio Paulo: Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letas de Araraquara da Universidade Estadual 
Paulista. 


1984. Trans. J. C. de Souza. “Parece-me ser igual aos deuses/ 
Fragmentos/Carmina Popularia/Hino dos Kuretas,” Remate de 
Males, 4, 21. 


2001. Trans. J. P. Paes. Poemas da Antologia Grega ou 
Palatina. S40 Paulo: Companhia das Letras. 


2010. Ed. P. Martins. Antologia de Poetas Gregos e Latinos 
(Monédica e Coral, Jambica, Polimetra e Elegiaca). 3rd 
edn. Sao Paulo: Universidade de Sao Paulo. 


2013. Trans. G. Ragusa. Lira Grega — Antologia de Poesia 
Arcaica. Sao Paulo: Hedra. 


2017. Trans. T. Vieira. Lirica Grega, Hoje. Sao Paulo: 


Perspectiva. 


Anacreon 


1940. Trans. F. da Silva Malhao. Odes anacreénticas. Sio 
Paulo: Cultura. 


1948. Trans. A. Cousin. Odes. Rio de Janeiro: Pongetti. 


1952. Trans. J. Almansur Haddad. Odes Anacreénticas. Rio de 
Janeiro: José Olympio. 


1966. Trans. A. Cousin. Odes. Rio de Janeiro: Ediouro. 


1983. Trans. A. Cousin. Odes. Rio de Janeiro: Achiamé. 


Callimachus 


2019. Trans. G. G. Flores. Epigramas de Calimaco—Bilingue 
(Grego-Portugués). Belo Horizonte: Auténtica Editora. 


Lycophron 


2017. Trans. T. Vieira. Alexandra. Sido Paulo: Editora 34. 
Palladas 


1992. Trans. J. P. Paes. Paladas de Alexandria. Epigramas. 
Selecdo, traducdo, introducdao e notas de José Paulo Paes. 
Sao Paulo: Nova Alexandria. 


Pindar 


1825. Trans. A. Elysio [=J. B. de Andrada e Silva]. Poesias 
Avulsas. Bordeaux. 


1861. Trans. J. B. de Andrada e Silva. Poesias de Americo 
Elysio. Rio de Janeiro: Eduardo & Henrique Laemmert. 


1957. Trans. M. Faustino. Pindaro: Primeira Olimpica, Newspaper 
supplement. Jornal do Brasil, p. 1. Retrieved from http:// 
memoria.bn.br/DocReader/030015_07/80603. 


1969. Trans. H. de Campos. “Pindaro: Primeira Ode Pitica,” in de 
Campos 1969: 116-119. 


1999. Trans. T. R. Assuncao. “Olimpica de Pindaro: tradugao e 
comentario,” Scripta Classica, 1: 200. 


2016. Trans. G. B. Onelley and S. Peganha. As Odes Olimpicas 
de Pindaro. Rio de Janeiro: 7 Letras. 


2018. Trans. R. Rocha. Pindaro: Epinicios e Fragmentos. 
Curitiba. 


Sappho 


1942. Trans. J. Almansur Haddad. Safo Lirica. Sao Paulo: 
Edicg6ées Cultura. 


1984. Trans. J. Torrano. “Trés Poemas,” Remate de Males, 4 
(Special issue: Territ6rio da Tradu¢ao). 


1987. Trans. A. A. Antunes. Safo: tudo que restou. Além 
Paraiba: Interior Edicoes. 


1992. Trans. J. B. Fontes Jr. Variacées sobre a lirica de Safo: 
texto grego e variacoes livres. Sio Paulo: Estagao Liberdade. 


2003. Trans. J. B. Fontes Jr. Safo de Lesbos: poemas e 
fragmentos. Sao Paulo: Tluminuras. 


2011. Trans. G. Ragusa. Safo de Lesbos — Hino a Afrodite e 
outros poemas. Sao Paulo: Hedra. 


2017. Trans. G. G. Flores. Fragmentos Completos de Safo. Sio 
Paulo: Editora 34. 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank the following people and colleagues who 
helped me with information in this chapter: Rafael Brunhara, 
Willamy de Sousa, Paula da Cunha Corréa, Guilherme Gontijo 
Flores, Joao Angelo Oliva Neto, Sérgio Luis Gusmao Gimenes 
Romero, and Rainer Guggenberger. 


2 Confusingly also known as “Colégio dos Meninos de Jesus,” like 
the one in So Vicente, SAo Paulo. The other two Royal 
Colleges would be founded in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 


3 According to Ribeiro (1992: 19-36), following the orders of D. 
John HI to “convert the natives to the catholic faith by 
catechesis and instruction,” arrived, in 1549, the first Jesuits, 
headed by Manoel da Nébrega. Da Nébrega’s plan, which 
included the instruction of the indigenous people though the 
learning of Portuguese and Latin, was soon superseded by that 
of the Jesuit Ratio, by which the native population should only 
receive the catechesis, whereas the teaching of Humanities 
should be reserved for the sons of the Portuguese elite. By 
“Humanities” the Ratio Studiorum meant minor studies 
comprising Grammar, Rhetoric, and reading and imitation of 
Latin classical authors. Higher studies (Theology and 
Scholastic Philosophy) could only be done in Portugal. The 
total number of Jesuit Colleges until 1759, when they are 
expelled from Brazil, is disputed, the most modest estimate, 
that of Tito L. Ferreira (1996), puts it at 25, plus 12 seminars 
for the formation of priests, and one boarding school for 
women. 


4 The Royal Censorial Court, created in 1768, put philosophers 
such as Locke, Hobbes, Rousseau, Spinosa, Voltaire in a list of 
prohibited authors. Even with the educational reforms 
promoted by Pombal, Portugal’s educational system was 
dominated until the middle of the XVIII century by the precepts 
of the Ratio Studiorum. As Ribeiro (1992: 32) notices this 
meant that “the University of Coimbra (...) remained as 
medieval as it had always been. Modern philosophy 
(Descartes), physics and mathematical sciences, the “new” 
methods of teaching Latin were unknown in Portugal.” 


5 The ban on printing books was only lifted with the transference 
of the Portuguese court to Brazil, in 1808, fleeing the 
Napoleonic invasions, and the elevation of Brazil to the 
condition of the seat of the Portuguese Empire. 


6 See n. 8 below. 


7 Although almost all undergraduate courses require two semesters 
in Latin Language and Literature from their students. 


8 According to Romanelli et al., 2012, Dom Pedro II produced 
translations from many languages (he spoke at least seven 


fluently, among which Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Hebrew), 
including a prose translation of Prometheus (later put into 
verso by Joao Cardoso de Meneses e Souza, Baron of 
Paranapiacaba). He also voyaged extensively in the later part of 
his reign, acquiring important artifacts to Brazilian museums. 
Schliemann, in his diaries, register his visits to Troy (1876) and 
Mycenae (1878). According to Correa 2001, during his visit to 
the French School at Athens he traded Brazilian gems for 
Greek Vases from Santorini. Empress Teresa Christina also 
financed excavations in the royal properties in Italy, and as her 
dowry, he brought to Brazil a collection of 870 Greek, Roman, 
and Etruscan vases that were given to the National Museum in 
Rio de Janeiro. When the museum burnt down in 2018, all 
these artifacts were lost. 


9 “Doutor” in Portuguese, besides being an academic title, is also a 
form of treatment dispensed to people of high rank, such as 
university professors (who as of recently did not always have to 
hold a PhD), lawyers, and physicians. 


10 The place from which these translations emanated was to 
remain for a long time the southeast, in the axis along the cities 
of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, with the University of Sao 
Paulo playing a major role in producing translations and studies 
of classical authors. After 2009, however, a series of 
governmental programs (the most important being REUND) that 
sought to expand and fund higher education programs all over 
the county helped to build a polysystemic configuration in 
which peripheral regions, especially those in the northeast and 
north regions began to also play a role in producing scholarship 
on, and translations of, classical authors. For a scenario of 
Classical Studies in Brazil, Paula da Cunha Correa’s (2001) and 
(2013) reports are the most up-to-date. Reading through them 
one can clearly see a development of the area, even though 
structural problems persist, the lack of specialized libraries 
being the most acute of them. 


11 The title of the anthology, Lirica Grega, Hoje (Greek Lyric, 
Today) is a reference to Haroldo de Campos essay on Pindar 
called Pindaro, Hoje (Pindar, Today), see below. I sum up 
Haroldo de Campos theory of transcreation (from now on 


without inverted commas) in what follows. 


12 Although one cannot dismiss the possibility, for, as said before, 
there is no systematic cataloging of translations of the Classics 
in Brazil so far and the online catalogs of Brazilian libraries are 
still unreliable. 


13 [have dealt with the reception of Sappho and commented on 
these translations in de Brose 2020. 


14 Since I could not get ahold of a copy of Onelley and Peganha’s 
translation, I shall not include them in my commentary of 
Pindar’s translation below. A review of her and Rocha’s 
translations can be found in Silva 2020. 


15 De Andrada e Silva was a statesman, deemed the “Patriarch of 
Independence,” for it was he who provided the doctrine and the 
guidance that resulted in the independence of Brazil from 
Portugal and the unification of the country in a single kingdom. 
He would later become Brazil’s first Prime Minister during the 
reign of Pedro I of Brazil. Andrada e Silva was also an 
accomplished poet, translator, and a naturalist responsible for 
discovering four new minerals. He was an imitator of Pindar in 
his odes, collected in the above mentioned book, written while 
in his exile in Bordeaux. 


16 Elysio 1825, later republished as Bonifacio 1861. All 
references are to the 1825 edition. 


17 In the expression of Rudolph Pannwitz 1861-1969 popularized 
by W. Benjamin 1923 [1991]: 20. 


18 Its difficult to assess whether Andrada e Silva was acquainted 
with Schleiermacher’s work or not, but, given his enormous 
erudition, it would not be surprising if he were. 


19 R. Lattimore (trans.) 1947, The Odes of Pindar. Chicago; A. 
Puech (trans.) 1931, Pindare, Olympiques. Paris. 


20 Cf. for example de Campos (1969: 114), “Indeed, it is not easy 
to empathize with an official poet who composed 
commemorative odes under contract with tyrants and the 
powerful men of his time, celebrating victories won in chariots 


that they did not drive themselves but of which they were the 
mere owners.” 


21 The one by Roosevelt Rocha, Pindar (2018). Another two are in 
preparation that I know of, my own, and that of Trajano Vieira. 


22 A celebrated poet and translator, Haroldo de Campos, was the 
most important figure responsible for rekindling the interest of 
translators in Pindar. He, together with his brother, Augusto de 
Campos, were the precursors of the Concrete school of poetry 
in Brazil. De Campos, however, soon parted ways with the 
movement to pursue his own interests, which involved, on the 
one hand, translations of the great poets of the past into 
Portuguese, and, on the other, the publishing of his views on 
the theoretical aspects of translation, for which he is mostly 
known outside Brazil. His house has been turned into a 
museum (Casa das Rosas) and a center for the study of his 
work and of translation in general. 


23 de Campos 1969. 
24 Especially Jakobson 1960, 1971, 1980. 


25 de Campos 1969: 109-110. He attributes this remark to his 
fellow concrete poet Decio Pignatari (1927-2012). Here, the 
Portuguese “lingua” is used in a rather loose way to mean that 
which Saussure would call “langue,” and “linguagem” that 
which Saussure would call “langage.” 


26 Emphasis in the original. 


27 It is unclear which edition de Campos used since he gives no 
bibliographic details. Probably he used Puech’s Pindare, 
Pythiques, t. II, Les Belles Lettres, 1922. 


28 R. Lattimore (trans.), Some Odes of Pindar in New English 
Versions. Norfolk. 


29 It is still debatable among academics how much Greek de 
Campos really knew. At note 1, p. 112 of his essay, he 
acknowledges having had the text explained to him word by 
word by Francisco Achcar, then Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature at the Federal University of Campinas. 


30 It is clear how much importance de Campos still attaches to the 
graphic elements of the text, in line with his concrete 
upbringing as a poet. 


31 Here and in the following notes, I will try to render verbatim 
the Portuguese solutions proposed by Haroldo de Campos into 
English. 


32 “Between the peak/(black leaves) and the plain.” 
33 “In the blackleafed summits.” 
34 “From the gods come all the means to the human virtues.” 


35 It is however difficult to foresee the future, especially when 
recent policies again seek to heavily defund the Humanities and 
put an end to this late classical bloom. 
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